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Although  a  8hort  interval  only  has  elapsed  since  the 
following  performance  was  laid  before  the  public,  this 
period  has  been  distinguished  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
events  of  the  highest  political  importance.  T^ese  most 
memorable  and  most  interesting  events  are,  in  truth,  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  the  general  and  com- 
prehensive plan  of  hostility,  wjucli  llie  alUe^  ppw^  have 
so  wisely  and  so  steadily  pursued.  The  practicability  of 
this  general  system  of  cordial  and  unanimous  co-operation 
was  long  denied  :  corruption,  jealousy,  imbecility,  financial 
derangement,  national  supineness,  in  short  every  element . 
qf  disunion  existed,  it  was  believed,  ia  such  force,  as  to 
tender  a  zealous  combination  of*  the  contfaiental  powers 
against  France  almost  equally  hopeless  and  visionary.  The 
eventful  history  of  the  campaign,  since  the  rupture  of  the 
s^rmistice,  furnishes  a  perfect  refutation  of  this  error. 

The  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  new  and  characteristic 
features  of  the  war,  were  too  much  overlooked  by  those 
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"who  e&terf a£hed  these  desponding  views.    They  considered 
the  :war  with .  reference  only  to  the  governments  of  the  rei 
^pecdve  nations  engaged  in  hostilities  :  and  making  no  al-* 
lowance  for  the  animating  incitements  of  patriotism,  re* 
garded  the  conflicting  armies  merely  as  the  military  instru-* 
ments  by  v/hich  these  governments  opposed  each  other*^ 
designs.     Their  calculations  were  founded  upon  Oi^dinarf 
data,  and  they  looked  forward  to  ordinary  results.     The 
numbers,  the  discipline,  the  brilliant  remains  of  the  higl^ 
military  reputation  of  the  French  armies,  were  contrasted 
with  the  numerical  strength,  the  efficiency,  and  the  military 
character  of  those  of  the  Allies ;  and  the  result  of  the 
compntatiogi  was  given  in  favor  of  the  former.    It  was 
not  perceived,  or  act  rememb^ied^  that  since  the  reverses 
expetricsiced  by  the  Fremh  ^ms  ki  Rusiia;  there  wad  ilO 
Iboger  a  marked  inferiority  in  the  eificielicy  of  the  troopsf 
of  the  Alhes ;  and  that,  in  addition  to-  the  advantages  of  an 
expanding  military  reputation,  they  had  also  the  inestimably 
benefit  of  an  enthusiastic  impulse  communicated  to  their 
valor    by  sentiments  of  patriotic  devotion,   and  feelings 
Qf  abfaotrence  for  foreign  oppression.    It  was  not  perceived, 
too^  that  aa*  in^^ersibn  in  .the  order  of  thbgs  had,  to  a  cer«- 
tainextenty  taken  place  among  the  continental  states,  and 
Aat  the  people;,  instead  of  acting  in  bliqd  subservience  ta 
the  publiir  authorities,  began  U>  exercise  a  beneficial  re-^ 
action,  by^  which  a  largar  poition  of  energy  was  commu*' 
nioated  to  bE)th,  and  by  which  the  inter^ts  of  both  were 
more  efiecmially  secuned.    The  impulse  I  allude  to,  was  freel 
jram- aU)^3d  revolutbnar^F  enthusiasm.     Governed  hf  i 
laliiHud  sense- of  thcrblesdhgs  of  national  independence;  but 
esctlal'to'a  lofiy^  pitch  of  generous  ardor  by  the  reman*- 
hrante  of  past  q^pressions,  and  by  the  apprdiension  of 
similar  evdK  this  impulse  successfully^  guided  tbwards  thehf 
legitimate  end  the  militaiy  and  political  energies  of  the 
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Allies.  In  short,  the  true  and  genuine  cause  of  the  decline 
of  French  power,  and  of  the  advancement  of  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Allies,  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  liberal  I 
measure  of  .  national  and  patriotic  spirit,  by  which  the  vo- 
luntary exertionsipf  the  people,  the  decisions  of  their  re- 
spective rulers,  and  the  efforts  of  the  champions  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  field,  have  been  animated  and  directed. 

This  great  and  important  change  has  too  little  engaged 
the  attention  of  a  very  numerous,  perhaps  the  most  nu- 
merous, class  of  speculative  political  reasoners.  They  forget 
that  even  oppression  has  its  limits.  If  did  not  occuqko 
them  that  though  ignorance  and  slavery  may  subsist  to- 
gether, abject  bondage  and  diffused  intelligence  form  too 
discordant  an  alliance  to  remain  long  in  a  state  of  union. 
To  impose  the  galling  chains  of  universal  subjection  upon 
enlightened  Europe,  was  an  enterprize  which  folly  and 
madness  alone  could  suggest.  The  scheme  could  only 
succeed  under  every  possible  modification  of  well-organized 
tyranny,  while  it  extended  to  a  certain  point ;  beyond  these 
limits  the  machinery  becomes  too  complex:  the  engine 
no  longer  works  with  effect,  but  becomes  gradually  clogged, 
uat^  the  main  and  original  spring,  which  should  give  life 
and  vigor  to  the  ,whole,  is  first  impeded,  and  subsequently 
arrested  in  its  action.  Against  the  resources  and  efforts 
of  ordinary  governments,  the  military  energies  of  a  state, 
so  naturally,  artificially,  and  extraordinarily  powerful  as 
Fraqxfe,  might  prevail  even  to  an  alarming  extent;  but 
when  a  course  of  ^ccessful  tyranny  is  felt  to  be  universally 
subversive  of  all  human  happini^s,  the  spirit  of  resistaxiGer 
is  awakened;  the  nation  and  the  government  have  no 
logger  a  distinct  and  separate  interest ;  the  ordinances  of 
live  latter  are  anticipated  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the 
former,  and  (roni  their  united  :skill  and  labor,  the  .pillar 
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of  state  is  erected  upon  foundations  that  may  safely  resist 
the  most  impetuous  assaults. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  erroneous  scheme  of  univer$al 
conquest  which  France  has  vainly  attempted  to  pursue. 
While  acted  upon  to  such  an  extent  only  as  to  provoke  and 
contend  against  the  ordinary  forces,  at  the  disposal  of  md^t 
of  the  continental  states,  she  was,  from  the  superior  mili- 
tary organization  of  her  armies,  from  the  martial  genius  of 
her  troops,  from  Ae  more  splendid  rewards  she'  conferred 
on  military  merit,  and  from  many  other  obvious  causes,  to 
a  certain  degree  successful.  But,  from  the  moment  the 
itecessky  of  resistance  was  nationally  felt — ^from  the 
moment  war  was  conducted  by  her  enemies  upon  principles 
of  national  hostility — ^from  the  moment  the  interests  and 
efforts  of  the  government  and  of  the  people  were  identified 
s^gainst  her— from  that  moment  her  career  of  con'quest 
was  checked..  Against  the  armies  of  a  sovereign  prince, 
France  might  contend  with  many  chances  of  success  ;* — 
against  the  national  resistance  of  an  energetic  and  powerful 
state  she  must  inevitably  fail. 

It  is.  stated  in  the  following  little  work,  that,  in  order  to 
prosecute  hostilities  with  success,  the  principle  of  the  war 
8h(»]ld  bi^so,far  simplified,  as  to  embrace  all  the  distinxrt 
inta^ests  of  the  several  bdiigerents  in  one  grand  compre-*' 
henstve  scheme,  which^  in  realizing  the  legitimate  end  for 
wbicfa  the^  patriotic  aormies  of  the  Allies  had  taken  the  field, 
^Qu|d',  at  the  same  time,  effectually  accomplish  as  parts  of 
ikt  same  i  whole,  the  different  objects  for  which  each  state 
£^t  ftielf  compeUed  to.  engage  in-  hostilities.  Upon  this 
very  pfinciple  the' Allies  have  acted.  The  minor  being  in- 
volv/sd  in  the  r  greater  ihterdst^  a  multiplicity  of  causes  of 
miftual  distraction  and  division  have  been  kept  entirely  out 
of^view,  and  rempved  to  such  a  distance,  that  the  sphere 
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oft^iF.  i^SuencQ  could  noCQstendto  the  main  point,  to 
which  all  the  efforts  of  the  A1&&  were  directed.  What 
l^ftve  \)i^^iK  tk^  beu^oial  consequeaces  of  this  enhrg^, 
spWi4i  ^  !^y  poiitk  plan  of  -  hostility  ?  These:  the 
d^r^^t  c^fi(<t^  &r  which  eaish  st»te  felt  itself  compelled 
U^  ^t&g^  m  hostilities^  have  been  effectually  ^coqmpli^ed 
as  p^  pf  the  same  whole;  and,  if  wisdom  contimie  ta> 
gw4f^  the  future  effortjs  of  the  Allies,  they  will  aiso^  with: 
vffi^xvfkg^  ^ertiiii^y,  ^flff ctuaUy  provide  for  the  undistutbed 
QqjoyoijSTH  of  thein  future  independence.  .  .  > 

^h^  i^  $.ussia  likefy  tp  be  agak  invaded  ?  Witlmi  ike 
zjfiffl^  of  tb^  Puon^^Uan  dynasty  ?  No  i  The  menace 
tb^Ksi  \^  i^i^gi^i  woujidnot  yield  to  the  dictaJtioa  €}i  France, 
^  i9)^t  |^rb?i|ps  be  taught  a  lesson  of  submissiim  by  tKr 
49^ii!^tl9v  ^.  a  ^^con4'  capital,  is.  ncrw-ti^  be  semembered 
a^df  Q^tk^e^  Qftiy  :to  QQyetr  with  shame  the  inseleofi, 
vaj^t^g,  vajiir^ripv^^  esiemy,  &om  whom  it  proceeded  v 
^eiwmy  \^^^ck.  defeaited,  driYisn^  and  cbased^^  firooi  (xie 
e^MlR^it^  ei  f^woper  to.  th^  other,,  by  a  ibe  whom  he  p^-; 
sumed  to  despise— by  a  foe  to  whom  he  haa.since  been^ 
<;9p]^l^dr  tQ  yfeldw^and  to  whom,  he  may  yet  be  con- 

]^)£^a,  h?^  c$!fii>y<?n^  bejp^  regsd;  patstraoity..  Ibigaui^' 
ingK$,  a;^  tb^  iiji^fmi  Emperor  has  bees^  he- has:  still  soopti 
1^  Sof  tli^r  e;9i<sflrpi$e>  towards  this  unhappy  monaxdi^^  oi 
iifyp^aj  g^ii^qislt]!^;  T^o  acc^ui^hiQnarQa  IJK  aide  of  Pratsor 
qt^taw^  at  ^§  p^a^^  o£  Tilsilv  sbcaikl  be  scstopedt  ^  the 
ualH^  oi  tb$*  q^s^g^-^ouid  br  ai  hundreds  fbliit  repaid  b]p 
tbf».  pqU)«Aal  adtV^Htag^  that  vtmddc  axise  from)  fomsdinig^ 
anr  aiUt^cebe!;wew.RuaBki  andv  Fmssia  upon)  thai 'basis  of 
l)h>^ality;  aftd* j)^ti6e>  rad^byrtfae  Uistresuch  susaorifice^.  aw 
i^QJT;  mi^  aiQ^^a^idn^WmiU.sfaedion^dieL'ekameddh^ 
x^t^Vr  o£  thei  m>m^f.  oapabjk  of  esseidsing*  smdc  dnintexw 
ested.  virtue*    It  would  augment  the  indirect  ascendancy 
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of  rhe  Emperpr  Alex^der  it^  G^rma^^  9nd  eniA)!^  hni 
th^  more  efficaciously  to  defend  bis:  91ml  fk^^ti^fi  |^y  th^ 
barrier  of  German  independence. 

Whatever  ?nay  have  b^n  thf^  former  e|rqi^  ftf  ^  B^mt 
$ian  government,  8he  hsfi  cruelly  eic^H^ied  tk,em«  Hey 
sacrifices  have  been  numerous  j-rrher  humiHs^rion  degitdt 
ing.  Sl^e  now  nu$^  her  head  smew  ^rnopg  the  cofc 
tinental  nfitions,  as  a  great  aq4  independ^t  state.  He9 
second  political  birth,  a$  it  may  h^  te^tved^  pprtends  nothing 
^vorabl^  to  a  successful  develop^me^it  of  the  futwe  atuhin 
tious  views  of  France.  Th^  greater*  the  yidgpendeaice  of 
Pntssia,  (he  less  assai^le  will  he  ihe.  independence  of 
Germany,  either  by  diice^t  conquest  or  ii^egi  ^ivasion.  I9 
a  system  of  alliance*  Prussia  has^stUl  much  to  ^eneit3i}iuik^ 
but  she  will  have  the  mieajps  of  poJIttfiQal  rediritf^iauon  at 
b^er  disppi$al ;  apd  foi:  thiis  she  is  indebted  to.  that  general 
systejnL.of  un^mjimppa  ^nd  f ffective  co-^^radcn.  ^fitly  the 
poiyersallied  agaifist  Franice^  ii^  ^bjch  9he-  has  hersetf  taksa 
a  p^t  so  noble,  so  spirited^  ^nd  so.decisii;]e»-  > 

It  was  further  stated^  ip.  the  folIowifl^'U&ie  p^ibnnancie,' 
th^|;  ai^ong  other  effects  to  be  ei3;pc(2t^  from  a  success^ 
pro^cudpp  9£  the  war  by  the  AlUes,  the  succ^ssis&defec** 
tif^  pf  ajyi  th^  Q^xvm^  stages,  \yhp  v^fere  pardes  to. the  coi^ 
fjed^ii^a^ipn  of  tl^A  RIf i^e,  might  be  calculated^  np(Hi>  vadk 
^W^i  W^P^P  hope  of  its.  QccurreQce.  This^  e:speciado» 
has  been  realized  so  fully,  that  there  remains  not  a  single 
9sfpian.  $ta|^  i«.  ilUjmc^  witfej  Frattce-rrJjpt  one.  thikt  'has 
nf)^  qo9y,^r^^d!itftd4^fef;tip&.  i&tQ  4»'^t>bosd%  against  i})ai» 
f^yy.^Vf  ASfLirat!^  s^c^ssignt  vi^..  also  hintedi  ati:  he.ia^now) 
ayt  w^  y^ijb  Erfmsfe 

TI|^  prirf«J»lity  ot  fiiurfi,  gr«!tt:  an(l»dfici8we,<;Jiaqgeft,  th^ 
X)9(i)f;^)4^ect^Q£  an^  eii^g^iQ  and:  wisdji-concatedt  plap  ofi 
hpfstjift^  ri^sied:  u^oa  the  CQiiHnoii.andica|iQnal:convtciioa» 
^t^  W|  thcL  BOl^^^^U  ^  ^  ^^  pby^cak  Wf^Id^  power&b 


/ 
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causes    must   necessarily  produce   corresponding  results. 
The  vague  predictions  of  a  wild  spirit  of  prophecy  depend 
upon  accident  alone  for  their  fulfilment.     Without   the 
intervention  of  accident,  their  accomplishment  fails,  and 
the 'presumptuous  prophet  is  justly  exposed  to  the  reproach 
of  blindness,  instead  of  receiving  credit  for  a  piercing  glance 
into  futurity.     Our  anticipations  of  the  future  must  be 
calculated  upon  the .  data  of  past  experience.     There  are 
po  other  means  of  obtaining  the  slightest  glimpse  of  pro- 
bable events  which  are  yet  to  transpire.      It  requires  no 
peculiar  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  age  is  too  enlight- 
ened, that  the  nations  of  Europe  are  too  far  advanced  in 
dvijization,  to  hold  out  to  the  ambition  of  any  tyrant, 
though  his  power  should  be  unprecedently  great,  a  prospect 
of  universal  dominion.     It  requires  no  gift  of  foresight 
to  discover,  that  a  government  founded  on  the  extinction 
of  every  cardinal  principle  of  honor  and  of  virtue, — ^a  go- 
vernment that  encouraged  the  energy  of  crime,  and  dis- 
.  countenanced  the  exercise  of  rectitude, — ^a  government 
established  on  the  demoralisation  of  society,— on  the  public 
violation  of  truth,  and  faith,  and  justice, — on  violence  and 
inhumanity,— ron  the  reduction  of  the  human  mind  to  a 
state  of  comparative  ignorance  and  barbarism, — ^must  na- 
turally  contain  within  itself  a  morbid  pri^ciple,  that  would 
ultimately  weaken,  and  possibly   expose   it  to  annihila- 
tion- - 

Besides  ^the  general  motives  to  resfetance  so  amply* 
supplied  by  the  insolent,  capricious,  and  tyrannical  op- 
pression of  the  French,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  perceived  that- 
the  existence  of  such  a  goveminent,  uidess  deprived  of  all 
political  preponderance,  could  never  be  compatible  with  the 
independence  of  the  other  continental  states.  Between 
France,  therefore,  sytid  alt  the  other  Eirropean  nations,  thei*e 
eadfited  the  highest  degree  of  political,  moral,  and  popular 
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discordance.  The  necessity  for  its  termination  was  deeply 
and  universally  felt.  It  was  this  feeling,  this  convicdon,^ 
that  laid  the  basis  of  that  union  which  has  produced  such 
wonderful  effects.  '  Erroneous,  indeed,  have  been  the 
notions  of  those  politicians  who  regarded  it  as  a  mere  com* 
mon  internatipnal  coalition,  of  which  the  frame  would  be 
found  too  slender,  too  delicate,  to  resist  tills  shock  of  cqUp 
fiicting  jealousies.  All  sentiments  of  this  nature  have  been 
long  smothered  in  one  general  feeling  of  aggravated  in- 
dignation at  the  criminal,  ambitious,  and  subversive  policy^ 
of  France,  and  in  a  firm,  unshaken  resolution  effectually  to 
resist  it.  - 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  following  productioit 
was  published,  it  was  suggested  that  the  allies,  in  the  event 
of  a  recommencement  of  hostilities,  should  declare,*'  that  the 
extension  of  the  boundaries  qfthe  French  empire^  hey (md  the 
Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees j  is  incompatible  with  the  liberties  <^ 
Europe.^*  '  The  proposition  was  deemed  equally  e^^trava*^ 
gant  and  impracticable.  The  progress  of  the  contest  has 
shown  the  contrary.  Now,  instead  of  reducing  the  ter* 
ritoriai  limits  of  France  within  these  boundaries,  the  ques^ 
tion  under  discussion  is,  how  far  towards  these  restricted 
boundaries  the  new  limits  of  the  French  territory  shall  be 
permitted  to  extend,  and  whether  they  shall  not  be  com- 
pletely  ^  circumscribed  within  the  line  to  which  the  old 
monarchy  was  confined!  How  far  a  limijtation  or  extea«> 
sion  of  dominion  may  be  ultimately  settled  by  arms  or  by 
negodation,  it  is  impossible  to  predetermine,  evai  con<^ 
jecturally,*  without  a  knowledge  of  the  various  feelings  «nd 
views  of  the  negociators,  and  the  military  resources  of  the 
belligerents.'  But  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  allies;  who 
|iave  already  accompli^ed  so  much,  have  yet  much  wkhin 
their  power  to  aqcopiplish,  if  thdr  military  efibrts  and 
political  ykws  continqe  to  b^  node  (ubserrient  ta  each 


others  and  jointly  conducive  to  the  main  object  of  the  H;rar  ;• 
yijsi  the  redtictiort  6f  the  poUrer  of  France  within  sucK 
limits  as  efhall  effectually  prevent  her  from  disturbing  at 
will  the  feposre  bf  the  other  dontiiiehtal  staites. 
• '  Akbougb  the  Allies  have  issued  a  declaration:,  t^hich  h^ 
bei&ii  mvuAi  commanded  for  the  moderation  of  its  tone  dtadf 
Uk  wisdom  6f  its?  vi^s,  yet^  it  cannot  be  deiiied,  that  ri 
was  rather  pi^edpitately  promulgated.  They  found  they 
hod  been  too  generous,  and  felt  themiselves  obliged  to  act! 
in  tome  measure  in  oppodtion  to  thdr  own  professions: 
The^  perceii^e^  that  if  the  territorial  dominions  of  France 
were  permitted  to  remain  larger  in  extent  than  under  any 
dC  her  ancient  kings,  the  tesotacok^  of  that  country,  and  tiie 
tTHfiS^d  diaraet^  of  if!s  simUtious  chieiF,'  would  soon  suppljf 
tti6dy^  and  materidfif  foi^  speedily  involvmjg;  Europe  agan^ 
in  saiigmnary  warfare.^  These  original  profedl^bns  of  mo*' 
^erafkm  appe&r  to  have  since  produced  som^  degree  of  em^ 
tarrassmeikW  If,  6*  pacing  into  the  Frinch  tisrritory,  the^ 
haA  ittued  a  dedaratbn,-  by  tli6  tennis  of  whkh'^  tfrey  irtr6 
laHy  detaftti&ikd  as  neatrly  zs  pirattica£>le  io  abides  Hhfff 
liOUW'  ^rh^»  havtfe^  heeh  mow-  g^j^^lf  ^porij^hf  ifl 
tK6  ntdd^nafe  |)afty  ift  France;  arid  thc^  wotlld  have  haid 
ill  tfte  ikl^^age'  o#  teavihg  liofEing  itf  t1i(»  i^\^  ambtgui 
MM  ufdiiM6ei(ei^^  aiid  oT^^ghidifg  to  s^Vef^ sttiaft  tm'6f 
a«vid6alif^^tb6se  pdt«dn^iH  FrtMfctf  ^&  ri«ght  bt  uitJHii^ 
W  d^  iir  q&€Stt3l¥  tlxeSr  Ml  SSt^tioti^.^ 
,  If  Wd«tdi««^hP  t!BdrtHfe^<S^  ^iWfhe  fflfesr  Ra#  n6» 
M'  puHW^  is^  immmf' omovisi  m.  *>  ifed6a?Fr5fite.t8 
1^  oid'  UMiHIRftSdkP  Kiffit^  l^^g  tKe  ^/^^^  pO^ 
«AeK  »  fk*  IftfldS^  <if  th^pftSfent  f«ifi','  oPSi  flitee  6f  i 
B6(&1$6#,'<  if  tU«  Vmi^  mUttSmd^'S^e  it;    Thdtigfi 

^iiiklt'de^S^tKfPlWi  Hw«fiirK!a»fly'Be  rpetd^^ 


be  an  in^scretion  in  recditim^diag  to  the  people  of  Fiihce 
tl^  l*estoratk)n  of  the  Bourbons,  as  the  best  means  d*  edii^ 
eolidating  and  perpetuating  thut  peace,  for  ^hich  the  greater 
part  of  that  nation  has  long  anidoasly .  sighed?      If  tfai^ 
allies  should  declare  their  wilKngness  to  treat  witft  the  wi^ 
reign  power   in   France,  \ihen  reduced  ^mbin  thd  h&^ 
tier  of  1789,  and  should  at  the  sam6  tinoe  fnuddy  ato# 
their  prefetence  to  treat  with  a  Bourbcm,  leaving  it  i&  fff€ 
people  of  France  to  express  thek  wishes  in  favor  of  a  sif&i«- 
lar  preference,  would  not  siidi  a  declaration  possess  fh^ 
two-fold  advantage  of  pHescsiting    a  distinct  jprq/et  ion 
pegpodiioay  without  an  imerference  which  might  chfld^ 
laige  re^tance  as  a  point  of  national  hdnor?    II  the  inbfi 
disthiguished  members  of  ibe  House;  of  Boufbcuf  shiWed 
themselves  to  their  long  abandoned  countrymen  iiriih  fbd 
allies  ki  the  fields  and  if  the  latter^  di^kdmslg  ati  camfvi^ 
sion,  presented  them  as  the  restorers  of  mtiosai'  h^spfAsifM 
and  peace,  would  not  a  hit  occasic^)  be  tbu^  gi^'^  tA  ^i^ 
certain  the  temper  of  the  pmblk:  mind  in  Fraftca^  aiMl  $  <tiM 
be  furnished  fcfr  th^  ultimate  operadoiB?  of  the  MnaMMt 
powers?    The  ^eperimem  h  too  premiBiiig  tdi  be'  Mk 
vatried.    I^  result  nmy  be  of  the  last  hnpMtgiftia'  ;f#  ^ 
futuip^  t^nquUlity ,  nptof  Earapeafane^butofthie  Wt»ii,4lii<i 
Q>)tha  progr^8^v€(  civilismtbfa  of;manklflid,  wfaMi  ttes^  aSRu^ 
gpv^nment  ift  Francfe  is;  csdcnlated  tahhpede;^    Ift^MIQil 
inay  be*  highly  trondociVei  tiO  reUgion^:  to  puhiMi  Mi  |¥ifiMF 
iDfff:dl$y,pui,  ti^:  nadoAai^  feidb  and   Uonor.*     /I[  Jjl^i^SSS^ 
disciplined  in  the  severe  sbhc^'  of  skbrordl^,:  nUf^SiStSI^ 
than  any  other  sovereign,  heal  the  wounds  which  France 
has  repeatedly  given  and  receivAl  id  Her  Itftij^  aM^  ittAiri- 
ated  conflicts  with  those  mighty  states,  with  which,  under  a 
monarch  of  wise  and  jtnoderate  councils,  she  might  have 
enjoyed  a  long  and  florishing  period  of  happiness  and 
repose* 
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If  the  oMirse  of  events  should  unavoidably  oblige  the 
allies  to  treat  with  Buonaparte,  the  main  point  then  to  be 

^  aGComplished  is  to*  reduce  his  power  within  the  utmoSt 
practicable  limits.  Perhaps  it  might  be  advisable,  if  the 
fea^a,  or  the  interests,  or  the  vanity,  of  the  French,  should 
£avor  the  perpetuation  of  hfe  usurped  authority,  not  to  leave 
within  his  grasp  those  ample  means  for  future '  hostility, 
which  the  resources  of  so  large  a  portion  of  territory  as  old 
France  comprised,  would  supply  to  his  ambition.  If  the 
French  are  determined  to  retain  a  restless,  remorseless  coli- 
qu^eror  on  the  throne,  let  it  be  the  policy  of  the  other 
states  not  to  leave  him  the  means  of  rekindling  the  flames 
of  war,  whenever  the  thirst  of  conquest  may  induce  him  to 
break  the  bonds  of  peace.  Without  this  precaution,  the 
term=  of  geiieral  repose  will  soon  expire,  and  war,  with  all 
its  horrors,  will  again  extend  its  sphere  of  miseries,  havoc, 

^  and  desolatioh.  The  spirit  of  rapid  conquest  would  yield  to 
the  ^deeper  policy  of  slow,  cautious,  insidious  subjugattion.- 
If  the  subversion  of  the  French  government  could  be  ef- 
fected, no  exertions  should  be  remitted  for  its  accomplish- 
m0au  If  tevents  make  it  impossible  to  avoid  treating  with 
Buonaparte^  his  power  should,  if  practicable,  be  reduced  to 
such  limits  as  would  render  his  ambition  uninjurious  to  the 
other  continental  states:  but  the  most  effectual  means  of 
giving  to  the  world  a  permanent  and  honorable  peace,  con-' 
flists  'm  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  If  the  allies  un- 
animously wish  it,  and  the  people  of  France  desire  it,  its  ac- 
iCMmpUshment  cannot  be  doubtful.    , 


.  { 


XiOndon^  Mareh  1, 1814. 
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X  HE  difficulties  of  this  question  appear  to  be  equally  overlooked 
by  the  zealous  lovers  of  peace,  and  the^  strenuous  advocates  for 
vvar.  The  former  pr^iiUlLiely  c4)tiLl(kiiytl»InH6%aniediate  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  would  usher  in  a  long  and  happy  period  of 
national  repose:  the  latter  confidently  foresee  in  it  only  a  short  sus- 
pension  of  the  many  calamities  of  war^  and  a  certain,  early,  and 
hazardous  revival  of  all  the  evils  of  th^  conflict.  The  sentiments 
of  I|$b^  iftay^  d<^Me|lb,  be  if^^ced  ^^^l^^jM^  f^^^ 
humane  considerations^  Both  may  have'equally  at  heart  the  nest 
interests  of  their  country,  and  the  general  welfare  of  mankind ;  but 
each  may  take  an  erroneous  vie*vir  of')|j&e  surest  means  for  their  pro- 
motion. To  the  first,  an  early  peace,  even  with  the  chance  of  in- 
terruption, may  appear  infinitely  desirable;  the  last  may  as  de- 
cidedly prefer  a  course  of  vigorous  hostility,  with  the  ultimate  chance 
.of  a  peace  less  exposed  to  the  probability  of  disturbance.  The 
opinions  of  the  former  may  be  biassed  more  by  philanthropy,  than 
by  reason ;  while  those  of  the  latter  may  be  guided  less  by  sound 
judgment^  than  by  apprehension. 

A  few  temperate  remarks  on  som&of  the  bearings  of  this  impor- 
tant question,  may  tend  to  guard  the  mind  against  the  preposses- 
sions and  prejudices  into  which  it  may  inadvertently  be  seduced, 
by  implicitly  yielding  either  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  or  the  sug- 
gestions of  fear.  To  attempt  minutely  to  estimate  all  the  various 
considerations  which  immediately  or  remotely  affect  the  solution  of 
^e  problem,  is  a  task,  which  I  by  no  means  presume  to  undertake. 
There  are^  however,  some  important  points  of  view  under  which  it 
may  be  contemplated,  and  which,  however  obvious  they  may  be  to 
th^^tientaad  enlightened  inquirer,  may  have^e^ap^lhe^at^fntioii. 


Af  thtit'titttnerous  class  of  persotrfs,' who  'express,  with  equal  confi- 
dence, t?be  m^^  opppdsite-  optnidns^  dri'  tlite  subject.     SttCh'  uttqflarf-* 
fied  decisions  on  this  complex  international  question  cataWbt-feafely 
IbtJ'pronouttc^^d;  aiirf  wlMhefr  our*  predilectioiT  ber  of  a  faidsftl^^  or 
pjicifie  charactfer,  we  ought  at  lea«t  to  be  prepaf^ff  tO'shbW;  XMVH 
K«s  ddtbeed  hastily  adopted.    These  precipifetfe 'cobtlaAtettfr'  ap-^ 
peaf  t^  be  drawn  ffoor  too  liinited^d  partial  st'vifewiof  tUe  gifdBX' 
ftitepesfe-'at  st«fee  in  the  ptiesfent  contest.     If  GiierfBrit^ih  md 
ti*aiice"\ta^  tlte  only  bcHigerents,  the  adjustment  of   theii^  i^ 
slpecti'^te*  pifetensions  might,   after  so  many  ycafrs  of  war,  h&'t\]^^ 
rtiltted  to  the  experiment  of  negociation.  'But  the  im^rt^hf'rel^ 
tioW^  sub^silhg  between  England  and  several  of  the  toritimiiMl 
^Wets,  ougttt  necessarily  to  give  to  all  negbci'atibii  a'gbneral^^a^ 
wett'as  an  e!«fchisive,  interest.     The  difficulty,  therefore,  of  as*?ei^ 
taiMngthieTOc^'t  proper  period  for  lAdking  or  entfertainirig  a'pa:($^ 
6tettnffe;  most  d^^nd  on  the  compatibility  of  theek'clusive^Ml 
A%  g^nerat  ihter^^f .     Might  not  a  system  of  ho^tififf  *'bi  pKiiMed 
tf{wj|i'thef>i4nt*iplebf  rendering  these  interests,  to -all  ^etttM^pfif-^ 
p^sfea  at  leasty  perfectly  coincident?"^  The Irtids  t6  Wliiih  the'eiHf^ 
Dens  df  :dfeH^e^«frate  power  are  directed,  yi^tsrtflfr^  heproit^ 
tlittd,  ttottiierely  wilbout  injury  to  the  general  c^srfcJTftrtHvh&* 
vanftage^erffin^htty  cJondttcive  to  its  sUcce^s^  11  *-''^  *^^^  ''*'^ '^    • 

Theobjei^ls^-fdr  Sl^'hich  the  great  MlUgerents  Kai^  H^^^iiCk<lQ 
iiig>  oe^eMlAy^'m^  in  their  aspect,  but  af6  alF  ^ukfstSfa^aHy^flilK 
same :  they  all  concentre  in  the  re-establishment  of  theif  (doisj^tid 
cial' and pdlitical  i'ndepeiidetice.'  '•'  '^  ^'^"^ '  '  ^^^  '^'■^  -^  '^  "' 
-  The  main  IpoiiUti;  for  whiciH  ^RfesiiPiflfiheUthed  m^W^dpW'm 
subversion  of  tlie  Continental  System.         •''  ''*   '--  'J  '''*   '^^^'^  ^^-''^ 

Prussia,  iil"addition  to  this  oljecl;4¥%tfa«ittWBf  ffife-*^^^^ 
being  enable* to  i^esuhie,  ataongtfte'CdntiaeHtarsfelWs;^Ha*%to^ 
faiAandd^ty'a^ataait^rypowe^;  *  '  *'  ^'; ' '^  i.  jjt  1:'» 
V  Ft^rti^d  employs  her  ^rier^ies  *  ito  sectare^  •  tfiS  ISA^^  ^Wtt^lial 
beefrrestdred  to  hct^  by  the  valour  of  the  intM^'i^iAiV''''  ^'' '^;^l 
Spain  ^itbsat  the  ultimate  etpiaMdn'df  t^  cdihhi6ii4tiVliMj 
but^  inft«r'd9[ortsforit^  accom^lbbment,  d^v^lbps'^dH^  d^'^sK^ 
steady  perseverance,  than  of  vigor  and  activity  suited  to  tlvr  i^i^ig^iic^^ 
of  the  enterprise*;  and>  bf  a  singuMr  dfepurtifref  ifrbiif^hV  lofty  gene* 


eo-operation,  a  jealousy,  most  injurious  to  herself,  of  those  spleodid 
feats  of  arms,  by  which  her  ally  has  saved  her  from  the  periU  of 
subjugation. 

lu  the  prosperous  issue  of  the  contest,  Great  Britain  Is,  perhaps^ 
more  deeply  int^ested  than  all  the  Continental  States*  Besides  the 
re-opeoing  of  her  ancient  channels  of  free  commerce  with  tbe 
world,  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  her  to. guard,  with.sleeplcfi 
vigUaiice,  against  every  encroachment  upon  her  maritime  rights,  the 
unimpaired  maintenance  of  which  is  vitally  essential  to  her  national 
digi^ty.  and  power  and  independence.  National  rivalry,  clashing 
political  and  commercial  interests^  incompatibility  of  the  despotic 
ipirit  of  t^e  prench  with  the  free  principles  of  the  Britiali  Govern* 
ment,  together  with  the  unsubdued  and  unmitigated  personal 
hostility  of  the  French  Ruler. towards  England,  present  very  Strang 
reasons  for  concluding,  that  France,  abortive  as  every  such  attenipt 
cannot  fail  to  prove,  will  nevertheless  long  continue  either  openly  to 
aasail  her  fiational  independence,  or  secredy  to  organize  her  vast  - 
resources  for  effecting  its  destruction.  Security,  notf^the.pr^ 
aervation  of  b^r  national  existence,  (which  rests  8S|fely,  enough  on' 
the  basis  of,  l^r  patriotic  spirit  and  her  intrinsic  strength),  but 
against  a  capricious  and  harassing  renewal  of  hostilit^ea.on  the  port 
of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  stability.aiid  greatnesf 
df  the  Biitjj^i?  Empire,  must  evidently  be  the  principal  end  of  the 
war;  so  far,  ^  least,  as  Great  Britain  has  a  separate  intefest  in  ha 
prosecution.  i    . 

Such  are  the  objects  for  which  the  various  belligerents  have  had 
recourse  to  armii,  and  in  tbe^attainpaent  of  which  each  haa  aa  iate- 
rest  exclusively  its  own. 

Th^ae  vicwa  naturally  give  rise  to  the  question,  whether  or  not 
Ijbe  principle  of  tl^  war  might  not  have  been  so  fjir  simplified  as  tq 
embrace  all  these  distinct  interejits  in  one  grand  comprehenm^  . 
ag^ne,  whicji^  ifi  rm^img  *^  legitimate  end  for  which:  aa  ns^oy 
patnodc  armies  have  taken  th^,  field,  shbuld,  at  the  same  tlittf^ 
efec^u^Uy^apcQ^npIish,  as  pai:ts  of  the  same  MfhcJe,  the  difief>ent 
Qlgectn  for  ^ich  each  Sla^  fel^  itself  compelled  >  eag^ge^  in 

jiq^tiKties?..,,^ ,/.,  .  ^  ^ 

.In  answer  I  t9^j^8,  inquiry,  it  may  be  obs<>ryed^  that  mUitarf 
o^jefp^tibos  are  in^^y  instrumeatal  to  the  acbi^yemept  of  polkicat 
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dktigDt.  Unity  of  political  design  ougbt^  therefore^  naturallj  to 
lead  to  UDity  of  military  operation ;  and^  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, this  simple  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  promise  the  ordinary  chances  of  success. 
But  this  chance  of  success  must  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  discordant  political  views  affect  the  unity  of  the 
military  combination.  Though  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  its 
operations  can,  in  this  case,  produce  only  an  inadequate  result :  the 
political  and  military  leaders  must  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 
and  their  movements  guided  by  systematic  direction;  otherwise,  a 
lai^e  and  well-disciplined  allied  army  may  prove  infefior  to  a  smaller 
force,  under  a  skilful  commander,  possessing,  sufficient  address  to 
blend  all  varying  sentiments  into  one  feeling  of  martial  ardor,  and  to 
combine  his  political  and  military  efforts  for  the  single  accomplish- 
laent  of  the  same  point. 

If  it  were  practicable  to  array  against  France  the  whole  of  the 
military  resources  of  her  adversaries,  and  to  communicate  to  all  the 
forces  brought  into  the  field  one  general  sentiment,  which  shouM 
actuate  tlie  whole,  as  if  they  constituted  an  army  fightii^  under  the 
banners  of  the  same  sovereign,  would  not,  to  every  person  capable 
of  forming  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  respective  advantages  of 
the  combatants,  the  issue  of  the  conflict  still  appear  to  be  involved 
ioisnxious  doubt  ?  If  then  such  fears  are  well  founded,  when  the 
M'hole  strength  of  the  allied  force  has  the  benefit  of  the  most  perfect 
and  intimate  union — when  the  political  and  the  military  objects  are 
in  the  minutest  points  coincident*<-and  when  the  co-operation  is  so 
complete  as  to  be  undisturbed  by  any  jealous  or  selfish  considera- 
tion, can  it  possibly  be  expected,  that,  without  this  strict  bond  of 
union,  a  continentklwar  can  be  successfully  conducted  to  a  general 
issue?  Hence  it  may,  without  any  hazardous  assumption,  be 
inferred)  that  every  exclusively  national  object  should  be  sacrificed 
to  the.  general  interest;  since,  without  this  temporary  suspension 
of  all  subordinate  views,  perfeqt  military  co-operation,  upon  which 
every  hope  of  ultimate  success  must  be  founded,  must  soon  be 
weakened  and  disorganized.  * 

It  niayi  perhaps,  be  asked,  are  these  objects,  which  have  beeo 
exhibited  under  the  complexion  of  points  of  exclusive  or  subordi- 
sate  interest,  and  which  have  in  reality  been  of  theoisehea  coin 
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^Bidered  as  affording  to  each  belligerent  a  jugtifiajbje  ground  of  war, 
tQ  be  passed  over  as  unimportant,  and  to  be  wholly  sacrificed  ? 
Certainly  hot:  tbeyare  only  to  be  suspended,  till  all  tliese  minor 
interests  be  secured  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  end,  for 
which  the  scabbard  has  been  thrown  aside.  But  what  is,  or  ought 
to'  be,  the  main  object  of  Ais  general  union  ?  Security  for  the 
absolute  political  independence  of  each  state.  How  is  this  to  be 
/effected?  It  is  certaiiily  not  a  task  of  easy  execution  j  but  yet  it  is 
not  impracticable ;  and  unless  it  be  realized,  sRort  will  be  the  interval 
^f  repose,  of  .which  the  nations  of  Europe  can  hereafter,  in  the 
midst  of  their  ^fondest  anticipation  of  continued  peace,  indulge  the 
expectation  of  enjoyment. 

An  effectual  balance  of  power  mmt  be  re-established. 

The  basis  of  tjiis  equipoise  of  relative  political  strength  must  be 
laid  in  the  reduction  of  the  physical  and  political  r^ource?  of 
Fk^nce:  thelimi|ts  of  her  Empire  must  be  circumscribed.  They> 
<:an  never  be  permitted,  with  any  prospect  of  security  for  the  f^tur^ 
irepose  of  Europe,  to  form  an  outUne  of  colossal  power,  which  a 
restless  spirit  of  aggrandizement  is  incessantly  laboring  to  com- 
plete, but  which  will  never  be  completed,  while  tlie  weakness  arid 
folly  tand  Uindness  of  the  continental  nations  supply  the  chief  of 
this  mighty  Empire  with  materials  for  the  daily  nourishment  of  hi^ 
insatiable  ambition. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  inquire,  1st.  Whether  the 
reduction  of  the  menacing  and  overgrown  power  of  France  be 

•p-s^cticable  ? 

-    Sd.  What  means  may  be  rendered  the   most  efficient  for  this 

purpose? 

'    3d.  Whelher  the  actual  state  of  Europe    be   favorable  to  it§ 

i^xecution?  '  ■    .  * 

i  The  prodigious  aggrandizement  of  France  by  cop^wpst  in.w^r, 
iftBd  by  aggression  in  peace,  has  augmented  her  resour.c^s  beypR^ 
Abse  of  any  other  c<,»)tinental  power.  ^  In  popi;latiop,.fluW;Pft5f 
perhaps  claim  some  superiority;  but  >vith  refer^pce  tp  ^\^.  va^^ 
extent  of  her  territories,  her  numerous,  subjects  ^re  hm  w/?^l^ 
for  militsiry  destination.  In  agricultural,  conji^ierciaJ^  apd  %appial 
Tsesources,  the  advantage  is  indisputably  on  tb^  sjde  of  praqc^^ 
©at  Ae  disteacB  whipb  separates  the  two  Jgniypiies  wUi  pf?^^'? 


itmierk^^nilemifH^'B,  oqa^idetaUe^driofl;  aaCigpidy-^MMittfdt 

^itteBtic|yolitic«.  I».4kbn€tsfe'tbeir,rnMftii0iirfi«Mteal  aiiioy«ioe^ 
iftbakbd  b;  allkticeV  ^'vitt  li«r  ihtnfficianl  f or  ^dteiiivB  •wtiAif^ . '  . 

It  is  ^fgkc:  wpmrrhiiiiwjH 4ot  aikte  a* iimihr «<dfaiiiafal  of  texfapro^ 
p0pd6iii»ilM  .nBB6«hBi'lrf'iF0ance;i«hd  tliowiof  s%^-  dteolber 
Ctllitiiiei«d0lat8k  i  TA«rihiBimay^«f  tMdalieiri^ibadaoM^ 

Mitt*-     ^  '  •»   ii>  r?../.  .:  •:  "i       .'•  •*'  ''  i".  •  I  ^   li  I  .      . 

'iiy<A«mi»i4|^llra«^ni9«eiiM^^  Stale  tilat^  iwdi  tfte  mofll 
MlMtdm^c^nmA^oir^ii  itB.mtifo  liikkfail  mfaeuki  af  faoetHky^  eatf 
tfirpiiet'tO'initeaigrwMtaaiiBqpriBii^  the  iffiiBDcb  Bnipipiry  it 

wt>ldHbet^rluii«»}iid«%e!tbeii»pn^^tk  edaflnt,  ptosecwleiini^y 
fiiiilniiilileriaiiEttni^taben'ibfoi^  td  an^ 

ochirvosttk  iMti  a  eoafiarintiooi  oferiOcriiApsiRitetdtfmeiiieD^  of  ibe 
^(0rj^  pi(iw«iV*fer  die  iteAietioDdf  tefaich  it  wasifipresaly  •nndertakeM.^ 
^*-4t  k,  ikieis,  bift  too  eniUnl;^  >tbalfy' lotoofntieL'Eraiice  to  retinte 
mitbto  jtsft  and  raoMuMeiiiani^/  i»sai>  edtaqpfriseto  wfakb  did 
gf«ate9t  p«F#ei^'Oti  tbe  Contfaietit  mI  uwe^nali  nuroccon^ed  by  efficiailb 

'^  >B«tiaff8  wbthefiafdkreftoieoHdjadeydiat  Kiattce  tna j^  heaceibrdii 
trittm^Mfady:faiddefiaac#i:ti'«very  tttti^nipt;  toi^chto^^  her  power 
witfaih  jikii  limitr  astmaykha'  oompatiblefwMi  the  liberti^ ^f  oduc 
Statdif  If  a  shigle  arm  be  too  feeble  to  inflict  a  decisive  blow^ 
ate  there  qo'  oieaos  of  ilij(^goradng  it^ ,  that  it  aiay  atrike  with  more 
tfeet^^i^  itimpoMrible  to  6karpew^di|&  weapion^  so  as  to  reader  it  a 
mor^forhiidableuaatnuliant  of  attach^  Gigtotic  force  may  eastfy 
a^erooin^  4he  length  of  an  cordiiiiKy  combajiant;  but  may,  periiaps, 
ibeaaity- be. 'Subdued^,  vheii  aasafBedby  tbe.untted  and  eqdalized 
Tigow  of  tfirfaHor  oppp^inents;  tiiimatedrto  tfae'iigbt  by  a  high  and 
wMb  ^eme  afjwsii&gi^'Vhe  only  praeticable  mode  of  represmog 
die  iaardmata  ambitibn4>f  Fraffcerisi  ^o  reaititun  it  by  the  very  ikieana 
triiieb-'flte-jheraetf  eti^dys^fdr  its  tddalgeoce.  iBorce^  absolute 
Ibhee,  sdperiot  to  ChefcoUtettvia  military  power  of  Fi'aucc,' either  in 
muakfftB  or  eqi^lpmenit,  in  skill  or  in  vahMnr^  and  endmsiasticaUy 
aoitiialiad  bydiajiiatiiDe  of<their  eaiuie,  can  alouebereUed  apoo  for 
the  accompliduixent  of  diese  salutary  views.  Upon  this  alone  de- 
pends the  pvaotickibilUy  of  ^^ppoth^  France  with  eflfect. 

Withtfefdrteee  tinte  secoiul  topic  of  isquiry^  it  may  beremariosd^ 
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HMt  tha  tmmnm^t  tfe  Ffendi  Binpwe^  opm  an  akttecl  nd 
gtaenl  cwlcvMoia,  cao  hardly  be  cimpi^,  iockfliDg  .thoia  derivad 
fvoui  alllier  oampilaoijr  aHittioet,  ^  aMickaaore  than  one-third  oC 
the  wboiereaoorcaf  of  the  ^ufopean  StBleft.r?r-At  the  ficit  newp  it 
would  wffppmc  that  Ijiis  Munerical  ai^i*  phgwipai  tapariarity  alane 
iv«ttld '  fifrnUi  the  latter,  mth  ahiifidfQ  t  matamb  ^  retitflaog  .thoae 
aaibitiotts  project*;  lor  the  esecpMcm  of  which  iheiepoia.^f  the 
world  has  so  loi%  been  disturbed.  The  means  of  resistance,  tharaii 
lorey  exist;*' and  ftntU  the resoiirdeadf  France a^N:aach  oiucb .nearer 
toaQ0quahty  with  the  Miolei  coUecthre  lesooreas;  of  the  rest. of. 
Euro^>  it  would-be  ptcBM^tre  to  despair  of  >tba  dtiaMite  liberatioii 
of  Ihe  Catttineat  from  the  d^spbticascendanc^'of  that  formidabla 
Empire.  The  akilf^l  intfpgiias.  of  the  French  Govemnient  hafe 
hifliartQ  .frustrated  every  attempt  to  easbody  a  auffiicieat  military 
£oroe  to'^coanteract  its  views ;  apd  it  remaiBB  to  be  8een>  whether 
Ike  iata}  experience  of  past  failures  )|piU  have  at  lengdi  awakened 
the  nations  of  Europe  to  arconvictioo  of  the  neoessity  of  acting  with 
union,  if  they  propoae  tp  act  wijth  effect.  They  undoubtedly  .poa« 
aess  the  means  of  emancipatii^  themselves  from  the.caprkiotta 
lyranny  of  French  control;  and  if  thaytdo  not  '^aail  theaneliiea  of 
'diem  lik'ith  equal  proiliptitude  and.  wisdom^  the  aueceis  which  they: 
may  now  purchase,  at  die  price  ^f  unaniaKNis  onertion;  ^iUy  bere^ 
after^like  the  Sybilliiie  books^be^ually  expansiveand  less  complete. 
.  If  no  doubt  exist  as  to  the  practicahility,  by  a  grand  compwhefr- 
aive  and  united  effort,  of  oftpaaiiig  (o  the  nuf|i!»oiia  aisni^  of 
France^  armies  equally  numetous^  and  exctlad  ta  military  glory  by 
higher  hopes  and  a  nobler  cause,  the  main  point  to  wfiiok  tb^  aUiea. 
should  direct  all  their  attentioii|  diould  .be  ^,  perfect  cx>inci4^ncci  of 
military  and  political  views :  m  the  further  pDaaecution  Qf  boitili* 
ties,  their  efforts  should  all  terminate  inone  point.  One  object,  in 
wiucfaall  the  States  of  £«ut)pe  jiMve,  either  immediately,  or  ulti- 
mately, the  same  general  interest,  should  hp  iniiexitiiy  pursued  by 
all.  It  s)BQ«ild  also  po^se^a  a  paramount  importance^  and  ihould^ 
in  its  realization,  secure  to  each  State,. separately,  the  aeparatn 
object  which  or^nally  justified  ita  d^terminatiofi  tpbaveieoQursa 
•to  waf» 

But  how  can  various  Stales  in  arms  be  induced  to  feel  the  aama 
jitfeieat  in  prosecuting  war  for  the  acbieyf  aitnt  of  the  sani^  f n44 
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^Ihe  tnMkt  Stales  havmg  more  to  apprehend  than  dH>M  of  ^ 
first  ranlc^  how  cm  like  faitler  be  pdewled  upon  to  naeke  the  nme 
extfaovdinary  exertions,  under  drcomstanoes  produccife  of  less 
imnicdiate  ahrm  i  But  it  siiottld  be  remensbered,  dmt  the  cansis 
ibr  appreheiteioo,  though  more  remote  in  the  case  of  die  graater 
State,  may  ultimately  prove  equally  menacing  to  each;  and  that  if 
•nations  of  secondary  rank  should  now  fall,  from  a  want  of  support 
from  those  of  the  first  class,  the  latter  may  be  unable  to  prepare 
for  th«r  own  defsnce,  when  diehr  tarn  arrived  to  contend  with  die 
common  foe,  for  the  preserratiott  of  their  national  existence. 

To  this  eady  what  general  object  can  be  proposed,  but  the  limite- 
Hon  of  die  power  of  Franoe««i4he  reduction  of  the  territories  under 
lier  imii>e<fiate  domipnon  to  that  extent,  which,  without  infringing 
upon  har  dignity  as  one  of  the  first  in  wtk  among  the  nations  and 
•mpires  of  the  world,  riiall  deprive  her  of  die  means  of  invading 
die  independence  of  odi^  States,  and  interrupting  the  happy  reign 
of  peace,   at  any  moment  that  she  iiyKy  think  favorable  to  her 
scheme  of  -  universal  dominion?  But  it^  perhaps,  will  be  demanded', 
wfaetfam'  diis  has  not  been  die  sole  object  of  all  the  wars  that  have 
been  waged  v^ith  France,  during  the  last  twenty  years?     Pardy, 
and  vaguely,  it  has,  widKWt  doubt,  been  blended  with  the  odier 
mws  of  various  beffigerents.    Bui  mver,  in  amy  ime  inMiance,  ka$ 
ii  bem  dearkf  and  dMnetly  denned,  and  openly  and  nm^nUy 
nvomtdj'OM  tkejnst  and  legitinuiit  and  soie  obfeet  ofhoUUe  cambv- 
nation  agaimt  France.    Hence  a  collision  of  modves  and  interests 
could  not  fail  to  produoe  diose  effects,  which  were  natundly  to  bo 
expected  from  an  itt-cemented  union;  a  change  in  die  relative 
position  of  the  belligerents,  more  or  less-  favorable  to  the  aggran^ 
disranentof  France^  both  durii^  the  actual  continuance  of  bostili* 
ties,  and  on  die  rstum  of  peace — a  period^  of  which  she  sedulously 
avafls  heradf  IQ  org^niae  her  new  resources  as  materials  for  new 
aggressions* 

A'Congsess  of  the  diderent  4States  of  Europe,  convened,  not  for 
peace,  (except  eventually),  but  for  the  solemn  purpose  of  recover* 
ing^  and  saciiriilgtheir  midona)  independence,  would|,  in  the  present 
posture  of  European  affiurs,  contribute,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  proceeding,  to  restore  die  lost  equipoise  of  the  continental 
powers,    A  d^riaftttoiy  ^t  of  such  a  c<Hivwtioa  wouU  givf 
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4tedwe<t'iitliditylD%hel3ff€7e;of«fitefiietiottfilii^.  '^JKwcliiid  beA^ 
tik«t'eftbctiibli0te|»to<w«r(b4be'rott(M^t«etiof  1^  of  p&wBt, 

^wlhout^jktickriiiere'cm  be.iiof»«aoe  witb  my  ebance  of  dnratioii. 
<)fnni8Hlt)aL*tHi()esiiii^tpesstUy  t^rededetbe  utter  €»fhictioiief>  the 
ilib«rtie94]|f  llie  Gontiiiinit;  iMrtils  ptmae  that  «#oiiM  loUbv!*^  ynjvM 
ibe'«fri|lfied;i^  aU  the  Mewinga  that  ewiear  it  to  mavkiivk  it 
jVoiiW'te>a'8Me.cf  fe|>QliB  fouodM  oii  a  base  atad  nmvtt^al  sub- 
^miammto  d^podc  Bway»-'al)a#pid  exblefitse^  in  wbick  theHbeM; 
abetgtas'of  tha  «(hi1  w'oiiid  sbmifaer  in  }3i^ectineleiisn^8a.  :  ' 

If  a  dadaiation  to  this  a&ct  Mitm  ias»ed  'by  ^  Cbiq^ressrof 
JAMfilM»a^  tfesfenibled  {or  tke  as^eHioili  reco^acy,.  aM  defbn^6  of 
•Iftilwrsevaratsfi  rights^  coiiM  il  fail  t»..piiodude' the  ^  most  ftelMikyd 
fasakf.    If>  at  the  siimi^  iinie^  it  abjafe^ed  all  views  of  conqnatt^  al 
inlerleraticf  nvith  the  iatarntl  cottcern^.  bf  Fraiiee^r  and  eveb  «ae- 
^[aSvooally  expressed  a  desire  to  mmbtaao'rellMSoiis  of  araky  wiA 
ibalfKHpery  whenever  the  tprioetplaif  of  bed  gbveniinfent^  liiid  the 
^eqbilabU  teductioa  of  hei*  poIitiBal  |ihepondevaace»,  sbauld  aflbrciA 
MMBabfe  gUaraiH:^  fbl- tbetr  teeurity,  .wonU'aot  its  justice' a(nd 
maderalfeB  be  uhiversatly  ajdinittbdi,  abd  iwbuld:  aot  tbia 'general 
jwbniskiott  taateriatiy  aid  AfaA  aecompUtfigMait  of  tbe  «itd  stoalf  for 
airttiohtH^  ^clarttion  wttsprdnvUgatidd? 

\Next.to.t1ie  assertian  of  tbail  oWn  iadependM  soveiietgnirighii^ 
4ktf  pasaisa  eKteat  of  the  liibitaficin'  witfaiA  whiah  ^tfie  pow«r\  af 
JPirance  dbwld  be  rae6rictad>  aboald  occupy  die  fiiUasfi  attentton  of 
itfits  aii^iis(b««sseaibfliy^  .    ^<  .    .  v.    . 

> '  Difficttltiliivoiibi  oertiunly  be  to  reduoei:a.ifaei^aiHie>8tandard«tha 
aacuntiesigiaast.  faiiioe  eiioroachiaearts,  wbidthieach  Stato  laighit 
ikem  expcfdicmt  forits*  e\v&*inNnediafee  .safety..  Biitib  deteroiiimif 
the  sc^It  <y(  oSitsmye  operations,  it  wouldbeia  capital  error  to  snp* 
pt>9e>  tbat  it'  eUamld  be  adapted-  to  measure^.^by  t  aatiaipation^  tbe 
^becurcid  grandeur  aodrdesradation  of-th^  Freaeb  'Em^iiei  Justica 
demands  that  her  wealth,  her  dignity,  her  power,  as  a  State  of  tb« 
fyht  rmkf  sbotaM  be: duly  ragardad-.  as  the;  Sancttifisd  altribulea  of 
juationa)  indepefidence.  ,i    i . 

.  £tit|  tatbe  ^pport  of  thia'indepeikleBiee»  ifeianat  neoassiry. that 
Eranoeisbu^d  aggrandize,  bar  Empire  by  Ibe  iaaorporatian  of  H^- 
land-aodtheiHanseTownf ;  that  fibb  sboaldtanae^xSwitKBrlaind^dnd 
the  grai^i^  part. iaf  iWy  to  bar  0wii  posacautub^  and  rc^ab  the 
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90mmuier  of  ibe  latter  t&^riUxjf^  o^tdnsiUy  laader  ^  dttracler  vl 
^B  aUy,  but  really  under  the  «rassalage  of  feadal  Hitycctioii.  Nor 
is  it  requisite  ^t  Spfua  aiui  PorJtt^d  should  be  reduced  to  the 
poujdition  of  Jinpe;rial  Proviucea^  or  that  the  north-eastetHi  jbouodft^ 
rie«  of  Fr9Jice  sbo|iLi  be  prot^ted  agaiost  th^  inroads  of  her 
imiitary  neighboui's  by  the  Cunfedenatjon  of  the  Rluo^  Ali  tbcat 
fle£euces  wad  precautious  are  not  requisite  for  the  coatalidatioQ  of 
peace.  Had  her  views  been  really  pacific^  ^11  these  aUifiocei^ 
iacoq>oratiQns,  aod  unfinished  ocuif  uests,  would  have  forined  no 
part  of  her  polky :  sufficiently  great  in  herself,  ^he  would  not  kwm 
needed  doe  aideilher  of  such  alliances,  of  a  direct  aggrandn^wsal 
fdf  her  territory,  or  of  ppospective  aequisitioas,  to  iseciwe  to  berscS^ 
^ud  to  the  world,  the  iuesUoiable  beasts  of  a  lo^g  ai^  flotisbing 
ifiterval  of  repose*  t     . 

Th^  truth  is,  tbene  coafedon^ve  alliances  %nd  iocoipori^ojN  of 
territory  were  made  with  diametrically  opposite  viewf :  not  tQ  yre^ 
terve,  l^ut  0  violate  peace;  not  to  def^^ad,  but  to  eiikige  lodefi? 
Wtely  the  boundaries:  of  the  French  JE^njpire. 

At  one  period;  France  «6Sected  to  be  satisfied  with  the  timili^ 
whicji,  it  was  iu^gipedi  Nature  lierself  bad  assigned  to  her.  THbe 
Shine,  the  Pyr^ees, ,  and  the  Ocea%  were  considered  to  be  tl^ 
outline  of  ber.  proper  ^rritorial  di{nension3."^£veu  the  an^bitious 
mws  of  several  of  ^tUe  revolutipn^ii^r.goverumeiits  did  notj^  at  ieasfi 
Qslensibly,  .^dvs^nce  hej^^NQd  thefi^  traces  of  national  den^arcation* 
They  were,  howeverj.most  fully  developed  after  the  erection  of  the 
Iknited  consulate,  aadl^aye.si^ce  pro^essively  acquired  a  more  conr 
sistent  shape  and. expansion  undar  the  consulate  for  life;  and  still 
nore  since  the  establbbment  of  the  foundations  of  a  new  dynasty.  Tbo 
schemes  of  an^bitipn  fpr^nerly  projected  by  the  numerous  individuals, 
in  whom  was  vested  the  simultaneous  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power, 
i¥erethi9n.fru8l;r|itedby  tbe  secvet  jealousies  and  divisions  of  the 
bfadfB  pf  the  gwernmeot.  In  the  defence  of  France  against  all 
external  attacks^  they  were  all  equally  zealous  and  united;  but 
fbeir  vpeivs  qf  cpnque&t  wanted  ti^t  da,ngerou3, unity  and  simplicity 
of  plan^  under  which  tl^y  have  been  sp  sucpessfnliy  prosecutec!, 
finoe  the  direction  of.  the  military  energies  of  Fiance  has  been 
usurped  aud  exercised  by  one  individual*  . 
'  It  baa  bc«oi»e  moro  and  more  evidei^^  that  the  periods  of  peace 
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mid  \var  are  rendered  equally  sul^servient  to  the  exteniion  of  the 
power  of  France.  In  the  former^  treatieS|.  at  least  mth  minor 
States,  have  lost  their  obligation.  Pretexts,  either  plausible,  or 
absurd,  have  been  unhesitatingly  advanced  to  give  a  speci^tts 
ianction  to  their  violation.  In  the  latter,  success  has  seldom  been 
long  faithful  to  the  standard  of  her  adversaries,  and  has  generally 
aecured  to  her,  at  the  termination  of  hostilities,  an  augmentation  of 
resources  for  their  early  renewal. 

If  then,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  the  system  of  France  be 
vncbangeabiy  the  same — if  an  incessant  extennon  of  dominion, 
both  by  -direct  aonexations  of  territory,  and  by  the  subservient 
alliance  of  States,  destined  hereafter  to  be  actually  incoil-porated 
with  France^  be  the  code  of  policy  by  which  all  her  movemaiits 
are  uniformly  regulated,  who  will  undertake  to  indicate  the  land* 
mark  to  which  this  overwhelming  flood  will  ultimately  reach  f 
Where  shall  the  mound  be  erected  to  resist  its  farther  encroach- 
fnenti  ?  Unless  the  torrent  be  checked/what  fair  and  fertile  regions 
will  be  devastated  by  the  fury  of  its  course  !  How  many  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  will  yet  be  sacrificed  to  its  unbridled  ra^e! 
The  cowardice  or  baseness  of  a  great  |M>rtion  of  the  world,  mad^ 
reinstanceto  the  power  of  France  almost  equally  hopeless;  and 
while  fear  and  servility  sharpened  the  siford  of  the  destroyer,  foHj^ 
iand  imbecility  lent  their  aid  to  whet  its  edge  for  their  own  de«tnif> 
tion.  Surely  the  period  is  arrived,  when  the  Continental  States, 
taught  by  the  political  vicissitudes  of  many  years  of  bitter  expen- 
ence,  vicissitudes  too,  of  which  the  causes  would  admit  of  an  easy« 
and  natural  explanation,  will  distinctly  perceive  the  impending 
danger  to  i^hich  they  are  exposed,  and  which,  if  only  apparently 
removed,  will  produce  much  more  fatal  consequences .  to  them  in 
after-times. 

It  may  then  be  taken  as  an  admitted  point,  that  there  is  no  alter- 
native between  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  France,  and  th^ 
alternate  subversion  of  all  the  secondary  States  of  the  Continent, 
with,  possibly,  the  ultimate  ruin  of  those  which  stiH  hold  the  first 
rank  in  the  scale  of  national  dignity  and  wealth  and  influence.' 

If  a  Congress  of  Sovere^n^  should  be  held,  for  the  purpose  of 
deliberating  on  the  most  effectual  means  of  providing  for  the  pre* 
sent  and  future  security  of  their  respective  dominions,  would  it  not. 
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in  die€rtt  imitaiice,  mppeir  to  etch  ttUtttrioug  member  of  it  to  b^ 
kidHpeiatdbly  necesMuy,    tb«t  ai  general  aiikuice)  offensive  and 
dkfenme,  afeuU  eslablkk  a  basts  for  all  their  concurrent  measures  f 
W^M  it  not  dso  foe  attended  wtdi  advanCagey  both  to  their  cause, 
and  to  tbeir  ppoceedings,  if  this  diiance  should  be  held  to  be  valid^ 
for  oflensive  operafionsy  only  until  a  fair  and  equitable  reduction  of 
die  power  of  Franee  shall  be  effected,  MrUlst  its  validity,  with  i^ 
gard  to  its  defensive  character^  should  remaio  permanently  in  force  ?- 
By  such  a  restriction  upon  Ae  conditions  of  the  aUiance,  the  justice- 
of  the  principles  on  whicb  it  tvaS:  fouiided,  would  be  rendered  more 
obvious  aiad  palpable^  and  would  aid  tfaeexecution  of  the  measures 
9rigsaaring:fr6m  it,  by  securing  for  it  the  benefit  of  tbe  public  seMi« 
ment  in  itsfevor*    And  what  tiniidityy  what  despondency  in  their 
owtt  resources, ,  should  preventitbe  allied  powers  from  declaring, 
'^  thai  tim  txitmion  af  the  bMndanei  of  the  Frexch  Empii^ybe- 
^  jfimi  the  Rkikie  and  the  Ppremtes,  is  iacompatibie  with  the'  libef^^ 
^^  ties  of  Muf^ope  f*     Tnteepidity  there  would  be  in  ^  dclelaiation ; 
but  isftfie  oli^t  to  which  it  points  t>f  so  extravagantly  diffit*utt  a 
oalwe^  asjto  be  dlto^cther  impracticable  i    If  the  bitlitary  ^Ibrce  of 
^  the  Coptioenly  ^  sided  by  th^i  naval,  military,  and  finandal  resonrces^ 
of  thifi.coutttvy^'^^rar  embodied  agaiust  France— if  systematic  unitjr^ 
of 'd*te<?^Qii'i«t0r&  skilfttUy  given  t^  tbis  fdrce--*if»  diiriag  their  wdl^ 
combiiied  operatibos,  ^veiy  sejaitiinieiit  of  national  jeiiofosy,  evei^ 
di^crsipaotffeeliii^^^  iMlioiial  fai^'^i '  wereaUw^audfsupprdsseds 
•—if  a  common  impression  of  common  danger  communicated  to  tbis» 
whole  (ftf  single  jfeeKng  of  militsrgpjador,  animated 'by 'the  chedring 
l^p#;pf»|)ireH0nJ»ig  tbe  indapeaiieiiGe  of  the  weidd  from  being  saei^ 
#<^iM^esiiKine  of  sanguinary  end  lawleas  amfaitioB^£4be'altaitw 
^puEmtof  .<iiOf«Maralo|yect|' .consecrated  by  the  tia|«aiified  appi^ 
^on  .of]|b0  moml  asd  enkghtaaed  pohioa'ol^iiaiikiad^cbnstitiitet 
fbf  soje  pfkp^  ^f  iiiito»>  fori  wUdi^tiie-  nAmeroMsiiiffcb  of  die  aUiei^ 
yrpuUit)^  <o»rqbriled  ^aistst  tfa^  eiien^y  ;>  mightiieAiiieinnKipatioor 
of  &ikt<^,  be  ^fei^atty  adhieved'^  by  k;  coibbiosten  /(ponded  upon 
fM^ili  pi^jfcffpld^i  and,«stiinnHstol  nby  every:  meiive  tliait  can  urge 
B^olb.MVii^'tO'jybejaost.  xeiilous  porfoirmaoee  of « their^lorioul 

.   To;tl|is  fb^  cold  poUtieaL  calculatOKi  wilb  perhaps  reply:  your 
j^nsoviog^  iac^nditMkMdi  iikd  your  condi^ms  are  inexeciitabk;  youi< 
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i|iHi:e^e«a£  EnfOpsMi  lybeofy^/whitshtyou  ptiopose  to  TMsetn^  99 
itia^Ba6««nt)i»  9caki^amalfleiiiraaiajttcroiiiB6Ultffeantiahdl»  Yow 
^i^c^  to  »Qcom|dirii.wib«t.ex{wnttiise  has  tong'  iince  tlMgltt  yiui  tl» 
1)01  ijiifiraeliciible:;  3H>tt  i^pedr  tbr .  reduce^  into  «iii»^  knntioilitof 
lyj^oJa^  tbo^  «kilient»..'wfak:h  are  decreed  to  be  etcnMiiydiBOoitbint^ 
yaS4  ^itffic^t  i0  Mbniifyilileiiests,  wfaich^  wkjleeacb'Stktli'retain^  tb«i 
1^^  purtfcWi  «f:  mdepcmkaQe^  can  never  assume  «'^itniiitiid(^'  of 
qtft^paoter;  y9li'€X{fte<it  that  Cahinets^.^hieh  haive  kNlj^  entertained 
^^insteacb'Qrtieca  secret  hostility^  nof  aeiitimen^  «bqnldi«4  oniie 
sittap^ad  all  entuitj,  and>  etttm;into  one  common  league  -^ItbH  tik^ 
waffflath:ai«d  fiilbussiiaaiDrof ui»a»pkiousirieiidsliip;  and4h8t*aniiie9/ 
dififefing  Itqui  eack  c^er  in  langoagey  in  habba/in  religiohj  inta^tics^ 
iiv  miiilariii  s^al^  and  under,  the  codnnaiid  of  kadeniy  att  'ambkifauft^ 
oC  gtory,  bat  envious  of  each  other's  fame^  sboiiid'Co->6peratd>iprith* 
aUtto^  9ililffil;reg«ibirity  of.  pcogrossioD^  with  which  tbd  mdtibAB^  of 
^  moajlddioate'  and  complex  machinery  may  be  adjusted  by  the 
ingpoui^rof  die  scientific  artiat.  Aain  these  exp^olataons  jhi  ha¥0 
iH^amore aaialed  by  the  aangaiiieness:^^  yoiv  hopes^  thaw gtnded^ 
l^  ibltaiiggeitiona  of.  sober  iavest^tioa,  you  must  plepttt^^  if  ae^ 
iW0B^<tt|^<9*^^^^^^*^  ^^  ^  putiRtr«n<fer.«!itQinriafHft,  Ikaving* 
toQi  fanitsiiDaltaioaUe  object^  the  compresskMrrof  the^botindafies^ 
<lf|B9uu9a!wilittn  fte  Bbiiieaod.tbe  Pyfenees^tasufcoHt  to  Ae^disap^ 
ffiig^&n^iit  to.whieh  sueh  unqtiatiiiBd  exDrs^agauce  is  sure  to  be 
«ipoae«i.  ■;  ..^     i- 

.Thiabnaad  counterniiateiiiant'isy  however^  not?  M^llotiy  unanswei^ 
M^¥  The*  reduction'  of  theEr-eDeh  Emptre  %idiin' itmits-  whichf 
imidA*.lMfdii^aasigato4taa(iiich'gae8ter  temtorial*)9icteht^i|han'Afs# 
iiribicdi'MiBSifonnerly  avbjtect^^  doraipion  oft-tte  Bohrbons^ 

%9iild;cfflrtaiidy  not  be  an;achievi»Meiit  of  opdusaaytdifitculfy.  Btit 
1jtoi0suaeo£d»eaUiiaiioilUheiiiatim  general 

^mfairGMOs«»i>'d^  g*«9d  ohgeet.  ol-  faostsHty^  notwithatandin^  it!i 
amnfipltthmmit  m^  be^  plaped  beyoaii  the  sphere  of  Aieir  eaer^ 
tstaa.  It  iaiOhrieiia^  that  where  coGNmrre«oe  is  desit^e^  di^re 
qfaftuklibe  a  obmaoo  poiiil  in  whidi  Ais  eeBeurrcnbettftoiild^  bava 
its  centre.  And  why  should  not  this  point  be  fixed  in  the  limitatioii 
faSiAe  territorial  extent  of'  Sraace  I  It  may  idtiinately  be  foiin<l  to 
bekjpayiiiihfe  tftiCkeuaaofibait  widmi  die  reduced  oudiue-  wluck 
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HH^.be  detiBrminedk  upon  ikdiGmrngMCmgrea^^tM,  if}^l%pMt 
in  the  absolute  necessity  of  acting  in  concert  for  this  moak^  i0lf€iD?j 
tant  end,  thouglK  thejr^on^'  fiii)  iii  idHtnivivg  ftdamfUte-  triiMfib, 
dicjf mafr  ^t  sa.far.nitbMdaa  to lyffeck  'Btck.a  v^drnttmrnL^oi ,Am 
power  of  fraiKsev 'M^inay -sffBdl  tiuch  hiitterimoi)^  agunaHHhd 
ifituve.violatipA^ofllueiv  indtpenikiwe^  ahdfiar:<ltb6  8tKWluQ^>Minr^Mffc 
ef)lfe  oUigalioffofi.iraat^A^  ihaa/Xian.ba  ea|)eotad  flmnihervivlNjtts 
.Imii  bie|KN»daiaQce  ^letttaiiii  unhalaNMod  /hyt  aiy.  e&cjli«ii;pDliiiMfa 
i^pi0ii:aniOB§'tiie.fflaippcaniStete&.  >  Biihure  i»  .IhpjfalfcatttabMttwte 
d£;tllec|bjeo%  iqr;  «tfaiehriit>flliiilieB  might  be  tfeifl/prttiibiiliKlmirj^fKi 
aMipMheMiiie<»  aBale^'tdde&^iot  necessarilji  iqKofaie^itsieBtmtsafcdi^^ 

iB08iitBipp«tkitIuiaii8«qaibftices>  ib^  fMthiipi^oaijiJtaDbei  ^tSuiteiJbi^ 
pftuiiiigi i(>4i8t&ie(l$(  ip  miv^  i»'a  poiiti  ^iok^!  Aofag()<pantoiltUl^ 
flgnjr  ytftbejicaAy^apfpr«n|icMl.'<  i:!  <  '  .  -  i  i:  Ho  ji';i;;ii<  ;•>  -.id 
;*  An aaialogou«'4li^4Kay  be;]iiadeite:fikeiothflr«bj4oti«nu<  '9Bnir 
peiActieblKMil^idiiitindbMiliiUB  vdioDfiiflia*  >  enti8clic(^iaoid|BlMfti'o6 
pdK^i^il;  •^l)ivH4^'4libti  s^tMiiilia'dii^  fibmif^iMdliiiililMjp 

almost  commaad  success,  it  would  certainly  be  unreaaiHM^  ttn 
aHtMii|iat«^  ;M:pilttUJi»ibDinMld;^fd€^hbVtb»tpdifteBfiGtei^ 
lioMtt«K:«adiln9ithikln^^  pri|rikaUpi«eick6bMUlte^«cb  tot 
the  influence  of  all  these  motives  and  detMKomaAndi^uigjit  lioHuriw 
tB^l^rbmUi^' aEbl)|db«lMl|  «i  BBdiyi jgJrffpMrdafcfamiJpdasiblfrtatgiuhgt 
thati^ierwiiafttBJ^gylitddihwiMini,  'ldhidiiaa<A)apJBil^iaispoBCMitsi 
^>ebt«f|tnn8uitf  f^«#[>(pilh(dDAiiiiabMntJ^'ri  aM  flAnd^ibev^cMi 
iliDS»ii£bBi«4lj|iAM  h90|k^eheiiteigtt«|jdilwdM>l9^ 
jttlcvest^  'tlle^piNMtMlion  efi^iirUubfalv^iaqiuaiflfe  aMcBWrtabiM^.afiEb 
«lMpeDd^  th0»ipitegttdfcmliie«0id«3ia6aA 

1Sii»  c<o|xi^lilalyil|idhiflWQH)^ifGa-fqieiKti 
whiebitfr  dfoi^Mtt^I to*fa&dirte«d, (mqii -  oii|  Imtquite 'biiynnli 
IMeb  of  dtoM  MdMUlMrl  ^  gttUeiiili  monrnpanisl;  bu|iai«»iklMjki» 
ilnp0«£»Gt  GoaifaiMita«ii  ^gkindt  fimmms^mwpiwia^ 
eiefOoos-wfakh  mi;  ii0'madft'tbigfwilOi'il>»:pc*fectiob/  of^wirialtkl 
i|'boiy'ib^a)inakeddegrto«us^eptiMe<  /v.  -i/^'its  • .  i  !»•);<•>).. «   ,^.i..i<s 

In  Aiis  ^scl,  a»i#«lLiii4il|th(iap^ajc»todiiiiifitailib^^     <U»9iWib 
territCM^r  w«  flaiMfr  be  -oopMit^d.  iwitkuthai  gwatci>i  ^pmammAm 
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towards  oar  dbjeet,  if  ite  fikaact^  tkuH  liav^  removed  it  Uqrand 

ottf  gmsp* 

But  tkis  dii^oidance  imputed  to  the  very  dements  of  combiiuH' 
tsoiij  seems  to  be  calculated  upon  the  ordiaary  data  of  ordniary. 
coalitioiis*  Notwithstanding  the  recent  successes  of  the  Russiai^ 
IffmSy  the  po^er  of  France  has  seldom  presented  a  moie  m^nacingt 
aspect,  with  reference  to  the  future  iodependeoce  of  the  Conti*^ 
aeiital  States^  than  it  now  assuottes.  If,  after  such  prodigiow 
aacriicesy as  ihust have  entailed  certain  niiu  upeoany .o^r militaiy. 
power,  she  has  stUl  been  able  to  contend  with^the  greater  part  of* 
the  Continental  States,  how  are  we  to  fori^  aa  estimate  of  bar) 
future  resouroes,  if  she  should  bring  the  struggle  to  b*  doe^.£ivof4 
able  to  her  still  undeveli^ped  ambiuon?  ..How  much,  then  is liere*i 
after  to  be  apprehended  from  the  abuse  of  ksr  .pMrer?  Is  not  thiai 
die  sbxmgest  of  all  motives  to  give  mipvaeadented  vigor  to  aoj 
well*concerted  coalition  against  ller^  lAbsoliAtey,  unconditional 
necessity  may  therefore  disembarrass  isuefa  a.  cbmhination  ftomi 
many  of  thoae  jarring  unassimilating  principiesi  i|ihic)i|»  it  may>  perra 
haps,  be'  tbo^pracipitately  appfdiendedi  wouhirender  il. altog^eiiien 
inefficif  t. 

'  It  reasiinstd  be 'considered,  m«nsver  to  Afiidurdliuealion,  howi 
far  die  actual  slate  of  Eur<^  mqrbe  iMDiibb  .tQ(»lhA.jexsN:»^^ 
of  such  a.Qonfedenite  unioa«    .  t 

Tbeissueof  ^  last  campaigiihaa  IB  fimm  degree:  akeredtbtt 
idabae  political i^qportance  t:^  ^vend  of  'tberChmttnenfealiStatea; 
Russia,  though  :sba  sliould  widMimw  IierllippGfftIf  tbe^caatiifani^oif 
tfae;iNiemcp,i  iiedhnostentiralyirdievedifironi  tbeijaifpflsfaensiosb  ofi 
any  n0w<siivasiom»  Sbecanal  ieaat  hate  noiaa  t»  tsar  for.  a. conn 
aideinable  p^vied.s  'Her  commesr ial  sSyatam  is  liba^efore^  ttnfett«[ad^ 
and  the  result  of  the  conflict,  nuK^  as  she  has  sutfered  froiii..th» 
dsvastatipns.boauiiitted  m  her  li^pice,  wiU  idtviMtely  producelaii 
kkreaseftsif  ifiatjiMad  pi«isperitjr,r.atsi  a.  comspMdii^  increase  0| 
nataodid  poairsir* ;  "^m  :power  will.islap  be  fwrth^.  %ugitieotQd  bji 
the  incseasadcdnfidence  uiUdi  maybe  raiposed  ia.the.eifi$;iency  oC 
berarmies,  which,  in  fair  and  equal  combat,  have,  on  many  occa-s 
sious,  snatched  the  laurel  of  victory  from  the.  brow  of  a  baugbt|i 
enemy,  who  bad  long  beien  aceustwied  pi^^siimpluou^y  to  cljum^i^ 
as  the  meed  of  ,hia  own  unchecked  triumphant  course  of  con^uest^ 
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td  comfiaef cial  freedom,  sn  military  reputation,  in  political  iiido- 
pendence,  Russia  will  have  gained  materially;  aqd  though  her  rela-* 
tive  power  will  still  be  too  limited,  to  permit  her  to  assume  a 
decided  preponderance  in  the  couocils  of  the  Contiueotal  Nations, 
yet,  if  discreetly  used,her  future  iufldence  over  them  may  be  exercised 
with  morcf  advantage  to  the  cause  o(  general  independence,  than  at 
any  period  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities* 

The  relative  political  consequence  of  Austria  has  also  been  in 
some  degree  advanced  by  the  events  of  the  war;  not,  however,  by 
any^ positive  increase  of  national  strength,  but  by  the  ^preservation 
of  her  resources  nearly  tmimpaired,  while  those  of  France,  for 
some  time  at  least,  have  to  a  certain  extent  been  diminished. 

Even  this  slight  cha.^'^^e  in  the  relative  position  of  France  and 
Austria  is  not  so  unimportant  as  to  be  altogether  overlooked.  la 
the  same  ratio,  it  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  dictatorial  power 
of  France,  and  to  strengthen  the  sense  of  Austrian  independence* 
Iq  all  the  recent  military  operations  of  Austria,  some  indications  of 
this  independence  are  to  be  discerned;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
she  niost  strictly  confined  herself  to  the  precise  amount  of  auxiliary 
co-operation,  which  she  had  engaged  by  treaty  to  afford.  x\nd  it  ia 
dlso  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  conduct  of  her  share  in  the  cam- 
paign, there  appeared  to  be  a  deficiency  of  vigor  in  all  the  move- 
ments of  her  contingent,  which  can  only, be  explained  by  referring 
it  to  her  lukewwmness  in  the  cause,  which  she  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  sufqport.  What  might  be  exacted,  in  conformity  to 
the  stipulations  of  treaty,  was  supplied ;  but  she  seemed  to  r^ard 
extraordinary  energy  and  zeal  in  a  bad  cause  as  a  supererogation  of 
doty,  of  ^^ch  she  might  conscientiously  permit  herself  to  decline 
the  performancer  Of  this,  too,  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  well  awarey 
and  upon  more  than  one  occasioi^  though  policy  might  prevent 
him  from  making  it  a  subject  of  open  diplomatic  remonstrance,  it 
was  glanced  at  in  t^rms  of  mortified  disappointment.  That  Austria, 
both  during  the  victorious  progress  of  the  French  armies,  and^ 
durou^  the  whole  period  of  their  disastrous  retreat,  should  have 
matntained  a  firm  and  coniast^nt  line  of  policy,  co-operating  with 
Fi^nde  only  to  a  fixed  and  limited  extent^  showed  not  only  that  she 
was  not  reduced  to  a  stfite  of  abject  political  humiliation,  but  that 
she-wab  wisdly  delermiried  to  decline  an  identity  of  interests  with- 
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France.    The  growth  of  these  seeds  of  national  ind€|>^iidence* 
should  be  fostered  with  the  utmost  care;  they  may  hereafter  be 
destined  to  florish  in  luxuriance^  and  may  afford  a  sh^Iter^d  repose 
to  the  victorious  combatants  in  die  sacred  cause  of  civil  liberty. 

But  what  can  Austria  gain  by  wholly  identifying  her  in^rests 
with  those  of  France  ?  Will  she  recover,  by  the  adojptipn  of  thia 
course  of  policy,  her  titular  supremacy^  with  her  ancient  authority, 
in  Germany?  Will  the  territory  wrested  from  her  in  Upper 
Austria  and  Salzburg  be  ultimately  restored  to  her  dominion? 
Will  the  cessions  exacted  from  her  in  Polish  Gallicia  be  replaced 
under  her  sway  i  Will  the  Venetian  pos8es(d<Mas,  originally  ceded 
to  her  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  be  restored  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  her  maritime  and  commercial  relations?  Will  the 
loyal  Tyrol  again  constitute  a  boundary  of  her  Empire?  Will  she 
regain  the  I llyrian  Provinces? — No! — not  a  foot  of  land,  of  whicb 
she  has  been  deprived,  either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  will  be  rer 
covered  by, drawing  closer  the  b<Mid8  of  union  with  Fraiy^e.  By 
such  an  union  she  can  only  acquire  the  dangerous  privilege  of  r<e* 
maining  a  peacefnl  spectator  of  the  overgrowing  power  of  France, 
and  of  indirectly  contributing  to  it,  hy  abstaining  from  sdl  exertions  < 
to  prevent  its  increase. 

States  in  alliance  can  have  no  identity  of  interests,  where  there  h 
no  establinhed  ratio  of  relative  political  strength;  where  the  power 
o€  the  Cftt  r<  mains  stationary^  while  that  of  the  other  is  hourfy  and 
rapidly  progressive.  Identity  of  views,  and  cordiality  in  alliance^ 
imply  an  absence  of  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  each  other's 
designs.  In  the  e.'listing  connection  between  France  and  Austria, 
are  there  no  feelings  of  this  description  to  disturb  itsharmonjrf 
C^n  Austria  be  indifferent  to  the  memory  of  her  former  losses?. 
Can  she  forget  that  the  Empire  of  Germany  was  once  her  own>-^ 
that  the  King  of  Bavaria,  once  her  secret,  aftcrw^^  her  declared 
efiehiy,  has  become  a  comparatively  pow^rfifK  sovereign,  at  the 
expense  to  Austria  of  sacrifices  which  :slie  can  never  cease  to  regret^ 
-^that  in  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west,  she  has  been  stripped  of 
some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  her  domtnions,  by  that  very  indi«^ 
vidua],  who  has  since,  by  marriage,  connected  himself  with  th^ 
Hlustrious  and  ancient  House  of  Hapsburgh,  without  confsrringon 
it  one  single  political  benefit,  or  munfestii^,  by  way  one*  pubHc  or 
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jirivate  act,  a  sentiment  of  attachment  to  the  dynasty,  to  which  he 
has  thus  become  allied? 

What  tlien  can  furnish  to  Austria  a  motive  sufficiently  powerful 
to  assimilate  her  hopes,  and  fears,  and  views,  with  those  of  France?* 
An  alliance  by  marriage — formed,  too,  under  circumstances  calcu- 
lated to  aggravate  the  mortification  of  defeat  ?  Surely  not.  It  can 
hardly  be  forgotten  that  this  connection,  founded  altogether  on  mere 
abstract  grounds  of  policy,  was  originally  proposed  at  a  moment, 
when  such  an  overture  appeared  more  like  the  demand  of  a  victori* 
ous  chieftain,  who  claimed  the  hand  of  the  fair  Archduchuess  by 
right  of  conquest,  than  as  an  offer  embellished  with  the  softer 
graces  to  solicit  her  assent.  Its  success  may  therefore  be  regarded, 
not  as  a  victory  over  the  finer  feelings,  which  it  presumed  to  ad*J 
dress,  but  as  a  new  triumph  over  an  humiliated  Sovereign.  But  let  * 
Austria  beware,  lest  an  dlliance,  formed  under  such  circumstances, 
may  not  furnish  hereafter  pretexts  for  interference  in  her  offsiits, 
and  supply  additional  means  for  invading  her  independence! 

If  Austria,  tl^en,  has  iSo  many  motives  for  not  identifying  herself 
with  France,  the  latter,  with  many  reasons  for  viewing,  with  a  jea- 
lous eye,  the  large  resources  which  she  still  possesses,  has  every 
motive  for  assimilating  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  hei* 
own ;  not,  howeVer,  with  any  view  to  the  least  reciprocal  advan- 
tage, but  in  order  to  make  it  subservient  to  her  designs.  Was  not 
thfs  the  main,  if  not  the  sole  object  of  the  marriage?  It  was  at 
least  only  subordinate  to  the  hope  of  establishing  the  direct  succes- 
sion of  imperial  power  in  France.  This  bond  of  union,  therefore, 
instead  of  allaying,  should  awakeu  all  the  fears  of  Austria,  lest  it 
should  prepare  a  chain  of  events,  of  which  the  last  link  may  con-i 
nect  the  Austrian  dominions  with  those  of  France,  ash  a  dependent 
integral  provhficc  of  that  Empire.  To  assimilate  the  views  of  th^ 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  those  of  the  Thuilleries,  but  not  to  identify 
them,  is  manifestly  the  policy  of  Buonaparte  ;  to  resist  both,  should 
fce  that  of  die  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Bavaria,  though  enlai^ed  in  territory,  and  raised  from  ah  Elec- 
torate to  a  Kingdom,  htrt  degraded  in  character,  and  excluded  frbiii 
A6  class  of  independent  States,  has  m  part  expiated  those  politid^ 
nns,  fc^  the  cotnuhfissioti  of  whkh  she  basefly  pnfchasefd  a  triflifig 
aggrandizement,  at  the  price  of  her  6wn  liberty,  attd  the  'derelictioik 
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6f  the  interests  of.  the  German  ^Emjpire.  Abjectly  subservieat  to 
the  vieWs  of  France,  her  resources  are  qo  longer  at  her  own  di»* 
posaL  Her  armies,  compelled  to  traverse  strange  and  'distant 
regions^  and  fighting  to  extend  that  despotism,  which  ultimately  ^ 
threatens  her  own  extinction,  have  fallen,  in  thousands^  by  the 
8\vord  of  their  adversaries,  or  have  lamentably  perished  amidst  the 
frozen  rigors  of  the  North.  What  avails  it  to  Bavaria,  if  she  has 
Required  the  mountainous  frontier  of  the  Tyrol  on  the  ^outh,  and 
has  received  an  enlai^ement  of  territorial  dimensions  on  the  east 
and  towards  the  west,  if  her  independence  be  the  stipulated  value 
given  for  these  acquisitions — ^if  she  must  always  be  under  arms  to 
aid  the  designs  of  a  conqueror,  who,  should  success  crown  his  am- 
bitious enterprises,  will,  without  scruple,  dispose  hereafter  of  the- 
possessions  of  tl>e  House  of  Deux-Ponts,  according  to  his  own 
arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  ? — Was  it  her  jealousy  of  the  Emperor 
f'raucis  that  misled  her  to  prefer  a  French  to  a  German  interest? 
And  was  this  jealousy  to  be  traced  to  a  frivolous  discussion  respect- 
ing the  immediate  dependence  of  certain  equestrian  orders  upon 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or  upon  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  ?  If 
8o^  sadly  has  she  taken  revenge  upon  herself;  and  by  siding  with 
the  enemies  of  the  German  Confederatioti,  she  has  ceased  to  be  an 
independent  and  powerful  member  of  that  Empire,  the  dignity  and 
stability  of  which  it  should  have  been  her  noblest  pride  to  have 
maintained. 

The  family  on  the  new  Bavarian  throne  is  stated  to  be  divided 
in  political  views,  and  the  Crown  Prince  is  represented  to  have 
luanifested  indications  of  greater  spirit,  and  of  more  enlightened 
scsntimentSy  than  are  to  be  discovered  in  the  reigning  Sovereign^ 
This  circumstance  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded,  not  as  a  mere  indi- 
vidual difference  of  opinion^  but  as  a  sign  of  discordance  in  die 
government  and  in  the  state.  The  people  themselves  are  among 
thp  least  enlightened  in  Germany^  and  their  ignorance,  though 
undeskable  in  itself,  may  tend,  however,  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
a  community  of  interest  with  France*  It  is,  therefore,  not  impro- 
bable, should  circumstances  arise  favorable  to  the  early  emancipa- 
tion of  Qermany,  that  Bavaria  may  take  ks  just  share,  with  other 
States^  ma  general  effort  tp  dissever  it  fromits^preseat  ig^uttniout 
jConnecticHd  with  ihe  French  ]^ipfiij;e. 
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If  such  events  should  hereafter  occar,  why  should  not  Wirtem- 
berg  also  have  her  full  participation  in  them?  tier  contiguity  to 
France  rendered  it,  perhaps^  difficult  for  her  to  refuse^  in  the  first 
instance,  to  accede  to  th^  Rhenish  ConTederation ;  and,  indeed,  an 
inclination  to  join  it  may  have  been  communicated  to  her,  by  the 
tempting  opportunity  of  emerging  from  a  petty  dukedom  to  royalty 
itself.  This  elevation,  too,  und^  the"^  immediate  protection  of 
France,  was  the  more  seductive,  as  it  armed  the  Duke  with  more 
influence  over .  the  public  authorities  in  his  dominions,  with  whom 
he  was  generally  at  variance.  But  notwithstanding  this  adventi- 
tious elevation  cf  the  State  to  the  rank  of  a  Kingdom,  together  with 
an  acquisition  of  territorial  resources,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
the  feelings,  the  habits,  the  prejudices,  the  predilections  of  the 
people,  have,  in  the  main,  remained  nearly  the  same.  Necessity 
may  still  link  them  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine;  but  if  die 
pressure  of  this  necessity  should  be  removed,  a  sense  of  Germati 
independetice  may  re-acquire  its  proper  elasticity:  and  Wirtemberg, 
rather  than  continue  to  wear  the  splendid  trappings  of  dependent 
royalty^  may  prefer  the  assumption  of  a  distiQguished  rank  among 
the  States,  of  an  emancipated  Empire.. 

In  Westphalia  and  Lower  Sas^ony,  the  existence  of  great  public 
discontent  is  notorious,  and  nothing  but  the  presence  of  an  impo«^ 
ing  military  force  has  prevented  it  from  manifesting  itself  more  fre- 
quently in  Qvert  acts  of  resistance.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  newly 
constituted  authorities,  and  a  grateful  attachment  to  those  which 
preceded  them,  furnish  ample  grounds  for  a  well-placed  reliance 
on  the  future  patriotic  exertions  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  these 
countries,  should  the  aspect  of  public  aifairs  encourage  them  tp, 
organize  their  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  rights. 

But  the  measure  most  eminently  calculated  to  re-establish  the 
foundations  of  an  effective  b^^^^ce  of  power,  a^d  to  secure  the 
liberties  of  the  Continent,  is,  in  my  decided  opinion,  the  revival  of 
the  German  Empire.  The  central  position  of  (Jermany^  the  mili- 
tary character  of  its  various  States,  the  extent  of  its  population, 
and  of  its  resources  of  every  kind,  peculiarly  qualify  it  for  the 
assumption  of  a  great  and  preponderating  rank  in  the  relative  scale 
of  national  importance.  If  the  restoration  of  thb  Empire  were 
practic^Ie,  ^t  should  be  re-estabjished  upon  the  principle  of  a^ 
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solidating,  and  not  of  subdividing,  its  political  power.    Tbe  revival 
of  the  old  cumbrous  political  and  ecclesiastical  subdivisions  would 
b^  productive  only  of  national  weakness.     The  materiak  of  which 
the  Germanic  body  was  formed,  ishould  be  re-cast;  and  the  new 
niodel,  preserving  the  best  features  of  its  pre-existept  shape,  should 
exhibit  its  colossal  strength,  undeformed  by  every  useless  appeui* 
dage.     The  actual  political  divisions  of  Germany  might  not  be  un-p 
fiivorable  to  lite  execution  of  such  a  project  for  the  consolidation 
of  4t»  power.     With  reference  to  its  former  state,  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  are  now  vested  but  in  few  sceptres.  Many  of  the  minor 
States  have  been  melted  down,   and  amalgamated  with  more  sub- , 
stantial  bodies,  in  the  political  crucible,  in  which  the  temper  and 
character  of  their  various   properties  have    been  examined  and 
assayed.     If  there  were  not  too  much  of  innovation  in  the  measure, 
this  principle  of  a  reduction  of  subdivisions  of  territorial  authority 
might  be  extended  with  general  advantage  to  the  German  nation. 
Distributed  into  a  few  large  States,  its  increase  in  real  power  and 
strength  would  nearly  follow  the  ratio  of  such  reduction.     If  a 
eommon  setise  of  independence,  and  a  feeling  of  common  interest, 
united  them  in  one  effective  confederation,  even  without  the  in*^ 
vestitttre  of  supreme. anthority  in  an  imperial  chief,  would  notGer- 
IDany,  under  such  circumstances,  possess  the  means  of  resisting  the 
whole  power  of  France?  Or,  might  not,  at  all  events,  the  d^cient 
cquiponderance  of  the  former  be  then  easily  supplied  hy  the.  ready 
aid  of  other  powers,  equally  interested  in  repelling  the  encroach-f 
ments  of  French'anibition? 

But  why  should  not  the  imperial  diadem  be  replaced  on  the  hfead* 
t)f  tfee  Emperor  Francis?  Would  not  the  connection  of  the  Ger-i» 
man  States  with  Austfia,  and  their  dependence,  to  a  certain  extent, 
upon  the  Emperor>  be,  in  every  respect,  more  congenial  to  tHeir 
interests  and  their  feelings,  than  their  present  connection  with 
Ffaiice;  and  their  present  precarious  dependence  on  the  Ruler  ol^ 
fhht  country  ?  S4iould  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  continue  to 
exist,  and  should  Buonaparte,  at  a  future  time,  in  a  fit  of  anger  or 
spleen  or  revenge,  think  proper  to  wrest  the  ensigns  of  royal  au- 
Aority  from  any  of  the  German  Kings  of  his  creation,  would  the 
poor  menaced  petty  Sovereign  be  able  to  resist  the  mandate,  which 
co&itnanded  him  to  deposit  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  arrogsnt 
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Moaarcb  frwtn  whom  itwa^  ree^ived^  and  who,  having  assumed  the 
power  of  bestowing  it,  might  presume  to  exercise  the  power  of  re^ 
deaiandii^  it^  at  his  own  good  wiU  and  pleasure  i 

The  di^olution  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhiuei  the  expul* 
sion  of  the  King  of  Westphalia^  and  a  strict  and  cordial  union  of 
all  the  German  Princes,  including  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  his 
capacity  of  King  of  Bohemia,  would  certainly  constitute  a  most 
important,  perhapa  an  effectual  step,  towards  the  restoration  of 
iSermsmy  to  her  just  rank  among  the  C<Hitioental  States.  But  fiy: 
nuH-e  solid  would  be  the  security  against  future  attempts  to  violate 
her  indqpeadenoe,  if  this  resumption  of  national  dignity  were 
diielded  by  the  poweiYul  sanction  of  Austria,  re-^invested  with  im- 
perial splendor,  and  strengthened  by  a  liberal  accession  of  influence 
and  of  power.  Without  a  main  stream  iatq  which  the  smaller 
cmrents  may  glide,  the  latter  would  only  run  to  waste ;  or,  fer- 
tilking  the  boH.  by  diffusion,  invite  the  plunder  of  tlie  foe.  United 
ki  one  impetnotts  tide,  its  force  migbt  baffle  ^ery  effort  of  the 
enemy  to  ascend  it,  and  compel  him  to  follpw  its  course  till  it  reach 
the  bomidaries  of  his  oyi^n  dominions. 

UnksB  Germany  revive  wder  such  auspices,  how  is  the  mischief 
of  conflicting  jealousies  toJ>e.  pbviated?  Slates  nearly  co-equal, 
acting  mconfedevacy,  will  soop  b^  dissatisfied  with  their  presumed 
equality. "  Tbia  dissatisfaction  xnay  lay  each  more  open  to  .ibe  poi- 
son, of  ;£0]Tuptioa.  The  deaife  of  ascendancy,  may  soon  produce  a 
competition  for  ascendancy,  and  the  struggle  may  be  made  light  to 
the  party  whom  the  enemy  may  wi4i  to  detach  from  the  rest,  and 
who  may  become  dbposed  to  be  detached,  on  a  promise  of  iiivesti- 
tore  with  tkait  sttperiority  tQ  whidh  his  pretensions  aspire. 

But  this  disturbance  of  every  principle  of  union  might  be  pre^ 
seated  by  general  concessfton  to  a  Sovereign,  whose  dignity  is  too 
elevated,  and  whose  po|ver,is  too  ff&at,  to  encourage  the  most  dis- 
tant hope  of  successful  competition.  And  whom  could  the  Kings 
and  Princes  of  Germany  Melects  for  this  distinction,  with  brighter 
prospects  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  common  cause,  than  those 
which  would  open  to  them  on  every  side,  by  their  unanimously 
dioosiag,  &Hr  t^eir  august  head,  th^  illustrious  individual,  who, 
though  deprived  pf  the  German  imperial  crown  by  the  fortune  of 
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^ar,  may,  m  the  present  conjciiictuFe^  be  almost  itttilled  to  assert  m 
prescriptive  claim  to  its  immediate  restoration? 

To  this  scheme  of  union,  under  an  imperial  Sovereign,  Bawia 
would,  without  doubt,  present  most  opposition.    She  would  be  a 
territorial  loser  by  the  project ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
'Austria  would  re-assume  her  former  imperial  supremacy,  and,  sub- 
ibit  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Tyrol,  and  her  valuable  possessions  in 
Germany.     But  whatever  apparent  losses  Bavaria  might  sustain^ 
from  the  restoration  of  provinces  given  to  her  as  the  price  of  her 
defection  from  the  Germanic  body,  and  to  which  she  has  no  title 
upon,the  ground  af  conquest,  she  would  re-acquire  that  security 
for  her  relative  independence,  which  she  has  now  lost.     Can  she^ 
if  the  extravagant  ambition  of  France  should  progi*essivdy  realize^ 
its  plans  of  universal  subjugation,  flatter  herself,  that  she  would  be 
suffered  quietly  to  transmit,  ih  the  usual  order  of  hefeditary  sue*' 
^cession,  the  crown  which  she  has  received  as  a  bribe  for  her  trea- 
son to  the  Empire  ?     Reduced  to  her  former  size  and  shape,  or  at 
least  aggrandized  only  by  a  few  trifling  incorporations  of  such  petty 
States  as,  consistently  with  a  more  sim{^,  but  inore  efficient  con- 
stitution of  the  renovated  Empire,  <:annot  well  be  permitted  to  re- 
sume their  dwarfish,  but  embarrassing  existence,  Bayaria  may  soon, 
perhaps,  become  sensible  of  the  strength  she  would  derive  from 
florishing  again  as  a  main  branch  ^  the  old  but  vigorous  German 
stock,  instead  of  adhering  as  an  offensive  fungous  excrescence  to 
the  trunk  of  Gallic  despotism.     As  a  fair  and  just  compensation  for 
the  sacrifices  and  exertions  which  Austria  might  thus  be  called 
upon  to  make,  in  executing  the  great  and  noble  enterprise  of  re- 
storing the  German  Empire,  and  securing  its  independence,  she 
may  surely  be  permitted  to  claim  the  full  restitution  of  what  was 
once  her  own,  and  what  did  not  fall  under  the  ^ominiop  of  its  pre- 
sent ruler  by  akiy  direct  right  of  arms.     Bavaria  should  make  a 
grape  of  a  cession,  for  which  she  would  be  more  than  adequately 
repaid  by  the  ample  security  it  would  purchase  for  the  permanent 
safety  of  her  dominions. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  has  indirectly  contributed  more  to  the  aggran^ 
dizement  of  France,  than  the  feeble  efforts  <  successively  made  by 
the  German  powers  to  oppose  it.    Subdivided  and  conflicting  icH 
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lerests  prevented  them  from  taking  the  field  with  that  imposing 
attitude^  of  which  their  military  resources  and  military  Qbaracter 
would  have  justified  the'  assumption.  In  detail  they  fought — in 
detail  they  were  subdued.  The  strength  of  the  Empire  Was  thua 
grsulualiy  wasted,  while  that  of  the  enemy  continually  augmented* 
IMsunion  frustrated  every  attempt  to  -  act^  either  for  offensive  or 
defensive  purposes^  with  all  the  energy  of  a  vigorous  collective 
effort.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  amount 
of  population  was  in  favor  of  Germany;  at  the  present  period, 
France  has  decidedly  a  superiority.  The  whole  military  force  of 
Germany,  includipg  all  the  troops  which  Austria  and  Prussia  could 
possibly  bring  against  the  enemy,  would  now  be  numerically  infe- 
rior to  those  which  France  can  summon  to  battle.  .But  this  infieiir 
ority,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  to  furnish  reasons  only  for  der 
spondency.  If  ardent  patriotism  imparted  a  national  character  to 
German  hostilities— if  the  whole  military  force  of  a  new  Empire 
fought  around  the  standard  of  national  independence— ^if  it  were 
animated  by  a  sacred  feeling  of  honor  and  of  duty--* if  in  discif^ine, 
in  enthusiasm,  celerity  of  movement,  and  skilfulness  of  general  ope^ 
ration,  it  could  boas^  of  equality *with  its  adversaries;  why  should 
not  its  inferiority  in  physical  strength  be  amply  supplied  by  the 
efficient  support  of  a  bold  peasantry,  and  by  all  the  aid  that  can  b9 
derived  from  those  for  whom  they  have  unfurled  tlie  standard  of 
patriotic  war,  together  with  the  stimulating  exciteoMnt  of  a  cause 
infinit^y  more  just,  than  that  in  which  their  adversaries  have 
embarked  ? 

It  should  be  recollected,  that  it  was  the  weakness  and  the  folly  of 
Germany,  diat  chiefly  contributed  to  swell  the  despotism  of  France  | 
but  it  should  also  not  be  forgotten,  that  Germany  possesses,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  nation,  mo9t  substantial  materials  for 
erecting  a  soKd  modnd  against  the  destructive  inundation  of  that 
power,  whose  early  growth  derived  its  principal  nourishment  from 
her  imbecility.  As  an  Empire,  well  consolidated,  it  may  repel, 
and  ultimately  restrain,  the  encroachments  of  France ;  as  a  State^ 
weakened  by  multifarious  divisions  of  sovereignty,  her  opposition 
to  them  must  evidently  prove  ineffectual.  All  German  alliances 
with  France  cannot,  in  this  case,  fail  to  end  in  incorporations  with 
Aat  Empire.    The  progress  from  alliance  to  tub^erviencyj^  ^u4 
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from  sobseiviency  to  incorporate  identity^  Mrould  probably  be  more 
rapid  than  is  at  present  anspected.  How  then  are  these  fatal  con- 
sequences to  be  pretented,  but  by  a  perfect  union  of  interest,  and 
a  Jpcrfecl  unity  of  co-operation  ?  If  these  should  still  be  found  to 
be  deficient,  she  must  secure  to  herself  effectual  aid  from  contigu- 
DOS  and  friendly  powers,  who,  as  their  interests  are  identical, 
ought  naturally  to  afford  the  demanded  assistance  with  equal  alacrity 
flrod  zeaK 

If  Prussia  be  now  enabled  to  assume  an  attitude  of  greater 
national  independence,  than  at  the  period  of  her  compuls  Dry  tS!h> 
anee  with  France,  this  advantageous  change  in  her  condition  is  t6 
be  ascribed  to  the  effects  produced  by  an  exploHon  of  patriotic 
feeling;  which,  though  long  noutisted  in  secret,  would,  piK>bablyy 
not  have  burst  forth,  without'  the  powerful  protection  oi  Russm> 
Without  faer  aid,  this  patriot  zeal  might  still  have  slumbered,  and 
tiie  indignation  e»cked  by  the  oppression  of  her  late  insidious  ally^ 
might  still  havie  been  forcibly  suppressed.  The  proposed  admisi»oa 
4A  Prussia  to  negociate  with  other  powers,  amounts  indeed  to  ft 
qualified  acknowledgment  of  b^  independence^  and  nray  oeititri'' 
bute  to  remove  her  apprebensiof^of  seeing  the  posbessions  of  the 
House  of  Brandenburgh  transferred,  by  her  former  capncions  tad 
vindictive  ally,  to  tbe  dorainioft  of  his  newly-created  Piinoe  of 
Neufchatel.      '■■  >  ..     .         ,:--, 

Besses  the  bofpeof  resunaing  a  dignified  raAk  amottg  tbe  BiUi^ 
lary  powers  of  Europe,  Prussia  can  l»rdiy  fail  to  be  animated  t0 
better  exertions  by  the  painful  remembrance  of  past  errors— ^y:Ui^ 
consciousness  of  having  pursued' an  inglorious  career,  whea  the 
path  of  honor  and  of  glory  wa&  open  to  her.  She  has  a  long  -Uist 
ef  political  and  military  disgraods  to  expunge  from.. the  catalp^M^ 
of  her  national  ofiences;  tod,  had  she  not  expialed  'her  foUy  aad 
her  guilt  by  the  sacrifices  they  have  entailed  upon  faer,  she  woul4 
eliilowe  a  deep  atonement  to  tbe  world  ^  the  many  miseries^  oi 
which  her  prodced  policy-«-4ier  crimmal  inactivity — and  her  illt 
timed  atid  selfish  hostilities,  ha^e  been  the  lamentable  cause.  Hepr 
lost  character  is  now  to  be  redeemed — ^lier  lost  indepetdeaee  now 
to  be  re-established.  Tbe  narrow^  partial,  vadHlatiBg  n^w9f  mbicb 
formerly  misgnided  her  councils,  must  be  dismissed  r-^  enli^t^ 
ened^  giMieroiis,  comprek^isive  scale  of  policy  should  be  the  x§^ 
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sure  of  her  futvue efforts:  said  if  die  events  of  'war  shall  give  her 
an  accession  of  national  we^ht^  it  should^  without  the  least  reserve/ 
be  thrown  into  the  genei^al  mass  of  resistance  tp  the  undermining 
and  overwhelming  power  of  France.  - 

The  rest  of  Germany  has  also  experienced  a  change,  from  which 
benefit  maj  hereafter  be  derived  to  the  cause  of  the  allies*  Saxony, , 
Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  Westphalia^  have  materially  diminished 
their  resources,  by  the  active  diare  they  w^ere  compelled  to  take  in 
the  last  destructive  campaiga,  If, ;  therefore,  they  should  still  pre-- 
serve,  either  voluntarily,  or  from  necessity,  their  connection  with 
France,  &ey  must,  for  some  time,  be  less  effective  auxiliaries  than 
at  an  eariy  stage  of  the  war.  The  degree  in  which  th^r  ability  to 
co*operate  with  France  is  weakened,  ascertains,  in  some  measure, 
the  comparative  advantage  gained  by  the  allies ;  especially  when  it 
is  considered:,  that  these  States  may  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  fm> 
oish  recruits  for  those  military  operations,  upon  the  issue  of  which 
depends  the  happiness  or  misery,  the  mdependence  or  the  future 
subjugatioa,  of  the  Continent. 

To  this  actual  loss  of  available  resources  for  future  hostilities 
may  be  joined  the  embarrassment,  which  the  enemy  must  experi- 
ence from  the  public  spirit  which  has  manifested  itself  in  various 
parts  of  Germany,  and  which  must  evidently  increase  his  difBcul* 
lies  in  the  proportion  in  which  this  spirit  diffuses  itself,  and  com* 
aunicates  a  national  feeling  to  the  war.  Though  it  has  not  yet 
produced  any  very  decisive  results,  it  may  yet  become  powerfully 
instrumental  to  the  emancipation  of  Germany,  and,  possibly,  to  a 
r^eneration  of  that  Empire.  The  simple  conviction  of  its  exist- 
ence operates  as  a  check  upon,  and  contributes  to  prevent,  that 
concentration  of  military  force,  by  vdiich  the  French  have  been  so 
much  accustomed  to  command  success.  It  is  always  somediing 
gained  to  the  common  cause,  that  this  spirit  cannot  be  extinguished 
either  by  the  utmost  vigilance,  or  by  the  menaced  and  actual  visit*- 
tionof  the  severest  punishments;  and  that  occasions  may  present 
themselves,  when  it  may  discov^  itself  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
embodied  in  too  formidable  a  shape  to  be  viewed  without  ap«> 

pushensioa. 

Even  in  Saxony,  though  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary 
ally^  the   patriotic  spirit  of  Teaistance  is  yet  unextinguished.    U 
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sleeps^  bat  M*ill  awake  with  the  dawn  of  German  independence, 
llie  conduct  of  the  Government^  it  is  true,  seems  to  be  at  variance 
wiUi  the  sentiments  of  the  people;  but  this  discordance  of  feeling 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  Satisfactorily  t6  explain  the  motives 
of  tlie  policy  pursued  by  the  King  of  Saxony  would  be  difficult; 
it  may,  however,  be  preaumed,  tlxat,  in  adopting  it,  he  has  been  in* 
fiueuced  either  by  his  peculiar  views  of  expediency^  or  his  peculiar 
impressions  of  religion*  Ar  fke  latter  are  well  known  to  be  deeply 
tinctured  with  bigotry,  he  may  pQssibly  have  regarded  the  career  of 
Buonaparte  as  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  an  invisible  hand ; 
and  this  obscure  sentiment  may  have  lent  its  sophistical  aid  to  those 
'anggestions  of  state-expediency,  which  appeared  to  recommend 
the  preservation  of  Saxony  by  an  union  with  France,  rather  than  to 
risk  its  conquest  by  opposition^  at  a  time  when  the  general  state  of 
affairs  in  Germany  seemed  unpropitious  to  a  hostile  course. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  conception  of  two  individual?, 
whose  characters  are  more  distinctly  dissimilar.  The  dictates  of 
religion,  and  the  influence  of  moral  feeling,  have  imparted  to  the 
King  of  Saxony  a  mild,  benevolent,  and  pacific  disposition.  In 
general  and  scientific  knowledge,  he  holds  a  most  conspicuously 
distinguished  rank  among  the  Sovereigns  of  the  age.  In  many  of 
the  sciences  his  intelligence  is  equally  minute  and  profound ;  and 
chose  who  have  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  particidatf 
branches  of  them,  have  repeatedly  expressed  astonishment  at  the 
vast  extent  and  variety  of  his  information.  The"  arts,  commonl]f 
supposed  to  soften  the  manners  of  mankind,  (to  which  general  re- 
mark, however,  the  present  Ruler  of  France  i;^  a  striking  exception,) 
have  produced  in  him  all  their  wonted  benignity.  The  retirement 
and  timidity  of  his  character  furni3hed  additional  precautions  for 
the  preservation  of  those  beautiful  shades  of  moral  coloring,  by 
which  it  was  singularly  distinguished.  Is  there  then  a  point  of 
similitude  between  this  Sovereign  and  his  ally  i  The  contrast  ia 
the  portraits  I  need  not  depict.  The  faithful  iystorianof  the  times 
will  delineate  the  latter  with  striking  accuracy  and  truth.  Ambi- 
tion, deeply  stained  with  blood,  striding  over  the  earth  with  deso- 
lating steps,  and  trampling  upon  the  feebly  defended  rights  of  na-< 
tions,  will  hereafter  exhibit  the  distinctive  features  of  the  fiercf 
varrior,  whpse  path  is  tracked  by  iBame  and  by  the  swor<j. 
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The  union  of  Saxony  and  France  is  unconnected  by  any  common, 
interest.  Is  the  annexation  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  to  the  Saxon 
dominions,  a  sufficient  bribe  to  secure  to  France  the  permanent 
alliance  of  this  new  German  kingdom  ?  Is  it  an  adequate  compen* 
sation  for  the  loss  of  independence^  the  extinction  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  the  impoverishing  sacrifices  which  war  entails  ?  Is 
all  honest  German  feeling  to  be  absorbed  by  a  sentiment  of  French 
predilection ;  and  are  the  descendants  of  those  champions  of  liberty, 
whose  boast  it  was  never  to  have  been  subdued,  to  wear,  under  the 
mask  of  alliance,  the  galling  chains  of  a  foreign  adventurer  f 

Happy,  without  doubt,  would  Saxony  be, .  to  abandon  the 
wavering  and  fluctuating  policy,  by  which  she  now  endeavoors  to 
preserve  her  national  existence ;  and  should  the  current  of  success 
again  set  in  fevor  of  the  allies,  its  rapidity  and  force  in  its  passage 
through  the  Saxon  dominions,  would  be  increased  by  copious  tri* 
butary  streams  in  every  direction.  By  a  singular,  yet  not  disadvan- 
tageous incongruity  of  conduct,  the  very  motives  of  expediency, 
and  the  feelings  of  superstition,  which  inay  now  influence  the  policy 
of  the  King  of  Saxony,  may  lead  him  to  the  adoption  of  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  decision.  Expediency  may  then  suggest  the 
necessity  of  co-operating  with  the  allies,  and  any  marked  reverse 
of  fortime  experienced  by  the  presumptuous  leader  of  the  French 
armies,  may  induce  this  timid  but  venerable  Prince  to  believe,  that 
Buonaparte  is  no  longer  a  favored  instrument  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  designs,  into  which  it  is^ot  permitted  to  human  foresight 
to  penetrate. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  Poland,  and  of  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den, it  may  be  sufficient,  with  reference  to  any-  change  in  .their* 
political  relations,  that  may  hereafter  be  favorable  to  the  liberties 
of  the  Continent,  to  observe,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  Europeaa 
affairs,  the  resources  of  these  countries  are  less  available  to  France, 
ftan  at  former  periods  of  the  war. 

'  The  farce  of  regeneration  was*  exhibited  in  Poland,  without  pro- 
ducing any  great  public  impression.  Upon  the  plea  of  an  ohier^ 
vance  of  good  faith  towards  Austria,  Buonaparte  felt  it  to  be 
expedient  to  withhold  from  Gallicia  the  benefit  of  this  regenera- 
tion. A  similar  plea  would  also  have  secured  to  Saxony  the  greater 
part  of  the  province;  of  Mazovia,  with  the  capital  of  Poland,  strips 
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fiiag  the  new  kiitgdom  of  oQe  of  the  fairest  portionB  of  it9  western 
divisions. 

Twice  Buonaparte  held  out  to  the  Poles  the  seductive  promise 
of  national  renovation^  and  upon  both  occasions  the  promise  has 
been  delusive.  On  the  first|  their  liipited  exertions  to  serve  him 
did  not  entitle  them  to  the  boon ;  on  the  second,  the  project  was 
rendered  effete,  by  the  discomfiture  and  retreat  of  his  numerous  ar- 
mies. Upon  both,  the  sole  object  he  wished  to  accomplish  was,  to 
procure  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  Russia  vnth  the 
utmost  vigor  and  effect.  Had  he  succeeded,  the  kingdom  of  Po-^ 
land  might  possibly  have  been  restored;  but  stunted  in  s^ape^  and 
possessing  only  the  external  form,  without  any  of  the  essential  at- 
tributes of  royalty.  To  the  caprice  of  some  Marshal  of  the  French 
Empire,  the  destinies  of  tlie  new  kingdom  would  have  been  con- 
fided, and  the  Sovereign,  himself  a  slave  to  him  who  placed  him 
on  the  throne,  would  employ  his  whole  authority  in  virtually  re- 
ducing Poland  to  the  low  condition  of  a  tributary  province  of  the 
French  Empire — a  military  out^work,  or  commanding  central  posi- 
tion, whence  Russia,  Turkey,  Austria,  and  Germany,  might  be 
assailed  in  front,  in  flank,  or  in  the  rear,  whenever  the  hostile  pro* 
jects  of  France  might  be  ripe  for  execution. 

Poland,  therefore,  would  gain  only  a  nominal  independence,  and 
would  be  exposed  to  all  the  evils  incident  to  frequent  warfare. 
With  all  the  powers  surrounding  that  country,  France,  under  its 
present  military  government,  would  not  be  likely  to  remain  long  at 
peace.  Her  dependent  connection  with  France  would  necessarily 
involve  her  in  all  hostilities  in  which  she  might  be  engaged,  with 
tfie  additional  disadvantage  of  becoming,  perha|)s  more  often  than 
any  other  State,  the  principal  theatre  of  war.  With  such  prospects, 
it  is  not  probable  that  Poland  will  be  very  anxious  to  blend  her 
interests  inseparably  with  those  of  France,  though  tempted  to  do 
so  by  a  delusive  offer  of  independent  sovereignty. 

To  a  slackened  co-operation  arising  from  these  apprehensions, 
daould  be  added  a  feeling  of  disinclination  towards  France,  which 
the  generous  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  'Poland  ought 
naturally  to  excite.  This  Monarch  wisely  preferred  indulgent 
lenity  to  justifial>le  rigor,  and  the  preference  can  hardly  fail  to  pro* 
duce  a  corresponding  effect,  of  which  Russia  may  hereafter  feel 
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ttie  benefit^  sboulfl  Poland  sgaiB  Wooie ,  tke  scene  of  milktrf 
operations. 

Of  the  course  of  policy  \i'hich  Denmark  and  Sweden  may  uki- 
mately  pursue^  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  decisive  judgment.    Hie  ' 
latter  power,  though  bound  by  treaty  to  act  against  France,  may 
be  prepared  for  either  alternative— -to  side  ultimately  with  the  auc* 
cessful  party,  and  to  join  her  weight  to  the  preponderating  scale. 
The  Government  of  Denmark,  by  the  failure  of  the  late  pacific 
overture,  may  be  tempted  to  draw  still  closer  the  subsisting  con- 
nection with  France,  partly  from  an  aggravated  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction with  this  country,,  and  partly  to  secure  the  integrity  of  her 
dominions  against  the  pretensioni)  of  Swedeti.     Whatever  may  be- 
the  views,  either  immediate  or  re]i(iote,  of  each  Goveiiunent,  they 
may  be  considered  as   having  manifested,  though  in  a  different 
form,  their  hostility  to  France;  Denmark,  by  the  late  overture  to 
this  country,  and  Sweden,  by  the  engagements  of  an  actual  treaty^ 
Though  policy  may,  at  this  time,  induce  Denmark  to  coalesce  with 
France,  the  coalition  may  yet  be  uncemented  by  national  inclina«< 
tion,  and  therefore  weak,  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  the  lat** 
ter  feeling.     In  the  case  of  Sweden,  both  policy  and  inclinatioil 
may,  at  present,  identify  her  cause  with  that  of  the  allies ;  but 
should  the  arips  of  France  prosper  in  the  end,  a  supposed  neces*- 
sity  may  suggest  to  the  Crown  Prince  the  expediency  of  changing^ 
his  views.     It  is,  however,  something  gained  to.  the  general  cause, 
to  know  that  Denmark  was  disposed  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
common  enemy,  and  that  Sweden  as  under  a  specific  obligation  tOf 
take  the  field.     Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  both  powers,  Up 
under  .the  late^  circumstances  of  the   Continent,  they,  had  beeii, 
guided  by  the  paramount  duty  of  suppressing  their  onilual  jealousief- 
and  hostile  designs  ;  apd,  by  zealous  cooperation^  ufwn  fbi^  Utfgest^ 
scide  to  which  tlieir  respective  resources  were  applie^^le,  had  boldly; 
displayed  their  vigor,  in  contiibuting  to  re-a$sure  the  Uberties  of  thei 
Coutment.    «  ♦  ,»        .  • 

By  such  a  deciaion,  they  might  have  best  consolted  tb^ir  future 
nfety,  their  immediate  happiness,  and  their  lasting  hoiior. . 

Though  the  Italian  States  have  undergone  no.ri^bange^  in  a 
marked  diegree  unfavorable  to  the  an^bitious  viewd  ,0i't\iH  Frendi 
Government,  yet,  in  the  Roman  Pj?ovinces,  and  in,  .tjbi^.kiegdojm  of 
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Naples,  circumstances  have  occurred^  ^vhich  tend,  io  some  measurs', 
to  relax  the  intimacy  of  their  connection  with,  and  dependence  oo, 
France. 

To  the  Pope,  who,  under  trials  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  has 
manifested  no  ordinary  firmness  of  character,  some  share  of  tem-^ 
poral  power  has  been  restored.  It  was  the  policy  of  Buonaparte,' 
for  the  extension  of  his  own  power,  to  annihilate  the  temporal  au- 
diority  of  the  Pope.  From  this  point  he  has  been  obliged,  in  part, 
to  recede.  The  abandonment  of  any  pretension  is  tantamount  to 
an  admissionf  of  his  incapability  of  asserting  it  with  effect;  and 
€very  concession  extorted  by  political  necessity  may,  therefore,  be 
siBgarded  as  a  diminution  of  his  power.  To  have  yielded  to  the 
Pope  at  all,  nearly  implies,  that  the  Pope  could  no  longer  be  re- 
sisted. Out  of  this  concession,  events  of  great  interest  may  here-^ 
after  arise.  The  Papal  See  has  seldom  been  deficient  in  the  ability 
requisite  to  avail  itself  of  all  chances  favorable  to  die  extension  of 
its  ecclesiastical  influence.  Temporal  authority  is  an'  important 
instrument  for  the  promotion  of  such  views ;  and  now  the  Pope  is, 
,t6  a  certain  extent,  in  possession  of  temporal  power.  Fallen^  as 
the  Church  of  Rome  is,  from  her  ancient  dominion  over  the  minds 
of  men,  she  must  naturally  feel  anxious  to  reacquire  some  share  of 
that  lost  ascendancy,  to  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world  sub- 
mitted with  reverential  submission.  Jealous  of  the  revival  of  this 
ascendancy,  it  will  infallibly  be  the  object  of  Buonaparte  to  limit 
and  control  it,  and  to  render  it  subservient  to  his^  own  designs. 
Equally  jealous  of  this  controT,  it  will  naturally  be  the  aim  of  every 
Pope  to  disengage  himself,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  shackles 
of  any  temporal  Sovereign.  This  collision  will,  probably,  from 
the  time  die  head  of  the  Romish  Church  shall  have  a  conscious 
feeling  of  returning  influence,  be  constantly  in  operation.  Tlie 
prejudices  of  mankind  will  not  only  prevent  the  extinction  of  this 
]nflu«ice,  but  voluntarily  lend  diemselves  to  its  extension. 

Unless  it  be  made  to  co-operate  with  the  plan  of  universal  do« 
minion,  which  France  is  attempting'  gradually  to  realize,  it  niay 
prove  a  most  efficient  and  formidable  check  to'  the  execution  of 
such  a  project.  Apprehensive  as  we  have  been  of  danger  from 
Roman  Catholicism,  it  would  be  a  singular  phenomenon,  in  the 
history  of  public  events,  if  the  revival  of  the  liberties  of  the  Conti* 
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wmt  werft,  in  a  material  id^ree^  aid^  by  future  oppoaitioa  from 
Ide  Sfe  of  Rome  to  the  s^gmmdizenient  of  tbe  teiaporal  domimpo 
of  France.  This  spefulation  is,  it  is  true^  nof  unblended  with  ex* 
Iraviigance^  but  eveots,  less  likely  to  have  h^ppened^  are  recorded 
im  liie  patge  of  history.  Indeed,,  it  is  so  £ar  within  the  range  of  whajt 
h  posaiUe,  ffaattt  might  be  exiercised  in  contraventioii  to  the  views 
M  Buonaparte^  iiiough  Cardinal  Fesch  himself  were  i^  possession 
of  the  Papal  Chair.  It  is  not/ however,  to  be  prosu^ied,  that  this 
ecclesiastical  power  would  be  exclusively  exerted  for  the  genera^ 
good ;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  argument  to  assort,  that  its  successft^ 
oppositiyoa  to  the  tempoial  ambition  of  France  would,  in  its  conr 
jsequenceSy  be  beneficial  to  the  European  commonwealth, 

Of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  :bttt  iittle  is  at  present  known,  and 
(but  little  need  be  said.  Frcxn  many  quartos  it  bas  been  stfited, 
•diat  between  Murat  and  his  iiege4ord  .much  dissatisfaction  prevails. 
lit  was  jrepresented  to  exiflt  even  before  the  la,st  qampi^ign,  and  .it 
iBttst  necesaanly  have  been  iucre^sad  by  its  disastrous  issue,  qf 
^ivliioh  Mjoraft  was  publicly  accused  to  have  been  in. part  the  cause. 
Tbe  flhace  whkfa  Naples  hips  recently  taki^n' in  the  war,  witjh  th^ 
.itaception  of  <the  raalatary  contii^ent,  which  forna^d  a  p?rt  of  th^ 
grand  army,  was  altogether  of  no  importance. ,  Almost  s^  little  ha^ 
liecn  Jbeasd  of .berihostile  operations,  as jf  she. had  ceased;. to  exist- 
If  ibis  inactivity  is  not  to  be  acoonnt^  .for  pn  the  ground  of  tlm 
^itversion  of  her  whole  militant  r<e8Qnrce$  in  ,aid.of  the  coqUi^^^tal 
war,  it  may  give  a  digbt  coloring  of  truth  to  Uie  ajb^ove  rfg;>oi^t. 

JMb  circumstanpe,  iiowever,  is  not  alluded  tp  ap  b»vi(^  any  pe^ 
auliar  cknm  to  credit.  But  if  a  judgment  (be  ^rmed,  according  tf 
4he  obvkms  feelings  .of  the  btiman.beart,,of<the  ri^M^iom^su^i^tji^g 
between  Murat  and  Buonaparte,  /Cfmt  iwe  suj^poaetbcwn  tp  ^  i|[i 
fliicfa/aiatate  of  fixed  unison,  that  ntiithiiigca^.di^tMib  ti^  hg>po- 
aiofis  vibcation  f — ^Diey-.are  both  sncc^sirfi^l  rev^tatiq^f^y^  ^dvf^n- 
torera ;  they  .bsve^oth  aitlitned  to  tbe  liughi^at  di^qt^oQft :.  ^he  oo^ 
mself-created  £mpetor;  the  other ^  JKi^g  of  Jbi^ .crea^^oQ^i  |J]be 
idq>endence  ef  the  latter  u  aervite  vpA^  9Qii)plQt|S ;  be  li^ds  hi^ 
onown  by  a  .pi!eaarious  tenove;  |it)WaSft^en^om.on^  Kingilo^  ^9iPr 
qmvtf  jBonfided  .10  a  second  mkr  by  itotiv w  ,^f  liMn%  ;iggrai^di;99-> 
ment,  and  transferred  to  a' third  by  c^oQsid^frtiQns.of  .po^QY*  .7^ 
feeling  of  personal  nttacbm^ol  .^nn«4hor<oi|gbl;  (^xtmgniji^eijy  |that 
Vol.  III.      Pam.  No.  V.  C 
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of  gr«)itude  will  be  consigned  to  the  saQie  oblivion.    Nothing  nviU 
then  Remain  between  them  but  the  mere  bond  of  common  polkj. 
It  will  be  the  policy  of  Buonaparte,  to  keep  Murat  in  perfect  de- 
pendence upon  himself^  and  arbitrarily  to  command  Ae  disposal 
of  all  the  resources  which  Naples  can  supply ;  but,  once  fieincyiBg 
himself  firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  it  will  be  equally  the  policy  of 
Murat,  if  detached  from  Buonaparte  by  every  other  consideration, 
to  shake  off  this  painful  subjection,  :ind  assume  a  rank  among  the 
independent  Sovereigns  of  the  world.     Are  all  future  alliances  be- 
tween Naples  and  Austria,   or  Spain  and  other  powers,  to  be  re- 
garded as  completely  hopeless  ?    Though  not  likely  to  happen  at 
an  early  period,  yet  who  will  venture  to  assert  that  they  never  will, 
and  never  can  take  place  i    The  presumption  of  the  denial  would, 
perhaps^  exceed  the  boldness  of  the  conjecture.     If  Buonaparte, 
under  the  influence  of  sentiments  of  augmented  dissatisfaction, 
should  manifest  a  detern^ination  to  annex  Naples  to  the  Vice- 
Royalty  of  Italy,  would  Murat,  his  fellow-revolutionist,  his  com^ 
panion  in  arms,  rea^lily  yield  to  a  dispossession  of  sovereign  power? 
If  the  state  of  the  Continent  favored  the  retention  of  the  sceptre  m 
his  own  hands,  might  it  not  be  secured  to  him  by  reciprocal  ai<^ 
and  might  not  a  renovated  continental  alliance  against  France  be 
materially  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
Italy  to  the  general  confederacy  ? — This,  it  must  be  owned,  is 
speculation;  and  not,  perhaps,  of  the  most  temperate  character. 
But,' at  all  events,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  some  foundation  in 
the  presumed  instability  of  an  order  of  things,  which  appears  to 
contain  within  itself  too  much  of  violence,  too  much  disregard  for 
the  common  feelidgs  of  mankind,  and  too  many  elements  of  diA* 
cordancy^  to  promise  itself  a  permanent  existence. 

The  transactions  in  Spain  and  Portugal  present  many  reasons  for 
satisfaction.  The  territory  of  the  latter  is  undefiled  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy ;  and  Spain,  at  least  before  the  armistice,  m^irt 
hate  indulged  a  confident  hope  of  seeing  every  Frenchman,  at  the 
close  of  this  campaign,  expelled  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Nor  can 
this  hope  be  extitigutshed,  until  peace  with  Russia  shall  enable 
Buonaparte  to  over^run  the  Peninsala  with  formidable  detachmente 
iVom  his  main 'army  in  the  North. 

The  <^atices  in  fevor  of  SptAn,  then,  stand  thus :  > 
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Tbe  allied  forces  in  the  Peninsula  are  numerous  and  bighlj  ef- 
fective^ and  ibey  have  tbe  pne-emioent  advantage  of  being  led  on  to 
victory  by  a  general,  who,  with  reference  to. the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal, has  indisputably  accomplished  more  than  any  other  military 
commander  of  the  age.  Science^  skilj,  energy,  intrepidity,  fore- 
sight, self-possession— excellencies  which  we. can  hope  to  meet 
with  only  in  part  in  the  same  individual — are  all  united,  and  in  a 
very  enlarged  proportion,  in  forming  and  illustrating  the  heroic 
diaracter  of  the  great  Captain,  to  whom  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula 
has  been  con^ded.  Nor  will  it  have  been  confided  in  vain,  if  his 
genius  has  to  encounter  only  such  difficulties  as  to  ordinary  minds 
;w6uld  appear  insuperable. 

Hie  armistice  may,  possibly,  but  will  not  necessarily,  lead  to 
peace.  The  pretensions  advanced  by  tbe  various  belligerents, 
during  the  discussions  to  which  the  armistice  may  give  rise,  will  re- 
quire to  be  supported  by  a  warlike  altitude ;  and  the  party  whosa 
preparations  for  contingent  war  are  conducted  on  the  largest  scale, 
and  promise,  in  tbe  event  of  its  revival,  the  most  prosperous  issue, 
will  naturally  negociate  with  most  success.  Balancing  the  policy 
of  converging  all  his  efforts,  and  bringing  up  all  his  reinforcements 
to  strengthen  his  armies  in  the  North,  Buonaparte  may  still  for 
tQme  tiine  be  deprived  of  tbe  means  of  considerably  augmenting 
the  mirober  of  hi9  troops  in  the  Peninsula :  and  so  long  as  the  ar- 
mistice shall  continue  without  a  certainty  of  its  terminatii^  in 
.peace,  it  will  operate,  nearly  as  effectually  as  war  itself,  in  tbe 
shape  of  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Spain. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Spanish  with  the  British  and  Portu- 
guese troops  is  also  a  circumstance  not  to  be  omitted  in  an  enumer- 
ation of  the  immediate  advantages  of  which  Spain  can,  at  this  time, 
.comn;mnd  the.  possession.  It  is  of  great  importance,  both  as  a  clear 
indication  of  the  subsidence  of  that  detrimental  jealousy,  which  has 
hitherto  weakened  the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  defence  of  their 
own  country,  and  as  an  additional  facility  for  recruiting  the  ranks 
tinned  by  the  casualties  of  wan  This  mode  of  recruiting  also  is 
Ultended  with  a  tworfold  benefit :  the  Spanish  recruit  rapidly 
AQluii^a  th^  efficieticy  of  the  disciplined  veteran  at  his  side,  and 
die  bravery,  oi  .thejatteris  stimulated  by  sympathy  with  the  patri- 
otic feelings  of  his  Spanish  comrade  in  arms.    The  mass  of  force 
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in  the  Peninsula  opposed  to  tbe  enemy  m\l,  therefore,  not  be^  ^ 
heretofore,  detached  niihtary  bodies  viewing  each  other's  operati- 
ons Mith  jealousy  or  dissatisfaction  ;  but  an  atiialgami^ted  power, 
which  will  acquire,  by  length  of  union^  fresh  force  and  fresh  con- 
solidation. 4 

In  descanting  on  this  affairs  of  Spain,  it  is  impossible  to  allude  to 
the  jealousy  which  has  manifested  itself  in  that  country^  without 
deeply  regretting,  that  national  pride  should,  amidst  the  dangerous 
infirmities  of  national  weakness,  ever  engender  so  hateful  an  off- 
spring. Unhappily  it  presented  itself,  for  a  time,  under  the  odious 
sispect  of  pride,  envy^  and  ingratitude.  Streams  of  British  blood, 
poured  forth  in  defence  of  Spanish  independence,  were  lo9g  an  un- 
propitiatory  offering  to  Spanish  jealousy.  "Years  of  strenuous, 
.unspaiing,  heroic  exertion,  in^i  cause  in  which  the  interests  of 
Spain  were  immediate,  while  those  of  Great  Britain  were  only 
xemote^^haveat  len^  begun  to  coirect  that  obscurity  of  vision, 
by  which  evety  thiilg'vgenerons  and  floble  and  great,  on  our  part, 
.was  viewed  through  th^  distorting  medium  of  jealous  intuition. 
\  At  last^  Spain  begins  to  acknowledge^  by  a  more  intimate  union 
with  her  defenders,  that  those  who  have  abandoned  their  own 
peaceful  homes,  to  fight  her  bi^tles^  and  in  which  they  have  reaped 
unfading  honor  and  renown>  have  aome  claim  to  the  gmtitude  of  ti 
iiation^  which,  without  their  aid^  would  l^ng  since  have  beat  m 
the  military  possession  o^th^>foe.  Can  it  for  a  momentbe  doubted 
that  th£  French  would  long  since  have  spread  themselves  over  te 
whole  Peninsula^  if  their  aggires^on  had  not  been  checked  by  Che 
interposition  of  British  aid  i  Quiet  possession  of  Spaitir  and  Port- 
ugal diey,  perhapS}  might  not  have  ofotaitied  ;  but  every  ibrtPSssiii 
4he  Peninsula  would  hacve  been  Hveirs ;  every  capital  of  the  anbient 
Kingdoms  theirs;  and  ev^  port  aftd  harbour,  from^Bkeay^b 
Catalonia,  entirely  at  their  comaMttd.  i  >  i  i^ 

Much,  certainly,  mi^t  have  been'  accomplsihed  by  'Spefii^, 
though  left  wholly  to  her  own  efforts ;  but  uliimatdy  she  inMt 
have  fallen.  Guerilla  warfare  may  annXiilate  thousands,  or  tens  of 
thousands;  but  the  decided  numerieal  superiority  oftbe  ettetiv^ 
must  sooner  or  later  have  brought  all  Guerilla  maveniellts  t0  * 
state  of  perfect  inactivity  ;  and  &e  gradual,  but  ^^nfiplete  tfubjttj^ 
ition  of  the  x^ounb-y  must  have  loUciwed*       ,  .    •  -     ^-^ 
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Spai^/tbougb  the  fir^l  Enpf^pean  Stale. in  wbkh  war  assntnedt 
iM  timplytSL  miliiafj,  but «  wUomA^  character,  has  still  many  :9in9 
9ipUUAopc  fimm0n  t6  expiatft.  Ha4  her  eHerUom  corresponded 
tdlbe^^uramount  im  parlance  of  the  cause,  in  defenpe  of  which  abo 
enfseredtUe  Ksts  wfttji  her  powerful  adversary,  aritiedas  she  vftskj 
Nttturbi.  arJBcad  as  afae  was. by  the  patriotic  zeal  and  '^or  of  lier 
JNTOikl  aad  valiant  sobs,  alo^e,  without  a  particle  of  ibieign  aidraho 
ought  to  have  vanquisbed  hertreacbefous  enemy,  and  expelled  bini 
frbra  her  soiL  If,  with  such  powerful  m^Ans^.h^  disposal,  to 
kbve  achieved  litde  be  diiEgracefiil,  what  will,  be  die  measure  of  bei 
ijgnominy,  should  faer  enemy  stUl  triumph,  after  all  the  aplendid 
victories  which  have  been  gained  inher  cauis^,  oot  by  her  own  armS^ 
bttt  hf.hie^  brave  and  generous  defenders !  What  will  be  the  depth 
of  hersbEime,if  her  jealousy,  her  envy,  her  iaactivit]^,  by  with-hold- 
log  that  perfect  alid  unconditional  cooperation,  wUch  can  alone 
meet  the  exigency  of  her  affairs,  diould  ultianatdiy  secure  to  faer 
bitter  enemy  that  triumph,  in  which  be  still  hop^  to  exult!  But 
more  eifligfatt^iied  vievtrs  may  give  rise  to  better  aatiGq>ations ;  and 
time  may  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  banishing  from  an  alliance, 
wUth  has  saved  8pam  from  destruction,  those  Uind^  narrow,  inju- 
nons,  Jmd  £aital  feedings  of  jealousy,  which  have  hitherto  prevented 
that  zealous,  perifect,  and  unanimous  coH[>p€^atioB,  by  which  her 
national  sectfuity  might  have  been  effectually  i)e-«i$lalbUshed. 

The  number  and  efficiency  of  the  aHied  armiea-^tfae  iconsum-' 
mate  talMts  df  their  immortal  chief — ihe  diversion  ^hich  even  die 
ailnistice  itself  may  continue  to  make  in  favor  of  Spain— *lhe  iii^ 
eorporsNidti  of  the  wrtive  soldier' with  the  heroes  who  have  bled  to 
si^  hia  native  iand,  and  the  consequent  decliae  of  diat  jefllbiiiQ& 
whedi  has  hitberto  pbatnicted  the  attainment  of  com|>lete  succ^sa^-rh 
these .  Qonatitute  the  main  and  preminent  advantages,  of  wbicl^ 
Spainifhould  ^tocisively  avail  herself  in  the  present  xampaignr  T^ 
diese  sAiould  be  added  the  general  iaopresaioa,  that  tUa  campaigift 
must  foe  the  last  ib  the  Peninsula.  •.  ; 

It  cimoot  be  denied,  that  the  critical  period,  in  which  tiie  fdte^oC 
Sf>ain  is  to  be  decided,  is  at  ler^  ariived*  The  means  of  liber-* 
^tion  are  at  jmnd«  Should  they  be  neglected  or  misused,  indel* 
iUe  will. he  the  stain  affixed  to  die't^aracter  of  the  Spl^niaitls.of 
the  present  day.    Whether  their  posterity  shall  revere^  oj^  exec^ite 
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itj  depen(}ft  on  the  spirit  with  which  diey  ^hall  execute  the  grftnd 
work  of  national '  redeniptionj  or  on  the  pusillanimity  with  which 
they  mfLy  basely  yield  to  a  foreign  yoke.  To  theonselves,  add  to 
their  children,  they  owe  the  great  debt  of  natiomil  justice^  rwlfidi 
am  be  discharged  only  by  effecting  the  deliverance  of  dim  couutty. 
TUs  sacred  duty  is  not  to  be  performed  by  continmingy«nder  the 
present  circumstances  ot  the  Continent^  the  slow  and  doubtful 
process  of  gradual  eiterniination*  The  vigor  of  the  'couutry 
should  npt  be  enfeeUed  by  various  and  partial  efforts ;  it  should 
Wf^bllected  andcompressed,  that  H  may  burst  on  the  enemy  witb 
fesisde^s  force,  ft /should  exhibit  in  its  effects,  not  the  violence 
Qf  the  transient  storm,  but  the  sweeping  ftiry  of  the  tempestuous 
knirricane.  In  atonement  for  his  past  comparative  AfA^  die 
%ianiard  should  awaken,  and  give  the  utmost  activity  to  all  the  en- 
ergies of  his  soul.  One  grand  simultaneous  effort,  one  general 
explosion  of  patriotic  force^  would  annihilate  th^  invader,  or  at 
least  compel  him  to  seek,  in  his  ownregibns,  protection  from  the 
avenging  havoc  of  a  wronged,  insulteid^  and  infuriated  Adversary. 
3y  such  exertions  alone  can  the  gefieral  expectation  be  fulfilled, 
that  the  present  campaign  ought  to  be  the  last ;  i)utif  theifailure 
of  such  exertions,  from  the  absence  o(  vigor  and  enthusiasm  and 
co-operation,  should  lead  to  a  disastrous  termination,,  the  future. 
conquest  of  the  Peninsula  can  hardly  be  prevented.  A  sanguinary 
and  protracted  contest  might  ensue,  but  it  would  close  with  the 
extinction  of  the  liberties  of  that  fair  portion  of  the  European 
Continent. 

From  the  very  cursory  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  st^te 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent,  it  appears,  that  many  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  in  the  condition  of  the  respective 
powers,  wnce  the  opening  of  the  last  campaign,  are  far  from  being 
unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  the  allies.  Collectively,  they  present 
a  tnass  of  various  materials,  sufficiently  substantial  for  laying  the. 
foundations  of  European  independence.  For  the  erection  of  this 
gratid  and  beautiful  edifice,  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  architect* 
ufal  skill  requisite  for  the  solid  adjustment  of  its  constituent  parts. 
'Rich  and  productive  quarries  every  where  abound,  and  zealous,  and 
liiborious  Artisans  flock  from  widely  dbtant  coiratries  to  be  employ-^ 
•d  in  its  construction.  .     ,    .       .    ' 
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Thik  crisis  of  sabjection  or  of  liberation  is  arrived.  If  diiji  |>ra* 
pitious  mmnent  be  neglected,  it  may  never  present  'itself  again  \  qx\ 
at  least,  many  years  of  miavailing  regret  may  elapse  X>efore  xVi 
return.  If  France  be  suffered  to  re-invigorate  her  enfeebled  arm;- 
its  future  strength  may  far  exceed  its  former  power  ;  and  jt  may. 
soon  be  raised,  not  to  menace,  but  to  crush^  those.  wHoju  it  .ba|^ 
lately  attempted  in  vain  to  amiihilate.  France  has  bled  mo^t;€p- 
piously ;  but  if  only  a  temporary  debility  should  ensqe-^^f  )|er 
inorcllBiite:  ambition — ^her  political  disease — should  iipt  hav^  l^f% 
radically  cured  by  the  severe  regimen  to  which'She  has  be^n  co^i^^ 
pelled  tO'  submit — ^it  will  assuredly  break  forth  again,  and  with  a 
renovated. and  augmented  violence,  that  will  baffle  every  att!^mpt 
to  mitigate  and  subdue  it.  Unless  the  dangerous  ipalady  be  heal; 
ed,  eteriial  reproaches  will  impugn  the  repulaition  of  tbose^  by 
wfcom  a  perfect  cure  ought  now  to  be  effected. 

No  one  who  has  observed,  even  with  the  jeast  attention,  tha 
conduct  of  the  French  Government,  and  the  principles  by  which 
all  its  measures  have  been  guided,  can  for  a  motuent  doubly  that  it 
iucessai^y  aims  at  universal  dominion. .  New  oonq^ests  are  iuvari-' 
ably  made^/aubiervient  to  new  conquests,  and  unless  effectually 
diecked^.  tfa«^  system  will  renm  in  constant  activity.  The  scheme 
of  giMMTol  subjugation  will  incessantly  labor^  jsOaietimes  with  an 
accelerated,  sometimes  with  a  retarded,  action.  Spmetimes  it  may 
be  forced  to  retrograde^  but  will  again  dart.fofth  with  renewed 
velocity.  ^  The  multifarious  interests  and  passions  which  agitate 
mankind,  will,  probably  in  the  end,  render  the  full  accompUshmeut 
of  this  project  of  uniyersal  conquest  unattainable.  But  France 
may  long,  latter  /herself  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  chimerical  .dream 
of  ideal  power^  and  may  long  exert  her  vast  enefgies^  to  ttie  destruc** 
tion  of  ;^l  public  repose,  to  realize  that  boundless  idftal  aover^gn* 
ty,  to  which  she  has  the  criminal  presumption  to  aspire.  The  per* 
turbed  spirit  of  French,  ambition  should  not  be  laid  and  appeased 
by  condliation ;  it  should  be  defied  and  driven  back,  like  the  spectre 
in  Macbeth's  banquet«^e«ie,  to  its  o>wn  l^timiUe  abodes 

It  is  not  imposttble,  that  many  unforeseen  events  and  chancea 
may  occur^  by  which  the  march  of  French  ambition  may  be  impede 
ed — it  may  be  checked  by  au  explosion  of  national  discontent — 
the  bimd  of .  jDeatb  may  suddenly  arrest  the  conqueror's  career*^ 
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vedgeftnce  may  iisise  its  afm  i^pmt  his  iiffo-MiKiisease  maj  eiifdeble 
be  pfetematttfal  efi^rg^t  <^f  hh  mind — the  Fpench  Empke  maj  ke: 
eiteiided  beyonid  the  limits  of  «»  omform  municipal  contrx^l,  and. 
the  «2i!treibiti6s  mdylanguiaih  and  \fitlier^  ki  conseqaancd  oiiAem 
(&tane^  fromf  the  ci^iHre  of*  Govcamoicnt-^the  uhwiei^  cobsjsaif 
fioiay  ^fik  mder  itir  o^n'iK^ight. 

'  Bht  it  is  aW  id  be  tecoUected,  that,  these  cfaancea.and  -eviak^ 
itidy  itat  oeetir;  Td  pfobe  any  fixed  depfendentB  on  ihem^  ta  budoe; 
Aeii^  ^  ^rt  of  tbe  basis  of  our  'htMrtile'aad  political  calciila&ma^: 
Wddid'  Hfgue  a  teta^f  ^Ammeof  sdi statesmanlike. ishgagity^iyTher 
iheilscn-es  f^Of^ted  b^'  thfe  aliie^  sfadold  be  fownded  iipdn  ^vevy  difibv^ 
^ht-'dtfCa,  .fr6m  'whieh-ehanice  need  not  be  excluded ;.  bbt&nHUBp 
trhkki  it  should  tiot^be'  |]^mitt^d  to  edteras  an  denbeni  m  the  cal^* 
ciciaiSoti.  The  <]rlij^ebt  to  be  attained  should  be  just  aridir%hl;.'it 
should  be  precisely  definedy  and  kept.diktincttj  in^ri^i  and<tft« 
Himnai^  f6r  its  attMtsin^^  shbuM  be  'subh  ^s^  dpooi^vetj/  rcMooible 
diid '  |5r<>bable  grountj;  itd  bsst'cdfcatated  for  tbeittsiuf^ntie  erf*,  faucet 
cess.'  If  fkfwelfill stfirri^sire^to  belvonqiiiriv^d^vthfey  arooidy^iihia 
shbdUed'by  dl-kni^'^rendTeredinorepo^reBfii^  if  »net  by^isiqieiaor- 
iitn^ber^y  ^t  le^t  bj^i^ffic^n^y  and>  militavy  ieal.^  If  .Ufaeihdncrsai^ 
be  fbfmidalble^  fil6cfii^hjiving  oomthijnaacflrtxdi  d^  same  spi^i^  >thb 
ikme  dijtt^bt^t  1^  th^  fini]ti|brioits>  tradjis- ufl^  bis  booibian^  uni*^ 
tdHhify  6t  chataeter^atid^f  spiritiinttsi  be  ii^parted  t^ihetjUifid 
i6tceii;by'tirtiich"he^  ii^^  be  assailed. .<:'jfudity  andjao«Bibtenc)  oi 
I^lkti4»e  idiiMlAffmHeA  by  dye'ttoemy^iifcbsbmlgF.H^  frmftadad 
hf'H^iM^^a^  i^e^lstalk^e^  cotidActediititli  riiinltoiS}i9ii|flicifyi.af>opn 
e^Ht)!^.  ^ilk  thi^'i(iiii^>  bhmild  'Si|«isessii>b&tbe  retalt^^ii^iW^l  Ms^ 
6UViii^'\HMi5Ut(¥^t]^yb«^^fl'th6  tttioertftit^sibf  cianoe^ihoiiet  ^ 
Sedi^tlt^'tti^rt^Alik^Aof  «hidi€iipfioi<»9S>d^^^^^  asaiatk  theehee^ 

ofS^W  'ftd^^n^htidl^^WWtii  kiM»bedir»3bpteduj^oftibuild  and 
f3tiyiiHd{)rifi<^i^^sV'  ^^  ''.'••  ''''M  •>••'•'«<>  -^il'  ^  i  •'"'-  .i..-.'/'  "i  ./• 
^'  WhM<^ei«^fi!y  W(h«^tti^(lift«^  ^fhidhfdete^mtiied  the  ihel^feftite 
to^ti^^  t^  ail  kribi8tl4ie--^lieth^r  tbiy-'tiere  liiutuaUyidB^oaa  «kf 
peace^  or  s^fti^r^lM)^^  tHai4iliefi^>^ 

AnS^^^bfthisiSFJiO'eduAt^a  decided  ^adittnts^e  cobitarenttwal^of^haiEitil- 
i^^^t^the'  <&0ttf-^'td'to  punsttdd  bys^the  alii^  'sbbuld  'a^oiit  of  no 
varitftibt!."^*l*dateei  »eeukd  »6^  ^  hnm-^f  iatieffcfctipwfe  babuce  of 
pchM^/'^fikJtoidf  be^e^^lb^^kfecb'dlfaef  e.f  itmhedidte^ne^ocidtioii^ 
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tlk^  ^ti^asMm%  it^Must  b^€«qM|«iered  hj  force:  oS  irmA.  -Noa^ 
other  can  be  permanent.  The  magnitude  of  Baompiirte's  mili^ 
n§^  j^^psMll^imy  Ht  d^  ^SMieati  poinfa  dearly  taiim  alisaiit  by 
^hkSf'his  {M'e^pbifttbtts  tvitl  bei  siippdinml  f  and  if  tHoae  of ithe  dyies. 
should  b^  Makkd'by  an  «quaHy  AtaHikealtitiide,  either  oiprecanobtl 
^nkt'  M^tfbfiiinlkd^  pltefficatioa  wiU  eoeue,  or  hMMtilitioB  i/viil  re^-^ 
coM^^ik*^  iHlde#  eirttuttlstanceg  most  nnpwipitioiia  fo  tbe-eiSBeof. 
fRe^aineti*  '        ' 

v*  At  yi^  ^lMli>  ev^ «j^ tt  fii^c^do  tbe  oondtlGt  of  Vim  CAkMt 
of  Vienna.  To  itrd^CMfon^  c^itMqueacefi  of  unliinked  ifldportoiae» 
are  attached.  The  determination  of  Austria  may  prove  decisive^ 
not  only  of  the  fate  of  other  nations^  but  ultimately  of  her  own. 
The  great  work  of  continental  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  France, 
80  auspiciously  begun  and  prosecuted  by  Alexander,  might  now  be 
perfected  by  the  seasonable  and  magnanimous  intervention  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  By  aiding  the  allies,  he  would  secure  the 
stability  of  his  own  power^  and  might  recover  both  his  lost  digni* 
ties  and  his  lost  possessions.  By  his  junction  with  France^  he 
would  infallibly  seal  his  own  ultimate  ruin. 

Should  the  armistice  lead  to  negociation,  a  general,  and  not  a 
continental  peace,  should  be  its  only  object.  The  maritime  pQwen, 
instead  of  mauifeting  a  jealou.y  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain,  should  zealously  uphold  those  principles  to  which 
her  naval  grandeur  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  If  these  principles 
,  were  abandoned,  the  Maritime  St^ites  of  the  Continent  would  be 
unbenefited  by  the  sacrifice ;  whilst  their  firm  and  unshaken  asser- 
tion, by  maintaining  the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain,  enables 
her  effectually  to  oppose  and  chastise  the  ambition  of  France,  and 
to  provide,  by  this  just  and  equitable  exercise  of  power,  for  the 
greater  security  and  independence  of  the  Contin^it.  If  the  mari* 
time  greatness  of  this  country  had  been  extinguished  in  the  course 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  would  there  at  this  time  have  been  one 
free  and  independent  state  in  Europe  ?  Would  not  the  whole  have 
lain  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  France  i  The  obvious  answer  to  this 
question  is  alone  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  narrowness  of  that 
jealousy  with  which  States,  which,  besides,  are  rather  military  than 
naval,  view  the  maritime  pre-eminence  of  England,  totwithstand"^ 
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hg  it  is  to  that  prepondenuMre  alone^  that  they  vtt,  in  ^.  great  mea- 
sure, indebted  for  the  means  of  opposing  a  successful. resistance  t^ 
French  aggression. 

Equallj  animated  bj  a  desire  to  conclude  a  permanent  and  ho^ 
norabliB  peace,  the  allies  cannot  manifest  too  much  promptitude  ta 
bring  to  a  happy  termination  the  countless  miseries  of  this  pro* 
tracted  war.  But  if  it  be  closed,  without  thi^t  indispepsable 
guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  which  is  to  be  found  only, 
in  the  re-establishment  of  an  effective  balance  of  power,  the  san^ 
guinary  conflict  will  be  renewed  with  aggravated  violence  and  fury, 
and  afflicted  Europe  will  bleed  aftesh  at  every  poie.  . 
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PRE  F^.  C  E. 


I  *  II I  > 


1'  'iv 


X  HE  Writer  ordi*  folMwhig  f>stges  has  be«n  hrfluced  to  publish 
them,  partly  by  a  wish  that  his  sentiments  on  the  important  subject 
of  theniy  and  the  premises  which  ted  him  to  the  conclusions  which 
he  has  formed^  should  not  be  misunderstood ;  and  partly,  he  con- 
f^^  becays^  he  fkifA%  wit^  j^oneerfi^  £^t,no]^^fi^t,4t)412^  all  i^l^e 
light  which  lias  been  thrown  on  the  moral  state  of  the  natives  of 
India^  many  respectable  and  intelligent  men  still  entertain  very  mis- 
taken notions  on  that  great  question.     It  appeared  to  him  best,  to 
put  together,  in  the  form  of  one  Speech,  the  substance  of  what 
w^as  said  on  at  Jiiait  two  dHFererttacc^Bions. '  *  tie  ^^conscious  that, 
owing  to  his  not  having  been  able,  from  various  hindrances,  to  exe- 
cute his  task  till  long  after  the  discittsion,  his  recollection,  even  of 
what  he  himself  said,  has  become  imperfect,  and  therefore  that  hi» 
publication iplijr  bean;  ^tmtespe^'  ^n  Hj4<icjufd.fe.  tt^J^H^pt  of  what 
he  actually  uttered.     In  one  or  two  instances  he,  has  intentionally 
enlarged  on  topics  on  which,  in,  jspeaking,  he  was  more  concise. 
But  the  inaccuracies  of  his  puoiication,  he  believes,  are  none  of 
them  important ;  and  more  especially,  it  is  correct  in  that  particu- 
lar which  he  deems  by"  'fer  tH^'inost  WdirtJiy  of  attention,  and  of 
which^  therefore^  he  entreats  the  reader's  most  serious  considera- 
tion—the extracts  from  various  4locuments  taken  from  the  East- 
India  Company's  records,  which  have  been  laid  before  the  House 
of  CoiBtfion*  during  %h\  pr$fe>ips$.<tf;fh6U$te,  B?*li*A€»fta^  CSsk 
cussions.     The  subject  itself  he  deems-  to  be  of  a  degree  of  im- 
portance which  it  transcends  the  powers  of  language  to  express ; 
and  he  trjiists  that  they,  whose  sentiments  he  has  opposed,  will  for- 
give the  warmth  with  which  hefaa^feU  k  his  duty  to  condemn  their 
opinions.     He  believes  thaft^^y  ate'  acfbated,  no  less  than  himself, 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  country. 


•  K 


SPEECH,  &c. 


1  ^Avi&  J»ten^  With  oo  lildc  pleasure  to  die  Honondile  Gentle^ 
man  (the  Hoik  iF/Ddiigfas),  .who^  for  the  first  time^  faa6  l»een  jvtUt 
deliTering  his  sentiments;  and  I^TOtdiaHy  <congrat«itate  bim  onthfe 
manifestation  at  tafei^  and  principles  ^whtch,  i  trust,  will  retidcir 
him  a  Talnable  accession  to  this  House,  and  to  his  countr}';  bik 
before  1  proceei'to  die  more  direct  discussion,  of  the  queartion 
iiefore  us,  he  will  allow  me  ^to  express  tiiy  dissent  from  faisbp^nSdn, 
ikalt  it  anight  b^  advisable  to  employ  our  regiifer  Clergy  as  Mis- 
sionanes.  It  was  a  proposition,' indeed/ wfasch  natut'aUy  reconk- 
mended  itself  to  die  mind  o^  Miy  one,  who,  like  my  HonorsMe 
Friend  and  myself,  being  attached,  on  principle,  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  being  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  di^  blessing^ 
wUdk  weowrsfelves'derir^  fi^mit,  4reof  couree  desirous  of  com*- 
iniMiicating  Aie*  oaoie  Messingis  to  oth^s  of  our  "fellow^subjects. 

I  grant  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  und  aitiong  the  Soman 
Catholics  it  has  been  the  reproach  of  die  Protefftant  Churches,  that 
diey  Imve  taken  ^solittle^nterest  in  the  eotttei^ion  of  die  heathen 
nitions;  and  I  may  take  .this  .opportunity  of  declaring  it  ais  my 
opirdon,  that  it  ts^mucli  to'be  regt^Mted,  Aat  our  excellent  Cbui'cb 
E8lalilishdieiit«<^s(tains  wiVhln  itself <n^  means  of  proWAng  fit  agents 
ior  Ab  importaltt  woi4>of  preadiing  'Oliri^tiaflity  to  the  headien. 
Nor  is  this  h  *iew  ^pimoa:  on  tbie  ebmfrary,  I  had  the  bonor  of 
stating  it^many  years  ago  tot^otenera^eand  most  respected  Pre^ 
fcttes,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  aiid  the  late  Bishop  of 
Loodon^  and  they -ekpressed  diemifclves  favorably  of  a  propositibd 
wythiiimfbmiltMitb4heir  to<&ii«de*tttibn,  %*t -fliere  Should  be  ii 
diatiiictdii^ttii^on'fov  Missionaries^  wbich  srhotdd  empowei' tbeni 
t0fmtomh  tie  ofieas- 4£  th«^  Churcfc  in  ^foreign  conmries,  but 
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•boidd  not  render  diem  capable  of  holding  Church  Preferments,  or 
even  of  officiating  as  Clergymen  in  this  kingdom.     It  is  obvious, 
that  the  qualifications  required  in  those  who  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  ministerial .  office  in  this  higlilj  civilized  community,  where 
Christianity  also  is  the  established  religion  of  the  land,  are  very 
different  from  those  for  which  we  ought  chiefly  to  look,  in  nien 
whose  office  it  will  be  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  nations, 
which  they  will  find  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  morality ; — from  the  qualifications  which   we  should  re- 
quire in  Instructors  who  will  probably  be  cast  among  Barbarians^ 
and,  besides  having  to  encounter  the  grossest  ignorance  and  its 
al^ndant  vices,  will  also  have  to  endure  great  bodily  hardships  and 
.  j>rivations.     But  this  is  not  the  time  for  enlarging  farther  on  tbir 
point,  or  on  the  suggestion  of  my  Honorable  Friend.    It  will  not» 
I  know,  escape  him,  passing  over  other  objections  to  the  mea8^re, 
that  it  necessarily  implies,  that  the  Missionaries,  i^o  are  to  officiate 
in  India,  are  to  be  expressly  commissioned  and  employed  by  the 
State»  or  by.  the  £ast4ndia  Company ;  whereas,  I  am  peisuaded^ 
we  shall  all  concur  in  thinking,'  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  spon<- 
taneous  benevolence  and  zeal  of  individual  Christians,  controlled, 
of  course,  by  the  discretion  of  Government,  to  engage  in  the  work 
of  pr^ching  the  Gospel  to  the  natives  in  our  Indian  territories^ 
and  that  the  Missionaries  should  be  clearly  understood  to  he  armed 
with  no  authority,  furnished  with  no  commission,  from  the  govern- 
ing  power  of  the  country. 

Allow  me.  Sir,  before  w^  proceed  farther,  to  endeavour  to  do 
away  a  misconception  of  the  thirteenth  Isolation,  which  appeal^ 
generally  to  prevail,  that  the  only  object  it  has  in  view  isy  to 
aecure,  to  such  Missionaries  as  the  Board  of  Control  shall  sanction, 
peripission  to  go  to  India,  and  to  remain  there,  so. long  as  they 
shall  continue  to  exercise  the  duties  of  their  officii  in  a  peaceable 
Mid  orderly  manner.  This  undoubtedly  is  one  object  of  the  Re* 
solution,  but  by  no  means  the  only,  p^haps  not  the  principal,  dne» 
I  beg  yoii  to  observe,  that  the  very  terms  of  the  Resolution,  ex-* 
pressly  state,  that  ^'  we  are  to  enlighten  and  inform  the  minds  of 
the  subjects  of  our  £ait-Indian  empire/'  And  after  much  ri^fleo- 
don,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that,  from  enlightening  and  in^ 
forming  them,  in  other  words^  j^om  education  and  iostriietiov/ 
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finom  the  diffiuibn  of  koowled^^  from  llie  progreis  of  scieiioe» 
more  especially  fr^mi  all  diese  combined  with  the  circuIatioD  of  the 
Holy  Scriptares  in"  the  natiTe  lai^j^uages,  I  ultimately  expect  even 
more  than  from  the  direct  labors  of  Missionaries,  properly  so 
called. 

By  «il]|^tening  the  minds  of  the  natives,  we  should  root  out 
thw  errors,  without  provoking  dieir  prejudices ;  and  it  would  be 
impossible  that  men  of  enlarged  and  instructed  minds  could' con- 
tinue enslaved  by  such  a  monstrous  system  of  follies  and  soperstH 
tions  as  that  upder  the  yoke  of  which  the  natives  of  Hindostaa 
OOw  groan. ,  They  would,  in  short,  become  Christiana,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  without  knowing  it. 

Before*  I  enter  further  into  the  argument,  more  especially  after 
what  we  have  lately  heard  from  several  of  my  opponents,  it  is  due 
to  myself,  as  well  as  respectful  to  the  House,  to  state,  that  though 
I  cannot,  like  them,  speak  of  India  from  my  own  personal  observar 
itioa,  yet  that  I  do  not  presume  to  address  them  on  this  important 
question,  without  having  studied  it  with  the  most  strenuous  and  per* 
severing  diligence.  That  my  attention  has  been  long  directed  to 
the  subject,  will  indeed  sufficiently  appear,  when  1  remind  the 
House,  thi^  I  bad  the  honor,  in  1 793,  of  moving  the  Resolution 
.of  late  so  often  referred  to,  which  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  0|f 
the  Leg^lature,  to  diffuse  among  our  East-Indian  fellowHiubjects 
the  blessings  of  useful  knowledge  and  moral  improvement ;  a 
Resolfltion  which,  with  little  or  no  opposition,  was  repeatedly 
sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  House :  and  I  can  truly  de- 
dare,  thai  I  have  never  since  lost  sight  of  this  great  object,  though 
various  cireumstance&ocmcurred  in  preventing  my  again  bringing  it 
before  the  House;  above  all,  that  of  my  being,  for  almost  the 
whole  of  that  period,  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  of  a 
kindred  nature. 

Before  I  enter  into  the  argument,  let  me  also  clear  away  another 
miscoaception,  which  has  sometimes  prevailed,  by  distinctly  ipuid 
most  solemnly  assuring  the  House,  that,  in  the  work  of  conversion, 
\  abjure  all  ideas  of  compul^on ;  I  disclaim  all  use  of  the  author^, 
nay,  even  of  the  influence,  of  Government.  I  would  trust  altog^ 
ther  to  the  effects  of  reason  and  truth,  relying  much  on  the  manifest 
tendency  of  the  principles  and  precepts- of  Christianity  to  make  men 


gooi  9itiAksappj,  and  on  their  evktent  tuperioritf  m  iheae  wmpettB, 
ffiMm  especiaiBj  when  the  minds  «f  the  natWes  tdudl  becoffM  moM 
«alar^d  and  inrtrocted  than  they  are  af  present,  over  the  nioiistrouB 
end  afa^d  sc^perotilions  of  their  native  faidu 

And  now.  Sir,  let  me  enter  into  the  discussion,  by  assuring  the 
Uouae,  that  there  never  was  4i«uJbyect  iidiieh!. hotter  ideserved  the 
aiitenliiMi  o(  a  British  Parii ament  than  that  v^n  winch  we  are  sow 
deiibenitiag.  Immense  regicwsy  wfith^  a  population  amounttng,  aa 
fft  aip  assured,  to  sixty  millions  of  souls,  faa^a'providentiaily  come 
iuider<our  docmnion.  They  ei«  daepiy  ^sank,  and  by  their  ndigiooa 
^upersdtiiQiiafast  i>ousid,  in  the  lowest  depliis  of  moral  and  sqoial 
wretchedness  and  degradation.  Muat  we  not  4fhen  be  prom^ed  by 
overy  .nio<iv^,  and  urged  by  every  feeliug  >tfaat  can>  infioenee  the 
liunan  heart,  to  ^deavour  to  raise  these  airretdhed  beiaga  out  of 
Ihcnr  ppesont  miterahle  condition,  and  above  oil,  to  commttoiealfe 
to  iheni  tboae  iiteased  tmths,  \^kidi  would  Jiot  mdy  improve 'ibeir 
«fidermandiiigfrand  elevate  their  oniiids,  ba|t  wouU^  in  ten  dK^usaad 
ways,  prooftote  ibeit  temporal  ]viBelI4»eiog,  and  point  out  to  theiD  « 
sure  path  to  everlasting  happineta. 

Buf  our  oppooenta  cof^dently aasore  na,  that  we  niayapare 
ouraelveH.^  pipns;  for  that  the  natives  of  liiiidbateia  areaoiianly, 
tny,  9o  ^naherably,  aCtaohed  to  'their  own  jeligiQus  opimons  and 
practices,  however  unreasonaiUe  they  may  apfiear  to  'Ua,  ifaset  ttbcir 
conversion  is  Mtterlytiitpra(4tcai&.  -  ^ 

I  wdil  'know,  Sir,  and  jfrankdy  aclonowledge,  tli&invetcaale  natiwe 
of  liie  evils  vnik  whieh  vv^  have:  to  caniend^  that  their  acfigiMa 
ayflitem  and  ctist<yms  have  continued  with  irtlle  akeraJtiba^  for  par- 
'haps  thousanda  &l  years;  ifaat  tiiey  <haiwr  diffoi^d  afaenwelxun -so 
'^nerally  thpoQgliout  all  dieir'iaiatitutioiiS'and  :habttt8,  as  tb  laaKren,  , 
as  ft  were,  the  whcie  ma^s  both  of  dtar  puUic  apd  ^private  iiigoa: 
but  nevertheless,  Sir,  I  boldly  affirm,  that  this  poajtioo,  l;ha(t  thahr 
^t^kdrtnent  to  dieir  own  inatitaaioos  is  so  £sad  tbat  it  i  cannot  be 
overcome,  is  a^rossetror,  Abundantly  falaititd  by  unsch^  and  fivnn 
by  tecent,  experience.  I  beg  the  ii<iuae  <o  attend  to  -this  poii^iihe 
more  tiar^ly,  because  k  serves  as  a^eneni  test  by  larhieh  toiteti* 
mate  the^vhke^ef  die  opinions  ^  confidently  promulgated  by^dw 
grejrter  part  of  those  Geatlemeo  who  have  spoken  of  IndidnjiflniKyf 
htt&i  in  -thk  Mouse  and  ont  <X  tt^  d^om  perspnal  ejcperience.    Wm 
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19  a  persuasion  universally  prevalent  among  them;  and  if  it  can  be 
disproved  as  easily  as  it  will  shortly,  I  trust,  appear  to  you  to  be, 
it  will  follow,  that  those  Gentlemen,  however  respectable  where 
their  understandings  have  fair  play,  in  point  both  of  natural  talents 
and  acquired  Lnowledge*(and  no  man  admits  their  claim  to  both 
more  willii^ly  than  myself),  are  here  under  the  influence  of  pre- 
judice, and  are  not  therefore  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  weight 
as  if  they  were  free  from  all  undue  bias. 

And  first.  Sir,  it  might  afford  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
absolute  invincibility  of  the  religious  principles  and  customs  of  the 
Hindoos,  that  great  and  beneficial  reforms  have  been  effected  in 
various  other  most  important  instances  in  which  their  existing  sys* 
terns  were,  so  far  as  we  know,  equally  dear  to  them,  and  which 
were  conceived  to  be  equally  unchangeable;  for  even  in  these^ 
their  religion  was  fnore  or  less  implicated ;  because,  as  I  before 
remarked,  it  has  been  most  artfully  diffused  throughout  all  their  / 
other  institutions. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  specify  that 
mighty  change,  introduced  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  which  the 
British  Government  granted  to  all  classes  of  landholders  an  here- 
ditary property  in  their  estates ;  a  privilege  till  then  unknown  in 
Asia :  the  rents  to  be  paid  to  Government,  which,  as  Sovereign  of 
the  country,  was  proprietor  of  the  soil  throughout  all  India,  were 
equitably  and  unalterably  settled ;  and  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  state, 
that  care  was  taken  to  secure  to  the  inferior  occupants,  no  less  than 
to  the  great  chieftains,  the  secure  possession  of  their  properties 
without  any  increase  of  the  rents. 

Again:  the  most  important  reforms  have  been  introduced  into 
the  judicial  system;  and  in  the  military,  even  the  most  confirmed 
religious  principles  and  habits  have,  in  some  particulars,  been  quietly 
overcome^  and  have  fallen  into  disuse,  with  little  or  no  observa- 
tion. Nay,  the  general  Spirit  of  our  Government,  as  it  respects 
the  natives,  has  for  some  time  been  such,  as  even  that  passionate 
lover  of  liberty.  Sir  William  Jones,  dared  not  to  anticipate  in  the 
case  of  the  natives  of  India ;  whom  with  pain,  he,  but  a  few  years 
before,  had  pronounced  to  be  given  up  to  an  unmitigated  and  un* 
alterable  despotism. 

But  it  is  not  only  w  here  their  religion  has  been  indirectly  con- 
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Gemedy  that  it  has  appeared  that  their  institutioDS  are  susceptible 
of  the  sanie  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  every  other 
country ;  but  also,  in  many  instances  in  which  religion  has  been 
directly  in  question.  How  else  can  we  account  for  that  immense 
number  of  Mahometans,  estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions, 
scattered  over  India,  most  of  whom  are  supposed  by  the  best  judges 
to  be  converts  from  the  Hindoo  faith  ?  And  let  me  remind  you  of 
the  stem  and  persecuting  spirit  of  Mahometanism,  and  of  the  in- 
creased difficulty  which  would  be  thereby  occasioned ;  since  it  is 
now  an  establislied  truth,  that  persecution  counteracts  her  own 
purpose,  and  promotes  the  prevalence  of  the  rel^ion  she  would 
suppress. 

Again :  what  shi^  we  say  of  the  whole  nation  of  the  Seiks,  so 
numerous  as  to  be  supposed  able  to  raise  QOOfiOO  horse,  who 
within  a  few  centuries  have  forsaken  die  Hindoo  faith,  and  freed 
diemselves  from  its  burthensome  restrictions  ? ' 

The  followers  of  Budha  also,  who  reject  Casite,  are  very  nu- 
merous; and  within  the  pale  of  the  Hindoo  faith  itself,  different 
sects  isipHng  up,  from  time  to  time,  as  in  other  countries.  Mr, 
Ormesays,  '^  Every  province  has  fifty  sects  of  Gentoos,  and  every 
sect  adheres  to  different  observances." 

But  we  have  still  surer  grounds  of  hope ;  we  have  still  better 
reasons  than  these  for  believing  that  there  is  notliing  in  the  nature 
or  principles  of  a  Hindoo  which  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to 
become  a  Christian ;  for  it  is  notorious,  that  from  the  earliest  times 
there  have  been  many  churches  of  native  Christians  in  India.  For 
the  whole  of  the  last  century,  the  work  of  conversion  has  been 
going  on  with  more  or  less  success ;  and  at  this  moment,  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  native  Christians  in  the  East  Indies. 

But  here  again,  injustice  to  my  argument,  I  cannot  but  remind 
the  House  of  the  signal  example  which  this  instance  affords  of  the 
utter  ignorsBice  of  our  opponents  on  the  subject  we  are  now  con- 
sidering: for  a  Gentl^nan  of  high  character,  of  acknowledged 

'  Sir  jf*  Malcolm's  highly  interesting  publication  conceming  the  Seiks, 
suggests  many  most  important  considerations  respecting  the  mischiefs 
which,  if  not  provided  against  by  timely  precautions,  may  hereafter  result 
from  th^  galling  and  severe  pressure  of  the  system  of  Castes  on  the  lower 
Orders  of  India. 
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talents  kad  ipFormation^  who  had  passed  tbfrty  years  in  India^  and 
who  having  fairly  made  his  way  to  the  first  dituations^  possessed, 
for  full  ten  years,  a  seat  in  the  Supreme  Council  in  Bengal,  stated 
at  your  bar,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  tlie  existence  of  a  native 
Christian  in  India,  until  after  his  return  to  England ;  he  then 
learned  die  fact,  to  which  however  he  seemed  to  give  but  a  doubt- 
ing kind  of  assent,  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Buchanan.  Can  any 
thing  more  clearly  prove,  that  Gentlemen,  instead  of  seriously 
turning  tlieir  minds  to  the  subject,  and  opening  their  eyes  to  the 
perception  of  truth,  have  imbibed  the  generally  prevailing  preju- 
dices of  men  around  them,  without  question,  and  have  thus  suffered 
themselves  to  be  led  away  to  the  most  erroneous  conclusions. 

Let  me  mention  also  anodier  circumstance,  which  well  deserves 
consideration.  If  the  assertion  of  our  opponents  were  correct, 
that  the  sensibility  of  the  natives  of  India,  in  all  that  regards  their 
religion,  is  so  extremely  great,  that  they  can  scarcely  listen  with 
temper  or  patience  to  any  arguments  that  are  urged  against  it,  it 
.would  naturally  follow,  that  the  Christian  Missionaries,  if,  even 
from  th^  dread  of  punishment,  their  lives  should  be  safe,  would  bb 
universally  regarded  with  jealousy  and  detestation ;  whereas,  as  if 
on  purpose  to  confute  the  unreasonable  prejudices  of  our  oppo- 
nents, the  most  zealous,  laborious,  and  successful  Missionaries 
have  commonly  been,  among  all  classes  of  the  natives,  the  most 
esteemed  and  beloved  of  all  the  Europeans :  and,  let  me  repeat  it, 
Aiis  is  not  only  true  of  the  ever  memorable  Swartz,  but  of  Gerickfe, 
of  KoHioff,  8cc.,  as  well  as  of  Ziegenbalg  and  his  colleagues,  the 
Missionaries  of  a  preceding  generation.  Swartz's  eulogium  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  pronounce,  because  our  opponents  theih- 
aeh'es  are  loud  in  his  praise.  And  it  is  acknovi^edged  that,  during 
Ins  long  and  laborious  ministry,  he  was  among  the  "natives,  from  the 
greatest  to  the  least,  an  object  of  the  highest  respect  and  warmest 
affec^n. 

But  an  Honorable  Baronet  rs^ther  insinuates^  that  Mr.  Swartz's 
popularity  among  the  natives  might  arise  from  points  in  his  cha- 
racter yiAmh  were  less  estimable  in  a  religious  view.  Swartz,  says 
iSbt  Honorable  Baronet,  was  a  poittician.  Yes,  Sir ;  I  thank  tl\e 
Honorable  Baronet  for  reminding  me  of  it,  Swartz  was  a  poll- 
iician;  but  not  a  volunteer  in  that  service :  he  became  a  politician 
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at  the  eamest  and  importunate  iutreaty  of  the  Eaat-India  G<»Temk 
meat;  because^  having  to  negociate  with  Hyder  Ally,  they  could 
find  no  one  in  whose  integrity  and  veracity  that  chieftain  would 
confide,  but  Swartz  the  Missionary :  he  therefore  became  a  politi- 
cian, and  an  accredited  envoy,  because,  as  a  Missionary,  he  bad 
secured  to  himself  the  universal  confidence  both  of  MahometaBS 
and  of  Hindoos. 

But  even  Swartz's  converts,  it  is  alleged,  were  all  of  the  lowest 
class  of  the  people,  wretches  who  bad  lost  caste,  or  were  below  it; 
and  the  same  assertion  is  generally  made  concerning  the  native 
Christians  at  this  day.    This  again.  Sir,  is  one  of  those  wretched 
prejudices  which  receive  easy  credence,  because  they  fall  in  with 
the  preconceived  notions  of  the  receiver,  and  pass  current  from 
man  to  man,  without  being  questioned,  in  spite  of  the  plainest  and 
most  decisive  refutation.    Even  our  opponents  themselves  will  refer 
to  Mr.  Swartz's  own  ^authority ;  and  that  excellent  man  having 
happened  to  read  in  India  much  such  a  speech  concerning  Mission- 
aries as  the  Honorable  Baronet  has  this  day  uttered,  which  had 
been  made  in  the  India-House  the  year  before,  by  Mr.  Montgomery 
Campbell,  he  positively  contradicted  all  those  stale  assertions  in 
disparagement  of  the  Missionaries  and  their  followers,  which  had 
been  so  generally  circulated;  among  the  rest,  this  of  the  low  de- 
graded quality  of  their  converts ;  by  stating,  that  if  Mr.  Campbell 
had  even  once  attended  their  Church,  he  would  have  observed^ 
that  more  than  two  thirds  were  of  the  higher  caste,  and  so  it  was, 
he  said,  at  Tranquebar  and  Vepery.     In  like  manner.  Dr.  Kerr, 
who  was  oiBcially  commissioned  by  the  Madras  Government,  in 
1806,  to  visit  the  Malabar  coast,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ob- 
taining every  possible  information  in  regard  to  the  establishment^ 
8cc.  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  that  part  of  the  Peninsula,  after 
stating,  that  the  character  of  the  native  Christians,  whose  numbers, 
according  to  the  best  accounts,  are  estimated  at  from  seventy  to 
eighty  thousand,  is  marked  by  a  striking  superiority  over  the  hea- 
thens in  every  moral  excellence,  and  that  they  are  remarkable  for 
their  veracity  and  plain  dealing,  adds,  *^  They  are  respected  very 
"  highly  by  the  Nairs,"  (the  nobility  of  the  country),  *'  who  do  not 
''  consider  themselves  defiled  by  associating  with  th^,  though  it 
*'  is  well  known  that  the  N^irs  are  the  most  particular  of  all  tbe 
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^  Hindoos  in  tbis. respect ;  and  the  Bajahs  of  Travancore  and  Co* 
^  chin  admit  ttiem  to  rank  next  to  Nairs*"  * 

Again :  a  letter  from  a  respectable  Gentleman  in  India  to  the 
venerable  and  justly  honorcd  Dean  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Vincent, 
published  in  the  Report  of  1799  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge^  mentions  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of 
the  grossest  miscoiKeptions^  concerning  the  native  converts  to 
Christianity^  and  strongly  opposes  them.  After  stating  that  the 
number  is  very  considerable^  he  adds :  "  That  they  consist  of  the 
'^  lower,  or  Pariar  cast,  is  a  vulgar  error ;  and  instead  of  being,  as 
**  is  often  asserted,  despised  and  contemptuously  treated  by  their 
'*  fellow  natives,  they  are  universally  respected.*'  He  proceeds, 
however:  "  You  may  ask  five  Gentlemen  out  of  six,  who  return 
**  from  India,  their  opinion  of  the  stale  of  the  native  Christians  ; 
'*  their  reply  will  probably  be,  that  they  see  no  use  in  the  endea- 
<*  vours  to  propagate  Christianity  there ;  and  this  will  be  followed 
**  by  a  repetition  of  the  common- place  idea,  transferred  from  one 
*'  to  another  without  examination,  *  What  can  a  black  fellow  know 
"  about  Christianity?' "  I  dwell  the  more,  Sir,  on  this  topic,  be- 
cause, how  little  soever  deserving  of  notice  these  prejudices  may 
appear  to  the  eye  of  truth  and  reason,  they  are,  in  fact,  the  most 
powerful  enemies  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  Dr.  Vincent's 
correspondent  truly  remarks,  **  It  is  from  this  sort  of  cant  and  jar- 
**  gon  of  ignorance  and  indifference,  that  false  ideas  respecting  the 
"  native  converts  have  been  instilled  into  the  minds  of  many  at 
^  home."  Miserable,  however,  as  this  jargon  may  be  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Dr.  Vincent's  correspondent,  it  is  not  to  be  despised, 
when  its  tendency  is  to  detain  an  immense  region  of  the  earth  in 
darkness  and  degradation.  What  we  have  heard  in  this  House 
may  convince  us,  though  it  is  with  pain  and  shame  that  we  witness 
the  anomaly,  that  men  of  excellent  understandings,  and  of  liberal 
and  well-informed  minds,  can  be  misled  by  these  groundless  pre- 
possessions. Even  the  excellent  historian,  Dr.  Robertson,  did  not 
escape  this  contagion.  Though  commonly  he  is  most  justly  to  be 
respected  for  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  he  seems,  though 
reluctantly,  to  admit  the  impracticability  of  converting  the  natives 

'  See  Dr.  Kerr's  Report  to  the  Madras  Government,  dated  November  3, 
1806. 
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of  India;  aod  states^  that  in  two  hundred  years^  the  donTeitv 
amount  but  to  about  12,000- in  number;  whom  aUo,  if  I  nwtake 
-  not,  h*  refjjresents  to  be  of  the  yery  lowest  of  the  people,  uad,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the- most  decisive  testimony,  to  be*  .evai 
after  their  conversion,  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  name*  I  coiiM' 
multiply  facts  and  arguments ;  but  1  trust,  Sir,  I  have  already  de- 
cidedly established,  that  this  notion  of  its  being  impracticable  to 
convert  the  Hindoos  is  a  vain  and  groundless  theory ;  and  that,  in 
makitaining  the  opposite  position,  my  friends  atid  I  stand  oa  the 
solid  and  sure  ground  of  abundant  and  indisputable  experience. 

But  our  opponents,  encouraging  one.  another  in  their  error,  t^e 
still  higher  ground,  and  affirm,  that  if  it  were  practicable  to  convert 
the  Hindoos  to  Christianity,  it  is  not  desirable.  The  principles  of 
the  Hindoos  are  so  good^  their  morals  are  so  pure:  better  thaa  our 
own,  as  we  are  told  by  more  than  one  Honorable  Gentlen^n;  that 
to  attempt  to  commnnicate  to  them  our  reUgion  and  our  morality, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  superfluous,  |ierhaps  a  mischievous,  attempt. 

This,  by  the  way,. is  no  new  doctrine;  but,  considerii^  its  origm, 
it  i$  not  altogether  without  shame,  as  well  as  grief,  that  I  find  it  re* 
ceiving  any  countenance  in  this  assembly.  It  sprang  up  amon^  the 
French  sceptical  philosophers,  by  whom  it  was  used  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  discrediting  Christianity,  by  showing,  that  in  countries 
wtiich  were  wholly  strangers  to  its  li^ht,  the  people  were  in  gene- 
ral more  gentle  and  peaceable,  and  innocent  and  amiable^  than  in  • 
those  countries  which  had  for  the  longest  period  professed  the 
Christism  faith.  After  the  practical  comniient,  however,  which  a 
i^eighbouringkir^dom  has  afforded  of  the  doctrine?  of  theFrencb 
philosophers,  the  opinions  of  our  opponents  will  not  experience  a 
more  favorable  reception  in  this  House,  or  in  this  country,  oa  ao-. 
count  of  their  issuing  from  such  a  source* 

But  really.  Sir,  I  can  only  say,  that  if  the  principles  a&4  mpralt: 
of  our  East-Indian  fellow-subjects  were  indeed  so  admir{|ble,  if. 
diey  were  even  better  than  our  own,  it  would  b^  a  fact  that  .w<»uld 
belie  the  experience  of  all  other  times  and  countries.  When  was 
there  ever  yet  a  nation  on  which  the  light  of  Christianity  o^ver 
Acme,  which  was  not  found  in  a  state  of  the  grossest  moral  dack** 
ness,  debased  by  principles  and  practices  and  manners  the  mosi 
flagitious  and  cruel  ?    Is  not  this  true  of  all  the  most  polished 
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iilitidB9  of  antiquity  i  Did  not  more  than  me  practice  prevail 
among  them,  sanctioned  often  by  the  wisest  and  the  best  among 
diem,  which  in  all  Christian  countries  would  now  be  punished  as  a 
capital  crime  i  ^  But^  Sir,  have  not  moral  causes  their  sure  and 
infallii>le  effects  i  Is  it  not  notorious,  that  the  nations  of  Indpi 
have,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  groaned  under  the  double  yoke 
of  political  and  religious  despotism  ?  And  can  it  then  be  faain- 
Cained^  that  these  must  not  have  produced  a  proportionate  degrad* 
ation  of  their  moral  character  P  And  is  it  in  a  British  House  of 
Commonsi  above  all  other  places^  where  such  a  doctrine  as  this  is 
maintained  ?  Are  we  so  little  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  free  con- 
stitution and  religious  liberty  which  we  enjoy,  and  so  little  thankful 
lor  them,  as  to  tolerate  such  propositions  f  No,  Sir :  I  trust  we 
shall  be  protected  by  our  feelings,  no  less  than  by  bur  understand- 
ii^,  against  being  carried  away  by  any  such  delusions.  No,  Sir  i 
die  common  sense  of  mankind,  in  this  country  at  least,  is  not  to  be 
so  outraged ;  and,  in  truth,  we  find  the  morals  and  manners  of  th^ 
natives  of  India  just  such  as  we  might  have  been  led  to  expect  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  dark  and  degrading  superstitions,  as  well  as  of 
the  political  bondi^,  under  which  they  have  been  so  long  bowed 
down.  .  To  which  I  may  add,  that,  such  is  the  nature  of  their  ins^ 
totions  and  customs,  that  not  religion  only,  but  common  humanity^ 
should  prompt  us  to  exert  all  legitimate  methods  for  producing  the 
discontinuance  of  them. 

But  Honorable  Gentlemen  have  read  us  passives  from  their  re- 
ligious books,  some  of  which  breathe  a  strain  of  pure  aiid  even 
sublime  morality.  The  institutes  of  Akbar  ako  bave  been  quoted 
upon  us,  and  a  learned  wor|c  by  a  Bengal  OfBcer  has  been  pub-i 
fished',  resting  almost  entirely  on  this  basis,  with  large  extracts 
from  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos. 

Let  me  beg  the  attention  of  the  House,  while  I  ask  such  of  our 
opponents  as  urge  this  argument,  whether  they  did  or  did  not  know 
Aat  which  is  an  undeniable  fact  (I  refer  to  Mr.  Halhed's  trans** 
ktion  of  the  Hindoo  laws),  that  if  a  Soodra  should  get  by  heart, 
nay,  if  he  should  read,  or  even  listen  to  the  sacred  books^the  law 
condemns  him  to  a  most  cruel  death.  If  our  opponenta  were  ig« 
norant  of  this,  it  shows  how  little  they  are  qualified  to  be  safe 
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guides  to  us  in  the  road  we  are  now  travelling  :  if  they  knew  it, 
was  it  candid,  nay.  Sir,  was  it  fair,  to  quote  these  passages  of  sub- 
lime morality,  in  proof  of  the  superior  moral  state  of  the  bulk  of 
the  East  Indian  population?  Why,  Sir,  it  is  much  the  same  in 
India  (only  worse)  as  it  was  among  the  most  polished  nations  of 
the  Pagan  world.  There,  tliey  had  tlieir  exoteric  and  their  esoteric 
doctrines :  and  while,  in  the  writings  of  their  philosophers,  we 
meet  with  passages  of  high  moral  cKcellence,  we  kqow,  that  the 
moral  opinions  and  practice  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  such  as 
would  appear  to  us  at  this  day  almost  insufferably  depraved,  absurd, 
and  monstrous.  Where  can  we  find  more  elevated  strains  than  in 
the  lofty  speculations  of  the  Imperial  Philosopher  Antoouius  I 
And  in  return  for  the  Institutes  of  Akbar  I  might  name  those  of 
Tamerlane,  justly  declared  by  one  of  our  opponents  to  be  one  of 
the  most  bloody  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  which  are  yet 
declared  by  Mr.  Gibbon  to  form  one  of  the  most  perfect  systems 
ever  published  on  the  basis  of  absolute  monarchy. 

The  topic  we  are  now  considering  is  of  so  great  importance,  tliat ' 
in  justice  to  my  argument,  I  must  be  permitted  to  enlarge  upoa  it ; 
thoc^,  after  all,  I  must  leave  much  unsaid,  in  order  that  I  may  not 
trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the  House  too  largely ;  and  as  the 
authority  of  several  gentlemen,  long  resident  in  India,  is  ui^ed  , 
upon  us  in  proof  of  the  probity  and  superior  morality  of  the  nat- 
ives of  India,  I  must  beg  leave  to  bring  forward  my  authorities 
also.  And  when  the  House  shall  have  heard  all  I  have  to  adduce, 
I  am  confident,  tliat  not  a  doubt  will  remain  in  their  minds,  diat 
my  representation  of  the  moral  character  of  the  natives  of  India  is 
boriie  out  by  an  irresistible  weight  of  unobjectionable  testimony. 
And  first,  Sir,  let  me  quote  to  you  sorne  geii^ral  opinions  of  the  moral 
state  of  the  Hindoos,  which  have  been  given  by  authors  of  established 
credit^  as  well  as  by«other?  whose  authority  is  still  higher,  persons 
*who  held  high  stations  iii  the  Company's  service  for  many  years,  and 
who,  frotn  having  lived  so  long,  and  having  had  so  much  inter- 
course with  tbetn,  nuurt:  be  supposed  to  have  been  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  their  real  character.  Several  of  the  passages  which  I 
ain  about  to  read  to  you,  are  contained  in  a  most  valuable  docun^ent 
lately  laid,  before  the  House,  the  work  of  a  dear  and  most  honored 
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friend  of  niinej  a  Member  of  this  House/  whose  excellent  under* 
standing  and  acknowledged  worth  entitle  all  his  opinions  to  be  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  deference,  and  whose  long  residence  in  In- 
dia and  familiar  acquaitttaiKe  with  its  inhabitants  have  rendered  him 
peculiarly  coippetent  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  point 
which  we  are  now  considering. 

Ilie  first  witness  I  shall  bring  forward  is  the  traveller  Bernier, 
an  author  of  such  established  credit  that  his  work  was  allowed  to 
be  received  as  evidence  at  Mr.  Hastings's  trial.  He,  who  travelled 
among  the  natives  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  places 
the  character  of  the  people  in  general,  and  more  especially  that  of 
die  Brahmins,  in  the  most  unfavorable  light ;  but  as  he  no-where 
gives  a  summary  view  of  it,  I  will  only  refer  generally  to  his  high 
authority,  llie  same  unfavorable  character  of  them,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Brahmins,  is  also  expressed  by  Mr.  Scrafton,* 
whose  instructive  work  was  published  about  fifty  years  ago  ;  and 
Mr.  Orme,  the  excellent  historian  of  the  Camatic,  leads  us  to  form 
a  still  lower  estimate  of  their  moral  qualities.  ^'  Were  not  the 
Gentoos  infamous  for  the  want  of  generosity  and  gratitude  in  all 
the  commerces  of  friendship ;  were  they  not  a  tricking,  deceitful 
people  in  all  tlieir  dealings  ;  their  charity  could  not  be  deemed  to 
arise  from  the  influence  of  superstition." — Orme^s  Indian  vol.  IV* 
4to.  p.  434. 

'^  Every  offence  is  capable  of  being  expiated  by  largesses  to  the 
Brahmins,  prescribed  by  themselves  according  to  their  own  mea- 
sures of  avarice  and  sensuality." 

Orme's  character  of  the  East-Indian  Mahomedans  is  still  knore 
mifavorable  than  that  of  the  Brahmins.  *'  A  domincerins:  inso- 
knee  towards  all  who  are  in  subjection  to  them,  ungovernable  wil- 

»  I  refer  to  a  Memoir,  by  Mr.  Grant,  on  the  Moral  State  of  India,  the 
causes  which  have  produced,  and  suggestions  for  improving  it.  The  Mem- 
oir was  principally  written  as  long  ago  as  1792,  soon  after  his  return  from 
India,  and  was  laid  before  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1797.  It  contains 
within  a  small  compass,  a  large  store  of  most  vahiahie  information  concern- 
ing the  religion  and  laws,  the  social  and  moral  state  and  character,  of  the 
Hindoos.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  his  great  modesty  may  not  pre- 
vent his  publishing  to  the  world  this  valuable  document,  and  thereby  obtain- 
ing for  it  a  more  general  perusal. 

*  Reflections  on  the  Government  of  Hindostan,  by  Luke  Scrafton,  Esq. 
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fulness,  inhumanity,  cruelty,  murders,  and  assassination^  ptfpetnU 
ed  with  the  same  calmness  and  subtlety  as  the  rest  of  their  politics^ 
and  insensibility  to  remorse  for  these  crimes,  which  are  scarcely 
considered  otherwise  than  as  necessary  accidents  in  the  course  of 
life;  sensual  excesses,  which  revolt  against  nature;  unbounded 
thirst  of  power,  and  a  rapaciousness  of  wealth  equal  to  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  propensities  and  vices ! "  **  This  is  the  character 
of  an  Indian  Moor." — Orme  on  the  Manners,  Sfc,  of  the  Indian 
Moors,  ibid.  p.  423/ 

Governor  Holwell  gives  a  summary  account  of  the  native  East- 
Indian  character  in  such  clear  terms  that  his  own  words  shall  be 
quoted ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  Holwell's  mind,  to  say  the 
least,  was  not  in  any  degree  biassed  by  his  attachment  to  the 
Christian  system^  as  compared  with  that  of  the  natives  of  IncUa : — 
**  A  ra^e  of  people  who,  from  their  infancy,  are  utter  strangers  to 
the  idea  of  common  faith  and  honesty.  The  Geiitoos  in  general 
are  as  dangerous  and  wicked  a  people  as  any  race  of  people  in  the 
known  world,  if  not  eminently  more  so,  especially  the  common  run 
of  Brdimins.  We  can  truly  aver,  that  during  almost  five  yeara 
that  we  furesided  in  the  Judicial  Cutcherry  Court  of  Cal^utta^ 
never  any  murder  or  other  atrocious  crime  came  before  us,  but 
it  was  proved  in  the  end  a  Brahmin  was  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

Lord  Clive's^  testimony  is  given  in  the  same  clear  and  compend- 
ious  language : — '*  The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  we  know,  by 
long  experience,  have  no  attachment  to  any  obligation." 

An  equally  unfavorable  character  of  them  is  given  by  Governor 
Verelst,^  especially  in  respect  of  avarice,  treachery  and  ingrat- 
itude. 

.  Mr.  Shore^  (now  Lord  Teignmouth)  paints  their  character  in[ 
still  darker  colors : — *^  The  natives  are  timid  and  servile  :  individ- 
uals have  little  sense  of  honor,  and  the 'nation  is  wholly  void  oif 

<  Well  might  Mr.  Orme  exclaim,  after  so  humiliating  a  picture  of  human 
depravity,  '^  How  grateful,  how  noble,  are  the  reflections  inspired  by  such  a 
retrospect,  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  in  favor  of  the  cause  of 
liberty  ! " — Orme^s  India,  vol.  iv.  p.  430. 

^  See  6olt*s  Considerations,  vol.  iii. 

'  See  Verelst's  View  of  the  English  Government  in  Bengal. 

^  See  the  Parliamentary  Proceedings  against  Mr,  Hastings,  Appendix  to 
vol.  ii. 
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public  virtue.  They  make  not.  the  least  scruple  of  lying,  where 
falsehood  is  attended  with  advantage.  To  lie,  steal,  plunder,  ravish, 
or  murder,  are  not  deemed  sufficient  crimes  to  merit  expulsion  from 
society." 

''With  a  Hindoo  all  is  centered  in  himself;  his  own  interest  is 
his  guide"     With  other  particulars  of  a  similar  complexion. 

Sir  John  Macpherson,'  who  was  Governor-General  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  commentii^  on  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion, thus  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  delineation  :  ''  I  am  afraid 
that  the  picture  which  he  (Mr.  Shore)  draws,  and  the  low  ebb  at 
which  he  states  the  popular  virtues  of  the  Bengalese,  are  not  fictiti- 
ous representations.'' 

Lord  Comwallis  proved  by  his  conduct  that  he  considered  the 
natives  as  unworthy  of  all  confidence ;  for,  contrary  to  the  general 
usage  of  men  occupying  such  stations  as  he  filled,  hej^qever  reposed 
any  trust  in  any  one  of  them,  nor  placed  a  single  individual,  either 
Hindoo  or  Mahomedan,  about  his  person,  above  the  rank  of  a 
menial  servant. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  unworthy  of  notice,  that  a  character  equally 
unfavorable  of  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  was  given  four  hundred 
years  ago  by  their  great  conqueror,  Tamerlane.  ''The  native  of 
Hindostan,"  he  says,  "has  no  pretensions  to  humanity  but  the 
figure ;  whilst  imposture,  fraud,  and  deception,  are  by  him  consid- 
ered as  meritorious  accomplishments.''-— ^-The  forgoing  compil- 
ation of  authorities  is  closed  by  my  Honorable  Friend,  with  the 
following  compendious  delineation  of  the  native  Indian  charac- 
ter. 

"  ^pon  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  recognizing  in  the  people  of 
Hindostan,  a  race  of  men  lamentably  degenerate  and  base  ;  retain- 
ing but  a  feeble  sense  of  moral  obligation  :  obstinate  in  the  disre- 
gard of  what  they  know  to  be  right ;  governed  by  malevolent  and 
licentious  passions  ;  strongly  exemplifying  the  effects  produced  on 
society  by  great  and  general  corruption  of  manners ;  sunk  in  misery 
by  their  vices,  in  a  country  peculiarly  calculated  by  its  natural  ad- 
vantages to  promote  the  bappitiess  of  its  inhabitants."  ^ 

*  See  the  Parliamentary  Proceediogsagainst  Mr.  Hastings,  Appendix  to 
Vol.  IL 
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But  we  are  far  from  having  labored  through  the  long  and  mel* 
andioly  succession  of  witnesses,  who  attest  ihe  moral  degradation 
of  the  natives  of  India.     Several  of  the  passages  I  have  already 
recited  are  accounts  of  earlier  times  ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  hop- 
ed, that  the  moral  character  of  the  natives  has  been  improved,  in 
consequence  of  their  having  lived  so  long  under  our  government. 
Alas,  Sir  !  grieved  I  am  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  stating,  that 
this  is  by  no  means  the  fact.     I  might,  I  fear,  go  still  farther,  and 
affirm,  that  the  moral  standard  of  the  natives  has  been  even  deteri* 
orated  of  late  years.    The  first  witness  whom  I  shall  call  in  proof 
of  the  present  depraved  state  of  the  natives  of  India,  is  a  gentleman 
well  known  in  this   House  for  his  talents  and  his  eloquence,  and 
whom  there  is  reason,  1  tmst,  to  believe,  that  we  shall  shortly  have 
the  honor  of  including   in  our  number :  I  scarcely  need  explain, 
that  1  am  speaking  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.     He^  it  is  xvell 
Itiown,  lately  presided  on  the  Bench  of  Justice  in  Bombay;  and 
in  a  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Bombay,  delivered  in  the  year 
1803,  he  thus  expressed  himself:  "  1  observe,  that  the  accomplish- 
ed and  justly  celebrated  person.  Sir  William  Jones,  who  carried 
with  him  to  this  country  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  natives,  which 
he  naturally  imbibed  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  and  which  in  him, 
though  not  perfectly  rational,  was  neither  unamiable  nor  ungraceful, 
I  ob";jerve,  that  even  he,  after  long  judicial  experience,  reluctantly 
*  confessed  their  general  depravity.     The   prevalence  of  perjury, 
which  he  strongly  states,  and  which  I  have  myself  already  observed, 
is  perhaps  a  more  certain  sign  of  the  general  dissolution  of  moral 
principle  than  other  more  daring  and  ferocious  crimes,  much  more 
horrible  to  tlie  imagination,  and  of  which  the  immediate  consequen- 
ces are  more  destructive  to  society." 

Again,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  remarks  ;  "  An  offence,  of  the 
frequency  of  which  1  formerly  spoke  from  information,  but  can 
now  speak  from  large  and  deplorable  experience,  I  mean  perjury — " 

A  melancholy  proof  of  the  low  standard  of  morals  in  the  East 
was  afforded  on  one  of  the  occasions  which  drew  from  Sir  James 
'  Mackintosh  the  above  remarks.  A  woman  who  was  one  of  the 
witnesses,  having  prevaricated  shockingly,  was  asked  by  the  Re- 
corder, "  Whether  there  was  any  harm  in  false  swearing,  she  an- 
swered,  that  she'  understood  the  English  had  a  great  horror  of'  it, 
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but  there  was  no  such  horror  in  her  country."    See  the  Bombay 
Law  Reports,  given  in  the  Asiatic  Register  for  1804. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  all  are  contained  in 
the  answers  to  certain  interrogatories  concerning  the  moral  state  of 
'  the  natives,  which  were  sent  round  by  Lord  VVellesiey^  .when  Gover- 
nor*General.  Lord  Wellesley,  wishing  to  obtain  the  most  authentic 
and  complete  information^  would  of  course  consult  such  persons  as 
he  conceived  to  be  best  qualified,  from  the  situations  which  they  oc- 
cupied, to  give  him  the  intelligence  which  he  desired.  He  there*- 
fore  applied  to  the  Judges  of  Circuit,  and  also  to  magistrates  per* 
manently  settled  in  the  different  provinces.  A  vain  attempt,  indeed, 
has  been  made  to  do  away  the  effect  of  this  testimony,  by  asking 
M'liat  judgment  we  should  form  of  the  moral  character  of  our  own 
people,  if  we  were  to  take  our  estimate  of  it  from  the  criminals 
who  fill  our  gaols.  I  must  say>  I  wonder  that  the  Honorably 
Gentlemen  who  held  this  language,  were  not  checked  by  recol- 
lecting that  they  were  in  reality  reflecting  strongly  on  the  discrc^ 
tion  of  Lord  Wellesley  himself,  for  having  applied  for  informati9;i 
to  a  description  of  persons  which  he  ought  to  have  known  not  to 
be  qualified  to  supply  it.  But,  Sir,  you  will  observe,  that  it  is 
concerning  the  general  character  of  the  natives  that  the  Gentlemeu 
interrogated  by  Lord  Wellesley  were  questioned ;  and  I  cannot 
conceive  that  there  can  be  any  set  of  men  better  qualified  in  all 
respects  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  general  character  and 
conduct  of  tlie  natives^  than  such  of  the  Company's  servants  as  are 
resident  magistrates.  I  will  not  weary  the  House  with  the  whole 
of  the  melancholy  detail ;  but  a  few  of  the  answers  I  must  lay  be- 
fore them.  The  first  shall  be  the  statement  of  Mr.  Edward  Cole- 
brook,  second  Judge  of  the  Patna  Court  of  Circuity  dated  Patna, 
2 1st  April,  1804.  "  Another  not  less  heinous  offence  attaching  to 
those  affrays  is  perjury,  to  which  recoiu'se  is  invariably  had,  both 
for  the  prosecution  and  defence  of  such  charges.  To  such  a  pitch 
of  audacity  has  this  crime  long  since  reached  in  this  province,  that 
a  total  distrust  of  human  testimonyy  on  every  occasion,  is  the  con^ 
sequence.  No  rank,  no  caste,  is  exempt  from  the  contagion.  ,  A, 
Zemindary  Dewan,  a  Brahmin,  who  had  circumstantially  sworn  to 
the  nature  and  number  and  to  the  authors  of  the  wounds  on  two.  of 
his  cuicherry  amia,  alleged  to  have  been  murdered  in  an  attenij^t  to 
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dnpoMess  him  from  the  cutcberry^  scarcely  blushed  when  the  two 
men  were  produced  alive  and  unhurt  in  courts  and  merely  pleaded 
that  had  he  not  sworn  as  directed^  he  should  have  lost  his  employ/ 

Let  me  now  read  an  equally  humiliating  extract  from  the  an- 
swers of  Mr.  J.  D.  Paterson,  Judge  of  Decca,  Jelielpore,  8cc.  to 
the  President,  &c.  Members  of  the  Police  Committee,  30th  Aug. 
1799*  '^  As  a  picture  of  human  degradation  and  depravity  can 
only  give  pain  to  a  reflecting  mind,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible, 
consistently  with  the  necessity  of  furnishing  the.  required  informa- 
tion. Their  ininds  are  totally  uncultivated ;  of  the  duties  of  mo- 
rality they  have  no  idea;  they  possess  in  a  great  degree  that  low 
cunning  which  so  generally  accompanies  depravity  of  heart.  They 
are  indolent  and  grossly  sensual ;  they  are  cruel  and  cowardly,  inr 
solent  and'  abject.  They  have  superstition  without  a  sense  of  reli- 
^on ;  and,  in  short,  they  have  all  the  vices  of  savage  life,  without 
any  of  its  virtues.  If  we  look  a  step  higher,,  we  £nd  the  same 
total  want  of  principles,  with  more  refined  cunning,  no  attachment 
but  what  centres  in  self,  for  the  ties  of  relationship  seem  only  to 
render  inveteracy  more  inveterate." 

*'  Even  the  honest  men,"  say  the  Judges  of  Circuit,  in  a  report 
made  on  terminating  their  Session  ;  **  Even  the  honest  men,  as  well 
as  the  rogues,  are  perjured.  The  most  simple  and  the  most  cun- 
ning alike  make  assertions  that  are  incredible,  or  that  are  certainly 

false." 

''In  the  course  of  our  judicial  duties,"  says  the  Report  from 
Moorshedabad,  Court  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  (26th  Jan.  1802), 
<'  we  still  meet  with  the  same  barefaced  disregard  of  truth  which 
always  characterized  the  natives  of  India.'' 

**  No  falsehood,"  says  Judge  Stracey,  ''  is  too  extravagant  or 
audacious  to  be  advanced  before  the  Court  of  Circuit.  Perjury  is 
extremely  common." — Fifth  Report  of  Committee  on  East-India 
Affairs. 

^  They  are  probably  somewhat  more  licentious  than  formerly. 
Chicanery,  subornation,  and  fraud  and  perjury,  are  certainly  more 
common." — Judge  Stracey*s  Answer  to  Interrogatories,  30th  Jan. 
1802. 

''  The  lower  classes  are  iu'general  profligate  and  depraved.  The 
moral  duties  are  little  attended  to  by  the  higher  ones.    All  are  MA^ 
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gious  in  the  extreme^  and  the  ciitne  of  perjury  was  never,  we  be- 
Ueve,  more  practised,  amongst  all  ranks,  than  at  present/'-^^n^ 
iwers  of  Magistrates  of  the  ^  Pergunnnhs  to  Interrogatories,  Sfc* 

But  perhaps  the  Hou^e  may,  with  the  least  trouble,  form  a  sum^ 
mary  opinion  of  the  result  of  the  answers  alluded  to,  by  hearing  an 
extract  from  a  judicial  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  Ben- 
gal^  dated  25th  April,  1806,  which  will  show  the  impression  which 
the  information  they  had  received  had  made  on  their  minds ;  and  I 
beg  leave  to  recommend  it  the  rather  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
because  it  will  show  what  was  then  the  Court  of  Directors'  opinion 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  natives  of  India,  however  some  of 
them  may  now  have  been  led,  1  must  rather  say  misled,  into  form- 
ing different  sentiments.     '*  The  nefarious  and  dangerous  crime  of 
perjury,  we  are  much  concerned  to  find,  continues  to  prevail  in  all 
directions,  and  even  increases  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  baffle  and  per* 
plex  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts,  so  that  the  judge  re* 
ceives  all  oral  testimony  with  distrust,  and  is  frequently  obl^ed  to 
investigate  the  character  of  the  witness  more  closely  than  that  of 
the  criminal/'    The  Directors  very  judiciously  go  on  to  remark  on 
the  probable  cause  of  this  low  state  of  moral  principle  i-^*^  The 
little  obligation  attached  by  die  natives  to  an  oath,  seems  to  pro* 
eeed,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  nature  of  their  supjerstitions,  and 
the  degraded  character  of  their  deities,  as  well  as  the  almost  entire 
want  ~of  moral  instruction  among  them ;  and  this  points  to  the 
necessity  of  other  remedies,  as  well  as  to  the  most  rigorous  punish* 
ment  of  a  crime  so  hurtful  to  society  as  peijury." 

If  such  be  the  moral  state  of  the  natives  in  general,  we  might . 
well  expect,  at  least  it  would  be  expected  by  all  who  have  a  just 
tense  of  die  intimate  connection  between  virtue  and  humanity,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  between  depravity  and  cruelty,  that  the  crimes  of 
actual  violators  of  the  laws,  and  not  of  -an  individual  criminal,  but 
of  the  class  of  robbers  in  general,  would  be  extremely  shocking  ; 
but  I  quote  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  DowdeswelFs  Report 
on  the  Police  of  Bengal,  in  order  to  counteract  that  strange  andl 
most  unjust  persuasion,  ^ich  has  been  attempted  to  be  diffused^ 
that  the  Hbdoos  are  a  gentle  and  humane  people.  ^'  Were  I  to 
enumerate  only  a  thousanddi  part  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Decoitv, 
(a  set  of  hene^tory  rabbecs)^  and  of  the  consequent  sufferings  of 
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the  people^  and  were  I  to  soften  that  recital  in  every  mode  which 
language  would  permit^  I  should  still  despair  of  obtaining  credit, 
solely  on  my  own  authority,  for  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative."— 
Mr.  Dowdeswelts  Report  on  the  General  State  of  the  Police  of 

Bengal,  p.  603. 

"  Robbery,  rape,  and  even  murder  itself,  are  not  the  worst 
figure:^  in  this  hideous  and  disgusting  picture.  Volumes  might  be 
filled  with  the  recital  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Deceits,  every  line 
of  which  would  make  the  blood  run  cold  with  horror. '^-^ Ibid* 

I  could  corroborate  my  general  representation  of  the  morsel  de- 
gradation of  tlie  Hindoos,  by  still  farther  extracts,  selected  from 
that  massy  volume  on  the  table. '  But  1  will  adduce  but  one  more, 
taken  from  a  document  I  have  already  referred  to,  the  Letter  to 
the  venerable  Dean  of  Westminster,  Dr,  Vincent.  Speaking  gene- 
rally of  the  morals  of  the  natives,  his  correspondent  says,  *^  The 
state  of  morality  among  the  natives  is  very  low  indeed.  I  have  had 
transactions  with  many  of  those  who  have  the  character  of  most 
respectable  men,  rich,  and  of  good  credit.  1  declare  to  you,  I 
never  met  with  one  who  had  any  idea  of  the  obligation  of  an  oatli, 
or  who  would  not  break  it  without  scruple,  provided  the  crime- 
CQuld  be  effected  without  discovery  and  punishment,  and  produce 
to  him  a  pecuniary  profit.  There  may  be  natives  of  a  different 
character;  all  1  can  say  is,  that  I  never  met  with  one.  lam  speak- 
ijfg  of  those  who  are  not  Christians.  Now  I  am  clear,  that  no 
man,  in  the  course  of  his  dealings  in  England  with  various  charac- 
ters for  some  years,  could  truly  make  a  similar  assertion." 

Before  we  dismiss  the  long  and  melancholy  train  of  witnesses  . 
whose  estimate  of  the  moral  character  of  the  natives  of  India  I  have 
been  laying  before  you,  let  me  beg  that  you  will  attend  carefully  to 
two  considerations,  which  are  applicable  to  almost  all  the  opinions 
which  I  have  adduced.  These  are,  first,  that  the  statements  you 
have  heard  are  all  of  them  the  opinions  of  intelligent  and  respect- 
able men,  formed  and  given  without  reference  to  any  particular 
question,  which  happened  for  the  time  to  interest  and  divide  the 
public  mind;  and  still  more,  that  they  are  the  opinions  of  men 
who  were  upon  the  spot  when  those  opinions  were  formed^  and 
whose  attention  had  been  specially  caUed  to  the  subject  of  them, 

»  Fifth  Report  from  the  East-India  Committee. 
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\ilule  the  natives  were  actually  under  their  vieNT.  Thfese  cbnsidera^ 
tions^  Sir^  deserve  the  more  attention,  beeause,  when  we  find  con* 
flicting  testimony  among  men,  all  of  whom  we  respect,  we  naturally 
look  for  circumstances  which  may  explain  the  discrepancies  which 
we  witness.  Witiiout  presuming  to  take  upon  me  to  estimate  how 
much  weight  is  to  be  assigned  to  this  consideration,  I  am  persuaded 
that  our  opponents  themselves  will  frankly  acknowledge,  that  in 
the  two  important  particulars  which  I  have  just  now  noticed,  they 
are  oppositely  circumstanced  to  the  individuals  whose  testimony  1 
have  been  laying  before  you.  First,  the  favorable  opinions  of  the 
people  of  India  which  they  deliver,  are  such  as  occur  to  them  in 
d)ia  country;  which  must  render  them  peculiarly  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  that  common  cause  of  erroneous  judgment  of  nations, 
the  drawing  of  general  inferences  from  individual  instances;  and 
secondly,  they  will  not  deny,  that  from  the  infirmities  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  they  cannot  but  be  liable  to  have  their  opinions  in 
some  degree,  though  imperceptibly,  biassed  by  the  particular  occa- 
sion on  wbich  they  are  led  to  form  them. 

And  now.  Sir,  after  the  decisive  weight  of  testimony  which  I 
have  laid  before  you,  in  proof  of  the  general  depravity  of  the  people 
of  Hindostan,  what  must  we  think  of  the  soundness  of  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  by  our  opponents,  that  their  morals  are  in  general 
equal,  nay,  even  superior,  to  those  of  the  people  of  this  country  ? 
We  have  been  long  accustomed.  Sir,  to  read  different  characters  of 
the  same  people  from  different  travellers,  of  the  intentions  of  all  of 
whom,  to  speak  the  truth,  we  have  entertained  not  the  slightest  sus- 
picion; but  a  difference  like  this  1  never  before  witnessed.  In 
fact,  however.  Sir,  we  are  relieved  from  our  difliculty,  by  the  very 
extent  to  which  the  assertion  of  our  opponents  is  pushed.  Had  it 
been  merely  attempted  to  soften  the  colors  in  which  we  had  painted 
the  native  character,  you  might  have  beeti  more  at  a  loss  which 
was  the  correct  representation.  But  when,  instead  of  the  dark 
hues  which  we  have  assigned  to  it,  our  opponents  give  it  almost  the 
fairest  and  loveliest  tints  of  moral  coloring,  we  are  led  infallibly  to 
conclude,  that  our  opponents  are  either  ill-informed,  or  that  th^y 
are  under  the  influence  of  prejudice;  and happily,.w&are  furnished, 
in  the  course  of  our  discussion,  with  such  flagrant  instances  of  pre- 
judice on  this  particular  topic  of  religion,  as  to  furnbh  a  jfteity 
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clear  explanation  of  those  opinions  of  our  opponents  which  would 
otherwise  appear  the  most  inexplicable,  as  well  as  extravagant. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  show^  Sir,  in  one  notable  instaace, 
that  on  this  subject  alone  of  religion  and  morals,  as  connected  with 
the  £ast  Indies,  men  the  most  able  and  the  best  informed  on  all 
other  topics,  tae  strangely  and  lamentably  ignorant.  There  is  a 
sort  of  inaptitude,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  iu  what  regards  the  subject 
of  religion,  which  we  discover  in  the  generality  of  the  Anglo* 
Indians,  which  causes  their  judgments,  however  valuaUe  on  other 
occasions,  to  fail  them  egregiously  in  this.  We  hs^ve  a  curious  iU 
lustration  of  this  remark  in  the  Fifth  Report,  which  I  quote  the  ra- 
ther, because  I  understand  the  character  of  the  writer  to  be  excel* 
lent,  and  his  authority  beyond  exception  in  all  other  matters*  I 
speak  of  Mr.  DowdeswelL  After  that  shocking  account  of  the 
state  of  the  police,  which  I  lately  read  to  the  House,  suitably  ktu- 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  the  evils  of  which  he  had .  been  spelling, 
and  very  justly  remarking  also,  that  these  dreadful  practices  most 
be  severdy  punished,  '^  but  that  a  great  deal  more  must  be  done  in 
order  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  those  crimes,  the  real  sources  of  the 
evil  lying  in  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  people,"  he  adds,  (and  let  me 
beg  that  Gentlemen  will  observe  that  Mr.  Dowdeswell  very  justly 
ascribes  the  perpetration  of  such  crimes  to  general  and  moral 
causes,  not  merely  to  individual  and  accidental  depravity ;)  "  if,'* 
says  he,  "  we  would  apply  a  lasting  remedy  to  the  evil,  we  must 
adopt  means  of  instruction  for  the  different  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity; by  which  they  may  be  restrained,  not  only  from  the  commis- 
sion of  public  crimes,  but  also  from  acts  of  immorality,  by  a  dread 
of  the  punishments  denounced,  both  in  this  world  and  in  a  future 
state,  by  their  respective  religious  opinions.  The  task  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  so  difficult  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  f o  be. '  Some 
remains  of  the  old  system  of  Hindoo  discipline  still  exist,  llie 
institutions  of  Mahomedanism  of  that  description  are  still  better 
known.  Both  might  be  revivec],  and  gradually  moulded  into  a 
regular  system  of  instruction  for  both  those  great  classes  of  the 
community."  * 

We  are  led  irresistibljr,  by  diis  passage,  td  a  conclusion,  which,  I 

,  '  Fifth.Bf port  on  East-Inclia.  Affairs^  p.  617.    Mr.  Bowdesweirs.  Report 
oh  the  Police  of  Bengal,/ Sept,  22, 1809. 
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confess^  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  various  other  circumstances, 
that  in  the  minds  of  too  many  of  our  opponents^  Christianity  and 
India  are  inconsistent^  totally  incompatible  ideas.  We  cannpt  but 
be  reminded  of  the  expression  of  a  former  ornament  of  this  House, 
(a  name  of  high  authority  in  this  country),  that  ''  the  Europeans 
were  commonly  unbaptized  in  their  passage  to  fndia.**  I  will  not 
presume  to  adopt  so  strong  a  position ;  but  Mr.  Burke  himself 
could  not  have  desired  a  stronger  cotifirmation  of  his  assertion,  than 
some  wkh  which  we  have  been  stipplied  in  the  coarse  of  these  dis^ 
cussions,  more  especially  with  this,  wherein  we  find  that  a  Gen- 
tleman of  intelligence  and  respectability,  long  resident  in  India, 
bewailing  such  a  dissolution  of  the  moral  principle  as  rendered  it 
difficult  for  the  frame  of  society  to  hold  together,  and  looking  round 
solicitously  for  some  remedy  for  the  evil,  never  so  much  as  thinks 
of  resorting  to  Christianity,  but  proposes  to  resort  to  the  revival  of 
Hinduism  and  Mahomedanism,  as  the  only  expedient  to  whicji  it  is 
possible  to  have  recourse. 

Agreeing  with  him  in  my  sense  of  die  virulence  of  the  disease,  I 
differ  entirely  with  respect  to  the  remedy ;  for,  blessed  be  God, 
we  have  a  remedy  fully  adequate,  and  specially  appropriate  to  the 
purpose.  That  remedy.  Sir,  is  Christianity,,  which  I  justly  call  the 
appropriate  remedy;  for  Christianity  then  assumes  her  true  charac- 
ter, no  less  than  she  performs  her  natural  and  proper  office,  when 
she  takes  tmder  her  protection  those  poor  degraded  beings,  oai 
whom  philosophy  looks  down  with  disdain,  or  perhaps  with  con- 
temptuous condescension.  On  the  very  first  promulgation  of 
Christianity,  it  was  declared  by  its  Great  Author,  as  "  glad  tij^liiigd 
to  the  poor;'*  and,  ever  faithful  to  her  character,  Christianity  stifl 
delights  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  succour  the  tieedy,  to  comfort 
Ae  sorrowful,  to  visit  Ae  forsaken.  I  confess  to  you.  Sir,  that  but 
for  my  being  conscious  that  we  possessed  the  means  of  palliating, 
at  least,  the  moral  diseases  which  I  have  been  describing,  if  not  df 
effecting  a  perfect  cure  of  them,  I  should  not  have  had  the  heart  to 
persevere  in  dragging  yon  through  the  long  dnd  painful  successioti 
of  humiliating  statements  to  which  you  have  been  lately  listening. 
For,  believe  me.  Sir,  though  I  trust  that  to  many  in  this  House  I 
scarcely  need  to  vindicate  myself  against  such  a  charge,  that  it  is 
not  to  insult  over  the  mehmchoiy  degradation  of  these  unhappy  peo* 
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ple^  or  to  ipdulge  in  the  proud  triumph  of  our  own  superiority, 
that  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  painful  subject;  but  it  is  because 
I  wish  to  impress  you  witli  a  just  sense  of  the  malignity  of  their 
disease^  that  you  may  concur  with  me  in  the  application  of  a  re- 
medy :  for,  I  again  and  again  declare  to  you,  a  remedy  there  doubt- 
less is.  God  forbid  that  we  should  have  only  to  sit  down  in  hope- . 
less  dejection^  under  the  conviction,  that  though  these  evils  exist 
they  are  not  to  be  removed.  Sir,  such  a  supposition  would  be  ab- 
solute blasphemy ;  to  believe  that  the  Almighty  Being,  to  whom 
both  we  and  our  East-Indian  fellow-subjects  owe  our  existence, 
has  doomed  them  to  continue  for  ever,  incurably,  in  that  wretched 
state  of  moral  depravity  and  degradation,  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
remained !  No,  Sir,  Providence  has  provided  sufficient  means  for 
rescuing  them  ffom  the  depths  in  w  hich  they  are  now  sunk,  and  X 
now  call  on  you  to  open  the  way  for  their  application;  for  to  us. 
Sir,  I  confidently  hope,  is  committed  the  honorable  office  of  re-  « 
moving  the  barrier  which  now  excludes  the  access  of  Christian 
light,  with  its  long  train  of  attendant  blessings,  into  that  benighted 
land,  and  thus,  of  ultimately  cheering  their  desolate  hearts  with  the 
beams  of  heavenly  truth,  and  love, .  and  consolation.  And  there- 
fore. Sir,  I  indignantly  repel  the  charge  which  has  been  unjustly 
brought  against  me,  that  I  am  bringing  an  indictment  against  the 
whole  native  population  of  India;  and  *^  v^hat  have  they  done  to 
provoke  my  enmity  V  Sir,  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  die 
important  lesson,  that  flatterers  are  not  friends:  nay,  Sir,  they  are 
the  deadliest  enemies.  Let  not  our  opponents,  therefore,  lay  to 
their  souls  this  flattering  unction,  that  they  are  acting  a  friendly 
part  towards  the  Hindoos.  No,  Sir ;  they,  not  I,  are  the  real  ene- 
mies of  the  natives  of  India,  who,  with  the  language  of  hollow  adu- 
lation and  ^*  mouth  honor"  on  their  tongues,  are  in  reality  recom- 
mending the  course  which  is  to  keep  those  miserable  beings  bowed 
down  under  the  heavy  yoke  which  now  oppresses  them.  The  most 
able  of  our  opponents  has  told  us,  that  some  classes  of  the  natives 
are  as  much  below  others  as  the  inferior  animals  are  below  the  hu- 
man species.  Yes,  Sir,  I  well  know  it ;  and  it  is  because  I  wish  to 
do  away  this  unjust  inequality,  to  raise  these  poor  brutes  out^  of 
their  present  degraded  state  to  the  just  level  of  their  nature,  that  I 
am  now  bringing  before  you  their  real  character,  and  explaining  to 
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you  llieir  true  condition.  And  am  not  I^  therefore^  acting  the  part 
of  the  real  friend  ?  For  true  friendship^  Sir,  is  apprehensive  and 
solicitous:  it  is  often  jealous  and  suspicious  of  evil;  often  it  even 
dreads  the  worst  concerning  the  objects  of  its  affection,  from  the 
solicitude  it  feels  for  their  well-being,  and  its  earnestness  to  pro- 
mote their  happiness. 

Animated,  Sir,  by  this  unfeigned  spirit  of  friendship  for  the  na- 
tives of  India,  their  religious  and  moral  interests  are  undoubtedly 
our  first  concern;  but  the  course  we  are  recommending  tends  no 
less  to  promote  their  temporal  well-being,  than  their  eternal  wel- 
fare ;  for  such  is  their  real  condition,  that  we  are  prompted  to  en- 
deavour to  communicate  to  them  the  benefits  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion, scarcely  less  by  religious  principle  than  by  the  feelings  of  com- 
mon humanity.  Not,  Sir,  that  I  would  pretend  to  conceal  from 
the  House,  that  the  hope  which,  above  all  others,  chiefly  gladdens 
my  heart,  is  that  of  being  instrumental  in  bringing  them  into  the 
paths  by  which  they  may  be  led  to  everlasting  felicity.  But  still, 
were  all  considerations  of  a  future  state  out  of  the  question,  1 
hesitate  not  to  aflirm,  that  a  regard  for  their  temporal  well-being 
would  alone  furnish  abundant  motives  for  our  endeavouring  to  dif- 
fuse among  them  the  blessings  of  Christian  light  and  moral  in- 
struction. 

And  surely  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  attempt,  in  this 
place,  to  prove,  that  though  much  of  the  large  mass  of  comforts 
which  we  in  this  country  enjoy,  beyond  those,  1  believe,  of  any 
other  nation  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  is  owing  to  our  invaluable 
Constitution,  yet  that  it  is  in  no  small  degree  also  to  be  ascribed  to 
our  religious  and  moral  superiority;  for  it  is  with  gratitude  alike, 
and  with  pleasure,  that  I  declare  my  firm  persuasion,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  is  greater  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  upon 
earth. 

But  surely.  Sir,  after  the  account  we  have  received  of  the  low 
state  of  morals  among  the  natives  of  India,  it  cannot  be  necessary 
for  me  to  prove,  by  a  reference  to  their  various  institutions^  or  to 
the  circumstances  of  their  social  condition,  that  their  situation  is 
such  as  to  interest  every  humane  mind  in  improving  it.  For  cer- 
tainly such  an  enlightened  assembly  as  this  needs  scarcely  to  be  re- 
minded, that  the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe  has  established  a 
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never-falling  and  inseparable  connection  between  vice  and  txasery, 
though  for  a  time  they  may  appear  dissevered^  and  vice  may  seem 
even  to  have  associated  herself  with  happiness.  Sir^  the  evils  of 
India  are  not  merely  such  as  a  despotic  government  never  fails  to 
introduce  ^nd  continue.  In  countries^  great  countries  especially, 
groaning  under  the  most  absolute  despotism,  there  may  often  be 
much  domestic^  and  even  social  happiness.  It  was  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  an  absolute  government|  that  our  great  Poet 
beautifully  alluded  when  he  observed, 

**  With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
"  Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy.'' 

And  truly  in  the  main,  though  somewhat  too  broadly  aqd  strongly 
shaded,  he  adds, 

^'  Qf  all  the  ills  that  human  hearts  endure, 

'^  How  few  that  Courts  or  Kings  can  cause  or  cure." 

But  the  evils  of  Hindostan  are  family,  fire- side  evils  :  they  pervade 
the  whole  mass  of  the  population,  and  embitter  the  domestic  cup 
in  almost  every  family.  Why  need  I,  in  this  country,  insist  on  the 
evils  which  arise  merely  out  of  the  institution  of  Caste  itself;  a 
system  which,  though,  strange  to  say,  it  has  been  complimented  as 
a  device  of  deep  political  wisdom,  must  surely  appear  to  every 
heart  of  true  British  temper  to  be  a  system  at  war  with  truth  and 
nature;  a  detestable  expedient  for  keeping  the  lower  orders  of  the 
community  bowed  down  in  an  abject  state  of  hopeless  and  irre- 
mediable vassalage.  It  is  jusdy,  Sir,  the  glory  of  this  country,  that 
no  member  of  our  free  community  is  naturally  precluded  from 
nsing  into  the  highest  classes  in  society.  And,  in  fact,  we  have, 
all  witnessed  instances  of  men  who  have  emerged  out  of  their  ori- 
gmal  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  have  risen  to  the  highest  level,  by 
the  inboni  buoyancy  of  their  superior  natures ;  our  free  Constitu- 
tion, to  which  such  occurrences  are  scarcely  less  honorable  than  to 
the  individuals  who  are  the  subjects  of  them,  opening  the  way  for 
the  deVelopement,  and  Providence  favoring  the  exercise  of  their 
powers.  Even  where  slavery  has  existed,  it  has  commonly  been 
possible,  (though  in  the  West  Indies, alas!  artificial  difficulties  have 
been  interposed,)  for  individuals  to  burst  their  bonds,  and  assert 
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the  i>rivilegefl  of  their  nature*     But  the  mote  cruel  shackles  of 
Caste  are  never  to  be  shaken;  as  well  might  a  dog^  or  any  other  of 
the  brute  creation,  (it  is  the  Honorable  Gentleman's  own  iJlustra* 
tion^)  aspire  to  the  dignity  and  rights  of  man.    I  will  not  think  so 
injuriously  of  our  opponents  as  not  to  be  persuaded^  that  they  would 
indignantly  spurn  at  the  very  idea  of  introducing  such  a  system  into 
this,  country.    And  are  not  the  natives  of  India,  our  fellow-sub- 
jects, fairly  intitled  to  all  the  benefits  which  we  can  safely  impart  to 
themF    And  ifthere.be  any  which  we  cannot  as  yet  venture  to 
communicate,  should  we  not  at  least  be  longing,  with  eager  and 
almost  impatient  expectation,  for  the  time  when  we  can  render 
them  partakers  of  die  best  blessings  which  we  ourselves  enjoy  ? 
And  here.  Sir,  in  justice  to  my  cause,  I  cannot  biit  animadvert  up- 
on the  spirit  and  tone  with  which  our  opponents  have  descanted  on 
the  impossibility  of  making  the  natives  acquainted  with  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  and  of  thereby  effecting  the  moral  improvement 
which  Christianity  would  produce.     I  should  have  expected.  Sir, 
if  tbey  were  unwillingly  compelled  to  so  miwelcome  a  conclusion, 
as  that  all  hopes  of  thus  improving  the  natives  of  India  must  be 
abandoned  as  utterly  impracticable,  that  they  would  form  the  opi- 
nion tajrdily  and  rel^ctantly,  and  express  it  with  the  most  manifest 
cDoceni.    I  need  not  remind  the  House  with  what  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness, not  to  say  of  levity,  the  declaration  has  been  made.     But 
it  is  fair  to  say,  that  one  of  the  Honorable  Members  supplied  the 
cxplaoatiop,  by  plainly  intimating,  that,  in  his  opinion,  all  religions 
were  alike  acceptable  to  the  conunon  Father  of  the  universe ; — the 
same  truth,  a  little  differently  expressed,  as  was  taught  by  one  of 
the  Brahmins,  who  stated  to  one  of  our  Missionaries,  that  Hea- 
ven was  a  large  palace^  to  which  there  was  a  number  of  different 
roads,  and  diat  each  nation  or  individual  might  choose  his  own  at 
pleasure.     But,  as  I  have  already  stated,  our  opponents  should 
remember,  that  Christianity,  independently  of  its  effects  on  a  future 
fltate  of  e;ibtenGe,  has  been  acknowledged,  even  by  avowed  seep* 
lies,  to  be,  jbeyood  all  other  institutions  that  ever  existed,  favorable 
to  the  temporal  interests  and  happiness  of  man :  and  never  was 
there  a  country  where  there  is  greater  need  than  in  India  for  die 
diifiiisioii  of  its  genial  influence* 
in  reaMaing  CMcemiog  the  happiness,  no  less  dian  the  >vutiie, 
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of  any  people^  all  who  consider  how  many  of  the  charitie?  of  life, 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  our  earth!y  com- 
forts^ arise  out  of  our  domestic  relations^  will  think  it  difiicult  to 
over-rate  the  sum  of  the  evils  produced,  and  the  happine&s  im- 
paired and  lost,  from  the  single  circumstance  of  the  prevalence  of 
polygamy.     Here  again,  to  prove  the  effects  of  polygamy,  I  would 
refer  to  one  who  had  no  peculiar  zeal  for  Chrislianity;  though  his 
understanding  was  too  enlightened,  and  his  mind  too  well  informed, 
for  him  not  to  recognize  its  superior  excellences ;  I  mean,  to  the 
President  Montesquieu.     Would  we  see  a  lively  picture  of  the 
jealousies,  the  heart-burnings,  the  artifice,  the  falsehood,  the  cru- 
elty, the  rage,  and  the  despair,  of  which  polygamy  is  the  fertile 
source,  let  us  look  to  that  great  writer's  Persian  Letters.     And 
here  also.  Sir,  we  may  find  a  decisive  settlement  of  the  question, 
concerning  which  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion,  as  to 
the  rank  in  the  scale  of  being  which  is  assigned  to  the  female  sex 
among  the  natives  of  India.     An  Honorable  Friend  of  mine  (Mr. 
William  Smith)  has  quoted  some  passages  from  their  great  law- 
giver, which  speak  of  women  in  general  in  the  most  disparaging 
and  even  contemptuous  terms.     We  see  the  same  estimate  in  many 
of  the  Hindoo  customs  and  institutions;  but  this  system  of  poly- 
gamy alone  might  have  sufficed  to  prove,  that  the  female  sex  could 
not  possess  in  India  that  equality,  in  point  of  nature  and  rank,  with 
ours,  to  which  it  is  considered  to  be  intitled  in  every  Christian 
country,  and  on  which,  in  fact,  so  much  of  the  real  dignity  and 
happiness,  as  well  as  so  many  of  the  benefits,  of  the  married  state 
essentially  depend. 

Again,  in  India  we  find  prevalent  that  evil,  I  mean  Infanticide, 
against  which  we  might  have  hoped  that  Nature  herself  would  have 
supplied  adequate  restraints,  if  we  had  not  been  taught  by  experi- 
ence, that  for  our  deliverance  even  from  this  detestable  crime,  we 
are  indebted  to  Christianity.  For  it  is  not  to  philosophy,  it  is  not 
to  civilization ;  it  is  not  to  progress  in  refinement,  or  in  the  arts 
and  comforts  of  social  life;  it  is  not  even  to  Liberty  herself,  that 
the  world  is  indebted  for  this  emancipation.  .  The  friends  of 
Christianity  may  justly  glory  in  the  acknowledgment  of  one  of  its 
greatest  enemies,  4hat  infanticide  was  the  incorrigible  vice  of  aH 
antiquity    and  it  is  very  striking,  that  both  in  India  and  in  China, 
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where  the  light  of  Revelation  has  never  penetrated,  this  detestable 
crime  still  asserts  its  superiority  over  nature  itself^  no  less  than  over 
virtue.  To  this,  in  India,  i$  added,  the  destruction  of  the  sick  and 
the  aged,  often  by  their  nearest  relatives. 

There  is  another  practice,  on  the  prevalence  of  which  it  is  the 
rather  necessary^^for  me  to  insist,  because  it  has  been  conceived  by 
many  Gentlemen,  otherwise  well-informed  on  East-Indian  topics, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  formerly  the  case,  the  practice  now 
exists  in  a  very  inconsiderable  tlegree.  The  House  must  have  an- 
ticipated my  mention  of  the  burning  of  widows  on  the  funeral  pile 
of  their  deceased  husbands.  A  writer  of  great  authority,  (Mr. 
I>ow)  many  years  ago,  stated  the  custom  to  have  become  almost 
extinct.  But  sorry  I  am  to  say,  that  this  is  so  far  from  being  the 
truth,  that  the  practice^  which  Bemier  states  to  have  been  greatly 
discouraged,  tnough  not  absolutely  prohibited,  by  the  Mahometan 
government,  and  which,  in  consequence,  had  considerably  declined, 
has  increased  since  the  country  came  under  our  dominion.  <Sreat 
pains  were  taken  by  the  Missionaries,  a  few  years  ago,  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  widows  which  were  annually  burnt  in  a  district  thirty' 
miles  round  Calcutta,  and  the  House  will  be  astonished  to  hear, 
diat  in  this  comparatively  small  area,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
widows  were  burnt  in  six  months.  In  the  year  1803,  within  the 
aame  space,  the  number  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
one  of  whom  was  a  girl  of  eleven  years  of  age.  I  ought  to  state, 
that  the  utmost  pains  were  taken  to  have  the  account  correct ;  cer* 
tain  persons  were  employed  purposely  to  watch  and  report  the 
number  of  these  horrible  exhibitions ;  and  the  place,  person;  and 
other  particulars  were  regularly  certified.  After  hearing  this,  you 
will  not  be  surprised  on  being  told,  that  the  whole  number  of 
these  annual  sacrifices  of  women,  who  are  often  thus  cruelly  torn 
firdm  their  children,  at  the  very  time  when,  from  the  loss  of  their 
father,  they  must  be  in  the  greatest  need  of  the  fostering  care  of 
the  surviving  parent,  is  estimated,  1  think,  in  the  Bengal  provinces, 
to  be  ten  thousand ;  the  same  number  at  which  it  was  calculated, 
m^ny  years  ago,  by  a  Gentleman  whose  uncommon  proficiency  in 
the  native  languages  gave  him  peculiar  advantages  in  his  inquiries 
on  this  4ub)ect,  the  highly  respected  brother  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Cbamber3. 
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Nor  must  we  dare  to  flatter  ourselves,  though  it  would  in  truth 
be  a  wretched  consolation,  that,  as  has  been  sometimes  stated,  these 
sacrifices  are  spontaneous.  Not  to  mention  what  Bernier  himself 
relates  from  his  own  personal  view,  that  the  women  are  always 
carefully  fastened  down,  sometimes  with  strong  green  bamboos,  at 
others  with  thick  strong  ropes  thoroughly  soaked  in  water ;  which 
is  dpne,  as  Mr.  Marshman  was  frankly  told,  lest  on  feeling  the  fire 
they  should  run  away  and  make  their  escape ;  Bemier  goes  on, 
*^  When  the  wretched  victims  drew  back,  I  have  seen  those  demons 
the  Brahmins  thrusting  them  into  the  fire  with  their  long  poles/' 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  widow,  exerting 
their  utmost  influence  with  her,  succeed  in  persuadii^  her  to  live; 
but  too  commonly,  the  poor  wretches  are  forced  into  these  acts  of 
self-immolation  by  the  joint  influence  of  their  hopes  and  fears. 
Their  fears,  however,  are  by  far  the  more  predominant  of  the  two: 
and  while  the  Brahmins  delude  them  with  the  hopes  of  glory  and 
immortality,  if  they  consign  themselves  to  the  flames,  thw  only 
alternative  is  a  life  of  hard  fare,  and  servile  ofiices ;  in  short,  a  life 
of  drudgery,  degradation,  and  infamy. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  number  of  tihese  human  sacrifices,  and  such 
the  principle  on  which  they  are  made.  As  to  their  nature — I  should 
shock  the  feeling  of  the  hardest  heart,  if  I  were  to  read  to  you  the 
authenticated  statements  of  the  horrid  scenes  of  this  kind  which  ere 
continually  taking  place;  to  which  the  people  are  so  accustomed^ 
that,  as  I  lately  learned  from  a  private  friend  of  my  own,  who  wit*^ 
nessed  one  of  these  dreadful  transactions,  a  great  concourse  of 
spectators^  even  in  populous  districts,  is  not  collected ;  and  what  is 
worse  than  all,'  the  horrible  scene  is  beheld  with  aslnuch  uncon** 
cem,  and  even  levity,  as  we  see  among  (he  lower  orders  in.  this 
country,  when  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  inferior  an^^n^b  is  the 
subject  of  their  savage  mirth*  But  I  wUl  spare  you  the  disgustiag 
recital : '  and  yet  I  well  remember  what  was  said^  nearly  in  the 

>  It  would  scarcely  be  justifiable  to  forbear  inserting,  what  perhaps  I  was 
culpable  in  not  reading  to  the  House,  the  following  account  of  one  of  these 
horrible  scenes,  at  which  the  Missionary,  Mr.  Marshman,  was  present  a 
fewyears  ago.  I  will  extract  his  own  words,  only  adding,  that  he  is  a  man  of 
the  most  established  integrity,  in  theveiadty  of  whose  account  entire  reli* 
ance  may  be  justly  placed. 
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place  where  I  now  stand,  on  an  occasion  not  diwnmilar,  by  a  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman  now  no  more,  (Mr.  Fox),  ''  diat  true  hu- 
manity consists,  not  in  a  squeamish  ear,  but  in  feeling  for  the  suffer- 

**  A  petson  informing  us  that  a  woman  was  about  to  be  burnt  with  tke 
corpse  of  her  husband,  near  our  house,  I,  with  several  of  our  brethren, 
hastened  to  the  place :  but  before  we  could  arrive,  the  pile  was  in  flames« 
It  was  a  horrible  sight.  The  most  shocking  indifference  and  levity  appeared 
among  those  who  were  present.  I  never  saw  any  thing  more  brutal  than 
their  behaviour.  The  dreadful  scene  had  not  the  least  appearance  of  a  reli- 
gious ceremony.  It  resembled  an  abandoned  rabble  of  boys  in  England, 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  worrying  to  death  a  cat  or  a  dog.  A  bamboo, 
perhaps  twenty  feet  long,  had  been  fastened  at  one  end  to  a  stake,  driven 
into  the  ground,  and  held  down  over  the  fire  by  men  at  the  other.  Such 
were  the  confusion,  the  levity,  the  bursts  of  brutal  laughter,  while  the  poor 
woman  was  burning  alive  before  their  eyes,  that  it  seemed  as  if  every  spark 
of  humanity  was  extinguished  by  this  accursed  superstition.  That  which 
added  to  the  cnielty  was,  the  smallness  of  the  fire.  It  did  not  consist  of  so 
much  wood  as  we  consume  in  dressing  a  dinner;  no,  not  this  fire  that  was  to 
consume  the  living  and  the  dead !  I  saw  the  legs  of  the  poor  creature 
hanging  out  of  the  fire  while  her  body  was  in  fiames.  After  a  while,  ^they 
took  a  bamboo,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  stirred  it^  pushing  and  beating 
the  halfK»nsumed  corpses,  as  you  would  repair  a  fire  of  green  wood,  by 
knowing  the  uneonsumed  pieces  into  the  middle.  Perceiving  the  legs  hang- 
ing out,  they  beat  them  with  the  bamboo  for  some  time,  in  order  to  break 
the  ligatures  which  fastened  them  at  the  knees,  (for  they  would  not  have 
come  near  to  touch  them  for  the  world).  At  length  they  succeeded  in  bend- 
ing them  upwards  into  the  fire,  the  skin  and  muscles  giving  way,  and  dis- 
covering the  knee>sockets  bare,  with  the  balls  of  the  leg  bones':'  a  sight  this 
which,  I  need  not  say,  made  me  thrill  with  horror,  especially  when  I  recol- 
lected that  this  hapless  victim  of  superstition  was  alive  but  a  few  minutes 
before.  To  have  seen  savage  wolves  thus,  tearing  a  human  body  limb  from 
limb,  would  have  been  shocking ;  but  to  see  relations  and  neighbours  do  this 
to  one  with  whom  they  had  familiarly  conversed  not  an  hour  before,  and  to 
do  it  with  an  air  of  levity,  was  almost  too  much  for  me  to  bear. 

**  You  expect,  perhaps,  to  hear  that  this  unhappy  victim  was  the  wife  of 
some  Bramin  of  high  caste*  She  was  the  wife  of  a  barber  who  dwelt  in 
Serampore,  and  had  died  that  morning,  leaving  the  son  I  have  mentioned, 
and  adaughter  of  about  eleven  years  of  age.  Thus  has  this  infernal  supersti- 
tion aggravated  the  common  miberies  ot  life,  and  left  these  children  stripped 
of  both  their  parents  in  one  day.  Nor  is  this  an  uncommon  case.  It  often 
happens  to  children  far  more  helpless  than  t  tese;  sometimes  to  children 
possessed  of  property ;  which  is  then  iefr,  as  wf  11  as  themselves,  to  the  mercy 
of  those  who  have  decoyed  their  mother  to  theur  lktlier*s  funeral  pile  I*' 
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ings  of  Others,  and  being  forward  and  active  in  relieving  them.*' 
And,  Sir,  lam  perfectly  sure,  that  people  could  not  make  up  their 
minds  to  the  quiet  toleration  of  these  practices :  they  would  not  su^ 
fer  theni^  I  mean,  to  go  on,  without  using  every  lawful  effort  to 
put  a  stop  to  them  ;  but  for  our  having  not  yet  leanied  to  consider 
India  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  its- inhabitants  as  our 
fellow-subjects.  The  vast  distance  also  of  the  scene  of  these  bar- 
barities tends  considerably  to  deaden  the  impression  which  they 
would  otherwise  produce.  If  these  transactions  took  place  in  any 
part  of  England,  instead  of  the  indifference  with  which  they  have 
been  too  long  regarded  by  men,  1  am  sensible,  not  inferior  in  hi!i- 
manity  to  ourselves,  the  public  zeal  would  be  called  forth,  and 
every  possible  endeavour  would  be  used  to  put  an  end  to  them. 
But  here  again,  Sir,  \ve  see  the  effects  of  that  strange  delusion  by 
which  our  countrymen  are  led  into  adopting  one  set  of  morals  and 
principles,  and  even  feelings,  for  this  country,  and  another  for 
India.  And  although,  after  the  proofs  of  the  abilities  of  the 
Anglo-Indians,  which  have  been  exhibited  to  this  House  in  the 
course  of  this  very  inquiry,  the  grossest  prejudice  alone  would 
deny  that  they  are  men  of  superior  talents  and  intelligence ;  yet,  I 
must  say,  this  very  consideration,  that  they  have  one  rule  of  judging 
for  India,  and  another  for  Great  Britain,  renders  them  judges 
against  whose  competency  I  must  except,  when  the  question  is 
concerning  the  introduction  of  British  religion,  British  morals,  and 
British  manners,  among  the  inhabitants  of  British  India. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  shall  do  little  more  than  allude  to  another  class 
of  enormities,  which,  by  that  very  enormity,  are  in  some  measure 
shielded  from  the  detestation  they  would  otherwise  incur :  1  allude 
to  the  various  obscene  and  bloody  rites  of  their  idolatrous  ceremo- 
nies, with  all  their  unutterable  abominations.  A  vain  attempt  has 
been  made,  in  a  single  instance,  to  do  away  this  charge ;  but  bad 
the  endeavour  succeeded,  instead  of  utterly  failing,  as  it  certainly 
did,  what  would  it  avail  when  the  obscene  and  bloody  nature  of 
the  Hindoo  superstitions  is  established  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses ; 
and  I  will  add,  when,  from  our  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  language,  books,  and  institutions  of  the  natives,  die  light  of 
4ay  is  at  length  beginning  to  shine  into  these  dens  of  darkness,  and 
to  expose  their  foul  contents  to  our  disgust  and  abhorrence  i    We 
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might  easily  anticipate^  that  the  people's  being  accustomed  to  wit- 
ness tlie  most  disgustingly  indecent  exhibitions^ '  in  broad  day^ 
must  have  the  effect  of  destroying  all  that  natural  modesty  which 
the  Almighty  has  implanted  in  us  for  the  most  beneficial  purposes. 
And  such  is  in  truth  the  fact :  and  a  Gentleman,  whose  name,  if  it 
were  mentioned,  would  at  once  establish  the  undeniable  truth  of 
any  statement  which  is  made  on  his  authority,  has  assured  me  that 
whole  families,  of  both  sexes  aiKl  different  ages,  will  witness  toge* 
ther  a  sort  of  theatrical,  or  pantomimical  entertainment,  of  die 
itoost  shockingly  indecent  kind.  Lord  Cornwallis,  much  to  his  bo* 
nor,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  India,  declined  an  invitation  %q  an 
amusement  of  this  indecent  kind,  to  which  he  had  been  asked  by 
the  native  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  settlement.  Indeed,  to  all 
who  have  made  it  their  business  to  study  the  nature  of  idolatrous 
M'orship  in  general,  I  scarcely  need  remaiic,  that  in  its  superstitious 
rites,  there  has  commonly  been  found  to  be  a  natural  alliance  be- 
tween obscenity  and  cruelty ;  and  of  the  Hindoo  superstition!  it 
may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  they  are  scarcely  less  bloody  than  las- 
civious ;  and  as  the  innate  modesty  of  our  nature  is  effaced  by  the 
Que,  so  all  the  natuial  feelings  of  humanity  are  extinguished  by  the 
other.  -  Hence  it  is,  that,  as  in  other  instances,  as  weU  as  in  that  of 
the  burning  of  widows,  we  often  read  and  hear  of  spectacles  and  incl* 
dents,  which  would  deeply  interest  the  feelings  of  most  Europeans, 
being  witnessed  by  the  natives  with  utter  insensibility.  Were  ali 
considerations  of  humanity  to  be  left  out  of  the  question,  the  coo- 
sequences  of  some  of  the  prevalent  enormities  would  deserve  our 
attention,  even  in  a  political  view,  on  account  of  tlie  numbers 

»  I  will  give  one  instance  only,  as  a  specimen.  It  is  related  by  an  unex- 
ceptioi;iab}e  witness.  "  I  suppose  two  thousand  men,  women,  and  children, 
might  be  assembled.  I  observed,  that  one  of  the  men,  standing  before  the 
idol  in  a  boat,  dancing,  and  making  indecent  gestures,  was  stark  naked.  As 
the  boat  passed  along,  he  was  gazed  at  by  the  mob;  nor  could  I  perceive 
that  this  abominable  action  produced  any  other  sensation  than  that  oi 
laughter*  Before  other  images,  young  men,  dressed  in  women's  clothes, 
were  dancing  with  other  "men,  making  indecent  gestures.  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  but  that  the  vulgarest  mob  in  England  would  have  arisen  on  these 
impudent  beasts,  and  have  almost  torn  them  in  pieces.  I  havcx  seen  the 
same  abominations  exhibited  before  our.own  door.*' — Ward'ji  Account  (f  Re^ 
Ugian,  4-€.  of  Hindoos.    4to.  Note,  p.  306. 
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which  fall  victims  to  these  pernicious  superstitiotis.  A  Gentleman 
of  the  highest  integrity^  and  better  qualified  than  almost  any  one 
else  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in  this  instance^  I  mean  Dr.  Ca- 
rey^ the  Missionary^  has  calculated,  that,  taking  in  all  the  various 
modes  and  forms  of  destruction  connected  with  the  worship  at  the 
Temple  of  Jaggernaut  in  Orissa,  the  lives  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand human  beings  are  annually  expended  in  the  service  of  that 
single  idol. 

It  hasoften  been  truly  remarked,  particularly,  I  think,  by  the 
Historian  of  America,  that  the  moral  character  of  a  people  may 
commonly  be  known  from  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  objects 
6f  its  worship.     On  this  principle,  we  might  have  anticipated  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Hindpos,  by  ascertaining  the  character  of 
their  deities.    If  it  was  truly  affirmed  of  the  old  Pagan  mythology^ 
diat  scarcely  a  crime  could  be  committed,  the  perpetrator  of  which 
m^ht  not  plead  in  his  justification  the  precedent  of  one  of  the 
national  gods;  far  more  truly  may  it  be  said,  that  in  the  adventures 
of  the  countless  rabble  of  Hindoo  deities  you  may  find  every  possi- 
ble variety  of  every  practicable  crime.     Here  also,  inore  truly  than 
of  old,  every  vice  has  its  patron,  as  well  as  its  example.    Their 
divinities  are  absolute  monsters  of  lust,  injustice,  wickedness,  and 
cruelty.    In  short,  their  religious  system  is  onje  grand  abomination. 
Not  but  that  I  know  you  may  sometimes  find,  in  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Hindoos,  acknowledgments  of  the  unity  of  the  great  Creator 
of  all  things ;  but  just  as,  from  a  passage  of  the  same  sort  in  Cicero, 
it  would  be  contrary  alike  to  reason  and  experience  to  argue,  that 
the  common  Pagan  mythology  was  not  the  religion  of  the  bulk  of 
mankind  in  the  ancient  world ;  so  it  is  far  more  absurd  and  ground-*  - 
less  to  contend  that  more  or  fewer  of  the  33,000,000  of  Hindoo 
gods,  with  their  several  attributes  and  adventures,  do  not  constitute 
die  theology  of  the  bulk  of  the  natives  of  India.     Both  their  civil 
and  religious  systems  are  radically  and  essentially  the  opposites  of 
our  own.     Our  religion  is  sublime,  pure,  and  beneficent.     Theirs 
is  mean,  licentious  and  cruel.     Of  our  civil  principles  and  condi- 
tion, the  common  right  of  all  ranks  and  classes  to  be  governed, 
protected,  and  punished  by  equal  laws,  is  the  fundamental  principle. 
Equality,  in  short,  is  the  vital  essence  and  the  very  glory  of  our 
English  laws.    Of  theirs>  the  essentisd  and  universal  pervading' 
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^aracter  is  inequalitj ;  despotism  in  the  higher  classes,  degradation 
and  oppression  in  the  lower.  And  such  is  the  systematic  opprea* 
sioo  of  this  despotism,  such  its  .universal  predominancy,  that,  not 
satisfied  with  condemning  die  wretched  Soodras  for  life  to  their 
miserable  debasement,  (nay,  death  itself  does  not  mend  their  con- 
dition), and  endeavouring  to  make  that  degradation  sure,  by  con* 
demning  them  to  ignorance  as  well  as  humiliation,  the  same  in* 
equalities  pursue  and  harass  their  victims  in  the  various  walks  and 
occupations  of  life.  If  they  engine  in  commerce,  they  are  to  pay 
5/.  per  cent,  interest  for  money,  while  a  Bramin  pays  ]/.,  and  the 
other  two  castes  ^/.  and  Si.  per  cent.  Their  punishments  are  ht 
more  severe  than  those  of  the  higher  classes,  for  all  crimes;  al« 
though,  with  any  but  a  Hindoo  legislator,  their  inferior  measure  of 
knowledge  might  be  held  to  extenuate  their  guilt.  And  are-  these 
systems  which  can  meet  not  merely  with  supporters,  but  even  with 
panegyrists,  in  a  British  House  of  Commons  ?  But,  Sir,  I  verily 
bdieve,  nay,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  our  opponents  would  think 
and  speak  less  favorably  of  the  religious  and  moral  system  of  the 
Hindoos  if  they  knew  it  better;  and  when  their  eyes  shall  at  length 
be  irresistibly  and  fully,  though  tardily  and  reluctantly,  opened  to 
its  real,  character,  by  that  growing  developement  of  its  enormitiea 
which  is  daily  effecting  from  die  increased  and  increasing  light 
cast  on  the  subject  by  new  publications,  they  will,  I  doubt  not,  be 
shocked  to  re6ect  of  what  a  system  they  have  been  unwarily  led  to 
applaud  the  merits,  and  even  contend  for  the  continuance. 

I  beg  the  House,  Sir,  to  observe,,  that  in  all  the  statements  I 
have  made,  either  of  the  hioral  character  of  the  natives  of  India, 
or  o(  the  nature  of  their  superstitious  pridciples  and  observances^ 
1  have  not  grounded  any  of  my  assertions  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Buchanan ;  and  that,  because  I  knew  that  endeavours  had  been  dili- 
gently, I  hope  not  successfully,  used,  to  call  in  question  the  acci»* 
mcy  of  his  representations ;  and  therefore,  if  I  could  establish  my 
positions  by  other  witnesses,  against  whom  no  such  prejudices  pre* 
vailed  as  had  been  excited  in  Dr.  Buchanan's  instance,  prudence 
suggested  to  me  the  expediency  of  preferring  them.  But,  Sir^  I 
sfaouM  be  shamefully  wanting  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  truth, 
as  weH  as  of  friendship,  if  I  were  not  to  protest  against  the  preju« 
dices  to  which  I  have  alluded^  as  utterly  groundless.    I  beg  the 
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House  to  mark  Ihy  assertion,  that  althougli  Dr.  Buchanan's  state-' 
meats  have  been  scrutinised  with  jealous  eyes^  I  am  yet  to  learn 
one  single  instance  in  which  any  of  his  statements  have  been 
proved  erroneous.  But  his  character  shall  be  laid  before  the 
House  by  a  less  questionable  authoiity  than  my  own.  Lord  Wei- 
lesley  has  publicly  recorded  his  estimate  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  merits^ 
not  merely  by  selecting  him  for  the  important  oAice  of  Vice-Pro- 
vost of  the  College  of  Calcutta,  but  by  the  terms  which  he  used  itf 
communicating  to  the  Directors  his  having  appointed  Dr.  Buchan- 
an to  that  important  office  : — "  I  have  also  formed,"  says  liis  Lord- 
ship, ''  the  highest  expectations  from  the  abilities,  learning,  temper^ 
and  morals  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  whose  character  is  also  well  known 
in  England,  and  particularly  to  Dr.  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London  ; 
and  to  Dr.  Milner,  Master  of  Queen's  College,  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge." 

J.  will  not  affirm  that  Dr.  Buchanan  is  exempt  from  the  ordinary 
infirmities  of  our  common  nature  :  and  that  he  who  has  published 
so  much,  of  course  in  some  cases  on  the  authority  of  others,  may 
never  have  been  misinformed,  or  may  never  have  been  betrayed 
into  the  slightest  inaccuracy :  but  this,  Sir,  I  say,  and  1  wfll  even 
leave  it  to  be  determined  by  those  who  entertain  the  strongest  pre- 
judices against  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  who  may  complain  the  most 
l<>udly  of  the  supposed  inaccuracy  of  his  statements,  whether,  at 
least,  his  conduct  was  not  that  of  one  who  was  the  most  anxious 
and  impartial  inquirer  after  truth,  and  whether  they  themselves 
could  have  suggested  any  method  by  which  the  correctness  or  in- 
correctness of  his  statements  could  be  more  decisively  ascertainecl 
than  that  which  he  adopted.  He  did  not  wait,  as  his  opponents 
ha^e  done  in  callmg  in  question  his  supposed  inaccuracies,  till  his 
return  to  England ;  but  he  published  his  chief  work  while  yet  in 
India.  In  order  to  draw  more  attention  to  it,  be  presented  it  to 
Government ;  and  it  was  in  universal  circulation  for  three  years 
]bef(M*e  he  left  Calcutta,  on  the  very  spot,  and  among  the  very 
people,  whose  opinions,  institutions,  and  ,  practices,  were  the  sub- 
jects of  his  publication. 

To  those  who  have  known  as  long,  and  as  well  as  myself,  the 
unblemished  integrity  of  Dr.  Buchanan  in  private  life,  this  attest^ 
ation  to  his  character  will  be  superfluous ;  but  it  is  |io  mor&  than. 


|wyitig  a  debt  of  justice  to  n  mnn  to  whom  ladia^  I  trust,  uiill  oo^ 
day  know,  and,  1  diHx)}t  not,  nckpowledge,  the  unspeakable  pblig- 
ations  which  she  owea  him^  for  the  degree  of  zeal  and  pers^verascf  , 
flcarcely  to  be  paralleied,  witfi  which,  in  CjOiiteiDpt  of  miacoiistruC'- 
tion  and  obloquj,  he  conlfiouea  to  promote  her  best  intereslts,  |U}d 
to  render  her  services,  the  .aaiotfttt  pf  which  no  hiunaii  laoguage 
can  adequatdy  express. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  am  pemiaded,  that  in  idl  who  hear  me,  there 
€aa  be  bat  one  common  feeling  of  deep  commiseration  for  the 
unhappy  people  whose  sad  state  I  have  b^en  describing  to  you ; 
toge&er  with  the  most  eajmeat  wishes  that  we  should  commence, 
with  prudence,  but  widi  zeal,  our  endeavours  to  conununicate  to 
those  benif^ted  regions,  tbe  geniallife  and  warmth  of  our  Christ* 
ian  principles  and  institutions,  if  it  can  be  altempted  without  absol- 
ute ruin  to  our  political  interests  in  India.    And  if  we  were  com* 
pelled  by  any  irresistible  ui^ency  of  political  necessity,  to  abstain 
from  the  attempt;  however  cautiously  and  prudendy  it  might  he 
made,  we  should  at  least  require  this  necessity  to  be  clearly  and 
indisputably  established.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess,  that  nothing 
but  absolute  demonstration  could  convince  me  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  necessity.    For  I  should  deem  it  almost  morally  ioEipo^^Ue, 
th^lt  there  could  be  any  country  in  the  state  in  which  India  is  pi:oy^fl^ 
but  too  clearly,  now  to  be,  which  would  not  be  likely  to  find  Christ- 
ianitjT  the  most  poweifid  of  ail  expedients  for  impro^iog  its  morals^ 
and  promotii^  alike  its  temporal  and  etemd  welfare.    And  I  re- 
joice^ Sir,  in  being  able  to  assure  you,  that  if  we  |)roceed  with  that 
prudence  and  caution  with  which  all  such  measures  should  becpn- 
doGled,  the  endeavour  to  communicate  to  our  fellow-subjccts  in 
India,  the  benefits  of  Christian  light  and  moral  improvement  may 
not  only  be  made  viri^iout  danger,  but,  what  is  vioce,  that  thare  is 
no  way  whatever  by  which,  we  should  be  so  likely  Ao  promote  our 
political  interests  in  India ;  because  diere  is  no  other  way  by  whiqh 
we  shoirid  so  greatly  strengthen  the  foundations  4x£  xiur  govecnmeat 
in  that  country.    Here,  ^ir,  as  in  Ihe  wbtde  of  our  case,  we  stand 
on  the  sure  and  stable  ground  of  feet  aikl  ej^piefience. 

Owr  opponents  represent  thfe  natives  of  India  as  of  such  a  jealous 
•ensiiUlity^  wherever  their  religion  is  concerotod,  that  on  she  most 
-resMTved  and  cautious  endeavours  to.cof^vioce  tbem  4if4be  errors  of 
Vol.  HI.      Pam.  No.V.  F 
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their  system^  and  to  bring  tdem  over  to  our  pnrer  faifli^  their  pam« 
ons  would  be  at  once  inflamed  to  madness^  and  some  violent  ex- 
plosion would  infallibly  ensue.  If  this^  Sir,  were  true,  how  is  it 
then  that,  for  more  than  a  century.  Christian  Missionaries  have 
been  laboring  in  India,  sometimes  with  considerable  success,  and 
yet  we  not  oidy  have  beard  of  none  of  these  tumults,  but,  as  1  he- 
fore  remarked^  the  Missionaries  themselves,  who,  admitting  the 
statement  of  our  opponents  to  be  correcty  must  necessarily  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  objects  of  universal  jealousy  and  even  antipadiy, 
have  been,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  the  most  esteemed,  but  the 
most  beloved  and  popular,  individuals  in  the  country*  No  longer 
ago  than  in  the  year  1803^  the  Missionaries  of  the  venerabk  Soci- 
ety for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  as  vre  learn  from  its  Rch 
port  for  that  year,  were  eminently  successful.  Yet  we  heard  of  no 
insurrection,  nay^  of  no  discontent,  in  that  part  of  the  country  ;  in 
short,  we  only  knew  of  the  proceedings  at  all^  from  the  corre- 
apondence  published  by  the  Society. 

In  that  only  instance  in  which  our  opp<Hients  have  been  enabled 
to  find  any  just  matter  of  complaint  against  any  of  the  Mission- 
aries, or  rather  against  imy  of  the  converts  of  the  Missionaries^  {(or 
it  is  only  to  them  that  any  blame  can  be  imputed),  the  transaction, 
taken  altogedier,  and  with  all  its  consequences,  tends  strongly  to 
confirm  our  conclusions,  and  to  invalidate  those  of  our  adversaries. 
The  story  is  this — One  of  the  native  converts  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionaries, translated  into  Persian^  and  printed  without  the  know*, 
ledge  of  the  Missionaries,  a  sort  of  life  of  Mahomet,  confining 
inany  abusive  and  highly  objectionable  passages.  Of  this  book, 
fiOOO  copies  vvere  struck  off,  and  300  got  into  circulation  in  and 
about  Calcutfii,  that  is,  in  the  very  district  where,  of  all  others,  the 
thickness  of  the  population,  and  the  consequent  intercourse  of  the 
natives  with  each  other>  must  natursdly  favor  the  diffusion  of  aiqr 
popular  discontent*  Yet  what  was  the  result  i  Did  the  circum- 
stance transpire  in  consequence  of  some  sudden  insuirection  i  Of 
all  the  three  hundred  copies,  one  alone  was  ever  heard  pf.  .  And 
what  became  of  that  i  It  was  brought  by  the  son  of  a  native  mer* 
chant  to  one  of  the  Mahometan  Professors  in  the  College  at  Cal- 
cutta, with  a  request  that  he  would  write  an^answer  to  it^  and  vin- 
dicate the  honor  of  their  prophet  and  the  truth  of  the  Maho»ieti|ii 
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fidUi.  Could  any  tbing  indicate  less  of  that  headlong  violence 
nvhich  we  are  told  we  are  to  expect  from  the  natives,  whenever  we 
attempt  to  call  in  question  the  tenets  of  their  religion^  or  to  incul- 
cate our  own  ?  Here  was  a  case  in  which  1  grant  there  was  im- 
prudence ;  yet  so  far  from  producii^  any  commotion,  it  sicarcely 
excited  the  smallest  attention ;  and  in  the  only  instance  in  which 
it  was  noticed,  it  was  in  that  temperate  and  cool  way  of  reason  and 
aipiment,  which  can  never  tend  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace  or  to  the  endangering  of  our  political  interests.  The  true 
conclusion,  Sir,  from  the  incident,  would  be,  that  the  natives  were 
so  tolerant  and  patient  in  what  concerns  their  religion,  that  even  the 
grossest  imprudence  could  not  rouse  them  to  anger.  But  I  ought 
|iof  to  close  my  account  of  this  transaction  without  remarking,  that 
no  such  incident  can  ever  take  place  again ;  for  it  was  settled,  and 
indeed  willingly  conceded  by  the  Missionaries  themselves,  that  all 
publications  should  in  future  be  inspected  and  licensed  by  a  Gov- 
ernment Officer,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  before  they  should  be 
sent  into  the  world.  Neither  ought  1  to  dismiss  the  subject,  with- . 
out  remarking,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Missionaries  on  this 
occasion  was  in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  their  Christian 
character,  and  such  as  could  not  but  obtain  for  them,  as  it  did,  the 
warm  approbation  of  their  superiors/  In  truth,  if  they  had  be- 
haved on  this  occasion  otherwise  than  as  they  did,  they  would  have 
acted  in  a  manner  wholly  inconsistent  with  their  own  deliberate 
purpose ;  for  among  other  general  resolutions  for  the  regulation 
of  their  conduct,  into  which  they  entered  previously  to  their  com- 
mencing their  professional  labors,  there  is  one,  the  good  sense  and 
prudence,  as  well  as  the  Christian  meekness  of  which,  ought  to 
cover  with  shame  those  who  speak  of  them  as  a  set  of  hair-brained 
fanatics.  A  part  of  it  is  as  follows : — "  It  is  necessary,^'  they  say, 
^'  in  our  intercourse  with  the  Hindoos,  that,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
we  abstain  from  those  things  which  would  increase  their  prejudices 
against  the  Gospel.    Those  parts  of  English  manners  which  are 

• 

«  **  We  observe  with  great  satisfaction  the  temperate  and  respectful  con- 
:duct  of  the  Society  of  Missionaries,  in  the  discussions  which  took  place  on 
JJm  subject  cf  ^  publications  to  which  your  attention  was  directed,  and  df 
the  measures  which  you  felt  yourselves  called  upon  to  adopt,**  &c. — Letter 
of  Aug.  1808,  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  their  Presidency  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam in  Bengal. 
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most  offensive  to  them  should  be  kept  out  of  sight ;  nor  is  it  advis- 
able at  once  to  attack  their  prejudices  bj  exhibiting  with  acrimony 
the  sins  of  their  gods ;  neither  should  we  do  vioieuce  to  their  images^ 
nor  interrupt  their  worship."* 

In  truth.  Sir,  these  Anabaptist  Missionaries,  as^  among  other  low 
epithets  bestowed  on  them,  thej  have  been  contemptuously  termed, 
are  entitled  to  our  highest  respect  and  admiration.  One  of  them, 
Dr.  Carey,  was  originally  in  one  of  the  lowest  stations  of  society  \ 
bnt,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  siich  a  situation,  he  had  the 
genius  as  well  as  benevolence  to  devise  the  plan  which  has  since 
hevn  pursued,  of  forming  a  Society  for  communicating  the  bless- 
ings of  Christian  light  to  the  natives  of  India ;  and  his  first  care  was 
to  qualify  himself  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  that  truly  noble 
enterprise.  He  resolutely  applied  himself  to  the  diligent  study  of 
the  learned  languages  ;  after  making  a  considerable  proficiency  in 
them,  he  applied  himself  to  several  of  the  Oriental  Tongues,  more 
especially  to  that  which  I  understand  is  regarded  as  the  parent  of 
them  all,  the  Shanscrit  :  in  which  last,  his  proficiency  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  far  greater  than  that  of  Sir  William  Jones  himself,  or 
of  any  other  European.  Of  several  of  these  languages  he  has 
already  published  grammars,  of  one  or  two  of  them  a  dictionary, 
and  he  has  in  contemplation  still  greater  literary  enterprises.  The 
very  plan  of  one  of  them  would  excite  the  highest  admiration  and 
respect  in  every  unprejudiced  literary  mind.  All  this  time.  Sir,  he 
is  laboring  indefotigably  as  a  Missionary  with  a  warmth  of  zeal 
only  equalled  by  that  with  which  he  prosecutes  his  literary  labors* 
Merit  like  this  could  not  escape  the  distinguishing  eye  of  Lord 
Wellesley,  who  appointed  him  to  be  Professor  of  the  Shanscrit,  and 
of  another  of  the  native  languages  in  the  College  at  Calcutta. — An- 
other of  these  Anabafptist  Missionaries,  Mr.  Marshman,  has  esta- 
tilished  a  Seminary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  language, 
which  he  has  studied  widi  a  success  scarcely  inferior  t6  tint  of  Dr. 
Carey  in  the  Shanscrit. 

On  more  than  one  occasioii,  at  the  atinual  examinations  al  ibf 
College  at  Calcutta,  the  h^hest  eiulogiuui  was  pcoiMMUieed  bath  <ai 
Carey  and  Marshman,  by  die  Oovemor  <sl€Beral ;  and  the  b«ppi>- 

'  See  Baptist  Miisionary  Society '«  Report. 
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est  consequences  were  predicted  fi:om  the  prosecution  of  their 
literary  labors.  * 

It  is  a  merit  of  a  more  vulgar  sort,  but  to  those,\vlio  are  blind  to 
their  morale  and  even  their  literary  excellencies,  it  may  perhaps  afford 
an  estimate  of  value  better  suited  to  their  principles  and  habits  of 
calculation,  that  these  men,  and  Mr.  Ward  also,  another  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries,  acquiring  from  1000/.  to  1500/.  peranqum  each^  by  thp 
Tarious  exercise  of  their  talents,  throw  the  whole  into  the  common 
stock  of  the  Mission,  which  they,  thus  support  by  their  pecuniary 
contributions  only  less  effectually  than  by  their  reseai^ches  and  labor^ 
of  a  higher  order. 

Such,  Sir^  are  the  exertions,  such  the  merits,  such  the  success,  of 
these  great  aijul  good  men,  for  so  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  terip 
them. 

"  Nor  ought  we  to  withhold  from  the  Society  with  which  they  are 
connected  some  share  of  praise,  for  having  selected  and  sent  fortl^i 
agents  so  admirably  fitted  for  their  important  functions ;  a^d  ii 
fairly  intitles  the  Society  to  our  confidence  in  future.  Sir,  to  have 
chosen  with  judgment  the  instruments  to  be  employed  in  high  sta- 
tions^ has  ever  been  deemed  matter  for  no  mean  applause.    In  on^ 

*  I  ought  not  to  omit  the  honorable  testimony  which  has  been  borae  to 
these  extraordinaiy  men  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh  of  Caoibridge.  After  soni^ 
account  of  their  literary  labors,  he  proqeeds :  "  Sach  are  the  exertions  of 
those  extraordinary  men,  the  Missionaries  at  Serampore,  who,  in  the  course 
of  eleven  years,  from  the  commencement  of  1800  to  the  latest  accounts, 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  translation  and  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures 
in  th)e  Oriental  languages,  that  the  united  efforts  of  i!ko  society  whatever  eau 
he  compared  witli  them.  These  are  the  men  who,  before  tftie  Bible  Socie^ 
existed,  formed  the  gratid  design  of  translating  the  ^rij^lures  into  fdl  this 
languages  of  the  Bast;  these  are  tlie  m^n  >rlio  have  been  the  grand  instru* 
ments  in  the  execution  of  this  stupendous  work;  these  are  the  men  who  sue 
best  qualified  to  complete  the  design  so  nobly  begun,  and  hitherto  so  ^uc« 
cessfully  perforiped — who  in  the  knowledge  of  language  whicii  they  them« 
selres  have  acquired — who  in  the  seminary  at  Serampore,  ^signed  for  the 
education  of  future  translators^-who  in  theur  extensive  coianectioiis  with  men 
of  learning  throughout  the  East — whp  in  the  Missi6nary  prin^^qg-ogBSqe,  sp 
well  supplied  with  types  of  almost  every  description — and  who  in  tlie  exten- 
sive supplies  aflTorded  by  the  Baptist  Society,  augmented  by  their  own  noble 
contributions,  are  in  possession  of  the  means  which  are  required  fof  that 
important  purpose.  These  arc  the  men^  therefore,  who  are  intitled  to  th« 
thaqks  of  the  British  Public." 
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instance^  indeed,  it  has  been  stated,  that  after  Lord  Wellesley'jj 
departure,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  was  publicly  guilty  of 
an  act  of  gross  imprudence;  but  his  imprudence  could  not  have 
appeared  to  the  Supreme  Government  to  be  of  any  very  serious 
import,  because  he  was  subsequently  honored  by  that  Government 
^'ith  an  additional  mark  of  favor^  by  having  another  professorship 
conferred  on  him. 

With  the  wfeU-founded  claims  which  I  have  stated  to  your  re- 
spect^  it  will  not,  I  trust,  be  very  injurious  to  them  to  have  re- 
ceived in  this  House  ^e  contemptuous  appellations  of  Anabaptists 
and  Fanatics.     For  my  own  part,  I  have  lived  too  long  to  be  much 
affected  by  such  epithets,'  whether  applied  to  others  or  to  myself. 
'But  r  confess,  Sir^  that  it  was  not  without  some  surprise,  as  well 
as  concern,  that  I  heard  these  Missionaries  spoken  of  in  a  styld 
Ifte  this,  by  any  Gentleman  whose  eloquent  exhibition  this  day 
certainly  indicates  a  liberal  education  and  an  instructed  mind.     It 
has  been  truly  stated,  by  perhaps  the  greatest  philosopher,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  present  day,'  that  to  have  the 
mind  occupied  with  little  blemishes,  where  they  are  associated  with 
real  and  great  excellencies,  is  by  no  means  an  evidence  of  superior 
intellectual  or  moral  acutenesa  or  refinement,  but  that  it  rather  in- 
dicates a  contracted  understanding,  and  a  vitiated  taste.  .  And  1 
confess.  Sir,  that  if  there  had  been  any  little  foibles  or  infirmities 
(of  none  of  which,  however,  lam  aware)  in  men  of  such  exalted 
merit  as  those  of  wbon^  I  am  now  speaking,  it  might  have  beeu 
expected  th^  the  eye  of  every  generous  observer  wpuld  be  so  filled 
and  captivated  with  their  excellencies,  as  to  hs^ve  no,  pow^r^  no 
leisurfs,  to  perceive  their  defects.     But  what  shall  we  say?     What 
estimate  shall  we  form  of  the  judgment  of  some  of  our  opponents 
in  this  cause,  and  of  their  candor  towards  those  who  support  it, 
M'hen,  in  the  want  of  any  defect  in  character,   or  even  in  conduct, 
to  be  imputed  to  the' Missionaries,  such4erms  as  Anabaptist  aud 
Fanatic  are  applied  to  them.     It  has  justly  been  said  to  be  a  sign 
that  men  begin  to  find  themselves  lacking  in  arguments  when  thej 
begin  to  call  names.     But  I  own,  Sir,  I  should  have  conceived 
that,   let  the  cpnsciousness  of  tba^t  want  have  pressed  ever  so 
^severely,  the  Missionaries  would  have  been  shielded  against  svi^b 

Pugald  Stewart. 
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attacLfl  98  these,  from  any  aasailant  of  a,  cultivated  mind/  by  their 
having  conceived,  and  planned,  and  in  the  face  of  much  opposition 
iJUndertak^Oy  and  so  long  peiTsevered  in  carrying  on,  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense of  time,  and  study,  and  money,  such  dignified,  beneficial, 
and  diaimerested  labors. ' 

Anabaptists  and  Fanatics!  These,  Sir,  are  men  not  to  be  so 
disposed  of.  Far  di&rent  was  the  impression  which  they  pro- 
duced on  th^- mind  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley;  far  different  the 
language  he  has  bestowed  on  them.  White  in  India,  he  patronised 
their  literary  labors ;  and  very  lately,  in  another  place,  publicly  and 
on  a  solemn  occasion,  after  describing,  with  a  singular  felicity  of 
expression  wbich  must  have  fiised  his  words  in  every  hearer's  met 
mory,  their  claim  to  the  protection,  tliough  not  to  the  direct  en- 
couragement of  Government,  he  did  them  the  honor  of  stating, 
ihat  though  he  had  no  concern  with  them  as  Missionaries,  they 
were  knowfi  to  him  as  men  of  learning.  In  fact,  Sn*,  the  qualifica- 
tions which  several  of  ihfm  have  exhibited  are  truly  extraordinary* 
And  while  the  thoughts  of  a  Christian  observer  of  them,  and  of 
•their  past  and  present  circumstances,  would  naturally  dwell  on  that 
providential  ordination  by  which  such  uncommon  men  had  been 
led  tp  engage  i^  that  important  service,  and  would  thence  perhaps 
derive  no  ill«grounded  hope. of  the  ultimate  success  of  their  labors; 
even  a  philosophical  mind,  if  free  from  prejudice,  could  not  but 
recognize  in  them  aii  extraordinary  union  of  various,  and  in  some 
sort  contradictory,  quaUties ; — ^zeal  combined  with  meekness,  love 
with  sobri^y,  qourage  and  etifitgy  yfiih  prudence  and  perseverance. 
,To  this  aaseoablagc  also  I  may  add  another  union,  which,  if  less 
fare,  is.  still  ificprnmon — great  aniination  and  diligence  as  students^ 
;with  no  less  awduity  and  ^ciency  as  Missionaries.  When  to 
these  ^aUlS^tioDs  we  superadd  ^at  generosity  which,  if  exercised 
jnapy  other.  4»use,  wpuld  have  received,  as  well  as  deserved,  the 
name  of  splendid  munificence ;  and  when  we  call  to  miud  that  it 
is  by  motives  of  unfeigned,  though  it  had  been  misguided,  benevo- 
lence^ ^at  these  men  were^  prompted  to  quit  their  native  country, 

and  devote  th6m«e}ves  for  lifo  to  their  .beneficent  labors^  is  there 

•  •  - 

•  A  part  of  what  is  here  said  of  the  Missionaries  was  stated  hy  Mr.  Wil- 
herforee,  in  presebting  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  petition  of  the  Baptist 
Society  in  favor  of  the  difiusion  of  Christianity  in  the  East, 
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ftbf  j  on  the  irhdle^  t  ehmm^ttt  jiitfly  Miled  «t  feaft  to  «oqmoIi 
tespectf  And  may  I  fM»t  justly  charge  it  to  the  score  ef  pf^judiorj 
that  fhe  HotM^bte  GenttemaB  con  faer^  fiitdptily  objeet*  of  eon^ 
tatopt  and  aversion  i  For  my  p«rt|  Sir^  I  tonfeis  the  ftonsivtioiil 
excited  in  my  mind  are  of  a  very  different  kind^  and  I  wotdd  esc- 
|>fe^  th^m  in  the  wbrds^  if  1  could  recollect  thedi  with  accuracy, 
^hich  were  used  hy  a  Idarii^d  prelate*  on  a  simiiar  occasioii^  by 
Acknowledging,  that  I  can  only  admir(»  that  emini&iice  6f  mei^it 
ivhich  I  despair  mysfelf^to  reach|  aiid  bow  befbre  such  exalte 
♦irtue. 

Btit  of  M  the  ground  that  h^9  bl^en  taieen  by  our  oppoiients,  that 
C>(i  ^hith  they  appei[r  to  conceive  tbeitiselves  the  strotigest  is  the 
m htlijy  at  Tellore.  On  no  mibject  his  there  eier  prevailed  mord 
gros^j  andy  iiiilbrig  oUr  opponent^/  nlore  obstinate  misconception. 
For  1  hesitate  not  to  declare,  thUt  this  sad  tratisaction,  fully  re- 
newed and  fdirly  conridered,  will  show,  like  the  circumstance 
^faicfa  I  lately  inentiohed  of  the  obnoxious  Mahometan  pfunphlet> 
that  the  natives  arb  vfery  far  from  beitfig  as  jeal<»u9  and  resentful  of 
^e  most  distant  approaches  towards  any  int^iersnee  with  their 
^^culhir  institutions)  ad  ou#  opponetits  have  t-eprasenled  them  to  be»- 
Let  me,  howev^,  entreat  yOu  always  to  bear  in  tiiiod,  diat  it  is  no 
rude  attack  on  their  hattve  superstitions  which  "We  an;  iheAtattng; 
but  only  that  prudeiit  and  gradual  communication  of  light  anii  truth 
which  will  cause  th^  natives  thentselves  spontaneoiialy  toabandott 
them. 

"Hie  leading  ptirticulars  of  the  Vellore  mutiny  ate  ao-  genehdiy 
lcn6wh,  that  f  need  hbt  give  JroU  the  paih  yoU  IvvuM  ^ffe^  from 
iie'arii%  a  fre^h  relcital  of  the  tti^iantholy  deiaS.  Indeed^,  ^  {Von! 
ihoUv^^  of  delicacy  towards  jlHlt}y  re^fieotabte  iildividiials)  I  WiA 
to  forbear  enteriiig  miAUffely  into!  particulars;  die  tti^t  cketHil^ 
inquiry  iilto  which,  hoWeVer^  iVOilid  Only  serve  to  Mi«9il|lheb  iikf 
toncldsions^ 

But  before  I  proceed  to '  io^ch  lightly  on  this  melancholy  iiib* 
ject,  pern^it  nle  to  nemaric,  ^hat  it  has  be^n  the  common  infirmity 
fif  ouriBpecies,  in  all  uncivilised  and  uUedticated  nMibna,  to  ^rer^ 
value  their  own  peculiar  customs  and  institutions,  and  sometiipea 
to  be  devoted  to  them  with  such  un  ^ xcessiv^  fondpeaa  of  uttuch^^ 

?  Bbhbp  iJiird, 
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ment,  liitt  a  degree  of  power  which  hai  been  sufficient  to  t/w%j  tim 
people  lit  its  will  in  more  important  matters,  has  been  forced  in 
these  to. feel  and  acknowledge  its  own  inferiority*  Peter  the 
Great,  we  know,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  in  vain  endea^ 
▼oured  to  force  the  Mnecovites  into  the  dnving  of  their  beards ; 
and  the  page  of  history  famishes  other  instances  which  tnculicate 
the  same  leason^  Bnt  where  llhe  force  of-  religion  also  intervenes, 
the  priaciple  becomes  stiil  stronger  and  more  efficient.  Indeed,  in 
addressing  an'asdembly  so  enltgii^ned  as  this,  1  scarcdy  need  fo* 
mark,  that  men  in  general,  in  proportion  as  they  have  been-  on* 
educated  and  uiMhfohned^  have  commonly  been  foond  to  feel  aii 
extravagant  attaobment  to  the  exterior  symbols  and  observanceaof 
their  varioOs  systems  of  religion ;  and,  in  truths  that  ^he  religtotf»  of 
the  bulk  of  mankind  has  too  often  consisted  altogether  in  lihese 
exterio^  ceremonies.  Hence  it  vt^oald  be  the  partof  true  wtsdoni^ 
and  I  am  sare,  for  I  say  it  on  tlie  authority  of  Scripture^  of  true 
Christianity  also,  in  communicating  to  any  pjsople  the  priociplei 
of  a  purer  faitb^  to  leave  them  in  quiet  possession  ol  these  pettj 
distinctions)  instead  of  attaeking  or  outraging  them,  veasonabl^ 
trusting,  that  vrhen  die  judgmenis  of  their  converts  should  be  eon^ 
vinced  of  the  falsehood  of  their  old  princifdeS)  th^  distinctive 
chai^dcteristics  of  them  would  drop  off  of  themselves. 

If  this  be  true,  nay,  indbputable  reasoning,  verified  by  die  expei* 
rience  of  all  times  and  aM  countries,  what  a  comment  on  them 
shall  we  find  in  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  fiital  mutiny  at 
V«l)ore1  Though  in  the  progress  of  that  nnhappy  affair  tlie  de^ 
loosed  fitmily  of  Tippoo  Sultan  were  found  very  naturally  to  have 
fbknent^d  the  disafibctton  which  prevailed,  yet  i  have  the  highest 
authority,  that  of  the  Oovetnor  of  Madras  himself^  confirtned  abd 
by^  the  ddiberate  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  pronounced 
altera  full  investigalion  of  the  whole  business,  for  saykig,  '*  that 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  the  dispute  respecting  the  more 
remote  or  primary  causes  of  the  mutiny  may  have  occasioned,  thore 
has  always  prevailed  but  one  sentiment  respecting  the  immedinte 
causes  of  that  event.  These  are  on  all  hands  admitted  to  have 
been  certain  military  regulations,  then  recently  introduced  into  the 
Madras  army."  These  regulations  were,  the  ordering  "  the  Se- 
poys to  appear  on  parade  with  their  chins  clean  shaved,  and  the 
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Wr  on  the  upper  lip.  cut  after,  the  aauie  pattern ;  and  never  to  wear 
the  didtinguisbing  marksof  casto^.or  ear-rings  when,  in  umform/' 
and  '^.  the  ordetiog,  for  die  use  of  the  Sepoys,  a  turban  of  a  new 
pattern."'  .        *- 

Such  were  the  new  regubitionR;  and  how  were  these  ofanosious 
regulatiohs  enforced 3  How- was  the  rising  discontent  treated  which 
th€4e  changes  began  ti>:  produce  f  Was  it  bj  argument  and  per- 
sii^non,  the.. only  Wtapotis  ia  the  Missionary  armoury?  The  re- 
fnictai'y.noiv-Ofamfnis^ioited  officers  were  ordered  to  be  reduced  to 
Um^ ranks;  nioeteeiyof  the  ringleaders  (privates)  were  coodepaned 
tu>  receive*  severe,  corporal  punisbmenty  and  to  be  dismissed  the 
Cosn^^my'M  service^  as  turbulent  and  unworthy  subjects.;  the  greater 
pa9t  oClhf^e  offciad^rs,  dipMcing. strong  signs  of  contrition,  were  in 
deed  forgiven ;  but  the  sentence  was  executed,,  in  front  of  the  garrir 
po»p  on  tw^of  theu^y  each  receiving  nine  hundred  laches.  Can  we 
woadfir  ^t  the  sequel?  Though  the  flaoie  appeared  for  a. while  to 
be  smothered  and  suppressed,  the  tice  burnt  in  secret  with  onty  the 
grpaler  vehemence..  Cw  \^  be  ^surprised  Uiat  secret  oaths  began 
f6i;be adnunistentdy  and  ^ecretengagements  to  be  made ?  While  to 
these  r^^ligious  discontents,  comliioed  with  all  those  bad  paasiona 
whichi  raged  the  mpri^.violeiitty.  because,  they  d^rst  not  show  them 
selves^  but  raged  m  secret,  was  supersidded  a  political  cause  of 
powerful  efficiency*  Tbe  adherents  of  the  deposed  .^overe^ns  of 
Mysore,  who  were  in  cujstody  .ifi  that^  part  of  the  country,  fanned 
^e,mifig  fleme,  and  used  every  uiethod  for  increasitig  tbe^^neral 
discontent.  For  a  time  tbe  volcano  burnt  inwardly,  until  at  length, 
on  the  10th  of  July,  the  fatal  eruption  took  place^  the  dreadful 
^rcumstances  of  \Vhich  are  too  w^U  kiK).wn  to  need  enupieration. 
Cap  we  wonder,.  Sir,  that  such  causes  as  I  have  stated  should  have 
produced  such,  effeotsi*  That  which  may  more  justly  excite  onr 
wonder  is,  that  such  discontents  as  these  were  so  easily  ^i^eted« 

*  It  is  due  to  the  highly  respectable  officer  who  was  at  that  time  first  in 
eemmand  ip  the  Carnatic,  to  state,  that  he  appears  to  have  beeu  misled  by 
the  erroneous  judgment  of  some  officers  of  long  experience  iii  the  Indian 
aimy>  as  well  as  (in  the  inbUnce  of  the  new  turban)  by  aCoiurt  of  Inquiry, 
into  conceiving  that  no  had  consequences  would  result  from  the  new  regular 
tions;  and  having  once  commanded  them  to  be  introduced,  it  became  a  mat- 
ter of  extreme  doubt  and  difficulty  to  decide  whether  it  would  be  best  to  rei» 
tractor  enforce  the  orders. 
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Bttt  «o  It  was ;  for,  though  the  obnoxious  regulations,  strange  to 
say,  being  stiU  persisted  in,  a  repetition  of  mutinies,  followed  per- 
haps by  the  same  dreadful  consequences,  appeared  likely  to  ensue;' 
yet,  no  sooner  we^^j?  the  offensive  alterations  abandoned,  then  all 
'  was  order  and  obedience.'  ^  About  the  ^ist  cf  July,  the  same 
regulations  were  ordered  to  be  introduced  in  the  subsidiary  force  at 
flydrabad,  when  the  turban,  the  orders  respecting  the  marks  of 
caste,  ear-rings  and  whiskers,  threw  the  whole  of  that  force,  amount-^'' 
ing  to  ten  thousand  men,  into  the  utmost  disorder.  They  resoli<6<t 
'fiot  to  submit  to  the  new  regulations,  and  every  thing  was  ripening 
for  an  open  revolt,  when,  by  the  revocation  of  the  orderM,  the  tu- 
mult Was  instantly  allayed,  and  the  troops  resumed  their  obe(fience.*^ 
^  ITie  tranquillity,"  sayia  the  Governor  of  Madras,  "  which  at  that! 
pia<;e  instantaneously  followed  a  revocation  of  the  orders,  stif- 
iicietitly  marked  the  true  cause  of  disaffection.  The  revocation,  as' 
I  have  bfeen  assured  by  an  eye-witness,  operated  on  the  troops  • 
with  the  suddenness  and  efficacy  of  a  charm,**  ■ — That  when  the 

'  Though  for  many  reasons  I  wish  not  to  -enter  more  particularly  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  into  the  v^ious  circumstances  which  followed  aad 
were  <x)naected  witn  the  Vellore  piuitiny ;  yet,  injustice  to  the  great  cs^se 
for  whi^  I  am  contending,  it  is  fit  that  I  should  state,  that,  after  the  Vel- 
lore mutiny,  an  undue  and  unreasonable  degree  of  suspicion  and  distrust 
prevailed  for  some  time  throughout  all  that  part  of  India.  This  was  natu- 
rally produced  hy  the  suddenness  of  the  explosion,  combined  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  commonly  supposed  that  there  had  been  a  great,  if 
not  a  faulty,  want  of  vigilance  i^id  attention  to  various  cinuimstances  whicb 
preceded  its  actually  breakix\g  out,  and  ought  to  have  suggested  the  neces-  ^ 
sitj  of  precautionary  m^a^ures  for  preventing  that  catastrophe.  "  Till  that 
period,"  says  the  Governor  of  Madras, "  the  confidence  of  the  European  Offi- 
cers in  the  affection  of  their  Sepoys  had  been  hterally  unlimited,  and  indeed 
found  more  than  its  justification  in  a  fidelity  which  had  stood  the  proof  of  a 
series  of  years,  and  of  a  vast  variety  of  fortune.  In  the  midst  of  this  se- 
xurity  a  mine  was  sprung*  The  mutiny  at  Vellore  overthrew  all  reliance  on 
received  principles,  and  produced  a  violent,  though  not  unnatural,  transition 
•  from  the  extreme  of  confidence  to  that  of  distrust.  The  officers  were  tor- 
tured by  the  conviction  of  a  general  plot;  and,  from  the  detached  manner  in 
which  the  Indian  troops  are  cantoned,  found  themselves  lefl  to  the  mercy 
of  traitors.  AH  was  suspense  and  horror ;  and  in  one  instance,  the  agony 
of  these  emptions  actually  ended  in  insanity.'' 

The  noble  writer  himself  illustrates  the  state  of  mind  of  which  he  is 
speaking  byanot^ier  still  more  general  and  more  lasting  delusion,  the  Popish 
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troops  were  on  tFie  very  point  of  breaking  out  into  open  nmtii^^ 
the  revocation  of  the  obnoxious  order  should  in  a  moment  calm  the 
slorni^  i»  a  decisive  proof  that  the  men  who  in  such  circumstances 
<ouldAt  oiKe  hear  and  obe^  the  voice  of  reason,  were  men  of  well- 
diaposed  and  temperate  minds^  who  had  been  slowly^  arMi  with  difii* 
eM^iy^  Mrg«d  into  r^siat^nce,  rather  than  tliat  tbey  were  men  of  the 
fnick^apdeager,  and  irritable  spirit,  which  the  natives  of  India  are 
al|c!ge4  by  our  opponents  to  djsplay,  whenever  their  peculiar  9pi- 
ti9il9  andiu8|itution&  are  ever  so.  temperately  opposed. 

4^;oaw^  Sir,  I  have  stated  tq  yon,  from  the  first,  aatbority,  the 
Batttrerand  causes  of  the  Vcllor^  rafutiny  ;.  4iiid,  in  the  first  pja^c, 
«iay  I  not  ask,  if  there  was  ever  any  attempt  more  atrociously  uf^- 
^ir^thaa'  to  charge  that  ev^nt  on  th^re  hjsving  been  a  gx^^t^^x'!^tn* 
berpf  Missionaries  than  before,  or  k^  any  increased, ^^jigf  119^.  13 
di^  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?,  T^t,  strange  tft,is^y>,«uc)i 
IS  the  force  of  prejudifre,  even  in  sagacjous  .  and  honpnible;  RHqds^ 
ib^t  to  these  aanses  it  has  b^e^i  in  a  coosidetable  degree  attributed/ 

Plot.  "  The  progress  of  the  alarm  created  by  tlie  apprehension  of  the  Popish 
Plot,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  as  ^described  by  HiJme  (Vol.  vi.  p. 
3T5),  coYrfesponds,  to  a  degree  of  ci»ri<yrrte5tactryess,  with  the  public  feeling 
at  Madras*  Hume  writes,  *  While  in  «hi*  titnorous  and  jealous  disfiosition, 
the  cry  of  a  plot  all  on  a  sudden  struek  their  ears.  They  were  wakened 
fronx  their  slumber  ^  and,Hkfeiiien  affrighted  in  the  dark,  tookevery  shadotv 
for  a  spectre.  The  terror  of  each  man  became  the  source  of  terror  to  aa- 
other.  Andy  an  tmiversal  panic  being  diffused,  reason  and  argument,  and 
cpmmou  sense  and  common  humanity,  lost  all  influence  bVer  them."* 
■  These  gerterally  prevailing  apprehensions  very  naturally  led  to  measures 
wHifh  might  have  produced  tlie  very  worst  confsequcnces,  if  the  native  trodpt 
had  been  less  attached  to  us  at  hettrt  than  they  really  were.— Maliy  useful 
yeftections,  and  of  a  nature  highly  favorable  to  our  cause,  will  be  suggested 
to  the  considerate  mind  by  thd  preceding  statement  of  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck.  I  will  only  put  it  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  to  declare,  whether  the 
above  transactions  do  not  account  for  the  prevalence  of  a  somewhat  raor'bid 
^f^trfee  of  sensibility  in  many,  both  of  the  civil  and  military  gentlemen  of 
Itiiia,  and  their  connectibns,  when  th^  probability  and  am6unt  df  the  dan- 
gtr  of  interfering  with  the  peFigious  opinions  of  the  natives  are  in  question, 
fhat  danger  may  perhaps  have  been  estimated  at  too  low  a  rate,  and  ha\« 
l>€eQ  too  little  regarded,  previously  to  the  Velloi^  motiny.  If  so,  nothing 
tmti  l^e  more  natural  thatx  that  overweening  confidence  should  be  succeeded 
by  feelings  of  a  contrary  nature.  We  all  know  the  proneoess  of  the  huma»tt 
inknd  to  pass  from  onie  extreme  to  its  opposite. 
»  it  is  cleariy  proved,  in  a  pamphlet  Wrilttefn  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  and 
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To  (lisproYC  tliis  assertion,  I  might  refer  ^vcn  to  military  aiithoritjr,  ' 
from  which  it  would  appear^  that  there  had  been  no  such  increased 
measure  of  attention  to  the  propagation  of  our  religion  hi  that  part 
oflndia,  as  to  have  had  any  share  whatever  in  the  production  of  the 
effect.  *^  In  no  situation/'  says  the  respectable  Officer  who  was 
then  Commander-iu'Chief  of  the  forces  under  the  Madras  Goverji- 
tnent  (General  Sir  John  GradoGk)j  *'  have  so  few  measures  been 
pursued  by  British  subjects  for  the  conversion  of  tlie  }>eople  to  tlic 
religion  whidi  we  profess.  No  Eugltshme^  have  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed on  this  duty  in  the  provinces  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  from  the 
almost  total  absence  of  religious  establisbnients  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  from  the  habitd  of  life  prevalent  among  military  men,  it  is 
a  melancholy  truth,  that  so  unfrequent  are  the  religious  observances 
of  officers  doing -duty  with  battalions^  that  the  Sepoys  have  qot,  until 
very  lately,  discovered  the  nature  of  the  religion  profe«ised  by  the 
Englifili.';* 

And  now,  Sir,  let  me  again  ask  you,  after  your  having  heard  this 
t>rief  account  of  the  unhappy  transactions  connected  with  the  Vel- 
lore  mutiny,  and  I  will  confidently  put  tlie  question  to  every  un- 
prejudiced mind,  whether  they  afford  any  reasonable  foundation  for 
die  inference  which  has  been  so  precipitately  drawn  from  them, 
Ihat  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  natives,  in  all  that  concerns  their 
pecuiiurr  opinions  and  institutions,  is  so  great,  as  to  render  it  infr- 
uitely  dangerous  to  endeavour,  even  in  the  most  temperate  and 

published  in  1808,  On  the  Practicability,  Duty,  and  Expediency  of  endea- 
vouring to  diffuse  Christianity  throughout  India,  that  there  had  been  no  in- 
creftse  in  the  numbers  of  the  Missionaries  or  of  the  translations  of  the 
Scriptirres.  • 

'  It  is  right  to  state,  that  this  neglect  of  the  common  oifices  of  religioii 
was  by  no  meaps  chargeable  on  the  military  gentlemen  themselves;  and,  to 
the  honor  of  the  military  character  it  should  he  stated,  that  General  Mac- 
dowall  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Madras  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  reform  in  that  particular.  In  this  letter  he  stated  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  indiffi^eiice  manifested  by  the  European  inhabitants  of  India  in  thfe 
adoriitiott  of  liie  Sttpreme  Being,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  wMit<](f  placds 
«xciiisively  appco^tiated  for  Divine  Service,  was  so  far  from  being  favbrahb 
even  to  our  political  latf rests,  that  the  fonstruoting  of  coaveoient  chapels, 
^t  a  moderate  expense,  a,t  all  stations  where  European  troops  might  proba- 
bly be  quartered,  would  render  the  British  character  more  respecjed  by  the 
Bative5,  and  would  be  attended  by  no  cviT  consequences. 
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guarded  manner,  to  propagate  aoiong  them  a  purer  system  of  reli« 
ygion  and  morals.  Be  this,  howeyer,  as  it  may,  you  will  at  least 
see,  I  am  confident,  and  I  beg  it  may  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  that 
the  persuasion  of  this  morbid  irritability  did  not  exist  in  the  minds 
of  our  military  officers  when  they  issued  their  new  regulations* 
Those  ordinances  rather  indicated  a  persuasion  of  a  directly  oppo* 
site  sort; — that  the  natives  were,  even  in  their  peculiar  us^es,  so 
patient  of  provocation,  as  to  be  very  tardily,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty, roused  into  resistance.  But  have  we  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  last  impression,  rather  than  that  which  now  possesses  the 
minds  of  our  opponents,. prevailed  among  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Company  also^  till  their  views  were  lately  changed  by  their  extra- 
vagant dread  of  Missionaries  ?  For  has  not  my  Honorable  Friend 
(Mr.  W.  Smith)  stated  to  you  an  incident  which  is  decisive  to  this 
point ;,  that  they  were  not  afraid  of  seizing  the  Canind  the  Idol  of 
Jaggemaut  himself  for  the  payment  of  a  deficient  tribute  i  And  as 
my  Honorable  Friend  truly  remarked,  are  we,  after  this  transaction, 
ito  hear  with  patience  n>en  who,  in  the  way  of  busmess,  when  the 
raiskig  of  some  paltry  tax  was  the  object  in  question,  could  treat 
thus  contemptuously  tlie  most  sacred  religious  usages  of  the  natives^ 
and  that  in  the  very  moment  and  circumstances  in  which  the  insult 
would  be  most  keenly  felt: — can  we,  I  repeat  it,  with  patience  hear 
the  same  class  of  men  speaking  the  language  we  now  hear,  of  the 
tender  sensibility  of  the  natives,  in  all  that  concerns  their  religious 
opinions  aiid  practices^  being  such  that  our  opposing  them,  even  by 
argument  and  persuasion,  would  be  too  hazardous  to  be  attempted ; 
and  this,  when  the  object  in  view  is  no  less  than  that  of  rescuing 
sixty  millions  of  qpr  fellow-subjects  from  the  lowest  depths  of  mo- 
ral degradation  ?  There  is  a  grossni^s  of  inconsistency  here,  which 
would  be  beyond  all  precedent  ridiculous,  if  the  serious  effects  to 
be  apprehended  from  it  were  not  such  as  to  excite  in  us  the  graver 
emotions  of  indignation  and  astonishment.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer, 
on  the  Vellore  transactions,  because  I  am  convinced  that,  though 
most  groundlessly,  they  have  operated  very  powerfully  in  producing, 
in  the  minds  of  many  well-disposed  persons,  strong  prejudicee 
against  the  question  for  which  I  am  now  contendhig. 

Bu^  the  fair  statement  of  these  Vellore  transactions,  combined 
with  the  seizure  of  Jaggernaut  and  his  car^  will  by  no  means  have 
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that  soperstnicture  of  unjust  pnsjadtces  which  has  been  raised  on 
the  basis  of  this  particular  incident,  it  does  not  a]so  contribtits 
{lowerfully  to  strengthen  the  persuasion,  whic^  sb  many  other  cir« 
xittilistances  concur  to  produce  in  us,  tnat  our  opponents  are  absor 
lutely  run  away  with  by  their  prejudices  and  prepossessions  on  this 
subject  of  Christianizing,  if  for  brevity's  sake  I  may  so'  temr  it,  Ate 
natives  of  India.  In  evefy  controversy,  it  is  highly  important  to  be 
furnished  widi  a  standard,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  soundness  and 
correctness  of  the  reasonings  of  the  contending  parties  respectively.  ^ 
Now  it  fortunately  happens,  that  in  the  Vellore  business,  onr^hicb 
our  opponents  have  rested  so  much  -of  their  case,  we  are  Me  to 
ascertain  on  what  foundations  they  ground  their  opinions,  to. disco- 
ver from  what  premises  diey  draw  their  conclusions ;  and,  as  in  this 
instance,  in  which  that  foundation  and  those  premises  can  be  scrur 
tini^ed,  we  plainly  see  that  tlieir  opinions  and  conclusions  are  alfo* 
gether  unwarranted^  we  may  fairly  conclude  it  to  be  highly  proba- 
ble that  in  other  cases  also,  in  which  we  have  not  the  same  oppor- 
tunity  of  dosely  examining  the  grounds  of  iheir  persuasions,  those 
persuasions  nte  equally  unwarrantable.  In  shoi't,  Sir,  our  oppo- 
nents show  us  that,  though  in  other  cases  men  even  of  superior  under* 
atandings  and  intelligence,  we  ought^  on  this  subject,  to  except 
against  their  authority,  because  they  are  not  so  nweh  under  the 
guidance  of  their  reason  as  of  their  passions  and  then*  p^ejudices^ 
Hence,  like  ali  men  who  are  under  die  influence  of  prejudice^ 
though  otherwise  reasonable  and  intelligent,  they  draw  conclusions 
from  8%ht  and  insufficient.  pren)ises  ;  they  shut  their  eyes  to  un- 
fjuestionable  facts,  and  are  led  into  gross  errors  and  inconsistencies* 
Jn  truth,  we  see  good  reason  to  suspect,  that  when  this  contest  com- 
menced, our  opponents  were  almost  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
subject;  that  their  minds  were  never  called  to  it  till  it  had  become 
a  strongly-contested  question,  in  which^  as  men  are  apt  to  do,  th^ 
then  took  their  side  from  the  influence  of  their  preconceived 
opinions. 

Pot^  Sir,  as  if  to  do  away  every  remaining  doubt  which  might 
•till  adhere  to  the  most  apprehensive  minds, 'respecting  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  alleged  danger  of  our  endeavouring,  even  tem|)er- 
ately  and  cautiously^  to  enlighten  and  improve  the  natives'  of  Itidia, 
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are  happily  furnisbed  mth  some  paiticnfarr  iitttasices^  in  wbicA 
ifae  pernicious  institutions  of  the  natives  have  been  combated  and 
cy^ercome.  Indeed,  the  many  improvements  we  have  introduced 
«aiong  tliem^  whether  in  our  civil,  judicial^  iinaneial,  or  mMitary 
-ayfitem^  are  all  examples  of  this  kind ;  for  in  idl  these  we  had  to 
contend  against  that  formidable  principle  of  uncbangeableness, 
which  attaches  to  all  the  Indian  institutions^  and  has  been  isuppose^ 
to  indicate  their  sacred  source,  and  to  forbid  our  presuming  to 
^westioh  their  wisdom  or  expediency.  But  there  are  two  remark* 
,  oble  instances  of  our  successful  endeavours  to  root  out  inveterate 
anl  fieroicious  practices,  which,  from  their  being  complete  within 
themselves,  and  being  therefore  more  detached  than  those  which 
arci  parts  of  a  large  and  co^nphcated  system,  may  be  more  advan- 
ta|;eously  brought  under  our  review.  For  a  more  n^inute  detail  of 
tfa<i  cases  I  am  about  to  lay  before  you,  I  r^fer  to  the  papers  on  the 
table. 

In  the  first  of  the  instances  which  I  am  aboiit  to  mention,  T  am 
happy  to  state,  that  the  benefactor  of  India  was  a  nobleman  whom 
I  tnay  take  the  liberty  of  calling  my  noble  frien^l. '  That  noble« 
man  who,  greatly  to  his  honor,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  political  and 
military  concerns,  found  leisure  to  attend  to  ttie  internal  improve- 
meiit  of  his  government,  and  who,  as  if  eager  to  avail  himself  of  an 
opjportunity  of  inculcating  the  real  superiority  of  the  honor  to  be 
obtained  in  bloodless  victories  over  ignorance  and  error  to  those 
laurels  that  are  reaped  in  the  field  of  battle^  founded  the  College 
at  Calcutta,  as  a  trophy  to  commemorate  his  success  in  the  Mysore 
war.  The  Marquis  Wellesley  was  informed  that  a  practice  pre- 
vailed of  sacrificing,  at  the  change  of  every  moon,  many  victims, 
chiefly  children,  to  the  river  Ganges.  He  wished  to  put  an  end  to 
thin  horrid  practice;  but  he  was  conscious,  as  all  men  of  sense 
snu  ^t  be  in  such  cases,  that  he  must  feel  his  way  cautiously  and  ten* 
del  ly.  To  those  who  had  adopted  the  principles  of  our  opponents 
it  t  vould  have  been  sufHcient,  I  fear,  to  make  them  acquiesce  in  the 
cointinuance  of  this  practice,  to  be  told  that  it  had  subsisted  for 
ma  ny  hundreds^  perhaps  even  for  tliousands>  of  years.  But  my 
no)  >le  friend  consulted  no  such  advisers  ;  he  took  counsel  with  his 
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own  exceDent  nodersfaiMfiiig  and  ptimitne  htert;  and  the  cdnse- 
^ttenee  soon  followed — ^the  practice  iras  at  m  end.  He  conferred 
wUh  sdiiie  of  the  learned  natives  who  were  attached  to  the  CoU^e, 
conceriiif]^  the  origin  and  principle  of  fliese  horrid  murders,  and 
^lacHtained  that  ibej  were  prescribed  by  no  ordinance  of  religion, 
and  fltat  prblM/ly  no  objection  wonld  be  made,  no  discontent  prcH 
duced,  if  they  shoidd  be  prohibited.  Thej  had  gone  on,  from  time 
immemorial,  from  the  habit  which  had  prevailed  in  India  of  suffer- 
ing all  such  ^cked  and  cruel  practices  to  prevail,  without  qiiestion 
oroppoation.  A  liw  fhei'efore  was  issued,  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  declining  the  practice  to  be  henceforth  mnrde^ 
pttnishaUe  by  death.  The  law  was  obeyed  without  a  murmur? 
and  not  only  have  all  the  wretched  victims,  who 'would  otherwise 
have  beeli  sacrificed,  been  dince  saved  to  the  state ;  but  dns  eaus^ 
at  least  has  been  taken  from  die  number  of  those  which  mjnre  the 
commimity  in  India  more  than  in  proportion  to  die  direct  loss  of 
life  diey  occasion,  1)y  their  hardening  and  depraving  effects  on  the 
ifetrts  and  pm^tice  of  the  wbole  popdation. 

But  ^  second  instance  in  which  we  are  aUe  to  speak  of  a  con- 
quest fllreM^  achi^ed  over  the  native  superstitions  and  cruelties  of 
Imfia,  b  of  a  still  more  striking  nature,  and  where  originaffy  tb^ 
obstacle  were  ot  a  fstrmdrt  formidable  character.  It  is  now  ikior^ 
than  twenty  year^  since  Mr.  Doncan,  afterwards  Governor  of 
Bombay,  tfaeh  Recent  at  Benares,  learned  that  a  custom  existed, 
among  a  tribe  of  the  ifiative^  b  that  neighbouibood,  of  murdering 
dieir  female  infimts ;  and  he  was  able,  through  the  influence  of  th^ 
Britbh^ovemment  (for  the  influence  of  Government  was,  in  that 
htstAnce,  used  not  only  innocuously,  but  successfully),  to  prevail  oii 
the  tribe  (the  Rajtimiars  of  Joaiipore)  to  enter  into  I?  positive  en- 
gagement, to  abstain  in  ftitore  from  such  detestable  acts :  and  that 
any  of  their  number  who  should  be  guilty  of  them  should  be  ex- 
pelled front  their  tribe. 

^iia  the  practice  was  abolished  in  Juanpore.  But  it  had  been 
suggested  by  Captain  Wilford  to  Mr.  Duncan,  in  Ris  former  inqui- 
ries concerning  Iiifanticide  ifi  India,  that  the  Greek  Historians  had 
stated  it  to  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guzerat.  Accord- 
mgly,  recollecting  the  success  of  his  former  humane  endeavour,  he 
was  animated  by  the  benevolent  desire  of  extending  in  that  quarter 
Vol.  HI.  Pam.  No.  V.  G 
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also  the  triumphs  of  humanity.    After  some  inquiry,  he  ascer;- 
tained  that  the  practice  of  murdering  the  female  infants  was  Tery 
general  among  the  tribes  of  Jarejah  and  Cutch.    And  so  firmly 
had  this  detestable  custom  rooted  itself^  and  so  powerfully  was  it 
,e9tabiished>  ^  to  have  overcome  the  stroiq;est  of  the  human  inr 
Stincts — a  mother's  love  of  her  infant.    Not  only  did  these  mo^ 
•thers  assist  in  destroying  their  offspring,  but  even  when  the  Musr 
selman  prejudices  (Musselman  prejudices,  observe.  Sir!  it  is  with 
,shame  that  I  pronounce  the  words)  occasionally  interfered  to  pre- 
.serve  their  offspring,  they  held  these  females  in  the  gi«atest  con- 
,tem|>t,  calling  them  by  a  name  which  indicated  that  their  fathers 
;had  derogated  from  their  military  caste^^and  werer  become  pedlars. 
Governor  Duncan's  humane  designs  against  this  horrid  practice 
were  most  ably  and  effectually  furthered,  and  at  length  accom^ 
jplished,  by  the  Resident,  Colonel  Walker,  who  displayed  on  this 
occasion  a  sagacity,  address^  and  firmness,  as  well  as  hunuuaityy 
which  are  beyond  all  praise.    The  whole  progress  of  this  admirable 
enterprise  is  published  to  the.  world ;  and  the  leadii^  particulsurs^  in 
floor's  Hindoo  Infanticide,  are  now,  on  my  motian9  upon  your 
table.     Observe  therefore.  Sir,  that  here,  as  in  other  instances,  f 
.ground  my  arguments  on  attested,  indisputable  facts,  and  undents^ 
We  experience.    Colonel  WalkerV  attempt  at  first  wore, a  very  un- 
promising aspect,     in  return  to  a  letter  which  he  wrote,  to  onjB  of 
the  chieftains  of  the  tribe,  reasoning  with  him  on  the  cruelty  of  the 
practice,  and  urging  him  to  discontinue  it,  he  received  an  answer 
lyhich  would  have  been  sufficient  not  oidy  to  discourage,  but  to  in^ 
timidate,  a  less  zealous,  and,  I  may  add,  a  less  able  adventurer.   He 
jA'as  told, .  that  it  was  ^^  notorious  that  the  Jarejahs  had  beei^  in  the 
I^abit  of  kill^ig  their  daughters  for  4900  years,  and  that  no  doubt 
l^e  was  aware,  that  all  of  God's, creation,  even  the  niighty  Empe- 
rors of  Hindustan,  Shah  Jehan,  Aurenzebe,  and  Akbar,  had  always 
preserved  friendship  with  his  court,  and  had  never  acted  in  that  re- 
spect (female  infanticide)  unreasonably.     Even  .the  King  of  the 
World  had  nevdr  once  thought  of  puttii^  a  stop  to  the  custom 
which  prevails  amongst  the  Jarejahs,  of  killing  their  daughters." 

After  much  more  in  defence  of  the  practice,  he  concludes  with  a 
declaration,  which,  if  somewhat  ambiguously  mysterious  in  its  out- 
set, is  clear  enough  as  to  it^  meaning  before  it  ends : — ^'  God  is  he 
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giver,  aiid  God  is  the  taker  awmy }  if  aDj/S>iie's  aflkirs  go  to  mtfi^  he 
siuEBt  attribate  his  fortune,  to  God^  No  0ne  has  until  this  day 
SDOK^on/y  quarrelled  with  thi$  Durbar,  •  n)h0  has  not  in  the  ewi 
rngfipred  lose." 

^*  This  Duriar  m$het  no  one  iU^  not  has  ever  wantonly  quar-^ 
eeUedwith  any  one."        <  > 
'    **  Do^iot  address  me  agmn  m  this  eubftet.^ 
.  Siiohy  Sir^  was  the  reception  of  Colonel  Walket*s  first  applica** 
iaiM  to  tbe  chieftains  of  the  Jarefahs.    And  even  ono  of  the  mo^ 
dien  retnmed  him  m  answer  of  the  eame  hopeless  tenor. 

NoWy'Sir/  let  me  fairly  pat  it  to  the  Hoase^  whether  snch  an 
answer  as  this,  to  any  appIi<;ation  wbddi  had  been  made  for  patting 
«n  end  to  any  instance  ct  native  superstition^  would  not  have  been 
deemed  such  a  decisive  ]^oF\hat4t  was  dangerous  to  proceed  in 
4ko  attempt,  that  any  one^wkiahad  adviited  that  the  endeavour 
dboold  be  alSl  persevered  in,  ^ould  have  drawn  upon  himself  the 
apkhets  o(f  ftm^cand  enthusiast :  audit  would  perhaps  have  beea 
thou^t,  even  by  candid  and  humane  men,  that  an  excess  of  zeal 
ontf  could  prompt  any  one  to  a  Gontkmance  of  -efforts  which  ap- 
petored  not  only  hopeless,  but  even  highly  ^iigerous.  Colonel 
Walker  mighr  even  have  obtained  the  praise  of  having  engaged  and 
done  his  best,  inrdiis  work  of  humanity,  though  he  had  not  beea 
able  taachieve^it.:  But  Colbnel  Walker,  Sir,  was  not  so  easily  to 
be  disAlearleaed ;  Colond  Watker^s  humanity  was  not  satisfied  with 
enjoying  this  barren  and  'unprcrfMb^le'  triumph-;  he  persevered,  but 
by  the  only  prudent,  the  only  just .  and  legitimate  meaner;  he  took 
frequent  occasious  of  discussing  die  subject  in  the  court  of  justice, 
and  of  exposing  die  enormity  of  so  unnatural  a  practice;  and,  that 
I  may  hasten  to  bo  welcome  a  conclusion,  widiin  twelve  months  of 
the  day  on  which  the  letters  which  I  lately  quoted  had  been  written, 
die  very  writers  of  tlwse  letters,  together  with  the  Jarejah  tribes  in 
gemtral,  formally  4ibjured  for  "tlie  future  the  pr^cUce  of  hifanticide, 
and  declared  themselves  highly  satbfied  with  the  engagement  which 
tkfey  made,  ta  that  effect.  To  a  man  of  principles^  and  feelings  such 
asGolonel  Walker^amustbe,  how  ddigfatful -must  have  been  the 
reQompenae.whicb  about  two  years  afterwards  he  received.  He 
toak  the  oppcHTtuuty.  afforded  by  his  being  in  that  neighbourhood, 
W  causing  to  be  bfou^t  to  his  t»it  some  of  the  itffauts  which  had 
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li^efi  fifeaerved ;  tad  let  sH  wkp  arc  now  opposing  n§,  lurten  to 
Colonel  W«Ik^r'9  tccoiMl  of  the  fltepe.  '^  it  was-  estratnd j  giBl»' 
ff^mgf  W  tkis  49^cii»io%  to  obicrvii  die  trmoipli  oF  nature,  fc^i^ 
and  parental  affection,  over  pr^dice  and  a  horrid  superatitioD :  UmI 
that  Ihove  If  bo  b«it.a  tk^rl  perioil  hcfora  woiAd  faa  mtiiy  of  them^ 
h^d  done)  have  doomed  their  infents  to  desthidtoii  wilbottt  oMi» 
punction^  should  noW  ghfy  in  Ihe^  pmervatioBy  and  dimft  od  them 
mrilll  fe«()pfii|8.  The  Jav^ah  fhthera,  urbo  but  a  tbort  tiiae  hUck 
wfwld  Qot  have  lialatied  to  the  ^r^ser vatioB  of  their  dmghcara,  aoir 
exhibited  them  w idl  pride  and  fondmess^  Their  motheia  ami  mm^ 
alaq  irtte«idfd  on  tUa  intetisiitiag  ^eofsa^ieii.  True  to  tbe  feaUkigs 
^\mk  are^  found  in  other  ioliiiltiea  to  prevail  oo  fatrciUy,  dieanw^ 
tH^  of  asiturelieve  exhliiiiad  iveroealreHidy  mmng,  Thenio^ 
Ifceret  pleeed  their  kilMats  m  the  btfils  of  CqIomI  Walker,  ttUia^ 
on  him  aad  their  gocb  to  fifottoct  MdM  he  alotir  bacl.taaght  diani  ea 
fireaerve*  Tbeae  iafeiits  tb^ji  imphaHcdlj  oaHed  '/  iw  chiMrair 
iUid  it  is  l^Eoly  that  4m  diilHMStioi^  wiU  eoBtaae  to  aaiat;  far  aeaift 
);^li%  in  Gvzevat/'  .  ; 

Why,  Sir,  ^w^  hut  om  aaieh  imadep^aa  ihiii^  ^mith  butooe  toali 
fcoidialto  ^\mr  itaon  dur  pMgiea}^  wa  «koiM  b&  indoad.MM^ 
bparted^  we  shqtdd  br>  iiideed  aha^gaehio  witk  bekig  aNwAiBg  in  tlib 
jBed  and  spirit  olr  pieviaireranee  ^Mpk  ^uch  a  cwMoaaQiirt  ini|Mra% 
if  we  could  ftiathy  the  >yay^  and;  Mt  d^teraune  to  go  ferMnrd,ia 
tfie.  face .  of  exery  ot^tacle,  pni4en(tiy/  itidaod  aad  aambvitfy  hut 
firnily  afi4  ce^lutaly»  ^i»e9mg  OH  towmb  tba  gieaft  ohyiict  of  oht 
endeavoms.  In  ^ti^  ^,  lane,  aa  in  other  eases,  nhen  yOu;  ac^  oa»> 
gaged  in.the  piiose^tittOQtof  a  wontkyveiM^  ^jaal and  mMwaBfuu^ 
difficeii^»  and  oh^sK^I^  <&^pear  a&  wo  paoiaMt,,  and'  the  phatt» 
tom09  not^to  csdi  tbam  hmghaai^,,  of  ignorance;  and  eraoa,  naeit  away 
bi^ra  theUglMi  of  ti!aith. 

Had  49»  noMe  ]U)iid^.  whoaa  I  hava-akaady  meaiiimaDl^  continwd 
}9  lodia,.  it  is^I^ghly  praJsialila  that  Ike  rnndd-  haira  'achieved  oliuaf 
<0fKq^ei9t9  over  ^  dvti^  plactiaearoiB  lihd  natives  af  ^  IndiiL  It  ia 
lughly  pvohftble  than  hie  would  have  haea  ahfe  to  pat  anf^mb  tD .  d|ia 
1^rhaffQ09<  euptom  of  widbvM  dasti^c^ai^  thanttalves^audosldm 
wluch  ^a9  boea  tfaai^  diagsace  of  India  for  abdw  two  fdipiisnnd 
yeai^s.  But  bad:  ttte  docteinea  oi  our  opppneola  aontina»ed:  to^goi^ 
ye0K  tfai^  jj^ractioc^pf  alll  tha  East-^IndittCompaay'sisa^aats  ia:Uai| 
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dmie  two  liMbafom  practices,  ibt  feenniMlioii  of  vAich  km  hmu 
^jbemiy  efiected,  would  «tiU  have  qanied  on  their  destructive  nh 
ngos.  For  let  rae  nA  our  oppoMftts,  wore  these  practices  id  wf 
4^pree  less  firmly  establishedy  arof  «  kter  date;,  thaa  tarioM  others 
^fluch  sttU continue?  Aad  With tbese instances  befofe  our  ^fes^  in 
which  the  success,  of  the  effwts  of  humanity  has  been  flsoi«  rapid 
andmofe  complete  than  probaUy  our  most  sauguine  exptctaliCMl^r 
eould  anticipate^  shall  yre  suffer  aU  the  other  detesiahle  ptactiee^ 
of  India  to  prsvaS  witboaK  the  slightest  attempt  to  put  a  Sl6p  fo 
fliem?  And  shall  wo  at  once  admit  the  asaertieua  of  those  Who 
Ams,  in  defiance  abke  of  reason  and  experience^  incnlcate  oii  ni- 
ihat  k  is  infinitely  dangerous,  thoi^h  erer  so  piMditttly  and  oau^ 
tiously^  to  endeavour  to  substotuto  the  reigii  of  hgbt,  and  ttuArj 
and  happiaoss,  for  Ikat  of  darlaessy  delusion^  atfd  asiserf  i 

Rwt,  Sir,  it 99  time  tospeak  eut,andto  avow  llHit  i  goaiueh  far-^ 
ik»  than  1  have  yet  stated,  aadmaiutadiiy  not  only  that  k  is  »afe  ut 
atlsmps,  l^  reasonable  aoA  prudent  metbiwhss  to  inisodace  into  hn 
dia  the  bksaings  of  Clwistian.  tftiik  and  aioral  improteaieti^  buf 
iiat'trae^  tje,  and  naporioaiB  aad  urgent  peiicy,  pttesca-tbe  1o  us^  fhcf 
oaaie  courae^  And  let  ase  not  be  misunderseood  on  tim  ^h^eet  i 
I  do  noir  mean  thai  I  thiait  oar  lodiaa  eaipira  resttf  on  sach  Attine 
CsuodhtiGns  as  to  be  shaken  bynq  convuhssiisy  sind  ivat  thes^fofe 
wii^majrkicHr  the  mk  ol  popular  feriiMftta  witbimpuait^;  no,  Sir, 
I  Araaidy  acknowled^  thai  I  have  long  thiaugte  that  wa  hold  our 
Saat-iadian  possessiona  by  a  aery  precaiious  tenuva.-  11m  is  a 
fepac  on  which  it  would  be  paiaAii  to  espatiat»>.  aad  petihaps  iin* 
pradiant  to  bo  paiaiealar ;  hat  die  aaaat  cari^ofy  survey  o6  the  cii*-- 
eamstaoces  of  our  Easthladiao  eaapire  mast  be  sufttci^t^  hi  the 
■iaid»of  all  who  are  ever  so  little  read*  in  the  page  a#  histoiy,  td 
justify  the  suspicion  which  I  now  iatimatiBi' 

Otar  the  most  superficial  view,  wh>t  a  sight  does  thati  ampb^  etfai^ 
bil  to^aa!  A  little  island  obtaMag  and  keeping  possessi<da  of  hn*' 
aaanse  r^ionfl^  and  of  apopulattoitof-  sixty  dUiHions)  that  inhabit 
lliem)  a»tho  distaiiGt  of  half  tlie^bbe)ft>om  an]  of  iahabitauts  dif^ 
Jbriag  ftamua  as  uMefy'as  hamai^dMereoeeacan^gol'  diflfereiiees, 
emetiur  an<^  4ntbrioi»*^dMfe>eneei3,  pbysioal^  movalv  social',  and'do^ 
mesti&^in^'poHits  of  religion,  moiafe,  iastitatioiis^  htnguage^  maa^^ 
nersy  custom^  clifujito^  eolor>  jn^  shorty  in-  alaaot^  every  possible* 
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particular  that  hiioian  experience  .can  suggest  or  humai  imagina- 
tion devise!  Such,  Sir^  is  the  paftnership  which  we  have  formed; 
such  rather  the  body  with  which  we  are  incorporated,  naj^  alntost 
assimilated  and  identified.  Our  Orieiktal  empire  indeed  is  now  a 
vast  edifice ;  but  the  lofly  and  spacious  fabric  rests  on  the  surfaiCQ 
of  the  eartbj  without  foundations.  The^'trunk  of  the  tree  is  of  pro>» 
digious  dimensions,  and  there  is  an  exterior  of  g^antic  strength* 
It  has  spread  its  branches  widely  around  it, -and  there  is  ah  increaa* 
ing  abundance  of  foliage  and  of  fruit;  but  the  mighty  mass  reste 
QD  the  ground  merely  by  its  superincumbent  weight>>  instead  of 
paving  shot  its  roots  ioto  the  soil,  and  incorporated  itself  with  the 
parent  e^rth  beneat|i  it*  Who  does  not  know  that  the  first  gneat 
^torpi  probably  would  lay  such  a  giant  prostrate  i 

This,  Sir,  I  fear,  is  but  too  just  a  representation  of  the  state  of 
Our  !^a8t-Indiah  empire.  Various  passages  in  die  papers  on.  the 
^ble  ^cle^rly  illustrate  and  strongly  confirm  this  position ;  sorno* 
tin)es  they  distinctly  express  it.  In  truth>  Sir,  are  we  at  diis  time, 
of  day  still  to  be  taUght  that  most  important  lesson,  that  nogoi^em- 
ment  can  be  really  secure  which  does  not  rest  on  the  afiectiontof 
the  governed;  or  at  least  on  their  persuasion  that  its  maintenance 
^nd  .preservation  are  in  some  degree  connect^,  with  their  own  wdU 
being?  And  did  we  want  the  papers  on  the  table  tp  inform  us; 
as  however,  in  more^  than  oiie  place,  they  do  inform  us,  that  not^ 
^^rithsftanding  the  vast  improvements  we  have  introduced  among  the' 
people  Qf  India,  and  the  equity  and  humanity  with  which  oar 
government  is  adnyinistered,  the  native  population  is  not  attached* 
to  us  f  It  might  easily  be  shown  al^o^  that  many  pf  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  India,  more  especially  that  of  its  .castes,  greatly  fa- 
vors th^  transference  of  dominion  fnom  one  conqueror  .to  another. 
Then  jthe  situation  and  neighbourhood  of  India  1  Regions  which 
have  be0n  again  and  ^in  the  prey  of  tho^e  vast  Tartar  hordes 
which  at  different  tinies  have  diascended  like  some  mountain  tor- 
rent, and  have  9  wept  all  before  them  with  lesisUess  fury!  Sir, 
would  we  rend^er  ourselves  really  secune  against  all  such  attai:ks»  ap 
^^1  n^  9gain9t  f  ny,  l^s  perhaps  to  h^e  dreaded,  whiob  our  gi^^ 
Efirppean  enemy  may  make  upon  us  in  tliat  quarter,  iet  us  endea^ 
i^our  to  strike  pur  roots  into  the  soil  by  the  gradual  introiiuctiQi) 
aiid  establishment  of  pur  own  principles  ^od  opinions;  i^f  our  9Mril 


hwsy  institutioiis^  tnd  manners ;  above  all,  as  the  source  of  every 
oflier  impfovement,  of  our  religion,  and  consequently  of  our 
morak.  Why,  Sir,  if  it  were  only  that  we  should  thereby  render 
&e  subjects  of  our  Asiatic  empire  a  distinct  and  peculiar  people ; 
that  we  should  create  a  sort  of  moral  and  politital  oasis  in  the  vast 
expanse  of  &e  Asiatic  regions,  and  amidst  the  unnumbered  myriads 
of  its  population,  by  this  change,  we  should  render  our  East-indian 
dominions  more  secure,  merely  from  the  natural  desire  which  men 
fcel'to  preserve  dieir  own  institutions,  solely  because  they  are  their 
o^'n,  from  invaders  who  would  destroy  diem.  But  far  more  dian 
ikoB  ;-^Ar€  we  so  little  aware  of  the  vast  superiority  even  of  Eu- 
ropean  laws  and  institutions,  and  far  more  of  British  laws 'and  in- 
stitutions, over  those  of  Asia^  as  not  to  be  prepared  to  predict  with 
confidence,  that  the  Indian  community,  which  should  have  ex- 
changed its  dark  and  bloody  superstitions  for  the  genial  influence  of 
Christian  light  and  truth,  would  have  experi^iced  such  an  increase 
of  civil  order  and  security,  of  social  pleasures  and  domestio  com- 
forts^  as  to  be  desirous  of  preserving  the  blessings  it  should  have 
acquired ;  and  can  we  doubt  diat  it  would  be  bound  even  by  the 
lies  of  gratitude  to  those  who  had  been  the  honored  instruments 
of  communicatitig  them  ? 

Here  s^in,  Sir,  we  can  answer  this  question  from  experience. 
We  have  a  case  precisely  in  point ;  by  which,  on  a  small  scale,  we 
are  enabled  to  judge  what  would  be  the  effects  of  the  same  experi- 
ment tried  upon  a  larger.  All  around  me  have  heard  of  the  great 
Albuquerque,  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  who,  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago,  ndsed  to  the  highest  pitch  the  glory  of  the  Por- 
tuguese naihie  in  India. '    Tlie  commentaries  of  his  son,  Bras  de 

'  For  the  ^bove  curious  fact  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Sou  they, 
who  has  ajso  been  so  obliging  as  to  furnish  me  with  the  following  curious 
and  important  fact,  which,  from  forgetfiiiness,  I  omitted  to  mention  in  the 
House  of  Commons. .  When  Joane  de  Barras  wrote  (a  man  who  for  the  ex- 
tent of  his  researches  is  worthy  tp  be  ranked  wi^  Herodotus),  a  fmuth  part 
of  the  population  of  Malabai*  consbted  of  native  Moors;  and  the  reason 
which  he  assigns  for  their  rapid  increase  is,  that  they  had  obtained  privi- 
leges from  the  king,  and  put  themselves  upon  a  level  with  the  high  castes, 
^1  for  which  reason  many  of  the  natives  embraced  their  &ith/'  He  sayi^  in 
aoo^er  place,  tjiat "  the  natives  esteemed  it  a  great  honor  when  the  Moors 
took'  their  daughters  to  wife."    The  above  fact  plainly  shows  wU»t  l^as  beoa 


Albuguerquej  contaia.  tfi^  fo}|owi%  .PHfWis.  psis^9gpi  "  Wb^9 
Alf.  de  Albuquerque  took  th^  kiGgdpiii  (^f  Qon,  be  would  not  p^« 
^itthat  apy.wpqianfrpm  flniQ^efprw^^d  ^hpi|kl  jb^rn  )ifrseif ;  and 
although  ,to  change  their  cu9tomsi  i^  ^^H^l  \o  de^^h^  ineyertbde^a 
they  rejoiced  iu  Hf^^  and  laid  great  goofl  qf  hiri),  t>^^sm9e  he  com^ 
tt^anded  that  they  should  pot  bur^  thoiQs^v^."  It  ^  added,  ia 
prppf  of  the  veoersttiop  io  Whi^h  tbis  gr^t  ivan  wa^  h^Id  by  t^e 
iiativc9,  '*that  Ipng  ftfter  bis  deaths  ifvbeR  ^  Mwr  w  Hwdqp  Jt^^i 
received  wrong,  and  could,  obtain  w>,  redreas  ff pm  tt^  Q^vef qqr^; 
the  aggrieved  perspn  wpuld  go  to  Goia^tQ  Albuquerque'^  |ftwl?,  ;|nd 
make  an  offering  of  oil  at  the  lamp  which  burned  l^fo^^.  it,  aw^ 
call  upon  him  for  justice.'^ 

And  now.  Sir,  if  I  haye  prdved  to  yon,  as  I  twat  \  bftv^  irffff^ 
gably  proved,  that  the  state  of  our  East-Indiaii  empire  i^  i^u^  9^, 
tp  render  it  highly  desirable  to  iqtrpduce  ampqgth^m  Ui9  blesa<\ 
lags  of  Christian  light  and  moral  iitiprovexqent ;  that  the  idea  of  ita 
being  iM p&ACTicABLiK  to  do  this  ia  contrary  alike  to  rea^pn  and 
to  experience;  that  the  attempt,  if  conducted  prudently  and  cau^- 
tK^usly,  may  be  made  with  perfect  safety  to  our  political  intere^^; 
nay  more,  that  it  is  the  very  course  by  which  THoaE  interests 

MAY    BE    MOST    EFFECTUALLY    PROM0.7EP     AK»    SV^^lTftED^ 

does  it  not  follow  from  these  premises  as  an  irres^istible  eonclusipn, 
that  we  are  clearly  bPund,  nay,  imperiously  and  jurgendy  pomT 
pelled,  hy  the  stronobst  oBLiGAxiaNS  of  n'.uTY>toaupp<^i. 
tbeprpposition  for  which  i  now  call  upou  you  for  your  asient. 
But  what  is  that  propositioni  Its  only  fault,  if  any,  is,  that  it  fatU. 
SO  iar  short  of  what  the  nature  of  the  case  requirea*  la  it  that  W9 
ahpuld  immediately  devise  and  proceed  without  delay  to  exaeut^ 
(he  great,  and  good,  and  nec^ss^ry  work,  of  improving  the  religion 
and  morals  of  our  flast-Indiau  fellow-subjects?  No  j  but  pnly  that 
we  ^hould  not  substantially  and  in  ejpfe^^  preyenj(  otbe^^  frpm  ^a^ 
gaging  in  it.  J^ay^  nat  eve«  that ;  but  Ihat  we  should  <^qI  pr^vi^^ 
Government  having  it  in  their  power,  with  all  due  discretion,  to 
give  licences  to  proper  persons  to  go  to  India  and  continue  there, 

abimdan'tly  confinned  to  me  by  private  testimony,  that  the  real  catise  whieh 
Wn^ters  the  natives  of- India  afraid  of  losing  caste  is  not  any  religious  scfu-» 
p!e,  bat  lAercly  the  dread  of  the  many  and  great  temporal  evib  which  pro* 
dei^d  from  the  Icrss.  * 


XOP! 

Vith  ^  v#v  qf  rwJering  <p  the  Qfitives  thi»  greatest  of  «JI  «^vic^,- 
WHjf  Sir,  Ibe  C4i|i|imope^t  principles  of  tol^r^iop  wouI4  givp  upt 
n^uch  moFP  t)iw^  ^bi^i  Wb^r^  ftW  I  Itanding  ?  Where  if  it^  ^^d 
Ti^M^y  thfit  I  am  ^guiog  thU  fuesti(Mi  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  veiy  asaef|i<' 
Irfy  in  whieh^  witfein  tbes«  ffew  weel^s,  nothing  but  the  cle^r^^t  eo^^. 
«idewitiw»  of  pqliticri  mv^^'m  were  held  •vffici^nt  to  just^fj^. 
our  vijthholding  from  the  Roman  Catholics  the  enjoyii^ept  of  th^ 
fullest  me«sw^e  <tf  official  us  well  a#  pclUi^^l  ^dyantag^/i,  ^p^  v4|en 
you  yowF^elf,  Sk,'  tlioitgh  yo^u/  felt  yourifelf  bound  tQ  continue 
s^me  few  Q^^ia)  di^^Ui^Si  ack¥i9^1edged  th^t  it  wav  with  r^lw;*- 

tane^  aM  evan  vifith  p4in  \    ^^^  ^haU  we  qpw  1^  the  re^oii 

wkiph  w^  a«r«©lY§»  prpfieftf  i^p^er  SMch  a  r^stjajftt  ^n  ^^y  {m^  q|F 

i)Mr  oiioi  dommcm  .^    }^OsSte>  it  is  iwpo^ibi^ :  son  i«iU  9q4>  yoi^ 

oaot^at^  a«l:  .<ht»9-    9.vt>  w  a4E}ivioa  tQ  ^at  1  (^ve  already  f aid^  ii^ 

cfeiecvef  w^  to  be  eoQsiideredt  tbftt  if  wesbp^ld  (ail  in  pur  pra^epil 

eRdeavxKar,  and  if  ChfiQtianity  i^hould  be,  aa  H  t^en  would.  t)e.»  th^ 

cttdjF  untpl^n^ed  religion  in  the  Britidi  dominions  in  Indi^,  id^  ^^ 

wwld  QOH  stop  bcf e-    The  ijKao^  of  toleration  woi|)d  not  b^  in^re^ 

a  iN^iire mischief;  the fevofefit  p^rsf^cvitipA  wiat  iu£^l^>ly  ejisn^^^ 

For  aasarediy  diere  avfs,  9^4  by  Q^'s  help  I  tp^^t  tberf  evei^  will 

be,  both.  £uj!opeaj2  atod  na^te  teaches  prepared^  in  the  fac^ev^  ^f 

dealh  itself^  to  diffuse  the  blessed  truths  of  Christianity. 

But  let  it  never  fa^  forgotten^  it  is  tplei^ation  only  that  we  a^ : 

weutiedy  diacHim  all  ide^s  i^  proceeding  by  omtbods^  of  ^i^pul-^ 

sion  or  autbcurity.    But  sttfely  {  need  npt  havp  vindicated  noysfejf 

ftom  any  suck  imputalioa^    The  v^y  cause  which  I  plead  would 

have  lieto  sufficient  to  prpjtect  me  frocn  it.     Compulsion  ap4 

Chfi^rtianity !     Why  tlt^  "^^x^  tera^a  are  at  V2|f;^9^e  with  eaf^h  other  y 

the  ideas  are  incompatible*    J#  thi0  langnage  of  iuapiration  itself, 

Christianity  has,  been  called.  '^  tb^  law  of  liberty^''    Hei:  service,. 

in  th^  excellent  formulanies  of  our  cbttr<|h,  faa3*b6eQ  truly  denpmi*. 

Bated  '^peifect  freedom  ;"  and  theyj  let  ine  add»  will  n^ost  advance, 

be^  cause^^  who  contend  foe  it  in  her  ov^n  spir^  aod  character'. 

.'I  ha^  often  been  reminded^  $ir^  during  the  course  of  these  disr^ 

cuflsions^  of  tke  similarity  of  the  present  case  to  another  gi^cat  conr. 

test  of  justiee  and  bum^nityi  in  wbich^  vi(ith  many  confederates  ia^ 

•  \\\ 
'  ^\  Speaker, 
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•Mer  than  myself,  I  was  perseveringly,  and  at  lengthy  blessed  be 
God,  fuccessfally  engaged  some  years  ago.  The  retembtance  I 
atee  is  acknowledged  by  my  Honorable  Friend  near  itie  (Mr.  Wilfiam 
Smith),  who  is  still  fwithful  to  the  great  principles  which  animated 
ua  in  our  former  struggle,  during  the  whole  of  which  he  was- 
anjong  the  ablest,  as  well  as  the  most  zealous  and  persevering  of 
my  associates. 

'  On  that  occasion,  let  it  be  remembc^red,  it  was  our  ultimate  ob« 
ject,  by  putting  an  end  to  those  destructive  ravages^  which,  fdr  centu- 
ries, bad  produced  universal  insecurity  of  person  and  property  along 
a  vast  e&tient  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  aiid  had  thereby  protracted 
the  reign  of  darkness  and  barbarism  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  to 
open  a  way  for  the-  natural  progress  of  civilization  and  knowledge, 
of  Christian  light  and  moral  improvement ;  ^o  now,  likewise,  we 
are  engaged  in  the  blessed  work  of  substituting  light  for  darkness^,  > 
Hind  the  reign  of  truth,  and  justice,  and  social  order,  and  domestic 
comfort,  of  substituting  all  that  can  elevate  tlie  character,  or  add ' 
fo  the  comfort  of  man^  in  the  place  of  the  most  foql,  degrading, 
and  bloody  system  of  superstition  that  ever  depraved  at.oace  and 
enslaved  the  nature,  and  destroyed  the  happiness  of  our  species. 
In  the  case  of  the  Slave  Trade,  as  well  as  in  this,  we  had  the  mis* 
fortune  to  find  ourselves  opposed  by  many  of  those  whose  means  of 
local  mformation  were  certainly  considerable,  but  whose  notions  of 
facts  were  so  obseured  or  warped  by  prejudices  or  prepossessions, 
as  to  be  renidered  strangely  inaccurate  and  preposterous* 

There^  likewise,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  strange  prejudices  and 
prepossessions  I  have  noticed,  our  opponents  maintained  that  there 
was  no  call  whatever  for  the  exercise  of  our  humanity ;  that  the 
Slave  Trade,  whatever  our  English  notions  of  comfort  might  sii^* 
gest  to  us,  like  the  superstitious  practices  in  India,  added  to  the 
flum  of  human  happiness,  instead  of  lessening  it ;  or,  at  least,  wei . 
were  wishing  to  make  men  happier  against  their  will  ,*  and  that,  so 
far  from  there  being  any  need  for  oiir  interference  to  improve  the. 
condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  already  they  were  as 
happy  as  the  day  was  long ;  nay  happier,  for  they  danced  all  nights. 
Consistently  therefore  with  these  opinions,  they  called  upon  us, 
just  as  we  have  been  called  upon  this  evening,  to  find  3ome  other 
amd  better  selected  sphere  for  the  exertions  of  our  humanity,. 


.    lor 

Reality  the  sinilcrity  of  the  tw9  cases  runs  almost  on  all  fours :  for 
on  tbii  occasioQ,  as  well  as  naw>  we  were  assured  that  we  should 
iofiiQiUy  produce  ini^rrectioiis';  while  it  might  he  tnily  affirmed^  in 
bolii  cases,  that  the  language  of  our  opponents  th^roself  es  \vas  far 
more  likely  than  ours  to  produce  the  apprehended  evil.    Happily, 
the  West-Indian  predictions  have  been  so  iar  from  verified  in  thia 
particular^  that  I  scarcely  recollect  any  other  period  of  the  same 
length  a»Aat  which  has  ekpaed  since  we  commenced  our  abolilBoii>^ 
proceedings,  in  which  there  had  not  been  some  insurrection  or 
other.     Sir,  allow  me  to  hope  that  the  reseinblance  which  I'^have' 
shown  to  exist  between  the  two  cases  with  so  striking  an  accord- 
ance, will  be  completed,  by  our  finding  that,  notwiAstanding  the 
idifierent  views  and  expectations  which  d^erent  genidemen  have' 
formed  of  the  effects  of  tins  measure,  we  shall  all  rejoiee  oveir  it 
togedier  ere  many  years  shall  be  completed,  and  find  all  the  fancied 
misdiiefs  apprehended  by  our  opponents  disproved  by  the  event* 
1  beg*,  however,  that -it  may  be  observed,  that  the  resemblance 
which  1  have  heen  dest^ribing  is  not  merely  an  ilhistration ;  it  is  an' 
ai^iiment;  and  a  very  powerful  one  too  it  will  appear  to  all  who 
remember  that  we  had  then  the  miirfbrtune  to  number  many  con- 
eiderable  men  among  our  opponents ;  inasmuch  as  k  shof^s*.  how* 
possible  it  is  for  men  of  eminent  attainments  to  be  misled^  not 
merely  into  tolerating  as  an*  unavoidable  evil,  which  it  is  onty  ihir 
to'  confess  vras  the  argument  of  some  of  our  opponents,  but  ^o 
inipportittg  and  panegyrising,  as  warranted  by  die  principles  of 
Justtoe  and  humanity,  a  cause  of  which  1  will  only  say,  that  now, 
idter  a  few  short  years  have  etpired,  not  a  single  man  can  be  feund 
to  lift  np  bis  voice  in  its  favor.  ' 

And  now,  Sir,  if  we  safier  our  imaginations  to  follow  into  its 
consequences  the  measure  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  and  to 
Ibok'fonvard  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  hopes  which  I  trust 
will  be  one*  day  realized)  what  a  prospect  opens  on  our  view !  In 
file  place  of  that  degrading  superstition  which  now  pervaded  tbote 
vast  regions,  Chtistianity,  and  the  moral  improvement  which  ever* 
follows  from  its  introduction,  shall  be  diffused,  with  all  their  blessed 
effects,  on  individual  character,'  and  on  social  and  domestic  com- 
fort. Surely  we  here  see  a  prize  which  it  is  worth  contending  for 
^t  ^uj  cost  of  time  and  labor.    And  I  can  assure  our  opponents, 


llbt  thty  aiQ  p^Ujf  demved  if  Ibey  iwtgm  duit  we  are  liktljlo 

giv#  ^  tbe  ^Wt#H»  eve»  if  w«  ahquld  fail  m  our  present  attenye^ 

Ua|^pily»  $Uf  it  a^peara,  from  tbe  uaprecedeoted  ouml^r  of  peii* 

^9  aow  m  jr<MM'  l^bl«,  thai  tbe  iviportaaoe  of  tbe  questioci  ta 

^y  apprecimled  by  jibe  public  mind.    And  let  it  doI  be  imagined 

Ibal  tihefiia  p^titipua  b^v^  been  produced  by  a  bwst  of  mconeatary 

fimbv^moii  that  the  ^^al  which  liaa  actuated  the  petitiooera  is  a 

Uft^  temppnry  i}aipe>  ^bicb  will  s<>qii  die  away  and  ha  exbausfted. 

tjiOf,  &if ;  I  aoBi  pefaMadod  tbat  in  praporlion  as  tbe  real  cenditian  of 

wc.Afi«tie  (plk>w*Stibje«l4  shall  (»»:  jnore  geDerally  kaowoy  the  fodH 

ii|g  wbipb  has  already  been  so  ioroibly  espresaedy  will  pre¥ail  atiU 

^mre  ^tenaii^y^    ]f^  iAkBrefore)  eiw  oppoiieots  really  appvebead 

tbiQ  jFei^ast  eails  from  discussiog  tbeieiibjeoti  in  common  ceoatsletif^ 

wtb  ibis^tpiw>n>  thsysbonldeirfferaur  qaestion  to  paas>.aii4bneiil3i 

nay  by  wbicb  dMtdiacussion  cait  bo  teraipaled.    Foe  diey  ssny  bo 

asomad,  thai  oAtei^ife.  ibe  piiUic  ¥oico  will  call  49091  tjm  llonso 

aliUi  mar^  ioudlji  tlianreveo  it  has  iit>w>diaiia*    And  asanredly^  m^ 

fiHi^ads  wbo^amassocieibed:  ^itb  mo  m  tbis<  gnaafe  eauae  ere  aaiaMiAed 

labb  tbe  ai^nie  detarmioatioii  as  iiQ^sirlf»  never  lo.abandoQ  il>jdtfiQr 

tittaMceesftjsbeft.Wociowfiedottr  effortiw  or  tiU  it  ahnU  appeftR 

nllsnly^  nM^aimble. . 

Sill  after  ali^  &ir^  al  the  veiy  -  naoenent :  when  my  ffienda  nod  i 
weae  ready  to  mioe.tbe  sboMt  of  vietecy^  n.  proposUbn  has.  beeia 
na^  (»  us  %'  aia  Hot¥»rable  Baronet,  of  whieb;  thongb  wflBiredl  U^ 
mm tim  let^aije^  a^diby  hm,  1  do  not  deny>  vnith  thomeaniaif  a€ 
good.  ^iU  tct  o»r  olyeiQty  k  iiiiwit  confess  k  mK  a)oroaAai44bao  o£ 
^U  .lfae<  otjipref  modes  of  epposjiiw  we  have  e3q>eciencf4  «»  tho: 
course  of  these  discussions.  I  am  tho  more  afraid  of  i^  beeat|sci 
tint  p)m<siUe.  aod.  ^>efti0i^  appe«nmee  with  whi^h  it  comes  forward 
iS'iiH^y  to  rendisii  ita  bostibty  so  muich  the  moce  effkieat.  and  de-^ 
siriMijth^^*  ]A  a»^04ls  us  vfifk  a  kmgnage  of  this  sorlH*''  We  aH| 
i|»f  an* tbe  same  ibinf  ;^  we  aU  wish  Qiriettanity  and  moral  impAo;i{efr 
mml  to  boc^mmnnicaj^  to*  the  natives  of  India ;  bnt  we  ace  afraidt 
e^  tl^q  eflfee^  H  bich  will  b^  piK>dueod  in  India  by  the  appea^nee  o£ 
yism  propoaed  cbmse  on  the  statute-book*  Government  may  granH 
licences  to  pejrsQO^  tq  g.o  oiier  to  India  for  religioiis  puirposea^  an. 
well  as  any  otbevs,  nnder  tbe  general  power;^  to  be  granted  to  tbeu 
by  t^  fiill.    W«  m^iBt  tfa^jTofone  rjesi^t  your  elnnse^" 
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V  what  has'  beeil  olnsady  stated  to  the  Hocise  should  not  haf# 
•dficed  far  dnpeUuig  any  apprehensions  of  a  dangoroui  fei^meftt 
btingpnodiieBd  in  the  poblic  mind  ol  India>  by  the  e^ttMence  in  th6 
statute-book  of  the  ckuse  m^  have  no^  proposed,  all  su«h  fears 
willy  I  Aiokf  be  removisd^^  wiien  I  shall  hai%  n»d  an  esttntct  fi^M 
one  ctf  tfco  frdomes  <ott  jour  table^  concetnitlg  the  oxtreme  dift* 
€Uhy  that  is  experieDoed  in  iiidi»sB  diffasing  the  most  iMenssttlig 
inteUigeBce  dirougbout  the* mass  of  the  peopIe4 :  Our  opponents 
wiUass^  more  .weight  tothe  exthsct^  because  it  is'  takto  froiii 
Judge  Stnichey*s  answcfSi:o  Lord  Wellesl^'s  interrogatories*  '<  I 
take  tins  oppostuMty^"  says  he,  f^  of  remarking)  diat  to  render 
generally  know* -any  peaai  law  is  ea trendy  difficult  partknluly 
amoQg  the  low«r  oidesvof  the  people/  'fill  they  see  die  eiett  of 
itt  they  remain  ignorant  of 'it ;  and  this  in  spite  of  advlstssBUients 
and  pfoelamations*  Newe  and  mforasatioa  of  aU  kinds  aB%  in 
Bengal)  slowly  and  inaecurately  transmitted  from  one  Ubj  another* 
Among  os^  osentb  obtain  pabUcity  through  the*  means  of  periodscai 
prihts,  of  cpistohury  cofseapoiiJeiice;  and  of  ^rhal  comtniinicatiflBL 
.  Aaioiig  die  natives  there  is  nothing  of  the-  twofirst,  and  min  ^das 
odier.faaidly  any/"  .    > 

AAer  hearing  the  above  eittrael^  the  Hoaae  wiH'no^  I  think> 
parttc^ate  in  the  appnefaensioda  which  soase  gentlemen  seem  le« 
entcrlasn^  that  the  mere  inscrtiiMi  ef-this-dasne  fMo  oar  slitnla^ 
benknaqr prodnoe a danj^croueeommolioa among  the  natiiwpopa^ 
iaiioa of  India,  fiosidbs^.air^  an  has  betfn  well. reamrked  by  my 
Noble  Fne^^*  who,  iirtiodiy  has  treated  the  whole  of  this  subject 
with  estraerdinary  discretion  mid  ability^  the  aatfvei^  if  they  ihorid 
read  thecktue,  wUcfa  however  is  alngidy  improbable  oci^rrenoe^ 
will  ftid  in  it^  and  find,  I  heissirfe^  for  the  first  tiase  eapnesaed.  in 
tams^  a:  dear  reeognidbn^  an'ofiedtnal.  seeority,  of  thek  right  to 
presene dmir seligious  pnaoiplesaod itntitntena  sacl^ and  intio- 
hit^  .>fhnieianse>  thns  framed^  waM  thefefote.pradaceiaatMfiRititan 
among'lthem^  niiherM|han.  disOontenl^<  on  that  "very 'Snkfeot  4t 
nnigiobi 

Bnt|.fiiii  iftlinnnddhionalargttideHty.add  with  T|ie>  LcoaiiBsS)  a 
teiypanorfiikdnei  for  retaining  thiardanae;  that  dibu^  the  gene* 

'  *'  AiisW^t  ftotti  Judge  Strach<?y  Up  IntiJrrogatorte?,  30th  Jan.  180r. 
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ral  power  of  ghuitiog  licences  with  wbicb  the  fiiends  ol  die  Ho* 
iiprable  Baronet^s  motion  would  have  us  be  satiafied,  m^ht  pnn 
vid^  sufficient  openings  fcnr  the  sending  over  of  Missionaries  to 
India^  and  for  the  employnent  of  them  these^  so  long  as  they 
should  conduct  themselves  propeia^;  which,  however,  I.  utterly 
deny ;  yet  I  b^  the  House  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  tbatmy  friends  and 
I  have  iar  more  in  view  in  the  measure  we  fame  beenrBCcmmiend- 
ing,  than  merely  the  sending  over  and  maintenance  of  Missixmaries. 
I  beg  they  will  recollect  what  I  stated  in  one  of  the  first  sentences 
which  I  addressed  to  you,»  that  it  is  nol  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
^ttiding  Government  to  grant  licences  to  Missionaries  that  I  sup- 
port' the  present  clause,  but  because,  espevsaUy  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  Resolution  on  which,  according  to  the  osage  of 
Parliament,  it  is  founded :  by  affirming  the  duty  of  en^ightenit^  the 
minds  and  improving  the  morals  of  our  East-Xndiaa  felioW'*sub- 
jeets,  it  establishes  the.  principle^  it  lays  the  ground  for  promoting 
fiduoatiott  among  tliem,  and  for  diffusing  useful  knowledge  of  all 
JdmmIs.  .  When  trulli«nd  reason,  so  long  excluded  from  that  be- 
Mgbted'hmd,  shall  once  more  obtahi  access  to  it,  (and  we  are  this 
day  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  breaking  down  that  barrier  which 
hashithertoaabatantiaUy  and  practically  excluded  them),  Ae  uiMfer- 
.elandings  of  the  natives  will  begm.to  exert  their  powers ;  and  their 
fldnds,  once  enUghtcned,  wUl  inattnclively  reject  the  pro^me  ab« 
anrdifeies  of  Aheir  theological,  and  the  depraving  vices  of  dieir  uKHfat 
ayatea.  Thus  they  will  be  prepwed  for  the  reception  of  JChristi^ 
anity,  (or  **  Christianity  is  a  reasonable  service,"  and  dien  we  may 
appeal  to  the  moral  superiority  of  Christian  Europe  m  modern 
times,  in  compariison  with  that  iof  the  most  polished  Pagan'  com-» 
muniUes,  for  the  blessed  effects  wfaidi  miiy  be  expectedito  follow 
on  their  moral,  their  social,  and,  ahove;aII,  their  domestic  comfort* 
But,  Sir,  to  retuKD;to  thef  question  cancerning- the  ^necessity  of 
vetaining  our  clanse,- 1  cannot  but  hope,  after  all  weliave.heardin 
the  course  of  our  diteuasioifs^  and  more  espedaily  after  ^bat  has 
passed  subsequently  to  the  Honorable  Baronet's  motion  fonleinring 
out  OUT' clause;  after  all  this,  I  repeat  it,  I  cannot *but  indulge  l^e 
hope,  that  idl  those  at  least  who  'were  disposed  to  leave  our  ^claose 
out  of  the  Bill,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  unnecessary,  if  not  dv^ 
gerous,  will  at  length  discover  that  some  such  clause  as  this  is  ab-^ 
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solutely  indifipeiisable  for  accompltshiiig  the  <fe$ire  which  theypro^ 
fes8|  in  coiUnKMi  with  us,  of  ffirinshing  the  meam  of  introducing 
CknaiiwAky  kito  India,  Indeed  it  ought  to  opett  their  eftn  to  the 
rjeal  practical  eifect  of  their  own  amendment,  that  they  wlio  are  the 
most  decidedly  hostile  to  the  introduction  of  Qiris^mty.  inta 
Inditi,  so  readily  tosent  to  it^  or  rather  so  warmly  support  it*. 
.  ^  Butt  Sif  J  1^^  oae  ask,  do  they  not  see  that  if  the  clause  be  left 
ottty  the  Act.  of  Parliament 'wiil  contain  no  mention  whatever  of 
r^l^ioQ.or  moralsi ;  no  recognition  of  its  bmg  oinr  duty  to  endea^ 
VQur  to  communicate  to  our  East-Indian  feUow*9ub|ects  the  Ueis* 
ii^s  of, Christian  li^t  and  moral  improvement P  That  recog- 
iMtion  will  still,  Igrairt,  be  contained  in  the  Resolution  of.  ^e 
House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  House  of  I^rds ; 
l^ut  let  me  ask,  will  not  this  be  precisely  the  situation  in  which  Ae 
cause  has  stood,  and  stood,  alas !  to  no  purpose,  far  the  last  tweuQr 
years  ?  For  on  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  in  ft79S,  both  I^Qusei 
of  Parliament,  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  passed,  and  have  eyer 
since  kept  on  their  Jounmis,  a  Resolutioji  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  now  adopted.  But,  as  was  nnanswerably  urged  in  defeiice  of 
die  Court  of  Directors,  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  op-r 
ponenta  of  all  attedo^pts  to  convert  the  natives  of  India,  this  recl>g- 
nitipn,  bdng  only  contaiijied  in  the  Votes  of  the  two  Housc^i,  but 
not  in  the  Act  of  the  Legislature,  the  executive  body,  whose  bust^, 
ness  it  was  to  carry  into  execution  what  Parliament  had  pr^scribe^ 
*by  that  Act,  could  not  be  chargeable  with  neglecting  any  duty 
lihicb  that  statute  bad  ordained,  when,  so  far  from  favoring,  they 
rather  thwarted  and  hindered  the  attempts  of  the  Missionaries. 
The  guilt>  as  was  irresistibly  argued  by  the  writer  just  alluded  to ; 
the  guilt,  if  any,  of  not  having  favored  die  f^eavours  of  indiv^idttali 
to  convert  the  natives  of  India,  was  not  justly  chargeable  on  the 
East-India  Company 's^Direc^tor^,  nor  yet  on  the  Board  of  Control^ 
but  op  the  liegisli^ur^,  nvhich  prescribed  to  both  thd  principles  <M| 
which  the  govemmei^t  in  India  was  to  be  conducted,  but  said  not 
one  styllable  about  religion  or  morals.  Aqd  if  the  present  ArCt^ 
like  the  former,  were  to  leave  religion  and  morals  unmenteoned,  liie. 
aame  inference  might  fairly  be  drawn. from  the  sileot^of  the  M) 
^ature ;  but  with  greatly  increased  force,  &ioce  the  enemies  of 
JSast-India  Missions  would  truly  state,  that,  the  subject,  which  ltf4 
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fti*di«rl]^  ftttfMt^  Htfle  Att(^fitkmv  httd  mw  be^n  latig  ottd^f*  iho  cdr»^ 
tfd^tittioii^f  PftrKumem^  «id  tfbtit;  ki  At  H^um  of  Cottitimitt 
e!«|>6dall7^  il  hlid  oceaiioi^  tnach  debate.  They  Wcmkl  illegf, 
th«it  f6e  wtvocdteA  for  fb^  f-eligious  tfid  rtioral  itnprovem«nt  €tf  Iiidift 
hod  miiifittihl^d  th^  th<  m^nul  di^radatkfn  of  otfl*  fiftst-ltidiaft  fei<* 
low-subjectlr^  ttttd  their  p^tliidoiur  add  4;riiel  \nsAUHims,  t^^tidefdl* 
It  eifiitieittly  deftliUble  thut  W«  fkovM  endeavOtir  to  impart  lo»  them 
a  ptirer  system  of  fiiith  and  ihofals ;  that  th&  attempt  was  p^fecll}- 
prtMfHtable^  tfiid  that  it  might  be  madts  With  saf^ty^  tttty  evefi  wkb 
^Vantage  to  our  political  interests  ;-^thtttj  oti  the  dtber  haiidi  mif 
dppoitent9  bad  maititaftied  ihat  we  w^ffe  bringing  forwaH  an  on^ 
neteisary,  nay,  a  most  p«m}doll9  projeeC ;  Ihftt  the  priticipltto  of  th^ 
Hindoo  religion  were  eminently  ptire^  their  pra^rtke  superior  to  our 
imn ;  bnt,  were  this  moit  doubtfh),  that  the  eiMl6aT0ttr  conM  not 
be  tMdis  withodt  endangeting  the  Vel^  eiiisfe^^  6f  tfiir  empire  ill 
Indian  l^ti^  1  say,  it  would  be  alleged  had  b^ti  the  stiite  of  tihe 
iOfBLttwt/  Ufid  it  would  h^  ftdAsd  irf^lstiM^,  ftiat  P«fliaiiient  had 
rik>wny  b)  i^je^rig  the  clause  which  had  been  offered  by  the  adro-* 
tMi^  ftft  Cbf ififtiattity  in  Indift,  that  it  ihapptoyed  the  project  th^y 
bid  ptop6s*d. 

If -fctiy  thing  more  toM  then  be  needed  to  snpply  additional 
fiMtelO  the  afbdte  argument^  it  would  be  the  language  which  hal 
tk  ll^gflh  hfien  used  by  the  iiblest  of  <mt  opponents.  For  happily, 
l(fr^  iti  th^  progress  of  ourdtteuteions  they  have  warmed  in  their 
^OBatsHf  0n6  df  them  especially ;  to  whcfse  abilities  and  eioqoence  t 
{fay -no  ititwilling  t^stiMdnyy  Ihotrgh  I  must  say  diat  he  has  imposed 
cm  hitfiself  a  task  which  exceeds  his^  or  indeed  any  htrman  abiHtiesi^ 
in  undertaking  to  retfoficile  the  manifest  ihconshfehcy  6f  feeling  thfe 
highest  respect  for  Christianity,  dnd  of  prtsei*t?ng'  at  the  same  time 
mtj  iMaSnre  of  reverence  for  the  Hindoo^  rdigiott,  whicfa^  botKitt 
ik'  dn^ofogy  and  ks  morals,  Christianity  tfttefly  afijaile^  and  con- 
Am9tt^«  The  Honorable  Gentleman,  however,  has  spoken  otit; 
<l'4hafik  him  few^it  ;)and  has  relieved  the  qUtttitW  ftom  all  ambi- 
guity, ^peilUiAg  in*  terms  of  high  admiration  of  the  excellence  and 
lyili^y^of  the  jdindoo  refigion,  and  pretty  plainly  intitiiatlilg 
that  ^,  %hO  are  ehdeavourmg  to  substitute  Christianity  in  the 
(ylaee  of  H,  Mt  acftmted  by  a  zeal  the  most  fanatical  and  absurds. 
Iwfctid'ft^  frankly  acknowledged  to  us,  that  he  hsid  it  once  in  con- 
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temptation  to  move  a  clausci  expressly  forbiddbg  all  further  at« 
tempts  of  Christian  Missionaries^  leaving  us  to  conclude  that  he 
abstained  from  so  doing  merely  on  prudential  grounds.  All  this 
may  be  light,  or  it  may  be  wrong ;  but  aft^r  such  sentiments  have 
been  uttered,  and  after  the  exulting  approbation  virith  which  they 
were  received  by  our  opponents  in  general,  let  it  no  longer  be  said 
that  we  are  all  of  one  mind,  all  wishing  alike  for  the  diffusion  of 
Christiaiuty  in  India,  but  only  differing  as  to  die  mode  of  accom- 
plishing that  desirable  event  No,  Sir ;  the  question  is  now  put  on 
its  true  basis,  and  it  clearly  appears  to  be  no  other  than  this,  whe- 
th^,  as  Christianily  is  the  religion  of  the  Britbh  Empire  in  £u« 
rope,  the  religion  of  Brahma  and  Vishnoo  is  not  to  be  the  acknow* 
ledged  system  of  our  Asiatic  clominions. 

I  beg  pardon.  Sir,  for  having  trespassed  so  long  on  the  indulgence 
of  the  House :  but  the  subject  is  one  the  importance  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  If,  Sir,  a  British  judge  and  jury,  the 
former  often  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  after  a  loi^  course  of 
professional  labors,  will  sit  patiendy,  for  more  than  an  entire  day,  to 
decide  whether  the  life  of  some  criminal  shall  be  forfeited  to  die 
offended  laws  of  his  country ;  nay,  even  to  settle  some  doubtful 
question  of  property ;  how  much  less  will  you  grudge,  even  to  me, 
a  still  larger  portion  of  your  time  and  attention  thiln  I  have  un* 
willingly  presumed  to  occupy,  when  you  consider  that  the  question 
which  we  wc^  now  deciding  involves,  not  the  prosperity,  not  the  life 
merely  of  an  individual,  but  the  religious  and  moral  interests,  the 
temporal  at  once  and  die  eternal  well-being  of  sixty  millions  of  our 
fellow-creatures ! 


Voi^IIL  Pam.  No.  V.  H 
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Capital  ^nni^l^mtnti 


CONTAINING 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE   TRUE    NATURE    OF   JUSTICE, 
AND    THE  LEGITIMATE  DESIGN    OF    PENAL 

^    INSTITUTIONS. 


Ef  fMt  {t/yf/n  ^C{«m  • 
MkT^ift  vtit  tSontJTTW  aynUv  )^m 
*'Zpym  Ti  5r«»TA»»  «»  NOMOI  ir^lmu^xM 

Tvcftt^mff  V9*'OXvf4>vos  ^ 

Tlirn^  (Mittii  tuii  *«  ^mrtt  A 

Mnv  «r0Ti  )iu0tt  fcarmM^fieUti*  vj[^ 

Sophoclcr  OBd.  Tyr.  S^^Yftt 

-O  that  a  holy  purity  to  shine 

Thro'  all  his  words  and  deeds  to  naan  were  givea 

The  genial  offspring  of  those  Laws  divine 
Which  the  Great  Sire,  unseen,  alone. 
Stamped  with  the  glorious  mark  of  heav'a 

In  the  pure  regions  of  celestial  day; — 

Which,  fix^d  immortal  as  the  unchanging  throne, 

^e'er  sink  in  dark  oblivion  or  decay, 

But  stand  majestic  while  the  ages  roll, 

While, mortal  generations  pass  away. 
For  GOD  within  them  breathes  their  undecaying  soul. 
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One  of  the  most  foiMidat>le  lobstacles  to  the  progressnre 
improvement  of  our  natm*e,  will,  we  believe,  be  found  in 
the  horror  of  innovation^  which  a  Idndly  feeling  of  respect 
for  antiquity  prodtices*.  That  this  fedin^  enchanting,  as 
m  some  respects  it  apipears,  is  greatly  «tispkii5ed  when  it 
exposes  the  reformatio^  of  .governments,  6r  x>f  laws,  will, 
however,  appear  obvious^  on  a  very  sBght  refiection.  The 
earlier  stages  of  society  are,  indeed,  impressed  with  a  sacred 
lignity,  from  having  ^odnced  the  noblest  specimens  of 
.nental  vigor  and  stopf^ddiis  genius.  In  these  dark  periods, 
wlKOt  eiitbttakusM!!  glowed  in  all  its  freshness^  the  mind» 
which  was  elevated  far  above  the  common  level,  shot» 
fearless  of  tiritioism^  with  all  the  mystery  and  the  glory 
of  a  comet,  thrdugli  the  dreaiy  aiid  starless  horizon,  and 
left  behind  h  atriadk  of  imifioytat  splendor,  which  later  gene- 
raticms  ai^  cctntetited  to  admire  without  daring  to  imitate* 
To  hope  that  the  divitie  Baltoe  which  shone  with  such  peer* 
less  majesty  as  the  ^y-s(itir  of  general  UhntiinaTtion  will  be 
re-kindled  in  these  later  days,  when  the  world  has  lost  the 
romance  with  the  ignorance  «ad  the  feebleness  of  its  child* 
hood,  would  be  so  vain>  that  a  veneration  for  the  names 
which  overshadow  and  depress  us,  is  alike  innocent  and 
delightful.    But  the  very  reverse  is  true  of  all  that  tends  to 


promoibe  the  virtues  and  ^re%s«  tlie  hi»ip|)iiv^.  of  tlie  mass 
^f  our  species,  foesf  ^xm^  liike  tl^e  c^te  goddes%  c^ 
wsejoni^  at  pace  m^  fiiU  matuiirjf ; ,  but  tlva  sd^^  by 
iriiucb  we  leaj?n  tfe^  strt  of  h^i^iw^^  can  pi^y  ?ffri,veiit  t^if 
utmost  p^fecti(»t  by  long  exp^iu:e  aai;^  p^jinful  ^eyerses^ 
The  foUy»  therefore^  of  bbsliDg  eSb^  by  yv:14ch  thjs  gt^% 
object  my  b^  adv^aced,  oa  the  ple^  %]is^t  imicfaf  has  been 
cloiie  by  oup  aiKrestors,  or  th^t  uv^  has,  sh^d  a  sanQti^y  oi| 
their  estabUshment$/which  it  is  i^^^u^  to  ^^te^  i^  ^W99t 
itoa  apparent  to  need  ^:i(p^>s^re^  It  wouk^t,  if  it  had  v\et 
ivitb  succesa,  Ks^ve  stored  th?  fifog^ess  o|  civi^zation  ^% 
IMiy  stage  of  its  c^eear  > — ha,Te  UAroo|ip4  t|h€>  first  c^tage^ 
and  laid  waste  the  sli^ple  molosure  of  ijtif<  primitive  bex\e* 
factors  of  the  wo4d ;  r-  h^ye  pr^v^fe^  \\w  ^i^i^tea^e  of  t^if 
very  iastitudons  which  it  loyes  to  conte^iipla^  ^  sacred. 
The  frame  of  civil  aoclety  Is  %  i^h;^  of  i^iK)vatio^9-*^U 
great  men  have  been  great  umovators— and  nothing  but 
^e  reduction  of  the  eitrth  tp.  its  oi|%iOfa|  b$(rb^ri^  copld 
satisfy  so  fbnd  a  regard  for  wfa^t  is  old,^  if  cofisist^n^ry  wer^ 
a  virtue  of  the  opponents  of  Mbi^  We  best  shew  ou^p 
veneration  for  the  dead,  wfafn  we  foJUow  thdr  b^ght  ex- 
ample; when  we  use,  ix^tead  dP  hoarding,  the  treasure  they 
liave  left  us  $  aii4  when  we  a^t  ap  they  wQuld  have  done 
had  they  Hved  to  see  the  fruft^  of  the  knawl^ge  iixey  in^ 
fiarted.  W?  best  evince  our  reverence  fpx  antiquity,  whe^i^ 
we  make  use  of  the  experience  of  the  p^st  fojr  the  4irectioii 
bS  the  present,  and  the  progress  of  the  future 

Let  us  mxt  then  be  ^^s^ied  in  these  ^deavours  by  an  out- 
cry, which  would  restore  to  the  world  the  weakness  of  its 
infancy,  without  ev^i  a  Aadow  pf  its  glories ;  and  would 
step  the  great  spirit  of  improvement,  which  is  covering  the 
hills  with  corn,  and  filling  the  vallies  with,  gladness,  without 
restoring  a  beam  of  that  holy  enchantment  i^hich  created 
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lovelier  visions  than  are  yet  realized.  While  we  love  bnt 
to  contemplate  the  child,  around  whom  Eden  is  yet  glowing, 
and  while  we  hang  with  fond  delight  on  the  memory  of 
those  boundless  anticipations  and  pleasing  hopes,  which 
spring  fresh  in  the  uncorrupted  heart,  we  do  not  desire 
the  less  to  see  the  faculties  of  youth  unfolding,  or  to  improve 
^)em  to  full  maturity.  On  the  contrary,  our  eflForts  should, 
in  both  cases,  be  animated  by  these  sublime  recollections, 
with  the  assurance  they  afford  us  of  the  immortal  inheritance 
to  which  both  the  individual  and  the  species,  so  nobly  born, 
are  destined  by  the  common  Father.  We  rejoice  that  such 
prejudices  are  gradually  decaying~that  we  are  advancing 
to  that  pure  and  charming  region  where  we  shall  see  the 
mists  by  which  we  have  been  perplexed,  rolling  beneath 
us,  and  whence  we  shall  enjoy  such  glimpses  of  heaven,  as 
may  unite  the  world  again  in  the  bonds  of  universal  brother* 
hood. 

In  examining  the  causes  which  have  impeded  the  pro* 
gresis  of  the  great  frame  of  civil  society,  we  shall  view  with 
deep  interest  the  means  which  have  been  adopted  to  restrain 
guilt,  by  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Conscious  of  the 
vast  importance  of  civil  rights,  as  more  nearly  connected 
with  individual  safety,  than  any  other  species  of  freedom, 
however  precious,  we  shall  behold  with  sincere  regret  the 
frequent  absence  of  one  great  common  principle,  thi  care-  \ 
lessness  which  sudden  pressure  has  produced,  and  which 
time  has  consecrated.  Glowing  with  indignation,  or  melted 
with  pity,  we  shall  see  the  system  of  many  nations  (if  indeed 
it  may  be  dignified  with  the  term)  to  have  been  framed  by 
narrow  prudence,  and  filled  up  by  s|iort-sighted  policy, 
adapted  to  temporary  expedience,  darkened  by  vindictive 
passion,  and  unworthy  rage,  imprudent  in  its  mercy,  and 
indiscriiixinating  in  its  severity.    We  shall  feel  involuntarily 
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ansdous  for  the  renovation  of  laws»  founded  on  a  basis  so 
little  congenial  to  the  hearty  so  hostile  to  the  finest  feelings 
and  best  principles  of  our  nature,  that  it  is  the  boast  of  hu- 
manity to  mitigate  thdr  rigor,  by  removing  the  certainty  of 
dieir  executicHi ;  thus  defeating  their  principal  design,  thus 
animating  the  offender  by  the  hope  of  impunity  to  whom, 
their  terrors  had  imparted  the  energy  of  despair. 

We  need  not,  however,  go  far,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
legitimate  foundadon  of  all  penal  laws,  '^he  violent  pas- 
sions of  man,  inciting  the  wretch  whom  they  degrade  to  a  fran-. 
dc  indulgence  of  vicious  desires,  carry  with  them  a  full  and 
sufficient  punishmentin  theirown  inevitable  consequences ;  ia 
the  loss  of  peace ;  in  the  pollution  of  the  sources  of  true 
delight ;  in  the  agonies  of  remorse,  and  in  the  horrors  of  de*. 
pair.'  To  diminish  these  most  exquisite  of  tortures,  by  the 
prevention  of  their  cause,  and  to  lessen  misery  by  the  reduc- 
don  of  guilt,  is  the  noblest  design  of  the  lawgiver.  With 
this  intention,  the  idea  of  retributive  justice— of  satisfactory 
vengeance  -—of  making  the  guilty  suffer  addidonal  torments, 
merely  because  in  the  view  of  'their,  masters  they  have  de» 
served  to  suffer,  is  totally  discordant.  Strqnge  that  it 
should  be  imagined  that  the  law,  which  w^  enacted  for  the 
diminution  of  suffering,  reqi^res  a  vindicHw  saU^actionto  its 
own  dignity,  that  violates  by  its  very  nature,  the  •principle 
on  which  society  is  founded*     Every  departure  from  virtue 


'  Cur  tamen  hos  tti 
Evasisse  putes  quos  diri  conscia  facti 
Mens  habet  attonitos  et  surdo  verbere  caedit^ 
Occultiun  qnatiente  animo  tortore  Qagellum  ? 
Pcsna  autem  vehemens  ac  itiulto  ssevior  illis 
Quas  aut  Casditius  gravis  invenit  aut  Rhadamanthus, 
Nocte  dleque  suiim  gestare  in  pectore  testem. 

Juv.  Sat.  13.  ver.  19^. 
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is  an  ev3-Km  evil,  in  its  nature  ]rreparable-*-an  evil,  which 
inflicts  more  deadly  pangs  on  its  andior,  than  on  jmy  whow 
it  may  have  chani:ed  to  distuxb.  But  upc«i  no  principle 
can  we  add  puni^mtent  to  ciime^  evil  to  e^  distress  wheire 
our  pity  is  most  demanded,  but  upctfi  the  certain  hc^  of 
an  advantage,  which  shall  counterbalance  the  additional 
pain  we  are  about  to  employ.  It  is  not  to  avenge,  but  to  pre* 
vent  evil ;  not  to  satisfy  a  violated  duty»  but  to  guard  it  from 
future  violation ;  not  to  increase  misery  because  we  think 
it  just,  but  to  augment  happiness  because  we  kz¥>w  it  to  be 
glorious,  that  we  should .  direct  our  highest  powers  and 
finest  sympathies*  Surely,  if  this  obvious  principle  be  ad« 
mitted,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  the  unanimous  feelings  of  man« 
kind,  we  shall  hear  no  more  ^  the  opposition  or  the  recon^ 
dilation  of  justice  and  mercy-*«of  the  one  contending  for  the 
pardon,  and  the  other  for  the  punishment  of  the  transgressor. 
So  hx  from  being  opposed,  they  are  united  alike  in  the  wise 
formation  and  prompt  execution  of  rational  penalties.  The 
system  of  punishment  should  spring  scdely  from  steady  and 
enlightened  benevolence ;  the  tender  and  generous  feelings 
which  revolt  at  the  execution  of  vindictive  enactments,  should 
be  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  ,the  reforming  code — 
should  give  to  it  its  mainspring,  and  add  to  its  unperishing 
vigor.  To  pursue  one  steady  aim,  by  the  gentlest  and  the 
most  efficient  means -^  the  production  of  the  greater  possible 
good  from  the  least  possible  evil,— should  be  regarded  as 
the  proudest  effort  of  human  wisdom  and-  mortal  virtue. 
On  the  contrary,  to  avenge  the  introduction  of  one  calamity 
by  introducing  another,  not  for  any  ultimate  advantage,  but 
merely  because  we  fancy  it  ought  to  be  endured,  is  to  render 
law,  the  propagator  of  misery,  instead  of  the  fountain  of 
comfort,  and  to  array  against  its  execution  the  feelings, 
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vhlch  are  uniformly  most  power£|^  in  the  brightest  otm^- 
aaents  of  our  q>edes. 

Having  riewed  thus  plainly  thes^d  to  which  all  penalties 
ehould  be  directed,  and  the  basis  (^  which  jurisprudence 
fifaould  be  fonned^  we  shall  be  better  able  to  contemplate 
that  most  terrible  exertion  of  mortal  power,  vrbioh  has  im- 
parted a  dreadful  color  to  all  systems  of  legislation.  With 
these  principles  in^>ressed  on  our  minds,  let  us  examine 
whether  the  infliction  of  death  be  an  engine  which  it  is  lawful 
for  man  to  employ — whether,  admitting  it  to  be  within  die 
Intimate  compass  of  delegated  power,  the  welfare  of  the 
flCate  reqinres  it  to  be  inflicted :  and,  finally,  whether,  sup^ 
posbg  the  dreadful  forfeiture  of  life  to  be  both  lawful  and 
expedient  it  is  not  too  frequendy  and  too  wantonly  de» 
manded  to  effect  the  great  purpose,  by  which  alqne  its'horror 
can  be  alleYiated,  and  its  tremendous  responsibility  light-* 
fined* 

L  If  we  regard  all  legitimate  authority  as  sub^sting  otf 
a  tacit  and  imjdied  contract  between  the  people  and  their 
rulers  •^If  we  consider  the  beautiful  frame  of  civil  society, 
as  a  ^ate  of  mutual  dependence,  in  which  man  resigns  a  part 
of  the  abstract  rights  with  which  his  maker  has  oidowed 
bim,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rest  without  molestadon,  we  shall 
feadily  admit,  that  the  legislature  are  inveisted  with  no 
greater  powers  than  were  possessed  by  man  m  his  nadre 
deserts.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  we  have  v  no  power  to 
terminate  our  own  e?:istence.  To  preserve  it,  on  the  con* 
trary,  is  a  duty  the  most  universal  and  the  most  sacred^ 
l^nce  the  stream  can  flo^  no  higher  than  the  fountain  from 
which  it  springs— since  the  governor  is  intrusted  only  with 
the  surrendered  portions  of  individual  freedom,  it  is  evident 
that  life  is  in  no  case  placed  at  his  disposal.  Let  it  be  re« 
membered  also,  that  in  free  countries,  we  resign  the  less 
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precious  of  our  rights,  ii^  order  to  secure  the  greater.  To 
demand  the  latter,  instead  of  the  former,  is  to  tyrannize  and 
not  to  govern.  Life,  therefore,  the  first  and  most  unalienable 
of  nature's  gifts,  the  loss  of  which  involves  the  deprivation' 
of  the  whole,  cannot  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  an  earthly 
sovereign,  or  sacrificed  at  the  direction  of  earthly  laws. 
Every  execution  is  an  invasion  on  the  principles  of  social 
union ;  every  capital  prosecution,  a  warfare  by  the  guardians 
of  the  community,  waged  against  an  offending  but  rightful 
member. 

If  we  consider  the  spirit  of  man  as  immortal ;  as 
rising  fr<5m  the  stroke  of  death  into  untried  worlds,  we  Shall 
feel  diat  all  capital  punishments  are  full  of  unknown  terrors. 
When  the  minister  of  justice  condemns  a  criminal,  he  knows 
not  the  extent  of  the  misery  that  he  is  denouncing.  He 
performs  an  irrevocable  act ;  the  consequences  of  which  he 
dares  not  even  to  imagine.  He  estimates,  and  very  lowly  es» 
timateSy  only  the  joys  from  which  he  is  tearing  the  dying 
culprit.  But  let  the  orthodox,  above  all,  pause-^et  thosa 
who  maintain  that  Uk  is  but  a  trial  for  etemity-^«»4hat  its  few 
fleeting  moments  are  destined  to  decide  the  fate  of  number- 
less ages*— that  as  man  dies,  so  he  remains /or  ever^  tortured 
with  anguish  and  polluted  with  guilt,  or  blooming  in  unfading 
joy  and  exalted  goodness-*«-Let  these  pause,  and  reflect  on 
the  consequences  of  the  irrevocable  sentence.  Let  them 
image,  if  they  dare  image  to  themselves,  the  horrors  un-** 
speakable  in  their  intenseness,  as  they  are  lasting  in  their 
duratum,  which  await  the  guilty  in  a  world  of  unchanging 
realities.  One  single  stroke  of  mortal  vengeance  has  closed 
the  account  of  the  accusing  angel — has  set  a  dreadful  period 
to  the  little  space  of  trial— has  hurled  a  fellow  creature  yet 
covered  with  unrepented  crimfes,  to  that  bar,  from  whence 
there  i^  no  appeal :  and  that  it  has,  perhaps,  fixed  him  ia 
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guilt  and  despair  as  long  as  the  throne  of  the  Almighty 
endures.  ^  Had  he  lived,  whom  the  hand  of  Justice  hurled 
to  unfathomable  ruin,  he  might  have  become  an  heir  of  im- 
mortal purity,  and  crowned  with  un£Diding  bliss.  He  might 
have  stood  triumphant  on  the  tomb  of  nature,  and  proceed- 
ed advancing  in  goodness  and  joy,  delighted  with  the 
smiles  of  an  Almighty  Father.  The  very  imagination  of 
the  ruin  they  have  accelerated,  makes  the  advocates  of  death 
tremble ;  while  it  should  compel  all  who  believe  in  a  doctrine 
«o  terrible,  to  deny,  that  a  power  so  tremendous  is  committed 
to  fallible  man,  however  exalted  by  fortune  or  by  goodness. 
There  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  which  cries  to  him  to  spare^ 
who  must  one  day  himself  be  tried  at  a  great  and  niajestic 
tribunal  !-l-Against  the  slightest  chance  of  consequences 
like  those  at  which  we  have  glanced,' the  pleas  of  the  secu- 
rity of  Bank  Notes,  or  of  Diadems,  can  scarcely  be  urged 
even  by  their  possessors.  Nay,  if  the  stability  of  the  whole 
frame  of  civil  governments,  and  human  institutions,  de* 
manded  the  sacrifice  of  one  guilty  individual,  we  should 
doubt,  if  we  felt  the  influence  of  our  dreary  creed,  whether 
it  would  not  be  of  less  nioment  for  the  whole  to  perish  than 
for  one  immortal  spirit  to  be  made  subject  to  the  eternal 
horrors  of  omnipotent  vengeance ;  rather  that  they  should 
cank  into  dust  with  all  their  glories,  than  that  a  punish^^ 
ment  should  be  inflicted  whi^  may  continue  Jbr  ever 
without  hope  or  alleviation. 

But  it  is  alleged  by  those  who  consider  the  forfeiture  of 
life  as  necessary  to  the  arrangements  of  society,  that  dread- 
ful as  it  may  appear  to  the  reason  and  the  feelings  of  im- 
perfect creatures,  it  is  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  Great 
Author  of  our  being.  **  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,"  has  been  triumphantly  pro- 
duced as  authorizing  the  condemnation  of  the  murderer. 


1$  wiU  appam^t  however^  rather  as  «  pre^ktioa  than  a  coo^t 
mw^d  i  a  declaration  that  death  ahouUi  produce  death ;  and 
Qot  2|  precept  for  shedding  the  blood  even  of  the  looat  giiik]s< 
Connected  with  this  language  is  a  prohibition  aga»)tt  tastins 
the  blood  of  animals,  which  has  long  been  considered  aa 
removed  by  the  abolition  of  the  ceremonial  rites  and  onynan^ 
ees  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  That  the  provisions  of  the  latter^ 
ifrhich  vf^re  founded  on  the  law  of  Mtaliation  whidbt 
d^nanded,  "  eye  for  eye^**  **  tooth  for  tooth,**  life  for  lifet 
abould  be  adduced  as  an  example  to  the  present  age,  is  still 
xnore  singular,  as  they  have  been  expressly  repealed  by  the 
great  Master  of  Christians/  If  this  were  not  sufficjent,  we 
could  rely  with  confidence  o^  the  example  of  the  great 
source  of  power  and  of  laws.  We  f:an  r^ffer  to  the  most 
venerable'  and  ancient  of  precedents— <tQ  the  great  model 
which  is  displayed  for  the  imitation  of  all  ages — ^to  the  fir^t 
judgmwt  passed  by  Him  before  whom  we  are  all  to  be  aw 
raigned.  It  is  ^he  case  of  a  murder  the  most  foul  and  ^yagc 
^l^h  man  can  conceive^*-of  the  highest  crime  whi<^  moiv 
tal  can  comaHt-*-^rpetrated  without  t^nptation^  except 
mdeed  the  wvy  of  superior  goodness— preceded  by  the  noio^t 
malignant  hatred  of  pure,devotionr-H3oncluded.with  a  mi^rar 
ble  falsehood-r^-aggravated  tenfold  by  the  dear  relation  d^ 
tender,  intercourse  of  the  slaughterer  and  of  the  victual; 
The  Almighty  hims^elf  convicted,  awarded. th?  puni^hnienti 
and  pronounced  the  sentence.  But  even  in  this  czise  of 
complicated  horrors,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  when  his 
proceedings  might  be  well  regarded  as  a  practical  revelatioii 
i>f  mighty  interest— Jehovah  not  only  ^ares,  but  protect^th^ 
life  of  the  fratricide.  Aware  that  the  detestation,  even  of 
his  relatives,  of  a  crime  which  succeeding  ages  hay^  scarcely 

'  Matthew  ch.  v.  38 — 45. 
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^jeceeded,  i;rouW  mcite  thefti  to  avettge  Im  brother  by  his 
mufde^tt^  d^!Stracmm,  Caki  Estreats  the  ludge  who  had 
sentenced  him  to  exile  to  secure  his  existence/    Nor  was 
Us  iphLjer  disregftrded.    A  miracle  was  wi^otight  to  aasttre 
ttie  fratticide  of  safety.    A  seven-fold  pumshment  was  de^ 
JEiounced  against  him  who  should  exact  life  for  life.    The 
mark  set  upon  the  first  shedder  of  blood,  conveyed  two 
JesdoBS  of  Ae  great  I,awgiver  to  the  remotest  posterity ; 
A»t  tnafder  wtM  a <nmt  inostodious in  the  sight  of  Heft*- 
Veh-^^-and  that  it  should  not  be  propagated  by  the  deadi  of 
tJie  offender.    In  this  memorable  ihstance,  the  hand  whiA 
philosophers  trace   in  the  laws  written  on  the  hearts    of 
ttankkid^  was  clearly  and  openly  displayed.     In  following 
,buch  a  preced^t,  in  imkaiiiig  stieh  a  pattern^  we  can  fisar 
to  6vi!.    Ytt  so  strange  asid  melancholy  is  the  fact  thtft 
iftan  has  neglected  thie  great  principle,  thus  plainly  and 
strikingly  enforced,  to  follow  peculiar  e:itceptions,  whicli 
l)ave  proved  '^  tinith  alike  by  thdlr  partial  enactment  and 
4t^  complete  teptA.  Soil  stranger  is  it,  that  in  a  Christian 
ttttiricry,  nndeir  flie  genial  infl«ence  of  a  miW  ReKgiou, 
which  "has  charity  for  its  foundation,  and  h^ppbiess  for  Its 
4>l3Ject»  the  r€{)ealed  dictates  of  a  partial  economy  ^uld  be 
inMiKMUiced  a^  laws  framed  for  universal  imitadoa,  when 
Hkiffj  4»ive  been  annuHed  by  the  authority  which  created 
lAicftn;  and  m6st  singular,  that  not  contented  with  enforcing, 
the  modern  Legislator  increases  the  penalties  of  the  Mosaic 
Code-^not  oa^y  disobeys  but  reverses  the  order  of  Heav^ 
SBtdbeoomes  severe,  in  proportton  as  extending  liberty 
€ittaftes  ^irbtioiaAee  find  as^od  commaaids  an  exteBsion  ef 
m'ercy.* 

*  It  will  be  bat  esncBd  to  our  opponents  to  state  the  argument  of 
Aft  great  Author  of  the  Conunentaries  ou  the  Laws  of  England,  in  fa- 
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n.  But,  dismissing  the  awful  question  which  involves  the 
extent  of  earthly  power— granting  that-  Government  is  uw 

vor  of  capital  punishment.     Let  us  not  shrink  from  the  weight  of 
their  most  powerful  defender.     **  It  is  clear"  (observes  he)  « that  the 
right  of  punishing  crimes  against  the  law  of  naturci  as  murder,  and  the 
like  isy  in  a  state  of  mere  nature,  vested  in  every  individual.     For  it 
muit  be  vested  in  somebody  ;  otlicrwise  the  laws  of  nature  would  be 
Tain  and  fruitless^  if  none  were  empowered  to  put  then!  in  execution^ 
imd  if  that  power  is  vested  in  any  one  it  must  be  vested  in  all  mankind^ 
since  all  are  by  nature  equaL    Whereof  the  first  murderer  Cain  was  sa 
sensible,  that  we  find  him  expressing  his  apprehensions  that  vohoever 
should  find  him  would  slay  him.     In  a  state  of  society  this  right  is 
transferred  from  individuals  to  the  sovereign  power,  whereby  men  are 
prevented  from  being  judges  in  their  own  causes,  which  was  one  of  the 
toiU  that  civil  government  was  intended  to  remedy J^    (4  Black.  7>) 
Now,  if  in  this  argument,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  are  intended  the 
laws  of  the  God  of  Nature,  as  "  dimly  seen  in  these  his  lower  works,*' 
we  may  safely  deny  that  they  give  to  any  man  a  right  to  take  away  the 
life  of  another,  or  even  to  terminate  his  own.    The  only  penalty  they 
inflict  is  the  natural  consequence  of  guilt,  the  unspeakable  tortures  of  a 
«wounded  conscience.      Besides,  in  the    last  sentence  of  the  pardp 
jgjaph^  we  are  told,  that  this  right  of  individuals  to  judge  their  own 
cause,  and  execute  their  own  sentences,  is  an  evil.    In  other  words,  it  is , 
a  turong;  and  to  prevent  which,  a  part  of  natural  right  is  to  be  surren- 
dered.    1  he  right  which  is  to  be  protected  is  then  an  evil ;  and  that 
evil  is  the  source  of  legislative  authority;  which  is,  therefore,  nothing 
but  a  mighty  collection  and  concentration  of  evils !     The  case  of  Caiii 
is  singularly  applied.     Because  ht  feared  his  fellow-creatures  would 
kill  him,  it  is  inferred  that  they  had  a  right  to  do  it.     That  their  pas- 
sions might  instigate  them  so  to  do,  is  very  probable — ^but,  by  the  laws 
of  nature,  which  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  represents  as  the  foundation 
of  civil  government,  does  he  mean  the  imcontroUed  passions  of  mail 
which  demanded  its  restraint  ?    The  sequel  shows,  by  the  authority  of 
God  himself,  that  whatever  Cain  might  dread,  no  such  right  existed — 
which  is  a  right  founded  on  a  wrong,,  as  well  by  the  learned  Judge's 
own  showing,  as  by  the  fact  of  the  Almighty  denouncing  a  seven- 
fold punishment  on  him  who  should  dare  to,  exercise  it.  "^  Hie  passions 
of  man  hurry  bini  to  revenge  $  that  revenge  is  at  once  sinful  and  de- 
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» 

Tested' \irith  a  right  to  change  the  mode  of  an  existence 
which  it  cannot  terminate,  to  decide  a  destiny  it  caa  never 

structive  pf  all  order  and  peace ;  to  curb  It  we  resign  to  civil  power  a 
part  of  our  liberties— and  then  we  are  told  that  Government  is  in- 
vested with  an  authority  to  dispose  of  our  lives,  because  the  violent 
emotions  of  strong  passions  would  have  done  so  in  a  state  of  mere 
nature! 

Having  thus  defended  the  infliction  of  death  for  the  violation  of  the 
l^yrs  of  nature,  he  proceeds  to  maintain  it  for  breaches  of  the  com- 
pact of  society.     But  here  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  detail ;  for 
it  is  admitted  that  '^the  universal  consent  of  the  Legislature  gives 
to  the  state  exactly  the  same  power,  and  no  more,  over  all  its  members 
as^each  individual  had  naturally  overhimselfi  or  others."   (4  Black.  8.) 
Now  it  is  clear  th9t  man  never  had  a  right  to  kill  another,  or  a  power 
was  given  which  would  have  made  Earth  .the  vestibule  of  Hell — and 
that  he  never  had  a  right  to  kill  himself  is  evident  from  our  own  in- 
dignities  o£Fered  to  the  body  of  the  suicide,  and  the  express  declarations 
of  the  Almighty.     £x  concessisstherefore,  since  he   has  no  right    to 
kill  himself,  ho  earthly  power  has  a  right  to  kill  him.     In  connection 
with  these  singular  reasonings,  which  di^ay  a  friend  in  an  enemy's 
garb»  we-  place  a  further  testimony  of  this  excellent  writer.     «  To 
shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  a  matter  that  requires  the 
greatest  deliberation  and  the  fullest  convictiok  of  our  own  autiio- 
uiTY ;  for  life  is  the  immediate  gift  of  God  to  man ;  which  neither 
"he  can  resign^  nor  can  it  be  taken  from  him,  unless  by  the  command 
or  permission  of  him  who  gave  it,  either  expressly  revealed*  or  col- 
lejcted  from  the  laws  of  nature  or  society  by  clear  and   indisfu- 
table  demonstrations.**  (4  Black,  p.  10.)    NoV  when  we  consider 
that  the  express  revelations  adduced  are  the  Jewish  Code,  which  is 
long  since  repealed ;  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom^  which  is  no  more 
-a  prelsedent  for  human   Legislators  than  the   fall  of  the   tower  of 
£iloam»  or  the  ruin  of  Herculaneum,  or  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
eardi  by  the  Deluge ;  and  when  we  survey  the  clear  demonstrations 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  we  cannot  fail  of  arriving  at^lie  con- 
clusion, that  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  was  a  warm  but  not  a  bold  op* 
.fMmentof  the  punishment  of  death ;  and  that  if  he  suppressed  the  fprce 
cf  his  opinion  for  the  same  cause  which  induced  him  to 'expunge  the 
obnoxious  truths  of  his  1st  £d.  we  have  still  the  gratification  of  leflect- 
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thmge^^h/t  eicpediaicy  of  exercisbg  it  may  sdll  be  d» 
]>uted.  It  mU  siiU  temuki  a  que$tson  of  the  deq>est  lintc^ 
rest,  whether  this  instrument  of  vengeance,  as  tremendous 
as  its  consequences  are  unknown,  be  adapited  to  the  \effd^ 
mate  purposes  of  civil  society ;  whether  it  be  really  neces* 
svy>  or  materially  conducive  to  the  peace  and  purity  oF 
mankind. 

We  are  spared  in  diis  iaqmry  ill  the  labor  of  iavesti* 
gating  the  effect  of  the  infliction  on  its  unhappy  object*  Of 
him  we  know  nothing  but  as  a  sacrifice.  By  one  mo* 
mentary  act,  not  always  deliberately  executed,  the  system 
of  L^islation  deprives  itself,  with  respect  to  him,  of  all  its 
future  powers-^^  crashes  its  victim  by  an  exertiosi  of  itt 
deadly  energy,  and  forever  releases  him  by  the  blow  from 
Its  control.  Its  exertion  is  a  pardal  suicide ;  it  stings  but 
to  expire.  Fonned  professedly  to  correct  the  morals,  and 
purify  the  character  of  man,  by  every  execudon  of  death  it 
confesses  its  madec^piacy  to  its  own  purposes,  it  avows,  chat 
the  being  it  excludes  from  the  world  is  one  whom  it 
cannot  reform— over  whom  its  corrective  discipline  could 
liave  no  beneficial  influence,  and  who,  if  he  did  not  die  to 
conceal,  would  have  lived  to  defy  its  wealmess.  Its  irre^ 
trfevaUe  act  urges  to  reflections  the  most  desolate  and 
gloomy ;  for  if  this  last  and  most  dreadful  infliction  of 
justice  be  not  a  mere  act  of  a  heartless  tyranny,  it  indicated 
either  that  our  nature  may  become  too  degraded  for  reform^ 
or  diat  the  frame  of  civil  society  is  inadequate  to  the  pur^ 
poses  of  reforming.  A  slight  eKamination  will  perfaap^ 
convince  us  that  these  weighty  charges  against  human  na- 

ing  that  among  the  friends  of  hmnanity  ts  to  be  enumerated  theniott 
forcible  and  eloqnent  Commentator  on  Laws  who  ever  adorned  die 
"Sterature  of  a  free  people. 
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tdre,  and  human  institutions,  are  as  unjust  as  they  are  re* 
volting. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  impossibility  of  reforming  any 
man,  however  criminal,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  Ihe  anni- 
hilation of  every  virtuous  principle  and  kindly  feeling.  We 
must  be  persuaded  that  there  is  no  ground  left  us  to  plant 
our  engines  before  we  can  be  permitted  to  despair.  We 
rejoice  that  this  is  a  certainty  to  which  we  cannot  attain. 
History,  with  all  her  love  of  the  marvellous,  pourtrays  no 
character^  however  dark,  no  being,  however  prodigious  in 
his  crimes,  who  did  not,  amidst  all  the  horrors  and  polludoa 
oi  guilt,  experience  some  starts  of  tenderness— €ome  trans- 
ient touches  of  remorse— «ome  fond  remembrance  of  the 
golden  days  of  guileless  purity  and  blushing  innocence- 
some  aspirations  after  virtue,  *^  like  angel  visits  short  and  hr 
betuvecn^' — ^some  involuntary  veneration  for  the  virtuous 
and  the  noble* — ^Never  was  there  a  wretch  so  convulsed 
with  miserable  ambition  that,  in  the  short  interval  of  the 
stupendous  gusts  of  his  stormy  passion,  would  not 
hear  the  small  and  gentle  voice  of  g4)odness  whispering  inthe 
nuMnentary  stillness.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  few  short 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  he  from  whom  we  turn  with 
horror  and  disgust,  was  a  charming  image  of  purity,  a 
lovely  emblem  of  innocence,  a  gay  picture  of  hope  and  art- 
less affection,  when  all  was  generous  and  all  was  eiichant- 
isig— it  is  not  strange  that  the  moralist  should  cherish  the 
fond  belief  that  all  this  beauty  is  obscured,  and,  not  destroy- 
ed ;  and  that  it  may  yet  bloom  in  renewed  and  unfading 
toveliness.  The  passions  which  were  necessary  to  the  en- 
ergy of  his  character,  and  which,  if  preserved  in  harmony, 
might  have  raised  him  to  a  lofty  eminence  of  heroic  great- 
ness-^impruned  by  education-^-excited  by  desire-^-or  blast- 
ed by  disappointment,  have  reduced  him  to  the  conditbn  of 

Vol.  III.    Fam.  No.  V.  I 
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a  capital  offender.  But  are  we  absolutely  certain  that  it  is^ 
impossible  for  well-directed  skill  to  restore  the  mind  to  it» 
natural' direction — are  we  sure  that  the  mercy  of  Heaven  is 
quite  exhausted — are  we  determined  to  cut  off  all  future 
hopes,  because  the  past  have  hitherto  been  frustrated  ?  Shall 
we  throw  away  the  opportunity  aflforded  us  of  trying  what 
experiments  we  think  adapted  to  the  character,  because  one 
flagrant  offence  has  given  us  power  to  exert  all  our  ener- 
gies in  healing  the  diseases^  of  the  heart  ? 

Before  we  resign  ourselves  to  our  indignation  or  despair, 
we  should  do  well  to  consider  that  although  one  glaring 
^flfence  stamps  the  gmilty  with  the  character  of  villain,  it 
does  not  preclude  the  existence  of  many  great  and  hidden 
virtues*  As  we  cannot  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  soul,  to 
inspect  its  dark  and  mysterious  workings,  or  to  weigh  the 
strength  of  temptation  to  which  it  yielded,  or  examine  the 
shades  of  excuse  which  may  palliate  and  soften  its  trans- 
gressions, we  are  unable  to  judge  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
being  we  are  about  to  destroy.  His  mind  may  be  formed 
from  the  same  elements  with  those  of  the  chivalrous  hero, 
or  the  enthusiastic  religionist.  T^o  contemplate  the  ruins 
of  a  majestic  fabric,  which  might  have  become  the  temple 
of  virtue,  is  a  melancholy  but  not  an  uninteresting  duty. 
Barbarous  is  he  who  would  rase  these  sacred  vestiges ;  and 
generous  the  man  who  would  attempt  the  rebuilding  of  an 
edifice,  which  would  stand  for  ever  as  a  monument  of  his 
true  greatness.  The  life  we  spare  may  be  rendered  useful 
to  the  society  it  has  injured,  and  atone  for  its  oflFences, 
by  the  best  of  all  atonements— a  true  reformation  of 
character* 

Our  hopes  of  the  amendment  of  the  guilty  can  never  be 
totally  overthrown  but  by  the  death  it  is  our  strange  policy 
tQ  hasten.    Numerous  are  the  instances  where  the  particu* 
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lar  crime  which  we  make  the  conclusion  of  a  course  of 
wretchedness  and  vice,  has  been  the  prelude  to  virtue  and 
glory.  Those  who  have  been  redeemed  from  the  most 
awful  errors  of  conduct  will  probably  shine  most  enthu- 
aastically  virtuous.  The  energy  of  chatacter,  before  tre- 
mendous, will  become  sublime.  Among  the  most  heroic 
of  Christian  martyrs  who  lived  to  proclaim,  and  died  to 
witness,  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion,  may  be  enume- 
rated those  who  had  been  defiled  with  the  excesses  of  guilts 
The  church  of  Corinth  contained  many  within  its  sacred 
communion  who  had  been  stained  with  the  blackest  crimes 
with  which  man  can  be  degraded.'  The  infallible  apostle  of 
the  Catholics  denied  his  master ;  and  the  man  after  God's 
own  heart,  was  saved  only  from  a  terrible  death  by  his 
royal  right  of  sinning.  The  finest  eflfu^ons  of  devotional 
feeling  ever  perused  were  written  by  a  repenting  murderer. 
Had  the  policy,  which  doomed  even  the  worst  of  criminals 
fo  the  scaffold,  as  incapable  of  correction,  been  pursued  in 
this  melancholy  case,  the  world  would  have  been  deprived 
of  the  most  affecting  example  of  holy  p^tence  and  of 
divine  mercy ;  of  the  clearest  prophecies  of  a  suffering 
Messiah ;  of  the  sweetest  consolation  that  can  animate  hope 
and  relieve  despair ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  characters  in 
sacred  history  sent,  covered  with  guilt  and  disgrace,  to  the 
bar  of  the  Almighty.  Cain  and  David  are  instances  of. 
murder,  attended  with  all  its  aggravations,  both  preserved 
from  death,  and  one,  at  least,  restored  to  himself  and  to  his 
God.  Even  in  thiis  <frime,  could  just  indignation  allow  us 
steadily  to  contemplate  it,  are  shades  of  material  distinction; 
The  lofty  pasaons  of  revenge,  excited  by  unmerited  con^ 
dimely;  connect  the  hero  and  the  assassin.    The  same 

'  Paul's  Ep.  to  Corinthians,  ch.  vl.  v.  9-^12. 
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4KeadfuI  effect  springs  from  very  opposite  pauses.  Mean 
TiJlaiBS  commit  murder  from  love  of  pelf  ^  great  ones  from 
Satanic  passion ;  and  mixed  characters  from  sudden  frenzy 
and  mistaken  ardor.  The  bws,  with  that  tender  regard 
for  human  life  of  which  they  are  the  bright  examples,  con- 
^und  all  under  one  iirretrievabie  sentence,  and  would  exe- 
cute a  BamweH  and  an  Othello  on  the  same  scaffold.  If 
then,  Death  should  never  be  inflicted,  but  where  no  hope 
of  jreformation  exiats-^and  if  this,  is  a  hope  which  nodiing 
feut  death  can  extinguish-— if  the  worst  mal^actors  have 
actually  become  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  nature  they 
disgraced — if  even  the  highest  of  crimes  may  be  produced 
from  passions  whose  stormy  seat  may  become  the  radiant 
^one  of  virtae — it  fblbws  that  the  most  atrocious  offence 
(>f  which  man  can  be  guilty,  can  never  warrant  the  most 
teriible  infliction  of  human  vengeance. 

In  order,  then,  to  justify  an  act  which  excludes  all  hope 
q{  reform ;  which  annihilates  at  once  the  victim  and  the 
power  of  justice ;  which  arrays  man  with  the  pi;erogative 
of  heaven^  divested  of  its  mercy ;  which  involves  a  re- 
sponsibility the  most  terrifying;  it  isj  at  leasts  necesssirf 
plainly  tx)  prove  a  most  certain  and  signal  advantage  to 
^e  spectators  of  the  solemn  tragedy*  It  must  b# 
a  bene^t  which,  could  have  been  no  otherwise  ob^ 
tained ;  a  benefit  far  outweighing  the  inestimable  cost  ai 
which  it  has  been  purchased.  But  i^  instead  of  this  mighty 
advantage,  it  should  appear  that  the  sacrifice  is  totally  in- 
efficient to  produce  its  design ;  nay  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
evils  greater  than  those  from  which  it  is  pretended  it  can 
cleanse  ua;  that  it  relaxes  the  morsd' fading ;  excites  indijg^ 
nation  against  the  laws,  and  pity  for  him  who  has  br^en 
them ;  or  petrifies  the  heart  and  debases  the  character  ;  we 
shall    indeed    admit    it   is    an    evil   the    most   compli-^ 
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fated  and  awful,  an  mfliction  at  once  usaeceissary  aad  ki- 
jurious. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  view  of  death  must  fail  of 
producing  any  very  beneficial  effects  on  the  spectators,  be. 
cause  it  brings  with  it  no  di^race,  it  involves  no  degradav 
don.     It  is  the  great  destiny  of  the  mighty^  and  the  meia*^, 
of  the  peaceable  and  the  aid^itious,  of  the  innocent  a^d  of 
the  guilty.    Setting  aside  the  pageantry  i^f  justice,  we  be- 
faoU  only  an  acceleratic^  of  a  fate  which  must  one  day  be 
t>ur  own.     Our  inter^t,  our  compassion,  our  tenderness^ 
are  most  strongly  excited  by  the  sudden  close  of  eWtllly 
topes,  anxieties,  and  sorrows.     There  Is  a  chilling  awe  in 
the  portals  of  eternity,  which  fbH^ids  us  to  think  of  the  vti- 
dividual   frailties    of  him     on  whom  they  are  closih^. 
At  his  fate  we  are  carried,  by  gloomy  imaginadon,  far  be^ 
]fofeid  the  perishable  ordinances  of  ardfidal  society.     How- 
^Vor  we  might  detest  the  unpuni^ed  criminal,  the  sentence 
of  death  has  thrown  a  sancdty  dva*  him  thiit  we  ds^e  Ddt 
violate ;  a  dark  veil  by  which  all  his  iniquitsas  are  colih 
sealed ;  detestation  and  contempt  give  way  to  pity.     It  is  df 
no  )Lvatl  that  his  faults  are  repeated :  a  dying  man,  Wh6 
mmt  shortly  en^ter  the  shadow  of  death,  will  receive  th^ 
fjrmpathy  of  him  who  knows  not  how  soon  he  shall  follow 
hini*     Inspired  with  this  feeling,  we  think  fdr  a  moment 
the  sentence  more  di^raceful  to  our  nature,  so  frail  and 
so  tran^ory,  than  to  the  individual ;  to  the  laws  than  Vf^ 
their  victim.    Shielded  from  contempt  ^  by  an  eminence  in 
misery  which  renders  him  sacred,  he  will  excite  sorrow 
with  his  terrors  and  fordbodings,  or  inspire  admiradon  by  hi^ 
fortitude,  rather  than  disgust  by  the  recollection  of  the 
vices  for  which  he  suffers.     At  the  heart-rending  scene  of 
hb  dissolution  we  may  be  agitated  by  varying  and  powerful 
•motions ;  but  a  deep  sense  dF  the  majesty  of  the  olB^ded 
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but  now  appeased  laws,  will  be  the  last  feeling  we  shall 
desire  to  experience.  After  the  fatal  stroke  we  are  ready 
to  pardon  him  whom  we  once  covered  with  execratbns ;  his 
faults  are  buried  in  his  grave ;  his  sufferings  exist  in  our 
memory ;  all  his  contrition^  every  slight  vestige  of  good- 
ness or  feeling,  all  that  show  what  he  might  have  become, 
are  anxiously  inquired  and  fondly  remembered.  The  venge- 
ance of  the  law  excites  the  mercy  of  the  people,  and 
renders  for  a  time  every  good  man,  however  orthodox  or 
loyal>  dissatisfied  with  his  legislation,  his  governors,  and 
his  species. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  manifest  that  although  death  be 
to  the  reflecting  mind  of  **  dreadful  things  the  most  dread- 
ful,'' it  is  far  from  exhibiting  a  form  capable  of  appalling 
the  mass  of  transgressors.  To  those  who  will  not  look  be- 
yond the  tomb,  it  seems  only  a  momentary  pang  which 
gives  an  eternal  oblivion  to  sorrow,  and  to  remorse.  The 
heroic  rufHan  thinks  that  to  despise  it  is  the  greatest  of  tri- 
umphs, while  the  sottish  plunderer  expects  in  it  a  long 
night  of  insensibility  and  of  stupor.  The  wretch  who  is 
the  prey  of  impetuous  passions  can  find  their  last  gratifica- 
tion in  a  spirited  exit.  A  moment's  bravery  is  all  he  aims 
at,  and  he  views  death  rather  as  an  harbour  to  which  he 
may  retire,  than  as  an  abyss  at  which  he  should  tremble. 
On  the  contrary  he  could  never  endure  to  anticipate  a  pro- 
tracted confinement ;  a  Hfe  of  degradation  and  of  remorse ; 
a  long  and  desolate  course  of  passions  exhausted  but  not 
subdued,  and  violent  desires  unsatisfied,  yet  still  vigorous. 
Such  a  system  of  confinement,  and  of  corrective  discipline, 
is  the  best  chance  of  prevention,  as  it  is  the  only  hope  of 
cure.  Thus  might  the  guihy  be  made  a  continual  lesson  to 
the  spectators  of  their  protracted  punishment ;  thus  might 
the  experiment  of  reformation  be  tried  j  thus  justice  be- 
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come  the  agent  of  the  dictates  of  mercy ;  and  the  best  and 
kindliest  feelings  of  man  be  engaged  in  unison  with  the  due 
execution  of  the  laws. 

Thirdly,  public  execution  inspirfe  spectators  with  a 
savage  taste  for  slaughter.  The  thirst  of  blood  which 
causes  such  wide  desolation  is  consecrated  by  the  example  of 
the  laws.  The  prevalence  of  assassination,  and  of  warfare, 
may  partly  be  traced  to  the  little  value  which  legislators 
have  set  upon  life,  to  the  levity  with  which  it  is  sacrificed  by 
authority  the  most  sacred  and  venerable.  The  slaughter  of 
one  man  in  his  dwelling  is  followed  by  that  pf  his  murderer 
upon  the  scaffold.  The  most  tremendous  afM  chilling  ideaa 
become  familiar  and  unimpressive.  Murder  produces  mur^ 
der,  death  generates  death ;  and  the  contagion  of  scaf- 
folds is  diffused  through  the  life-blood  of  nations.  That 
capital  punishments  produce,  instead  of  preventing,  the  evil 
they  were  designed  to  remedy,  is  evident  from  history. 
The  records  of  the  Pennsylvanian  government,  established 
by  the  most  moderate  and  beneficent  of  legislators,  is  only 
a  nearer  exemplification  of  the  principle  to  be  colleicted  from 
the  annals  of  Rome,'  where  to  8p.ve  the  life  of  a  citizen  was 
more  honorable  than  to  destroy  a  hundred  enemies.  **  The 
laws  of  the  Roman  kings,**  obsehres  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,  ^' and  the  twelve  tables. of  the  Decemviri  were 
full  of  cruel  punishments;  the  Portian  law  which  ex- 
empted all  citizens  frojn  the  sentence  of  death,  silently  abro- 
gated them  all.      In  this  period  the  Republic  florished ; 


"  Carnifex  et  obductio  capitis,  nomen  ipsum  crucis  absit  non  modo 
a  corpore  civium  Romanorum  sed  etiam  a  cogitatione,  oculls,  auribus. 
Harum  ^im  rc^rum  non  solum  eventos  atque  perpessio,  sed  etiam 
conditio,  expectatio,  mentio  ipsa  denique  indigna  cive  Romano  atque 
homine  libero  est.     Cic.  pro.  C.  Rabirio,  5. 
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under  the  fimperors  oevere  puQtsiiaieQitS'were  revked,  md 
#Aen  THE  Empirje  f£Lju.' 

Surely  then  when  the  humane  Legislator  weighs  these 
awful  coneiderationst  and  connects  with  them  the  fearful 
resp^isibility  he  incurs  in  the  exercise  of  a  diibious 
power,  whai  he  considers  thai  the  blow  he  strikes  is  final 
and  irrevocable ;  that  all  hopes  of  r^noifig  the  criminal 
^e  sacrificed  with  him  with  whom  alooe  they  could  have 
expired;  when  he  takes  into  the  account  the  imiH'essions 
made  on  the  spectators  of  the  dread&l  immoladon ;  and 
fees  that  experiaice,  as  well  as  reasqa,  opposes  the  poUcy 
md  the  inhuniaBity  of  the  f orf eitui«  of  life;  and  when  he 
adds  to  ^1  these  the  thought  that,  after  all,  the  sentence 
may  be  unjust,  and  the  fame  of  the  victim  cleaned  when  it 
is  too  late  to  make  him  reparation,  he  will  paiuse  before  he 
pronounces  the  irreversible  decree :  at  least  he  will  maerve 
it  jas  a  desperate  remedy  for  strange  and  angular  oopur-^ 
renews  which  justify  extraordinary  measures ;  and  if  a  doubt 
occurs,  on  any  part  of  l^is  researches,  he  will  decide  in 
favor  of  that  mercy  which  he  feels  he  shall  one  day  weU 
come,  to  pardon  his  frailties,  and  cover  the  imperfections  of 
which  the  best  are  the  most  conscious. 

To  these- speculations  of  what  ought  to  be  the  feeling  of 
governors  and  of  people,  the  laws  of  Britain  f urmdi  us 
with  a  melancholy  contrast.  In  this  country  of  freedom, 
of  Christianity,  .and  of  beneficence,  which  stands  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  showering  blessings  on  due  kss  happy  part  of  che 
world,  not  only  is  the  generosity  of  Heathen  lawgivers  de- 
spised, not  only  is  the  severity  of  the  law  of  Moses  re- 
enacted,  not  only  is  the  doctrine  of  retaliation^  and  the 
more  ridiculous  idea  of  viiuiicdve  justice  supported,  but  tbe 

'  4  Black.  Com.  p.  17.— See  the  whole  of  this  Chapter. 
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punishment  of  deadi  is  the  commcm  remedy  for  commoft 
evils ;  the  Jewish  laws  are  far  exceeded,  if  not  eclipsed,  im 
barbarity ;  and  the  sanctions  of  positive  insfttistions  and  of 
natural  rights  are  enforced  by  the  same  fiieqiieat  and  awfiil 
penalty.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  a  land  of  intellect,  of 
virtue,  and  of  freedom,  should  condescend  to  use  so  de» 
structive  a  Panacea,  when  b^ghter  prospects  are  glowing 
around  her.  But  ^*  it  is  easier  Co  extirpate  maakind  thaai 
to  reform  them/'  Alas!  even  the  hope  of  extirpatjon  if 
vain.  The  number  of  ruffians,  like  that  of  men,  is  ia-> 
creased  by  the  removal  of  a  few  whose  mantle  descends,  oa 
their  successors,  with  a  doiid}ie  portion  of  their  qurit.  Tiuas^ 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  rationd  freedom,  abounding  in  every 
species  of  cluurity,  and  extending  the  blessings  of  knowledge 
and  goodness  to  the  savage  and  the  ignorant,  this  great  state 
sacrifices  a  larger  portion  of  cnminals  than  any  govern* 
ment  in  Europe ;  and  leaves  a  larger  number  behiod  to 
exceed  their  predecessors  in  cunning  and  audacity ! 

.  IIL  Putting,  then,  the  question  of  right  aside^  let  us 
examme  the  policy  which  causes  so  large  a  waste  of  life 
by  its  execution,  and  so  great  a  chance  of  impunity  by  ks 
foibearance  ;  let  us  inquire  whether  it  is  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  or  safety  of  a  great  and  generous  people  to  de« 
nounce  the  judgment  of  death  on  the  meanest  of  offendi> 
ers;  on  the  dirty  pilferers  of  a  few  shillings ;  on  miserable 
pick-pockets;  and  on  mischievous  destroyers  of  fish-ponds s 
whether  British  dignity  would  be  violate  by  the  abolitkm 
of  unexecuted  penalties,  or  the  frame  of  dvil  society  ren^ 
dered  less  secure  if  cemented  with  less  sanguinary  bondSt 
Should  the  investigation  abate  our  pride,  by  displaying  an 
error  in  our  system,  it  will  cheer  us  by  the  hope  that  a  land 
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of  equal  rights,  adorned  with  Christian  graces,  and  beau« 
tified  with  charitable  affections,  will  receive  new  vigor 
from  the  relaxation  of  overstrained  and  nerveless  cruelty^ 
and  will  rejoice  in  brighter  prospects  as  she  dispels  the 
darlmess  in  which  her  penal  institutes  have  been  too  long 
enveloped. 

In  the  Jirst  place,  then,  it  is  observable  that  severity 
so  very  undiscriminating  destroys  all  that  proportion  be* 
twe^i  crime  and  punishment,  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
prevention  of  them  both.  In  the  great'and  universal  law  of 
nature,  by  which  we  suffer  within  ourselves  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  our  errors;  that  finest  example  of  the  per- 
fect and  the  immutable  union  of  power,  wisdom  and  bene- 
ficence ;  the  proportion  is  most  minutely  and  necessaribf 
accurate.  To  follow,  even  with  unequal  steps,  the  work- 
ings  of  nature ;  to  imitate  the  marvellous  open^ons  of  the 
Great  Source  of  laws  in  the  inward  workings  of  the  heart, 
is  the  proudest  triumph  of  human  skill.  Unable  to 
form  like  him  a  rule  for  every  case,  a  remedy  for  every 
€vil;  too  ignorant  perfectly  to  design,  and  too  weak  with 
certamty  to  execute,  we  should  still  ennoble  ourselves  by 
aiming  at  perfection.  Keeping  this  lofty  end  in  view,  we 
should  endeavour  to  make  the  punishment  appear  in  some 
degree  adapted  to  the  offence,  and  study  to  inflict  no  hea- 
vier misery  than  necessity  requires.  But  it  is,  alas!  our 
strange  policy  to  reverse  the  simplest  maxims  of  reason  and 
of  nature.  Instead  of  throwing  round  our  laws  a  kind  of 
holy  veneration  by  adding  promptitude  to  their  sentences, 
and  certainty  to  their  terrors ;  instead  of  engaging  the 
heart  in  their  defence,  by  the  evidence  of  th«ir  genial  influ- 
ence, we  alienate  it  by  confounding  errors  and  crimes  i 
bringing  to  one  dreadful  level  the  pilferer  and  the  assa^sin,^ 
the  traitor  and   the  gipseyj  by  denouncing   on  them  a 
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desdny  in  which  all  distinctions  are  confounded.  Assuming 
dt  once  the  unrelenting  coldness  and  the  ridiculous  paradox 
of  Stoicism,  we  act  as  though  we  despised  all  feeling  as 
aflfectation  and  weakness,  and  regarded  as  equal  in  guik 
every  deviation  from  virtue.  The  follies  which  Horace 
derides  as  a  speculative  absurdity,  confined  to  the  unshaved 
philosophers  of  his  age,  who  were  pelted  by  the  ragged 
boys  of  the  ruder  populace,  we  embody  in  our  lawsf  we 
display  in  frequent  executions;  and  we  msuntahi  in  the 
bosom  of  a  generous,  a  free,  and  a  Christian  people.  Now 
to  say  nothing  of  the  waste  of  life  required  to  sustain  or 
satisfy  the  dignity  of  our  penal  code,  its  effect  on  those  k 
is  intended  to  deter,  is  very  far  not  only  from  tliat  which 
could  palliate  its  horrors,  but  what  it  is  intended  to  produce. 
The  mass  of  the  community,  incapable  of  abstract  reason- 
ing, calculate  the  measure  of  crime  from  the  degree  of  pa- 
nishment.  We  should  also  remember  that  it  is  never 
without  much  hesitation,  that  the  paths  of  rectitude  are 
totally  abandoned.  The  phantom  which  allures  the  hesi- 
tating culprit  to  cross  the  boundary  of  virtue,  wears  a  ra- 
diant disguise,  and  he  yields  to  its  allurements  rather  from 
want  of  firmness  than  determined  villainy.  In  Ais  perilous 
but  not  hopeless  condition  the  law  finds  him  as  a  trans- 
gressor i  cuts  off  all  retreat ;  appals  him  with  the  prospect 
of  infamous  death,  upon  confession  or  discovery ;  proclaims 
him  equd  in  guilt  to  the  most  guilty ;  and  excites  the  hope 
of  impunity  by  renewed  audacity,  and  by  excesses  more 
deadly  to  the  injured,  but  not  more  fatal  to  the  perpetrator* 
Thus  is  he  animated  with  all  the  energy  of  despair  to  en- 
gage in  a  warfare  against  society,  which  terminates  only  with 
his  miserable  existence.  * 

'  <<  Nee  vincet  ratio  hoc  tantuzndem  ut  pecCet  idemqae 
Qui  teneros  caules  alieai  Jfregerit  borti 
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It  would  be  easy,  but  unpleasant,  to  multiply  proofs  of 
these  reasonings  from  the  annals  of  modem  history,  or 
ibc  incidents  of  ordinary  life.  Let  murder  be  punished 
with  death,  and  robbery  with  exile,^  and  you  combine  in 
iavor  of  the  prevention  of.  the  former  all  the  remaining 
tenror  of  shedding  blood,  with  the  fear  of  a  weightier 
punishment.  Visit  them  both  with  the  same  levelling  pe<- 
nalties,  and  you  offer  as  a  premium  to  the  highwayman  to 
slaughta*  him  whom  he  has  plundered,  the  hppe  of 
greater  security.  The  vagrant,  who  is  liable  to  be  hanged 
9a  a  gipsey,  may  steal  horses  or  children  ;  rob  fish-ponds 
or  treasuries ;  kill  deer  or  moaarchs,  without  incurring  any 
new  lialnlity.  Thus,  if  we  punish  shop-lifting  smd  treascai 
alike,  in  endeavouring  to  protect  the  counter  we  ai^e  en^ 
dangering  the  secretary's  office.  In  making  the  forgery  of 
ooe  pound  and  ten  thousand  alike  capital,  we  are  exposing 
instead  of  defending  that  Commercial  property  to  which  to 
many,  lives  have  been  so  vainly  sacrificed.  We  expend  oitir 
artilleiry  in  the  destruction  of  a  cottage,  instead  of  reserving 
it  for  the  fortress.  Now  it  would  be  sufficiently  afilicting 
if  the  triumph  which  guilt  wins  from  the  indiscnmi* 
nate  severity  were  obtained  'from  the  lenity  of  gover*- 
nors ;  but  when  the  level  is  produced  by  raising  the 
less  to  the  standard  of  the  greater,  when  pain  and  punish* 
ment  are  made  the  causes  of  guilt,  the  mind  finds  no  con- 
solation on  which  it  can  repose ;  sees  no  i^elieving  tint  on 
which  it  can  find  a  relief  from  the  gloom  of  the  picture  ;  ^1 
is  cheerless,  gloomy,  and  terrible. 


Et  qui  nocturnus  diviim  sacra  legerit.    AnsiT 

RbGULA  PECCATIS  QU^  KENAS  DIRIOlET  i&QUAS  ! 

Nam}  ut  ferula  caesos  meritum  majora  sublre 
Verbera  non  vereor,"  &c. 

See  Hon  Sat.  iii.  lib.  ^.  lin.  117-^121 
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Another  effect  of  the  frequent  denunciation  of  death  is 
the  inrention  of  additional  indignities  and  tortures.  If  we 
begin  the  scale  of  legislation  with  slight  penalties,  we  'shall 
have  ample  room  to  increase  the  punishment  according  to 
the  enormity  of  the  offence,  or  the  exigence  of  the  occa- 
&on.  But  tyrants,  who,  feeling  neither  capacity  nor  desire 
for  reforming  the  vicious,  punished  sdmost  every  offence 
with  the  worst  of  penalties,  were  compelled  to  invent  ex* 
quisite  tortures  to  precede,  and  new  horrors  to  accompany* 
its  execution,  when  they  wished  to  display  a  signal  example 
of  their  vengeance.  To  these  dreadful  efforts  of  perverse 
ingenuity,  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  species>  the  martyrs 
to  the  love  of  freedom,  and  of  purity  of  conscience,  have 
been  made  the  victims*  The  flame  is  hapjMly  extinguished 
but  the*  embers  are  yet  surviving,  '  Impotent  vengeance  is 
excited  at  the  death  of  the  traitor,  and  at  the  grave  of  the 
smcide.  Decency  surely  would  suggest  that  when  the 
q>irit  is  gone  to  its  great  account ;  when  the  real  object 
of  laws  is  beyond  their  power ;  when  he  can  no  longer 
palliate  or  defend  his  errors ;  it  is  unfeeling  and  wanton  to 
violate  our  best  feelings  for  the  sake  of  a  wretched  spec- 
tacle; it  is  cowardly  to  prey  upon, a  carcase;  it  is  barba- 
rous to  add  horror  to  the  despair  of  relatives  already  petri- 
fied by  the  sudden  and  horrible  stroke.  All  this,  however, 
^th  grateful  exultation  we  acknowledge,  are  trivial  evils 
when  compared  to  that  infernal  malignity  which  the  re- 
finements of  torture  stamped  upon  the  features  of  our 
species ! 

A  third  evil,  still  more  extensive,  results  from  the  same 
prolific  cause.  After  all  the  miseries  we  have  stated,  as  in* 
volved  in  die  severity  of  our  laws,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact 
diat,  great  as  the  number  of  our  executibns  are,  they  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  list  of  offenders.  The  due  execution  of 
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Ae  laws  is  prevented  by  their  severity ;  they  are  strained 
till  they  lose  their  vigor^  and  become  impotent  from  the, 
same  cause  which  renders  them  unpopular.     Prosecutors, 
juries  and  judges,  all  who  have  human  feelings  and  human 
frailties,  feel  that  to  enforce  the  statute  which  will  cut  short 
their  fellow  creatures*  space  of  repentance,  for  the  lower 
order  of  capital  offences,  would  be  to  fix  endless  misery  on  their 
own  bosoms.    Nothing  can  prove  the  impolicy  and  injustice 
of  a  system  more  clearly,  than  that  it  is  involuntarily  op- 
posed by  the  best  feelings  of  the  most  virtuous  men.    The 
effects  of  their  forbearance  are  scarcely  less  portentous, 
although  less  dismal,  than  the  cool  performance  of  their  • 
duty.    It  produces  a  variety  of  collateral  evils,  varying  with 
the  condition  of  the  party  relenting,   and  establishes  one 
great  and  perpetual  source  of  villainy,  which  arises  alike 
from  the  niercy  by  whomsoever  it  is  exteihded.    If  the  in- 
jured party  declines  th^e  prosecution,  the  criminal,  undis- 
graced  and  unpunished,  is  emboldened  by  success  to  plunge 
into  blacker  guilt.     If  the  jury  acquit,  where  the  evidence 
urges  them  to  condemn,  diey  violate  the  sacred  obligation 
by  which  they  are  bound  j  they  look  on  perjury  as  an  ami- 
able weakness;  and  even  value  themselves  on  an  act  which 
shakes  piurity  and  justice  to  the  very  centre.     They  thus 
establish-  a  precedent  hostile  to  the  loftiest  principle  of  the 
British  constitution  ;  a  precedent  which  leads  the  guilty  to 
hope,  but  compels  the  innocent  to  tremble.     For  if  the 
guardiahs  of  our  rights  may  be  moved  with  pity  to  acquit, 
they  may  be  excited  from  indignation  to  condemn ;  from 
evanescent  feeling  they  may  commit  a  compassionate  per- 
jury, which  may  give  the  disaffected  a  practical  lesson  how 
they  may  betray  our  most  inviolable  liberties.     Supposing, 
then,  prosecutors    and  juries    do   their  duties,    and  we 
leave  it^with  the  judge  to  par4on  or  to  condemn,  still  are  the 
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mischiefs  which  flow  from  such  an  arrangement  too 
evident  to  be  disguised.  The  practice  of  our  courts  must 
be  rendered  a  confused  mass  of  anomaly  and  contradiction, 
whikt  one  judge  thmks  an  offence  venial^  at  which  another 
reddens  with  indignation.  What  in  one  county,  and  at  one 
assiz^  is  punished  as  felony,  in  the  next  circuit,  or  next 
year,  will  be  visited  with  trifling  penalties.  The  whim,  the 
caprice,  the  humor,  or  the  appetite  of  the  magistrate,  will 
decide  the  fate  of  the  criminal,  which  may  thus  sometimes  be 
ii^uenced  by  circumstances  for  which  he  is  far  from  being 
re^nsible.  Besides,  a  Briton  who  prides  himself  on  the 
trial  by  jury  as  his  dearest  inheritance,  the  proudest 
boast  of  the  most  exalted  country,  will  ask  on  the, 
execution  of  a  criminal  for  a  minor  offence,  has  this 
man  been  tried?  The  jury  found,  indeed,  the  simple  fact 
of  his  guilt  in  one  instance,  from  which  the  judge  derived 
his  authority  to  condemn.  But  how  often  is  it  that  it  is  not 
the  fact  on  which  his  life  or  death  is  dependent.  His  for- 
mer character,  his  demeanour  in  prison,  his  confession  or 
defence,  all  that  the  jury  did  not  because  they  could  not 
find,  zre  facts  left  to  the  decision  of  the  magistrate.  Surely 
this  is  a  most  singular  and  dreadful  power,  which  must  excite 
our  apprehensions  if  we  call  to  mind  the  prejudices  and  su« 
perstitions  of .  a  Hale,  or  the  enomnities  and  terrors  of  a 
Jefferies. 

Serious  as  these  evils  appear,  they  are  far  exceeded  by 
the  wide  and  sweeping  consequences  which  this  tenderness 
produces.  In  all  the  modes  of  its  exercise  to  which  we 
have  referred,  a  constant  strife  is  maintained  between  the 
laws  and  the  feelings ;  between  civil  institutions  and  the 
dictates  of  nature.  The  latter  is  perpetually  striving  to  re- 
gain her  rightful  influence,  and  obtains  so  many  partial 
triumphs  by  risings  which  no  arts  can  suppress  that  the 
enactqpients  by  which  she  is  rr^press^d  are  frequently  dis. 
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graced^  We  find  an  enemy  where  we  should  acknowledge 
a  director,  and  thus  our  vigor  is  impaired  by  perpetus^ 
Struggles, .  and  our  consistency  lost  by  perpetual 
compromise.  The  yoice  of  humanity  will  and  must  be 
heard ;  aod  if  we  refuse  to  attend  to  it  in  framing  our 
laws,  we  shall  find  it  arresting  their  execution.  Thus 
the  severity  destroys  the  certainty  of  punishment.  Insteadlr 
of  beautiful  harmony  and  exact  proportion,  all  is  anomalous 
and  discordaiify  variable  as  the  sendisients  of  individuals, 
land  uncertain  as  the  strange  and  mysterious  movements  of 
Hidignation  and  of  kindness.  Thus  the  thsH^ne  of  justice, 
instead  of  appearing  on  a  lofty  eminence,  inspiring  venera-* 
tion  by  its  rectitude,  and  commanding  awe  by  ks  tempered 
dignity,  becomes  the  stormy  seat  of  contending  passions ; 
a  seat  whose  foundations  are  unstable,  and  whose  decrees 
resemble  in  mutability  the  common  chances  which  they 
should  control.  The  very  end  of  laws  is  thus  over- 
thrown. He  who  goes  unpunished,  lest  he  should  be  vi-» 
sited  with  too  heavy  an  infliction,  is  addressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Cicero  to  the  trembling  conspirator,  *'  Nos  pa* 
timur  hebescere  aciem  hujus  auctoritatis  ;  habemus  emax 
hujusmodi  senatusconsultum,  verumtamenmclusumin  tabuMs 
tanqtwm  gladium  in  vagina  reconditum :  quo  ex  senatuscon^ 
sutto  conf'e^Hm  interfecimn  te  esse  convenit.  Vivis  et  vivisnon 

AD  BEP0NEND4M   SMJ>  AD    CONFJRMANDAM   AUDACIAM .^'-^ 

Here  the  cause  and  the  effect  are  both  developed  and  ex- 
plained. 

In  an  age  the  most  enlightened,  whai  the  secrels  of 
nature,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind  have  been  explored 
by  wonderful  and  felicitous  exerdons ;  in  an  age  of  cha- 
rity, unlimited  as  distress,  and  at  once  eager  and  diffuse ; 
in  a  country  boasting  the  unsullied  purity  of  her  magis* 

'  Cic.  in  Cat.  2  ctu 
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trates/  and  the  sple^or  of  an  inimitable  Gonstitiittony  the 
laws,  i;diich  affect  life,  are  at  once  t^T3)Ie  and  uncertain; 
and  so  singular  is  the  perversion  of  v^orous  energies  and 
good  mtaitioAs,  that  punishment  and  pardon^ustice  and 
mercy —tend,  as  we  have  showHt  by  their  immediate  effects^ 
to  increase  the  numberis  and  deepen  the  guilt  of  the  c^en^ 
ders.  We  derive^  however,  solid  consolation  from  the  sound* 
Hess  of  die  general  stamina  of  the  heart  of  the  state— -which 
ve  believe  to  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  prevent  the  defect 
from  estmding  to  the  vitals,  and  finally  tlunighgradually  to 
rqpel  a  blemish  which  has  long  slackened  her  matchless 
energy,  and  impaired  the  beauty  which  is  destined 
to  bloom  with  new  graces^  and  to  throw  a  lovely  enchant* 
ment  over.  regi<»is  now  desolate,  and  unfruitful. 

Most  of  the  errors  which  have  misled  large  pordons  of 
mankind,  and  which  the  increase  of  knowledge  has  in  due 
time  exploded,  will  be  found  to  have  derived  their  origin 
from  very  single  and  very  amiaUe  principles  :-Hi  circum«> 
stance  tending  gready  to  encourage  onr  lofdest  hopes  for 
the  fiituxe  destiny  of  our  species.  The  whole  of  the  abuses 
and  anomalies  of  legislation,  with  all  their  mighty  effects  on 
the  fate  and  character  of  nadons,  s^th  to  have  arisen  from 
those  popular  errors  wfaicb,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
essay,  we  attempted  to  unveil*  Those  various  and  dis* 
cc^rdant  ideas,  by  which  the  process  of  civil  iAstttutions  is 
r^resented,  appeared  to  arise  from  not  confining  ourselves . 
to  the  simple  idea,  which  has  nevertheless  been  often  ad- 
mitted, that  the  end  of  all  penal  laws,  and  of  all  punish- 
ments, is  the  promotion  and  increase  of  happiness  and  of 
virtue.  It  was  the  admission  of  what  is  improperly  termed 
••  VjNWCTiFM  JuBTiaf*  into  our  imaginauons,  which  has 
caused  much  <>f  our  perplexky  and  inccmsistency  :  and 
this  drcumstsoice^  with  the  introducdon  of  mejcy  as  opr 
posed  to  }usdce,  arose  from  the  same  source  to  which  may 

Vol.  III.      Pom.  No.  V.  K 
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be  traced  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  glories  and  of  the 
idolatries  of  the  heathen  world.  Dreadful  rites,  fantastijC 
superstitions,  and  bloody  massacres,  may  be  traced  to  a 
single  rhetorical  figure.  It  is  to  that  charming  principle 
which,  by  a  kind  of  magic^.  imparts  life  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects; which  connects  the  world  of  morality  with  the 
world  of  sensation,  and  the  world  .of  nature  with  them 
both ;  which  peoples  every  lovely  recess,  and  every  rocky 
eminence,  with  imagined  beings;  which  places  a  ruling 
spirit  in  the  storm,  and  a  nymph  by  the  ^^  haunted  stream;'' 
wfaidi  gives  a  separate  existence  to  virtues,  to  principle^ 
an4  to  passions  ;  that  we  owe  the  popular  ideas  of  mercy 
and  of  justice,  with  all  the  hypotheses,  that  have  been 
founded  upon  them,  and  all  the .  laws  which  tyranny,  or 
mistaken  policy,  has  justified  by  their  aid,  Wi^  have  thus 
acquired  the  idea,  and  embodied  the  image  of.  a  beings 
foimded  on  some  mysterious  laws,  by  which  God  himself 
is  bound,  who  regmres  an  evil  to.  be  suffer^  comt 
mensurate  to  every,  evil  committed ;  who  beholds  meii 
from  some  stormy  eminence  blindly  rushing  into  guilt,  and 
insists  on  their  being  made  to  suffer,  riot  to  prevent  others 
from  becoming  guilty,  but  because  they  are  themselves 
wicked.  Mercy  was  then  imaged,  as  embodying  the 
gentler  and  kindlier  emotiona  of  the  heart,  in  the  shape  of 
a  lovely  and  pitying  angel,  to  turn  aside  the  vengeful  sword 
of  justice,  and  supplicate  for  the  pardon  of  the  offender. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty — the 
Source  of  all  authority,  jand  the  model  of  all  legislation— r 
prove  the  gross  misapplication  of  terms  by  which  we  have 
been  deluded.  Every  thing  tends  to  show  ,us,  that  he 
knows  no  division  of  character;  no  opposition  of  per- 
fections ;  no  contention  of  feelings  or  ,  passions— ?That, 
acting  with  one  design,  with  all  means  and  events  fully 
open  to  his  omniscient  eye,  he  framed  every  law  of  na« 
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tare ;  adapted  every  penalty ;  inflicted  every  correction ; 
dispensed  every  affliction,  to  raise  his  <:reatureis  to  a  state  of 
purity  which  must  render  them  infinitely  blessed.  The 
tempests  and  hurricanes,  wMch  dispel  the  contagion  of  the 
atmosphere,  are  fit  emblems  of  the  stormy  passions  which 
desolate  the  moral  world  with  ruins,  but  which  prepare  it 
for  the  triumphant  course  of  goodness  and  of  truth.  Pos- 
sessed of  the  amplest  means,  the  Great  Father  of  Spirits 
has  so  fitted  his  laws  for  every  occasion,  and  every  heart, 
that  he  plans  with  a  certainty  of  succeeding.  Mercy,  or 
rather  beneficence,  is  the  foimdatbn  of  his  designs ;  Jus^ 
,tice,  or  discipline  preparatory  to  happiness,  the  means  of 
thar  success,  and  the  pioneer  of  their  triumph.  Actuated 
by  a  similar  motive,  the  legislator,  who  is  also  the  friend 
of  his  species,  would  imitate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  models, 
at  present,  indeed,  but  dimly  seen,  of  perfect  wisdom. 
Laying  down  the  same  principle,  to  employ  the  least  pos<- 
sible  evil  in  the  production  of  the  greatest  possible  good, 
he  would  take  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  for  the  basis,  and 
interweave  them  with  the  whole  of  his  system.  If  bene- 
ficence be  alvirays  his  object,  and  pain  sometimes  his  means, 
true  and  genuine  feeling  will  see  the  execution  of  his  pe- 
nalties, not,  indeed,  without  emotion,  but  without  a  wish 
to  see  his  operations  suspended.  His  laws  will  be  the  per- 
fi^tion  of  his  reason ;  his  reason,  the  offspring  alike  of  his 
understanding  and  his  heart*  All  will  be  evident,  simple, 
and  consistent.  The  great  laws  of  Heaven  will  be  seen  in 
beautiful  ^miiiiature ;  the  same  in  their  design,  and  the  same 
in  their  tendency  ;  till  the  image  of  God  glows  once  more 
in  the  features  of  man. 

In  this  world,  indeed,  we  never  anticipate  the  completion 
of  so  pure  a  system ;  yet  to  imagine  and  to  desire  it,  is  to 
grow  hearer  to  its  attainment.  Such  a  reformation  only 
is   our  present  object,  as  shall  ameliorate  and  soften  our 
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legislative  provisionsy  and  adapt  dliem  (o  the  nnpn^Temente 
oi  human  reason.  And  surely  when  we  reflect  on  the 
triumphs  so  lately  won  in  the  great  i^use,  and  the  talents 
now  occupied  in' the  mighty  contest  between  prejudice  and 
reason^  we  may  indulge  without  folly  in  hopes  which,  to 
the  sensual  and  the  worldly,  may  appear  somewhat  roman* 
tic.  If  we  carry  our  views  back  a  very^  few  generations, 
we  shall  be  amazed  and  delighted  at  the  progress  of  our 
species,  and  the  reforms  of  legislation  and  of  government. 
To  speak  only  of  the  former ;  \fe  see  how  recent  the  time 
when  the  profession  of  that  faith,  which  now  <*  exalts  its 
mitred  frontin  our  Courts  and  Parliaments,'^  was  considered 
'as  deserving  of  death  here,  and  of  endless  torments  her^ 
after  j  when  the  altars  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  were  stained 
and  polluted  with  the  blood  of  his  closest  and  brightest 
followers  ;  when  it  was  law  to  torture  unb^iding  virtve ; 
law  to  niaintain  the  ignorance  of  the  poor ;  law  to  destroy 
truth ;  law  to  murder  in  the  name  of  religion  ;  when  tyranny 
was  practised,  and  enormities  were  committed  **  by  divine 
right;*'  and  when  every  thing  dignified  and  cheering  was; 
compelled  to  seek  the  peaceful  recesses  which  yet  remained 
unpolluted.  In  the  last  few  years  more  advances  have  beea 
made  towards  true  purity  and  greatness,  than  \a  seyera) 
;^ges  preceding  the  reviiral  of  intellect  and  of  freedom.  We 
are  yet  fresh  from  the  greatest  victory  ever  won,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  greatest  battle  ever  fought  by  mor- 
tals ;  by  which  a  termination  was  placed  to  a  legalist  sySf 
tem  of  robbery,  torture,  and  death  ;  -a  deadly  cancer  waar 
plucked  from  the  vitals  of  our  state ;  and  a  savage  conti* 
rient  emancipated  from  the  horrors  with  which  its  Christian 
brethren  had  long  distracted  and  enslaved  it,  aii^  produced 
from  its  agonies  a  revenue  of  exhaustless  degradation  an4 
misery.,to  themselves.  Of  what  should  he  despair  which 
is  truly  good  and  great,  when  we  remember  with  honest 
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profe  tkat  the  traffic  in  human  (>onee  and  siniews ;  the 
«abie  profit  upcii  rakery  j  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  ai 
shi^le  branch  of  C6iBfii^<^^  is  no^,  by  an  act  introduced 
by  oM  o(  the  bnghtest  omaittentd  of  the  catfse  of  manly^ 
£reedom  and  temperate  reform,  made  a  Felony  I  Last 
Ses^m  a  triun^^  most  brilliant  was  obtained  without  the 
aid  of  eloquence  or  of  party;  unopposed;  undelayed; 
almost  unnoticed*  Laws  which,  ten  years  ago^  were  con* 
sidered  as  necessary  to  the  being  6f  our  Church'  establish** 
ment^  were  repealed  as  monstrous  anomalies,  "irhich  were 
Hm&at  too  absurd  to  be  attacked.  In  the  mtean  tiihe,  the 
education  of  the  diildren  of  the  poor,  ikt  great  work 
'which  invigorates  aU  &e  hope^,  and  brightens  sdl  the  prosi* 
pects  of  a  nation,  haa  b6en  advancing  widi  an  almost  magical 
rapidby.  Ey  cherishing  the  generous  sentiments  ojf  youth;  b^ 
rasing  the  eyes  jnst  opencxi  on  ear^i  to  heaven ;  by  throwing 
loimd  the  mgenuou^  mind  a  talisnum^  which  wiU  preserve 
dier  aitlessness  of  childhood  aimdst  the  experience  of  age, 
we  have  added  new  energies  to  the  very  hem  of  the  State* 
Fhibnthropy  is  sinning  in  Britain  in  the  midst  of  the  hor^ 
xoes  which  convulse  die  contin^t.  By  union  of  heart ; 
by  annihilation  of  bigoiary ;  by  cordiality  ci  parties ;  by 
glowing  charity ;  by  hopeb,  inoreasmg  widi  our  resources, 
we  are  preparing  for  the  high  station  of  the  bene£atctors  of 
the  nnoiUghtened  regions  of  our  terrestrial  abode. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  i^efir^  from  a  cor^  burst  of  con« 
gratubtionr  at  tlie  characters  of  l!hose,  who  have  triumphant 
admiration  at  the  laborsof  those  who  areei^aged  indie; 
,€anse  c^that  legislative  referm,  which  is  so'  gently  and  yet  so 
fiusely  invigc^ratmg  the  decayed  energies  of  British  equity, 
Tix)&e,  indeed,  who  d^inguished  themselves  in  the  great 
caQse^>wiudiwehave  justalkided,  have  inscribed thdrname^ 
deeply  in  the  hearts  of  a  pec^le  exulting  in  the  compledoh' 
if  a  Mrdy  act  of  jiBtice-— of  a  nation  in  conscience  un-' 
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burthexiedi  and  in  i  natMrealmost  reho^ated**The  genetous 
eloquence  and  fervent  zqai  of  a  Wilb^force,  the  masculine 
energy  a^  blasting  phjUppic  ipf  a  Fox,  and  the  unwearied^ 
though  humbler,  labors,  adorned  by  the  Scriptural  sin^>licity 
of  a  Cl^rk^on,  ha^  left  it  dubious  whether  the  curses  and 
horrors  of  the  iniquitous  ^traffic  were  naiore  degrading,  or 
the  struggle  by  which  it  was  abolished  more  glorious  for 
human  nature.  Nor  can  any  true  friend .  of  humanity  for- 
get that .  peaceable  and  unearthly  sect ;  .the  only  sect,  it  is 
xiot  invidipus  to  mendoui  who  retpin  the  purity  of  pri^tive 
religion  unstained  with  thq  vices;  whp  seem  like  a  sacred 
ark  embellished  with  small  ex|:emat  ornament,  destined  to 
preserve  the  principles  of  love  and  jieace  and  goodness 
inviolate  amidst  an  miiversal  degradation^  whose  charity  19 
more  a  principle  than  a  feeling,  and  whose,  zeal,  if  .only  on 
great  occasions,  splendid,  is  always  bright^  and  pure,  and 
directed  to  Heaven ;  who  steadily  lay  the  foundadon  of  im« 
provement  without  coveting  the  glory  of  success ;  and  who 
reap  all  th^  glands,  9nd  derive  all  their  rewards  front  the 
calm  satisfaction  and  imsullied  piurity  of  their  own  bosoms* 
Equally  impossible  is  it  not  to  assign  the  first  place  in  die 
rank  of  litar^  champic^sto  that  great  periodical  work, 
which,  has  maintained  an  almost  magical  influence  on  the 
tastes  and  feelings  of  the  country— -vt^h  has  shone  un^ 
rivalled  in  almost  every  depa:rtment  of  knowledge  and  of 
taste,  and  has  raised  the  mind  of  the  natkm  to  a  tone  of 
philosophic  thinking,  bold  without  rashness ;  and  has  joy* 
fuUy  and  gracefully  offered  all  its  green  ind  unfading  laurels 
on  the  shrine  of  freedom  and  beneficence.  The  legal  pro* 
fession^  whicii  has)>een  frequendy  r^resented  as  cold,  un- 
feeling, and  contracted,  boasts  a  Romilly  and  a  Brougham, 
who  have  in  their  turns  shone  as  the  advocates  of  free  dis* 
cussion  and  of  public  virtue,  and  are  yet  destined  for  more 
complete  and  more  extensive  victories.    Whether  we  con* 
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template  the  proverbial  integrity  and  unblemisbed  faith,  the 
steady  zeal  and  unwearied  {>er8everance  of  the  former,  oc 
&e  mat(:hless  vijgor  of  understanding,  the  stiipeiudoiis  poweri 
aihd  concentration '  of  thciught,  and  the  never^fiiiiing  re« 
sources  of  the  latter,  we  feel  that  pleasure  which  greaiM 
leadbg  spirits  kindk  within  Us  When  directing  a  noble  causes 
They  cast  a  ludtre  around  that  diffiises  itself  over  the  fnorar 
landscape,  and  which  beams  ilpon  us  like  the  first  dawmngs 
of  that  perfect  light,  which  shall  gently  be  diffused  on  the 
long  desolated  regions  of  a  peaceful,  a  united,  and  a  bloom* 
rog  world. 

But  it  is  not  the  beauty  of  this  periishable  scene -**ofthb 
glittering  and  evanescent  bubtde,  that  is  alone  impaired  \^ 
the  magic  influence  of  the  phantom  of  vindictive  justice. 
It  has  thrown  2k  awful  gloom  over  our  prospects  of  that 
maturity  of  beings— that  stable  inheritance,  which  should 
charm  away  the  weariness  of  life,  by  beaihmg  over  the  dark- 
ness of  the  grave.  By  the  dreary  and  chilling  visions  it  has 
produced,;  the  destiny  of  a^ecies  has  been  involved  in  in- 
conceivable horrcNTS  ;  the  springs  of  heavenfly  comfort 
have  been  dried  up;  and  the  sublime  religion  which  should 
clothe  humanity  with  comfort  and  with  radiance,  has  been 
figured  as  a  deadly  enchantress,  blasting  the  loftiest  anti- 
cipations of  nature  and  of  reason.  The  same  fallacy,  which 
has  deprived  our  laws  of  their  vigor,  has  nerved  the  arm 
of  the  bigot,  and  darkened  the  imagination  of  the  pious. 
By  the  aid  of  this  terrible  personification,  the  Great  Father 
of  Spirits  is  represented  as  preparing,  by  all  the  revolutions 
of  time^  and 'the  great  workings  of  his  invidble  hand,  for 
the  sacrifice  of  a  large  pbrtidn  of  his  ofilspring ;  as  ccmse- 
eratmg  this  beautiful  system  a'temple  for  the  great  immo- 
lation of  man  at  the  shrine  of  Almighty  Justice ;  and  as 
compiled,  by  the  same  stern  and  biasing  attribute,  to  pre- 
esve  for  ever  his  loftiest  works  as  specimens  of  failure  and 
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of  deformltf.  The  last  dspby  of  lus  unvoled  iM^estys 
the  final  tiiimqph  of  hb  perfectioaft ;  tbe  m^hliftt  c&rt  of 
hb  power,  ia  piduredaa  cottfening  imwMrtalky  on  guik ;, 
odi&ig  agooiea  to  remoisej^  and  ibries  to  deqpair;  aad 
darkening^  with  etenai  viatb»  an  iflamefMie  ftagmefit  of  the 
imrrerstk  The  avfol  period^  to  which  Revelation  encou^ 
teges -Hi  to  look  &m  Ae&fl  devekipenieitt  of  all  the  un« 
certatndes  and  dislrecscs  of  ibk  mortal  scene,  is  clouded 
with  horrors,  coaparsd  to  whidi  death  is  lovely,  and  no* 
tUngik^  cheering ;  die  <^Kning  of  a  state  more  myste* 
rious  than  the  ages  which  have  preceded  its  arrival;  a  state 
of  nun  uachacig^le  a»  the  throne  of  the  Univesrsal 
FairexMu  Either  this:  deadly  condusicm  of  the  dispensations 
cf  Hedtven  was/the  end  to  whidi  it  directed  aB  ks  of&m^ 
tiom ;  either  the  gfimpses  of  celestial  light  vi^th  which 
Mirth  has  :been,  blessed  and  piirified»  were  sent  but  (o 
difepen  en^Uktf  mnhskm  aM  remedSess  ruih,*  or  its  de<^ 
«gtis  haye  bejen  baffled  by  a  spirit  more  powerful  tfava  the 
4flting1kty/  in  the  tiadst  of  the  world,  reduced  to  its.pri* 
tttevai  diaoa,  thtt.  grgantic  and  infernal  being  is  represented 
tp  ues.  a^  striding  f  r»taii^ant  over  the  n»ssii^  ruins  of  th0 
oncei  majestk-'temipie  of  hisnan  virtue;  pointing  to  the 
countless  getienltions  awakened  but  to  suiler;  and  scowling, 
vith  malignant  exukition,  on  tht  stress  gloom  of  eternal 
inght  he  has  poured  on  the  wretdied,  rendered  visiUe  only 
by  a  deadly  glave  irom  the  brightness  of  heaven*  And  ^ 
tim  unutterable  honror;  sdl  this  ^irorse  than  ruin  of  mil* 
lions  of  mindbb  stamped  with  l^  image  of  God ;  all  thia 
(reni0Qdotts  wreck  of  his  subUmest  works,  to  satisfy  the 
laws,  whidv  he:  promulgatod  at  die  noblest  of  his  biessK 
ings,  the  fairest  of  his  g^^ft^  the  simetest  esprebriims  of  hia 
nsercy:  ail  theie  strange  dishisicsis;  these  visions  of  terr^>. 
wiijb  their  hoKMiribie  eoasequraces,  are  the  offspring  o£ 
the  great  Demon  of  Vindi^ve  Justice*  Let   this  basden 
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pluAfblii  be  once  dispetted^  and  the  pto&pdtts  dk  our  species 
will  be  clear  and  gknious ;  tre  dndlhear,  in  every  charm  of 
nature,  in  every  a^ection  of  the  heart,  in  every  sorrow,  aai 
m  every  vidmtude,  the  stiil  small  voice  of  universal  mercy* 
The  plan  of  Heaven  wiU  be  phan,  consistent^  and  subUme. 
The  Doty  will  then  sqipear  at  once  beneficed  in  his  de- 
signs, and  infallible  in  ihdr  completicm;  as  actuated  bf 
p^ections  which  could  never  for  a  moment  dash ;  so  har- 
monious as  to  need  no  reccmdliation;  so  blended  as  to  be 
inciqpable  of  disumon;  so  lovely  as  to  cherish  no  vengeance; 
so   perfect  as  to  admit  of  no  change.     FiUed  with  this 
grestt  idea,  we  shall  see,  with  unearthly  gladness,  the  gireat 
Spirit  of  Love  silently  working  out  its  eternal  purposes,  in 
all  the  varieties  of  human  character,  in  all  the  loveliness  ol 
human  virtue,  and  in  all  the  partial  clouds  which  remind 
Us  we  are  but  in  the  infsmcy  of  our  being ;   we  shall  be-^ 
hold  through  every  revelation,  every  command,  every  law 
of  purity,  this  principle  breathing  in  all  its  freshness; 
touching  die  strings  of  life  with  gentle  transport ;  gradu« 
^\f  modiJPying  earth  to  the  likeness  of  heaven — *^  in  infi- 
.  mte  progression  from  seeming  evil  still  educk^  good*'-— 
and  shedding  in  our  hearts  all  the  joy  which  we  are  aUe 
to  endsre.     Our  views  will  be  carried  on  far,  very  far, 
beyond  the  grave,-  through  other  preparatory  dispensations 
stilt  rising  in  glory,  to  the  fulness  of  all  its  joys.    The 
light  which  first  beamed  on  the  newly-created  system; 
which  has,  through  all  ages,  been  gathering  lostre;  which 
beams  on  us  now  in  holy  glimpses  of  heaven ;  shall  lead  us 
'  onward  over  the  ashes  of  the  universe ;  shall  inspire  us  to 
.  tread  securely  on  the  great  sepulchre  of  lime ;  shall  shine 
uiudouded  over  the  enchanting  paradise  of  the  blessed; 
and  from  those  glorious  mansions  shall  spread  over  every 
deaolate  region ;  illuminate  uimumbered  worlds,  emerg* 
ing  from  the  gloom  of  a  second  chaos,  in  all  the  beauties 
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of  a  second  Eden ;  verdant  vrkh  everlasting .  fipiing ;  and 
filled  with  the  joys  of  the  deathless  re-unioti  of  friendship, 
the  unsullied  purity  of  new-born  virtue,  and  the  melody  <?f 
universal  thankfulness.  Then  the  vivifying  touch  of  Divine 
Love  shall  shed,  on  their  enraptured  inhabitants,  at  once  the 
bloom  of  youth,  the  vigor  of  manhood,  s(nd  the  venerable 
sanctity  of  age ;  restoring  the  purity  of  childhood,  and  more 
than  exceeding  its  most  enchanting  visions ;  esqpanding  the 
gehius  with  higher  desires,  and  animating  the  hopes  with 
brighter  prospects;  and  thus  shall  commence  a  new  stage  of 
progression,  unpolluted  by  guilt  or  by  sorrow,  with  a  scene 
of  happiness  marvellous  as  the  power  of ,  the  great  Law- 
giver, boundless  as  his  creation,  and  stable  as  the  pillars  of 
his  everlasting  throne.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  God's  vast  and 
happy  family,  standing  on  an  eminence,  far  above  error 
and  weakness,  we  shall  scan,  at  a  glance,  the  little  portion 
of  his  great  operations,  comprised  in  that  space  we  now 
consider  as  gl<:)oniy  and  as  long,  as'  a  short  parenthesis  in 
eternity;    we  shall  contemplate  the  progress  of  distant 
worlds  in  various  stages  of  progression ;  and  we  shall,  with 
deep  humility  and  delight,  acknowledge  that  the  whole  is 
a  scheme  of  infinite  wisdom,  educing  good  from  evil ;  that 
the  penalties  of  all  deviations  from  goodness  are  but  the 
means  of  blessing  the  transgressor ;  and  that  the  end.  of 
all  divine  laws  is,  what  the  end  of  all  human  enactments 
should  be,  to  purify  and  not  to  avenge,  to  REFoaM  and 
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Tbt  fdlowing  little  prodacdonrclums  no  merit  but  that  of  mean- 
ing well.  The  writer^  secluded  on  the  beach j>f  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  from  the  follies  apd  passions  of  the  multitude^  ofiers 
his  sentiments  as  a  dispassionate  observer.  Those  sentiments 
are  founded  on  facts^  the  proofs  of  "irK^  ar^  referred  to  in 
the  Appendix.  Should  this  trivial  work  be  favored  with 
public  attention^  the  quotations  at  large  shall  be  given  in  z 
fecond  edition^  from  which  a  complete  body  of  evidence  will 
appear^  amply  sufficient  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  Concilia- 
tor. And  the  present  crisis,  when  the  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  is  again  coming  forward,  seems  to  call  for  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
if  and  in  (^  stability  of  the  Ccmstitution. 


To  the  Rman^CathoUcs  o/jhe  (Jaunty  of  Clarcm 


Gentlemen^ 

THE  great  question  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
don,  in  which  you  are  all  so  materially  concerned,  has 
arrived  at  its  crias.  It  is  one  of  those  extensive  measures 
whose  comprehensive  effects  go  to^  the  prosperity,  the 
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WfSf^Xi%  and  powblr,  th|^  existence  of  the  Bntii^  Empire. 
On  such  an  occw<h^  the  most  ioaigmficant  indivtdinl 
hanging  to  that  Empire  ha»  a  right  to  offer  his  sent^ 
mfints*    It  is,  m  fact,  bis  4uty  to  4q  so*    The  most  mode.* 
irate  share  of  capacity  may  wggest  what  wperior  genius 
{nay  not  disdain  to  hiear#    On  those  grounds^  and  inflow 
lyaced  by  those  motives^  the  author  oi  this  address  pre* 
sumes,  with  every  degree  of  bumflity  that  becoines  die 
mecybcrity  of  his  statiosi  and  talents*  to  submit  some  mat^ 
tftrs  to  your  most  senous  considerMion*    What  he  pro^ 
poses  to  say  will  not  be  leeomxnjended  by  elegance  of 
compositipn,  or  deconted  widi  the  biilliancy  of  metaphort 
but  he  will  ^peak  to  you  in  the  spirit  of  truth  that  requires 
pot  the  aid  of  literary  (miaments^  ^^  for  truth  like  beauty 
is  most  when  l^ist  adorned.'^  Though  eloquence  has  exerted 
her  ^iscinating  powers-^though  satire  has  fixed  his  enre* 
pomed  tooth  (Hi  die  subject,  yet  sn  impcmant  somedungt 
of  decisive  we^ht,  appears  still  to  be  explained,  for  decla- 
mation,  howev^  polished,  seldom  ccHidescends  to  penetrate 
deqier  than  the  surface,  and  persona!  sarcasm  never  fadls 
^  irritate  the  feelings  at  the  ocpense  of  the  juc^ment. 
This  imperadve  something,  that  hitherto  seems  to  have 
been  kept  out  of  view,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  recesses 
of  histwic  fa^t,  in  the  venerable  rebords  of  ages  that  have 
gone  by,  and  in  the  conduct  of  our  pious  ancestor^  vi^o 
have  long  slumba*ed  in  the  dust. 

Before  I  open  the  page  of  history,  that  silent  but  in» 
fajiUble  monitor  that  forms  an  unerring  and  impardal 
Standard,  by  which  human  opinitms,  whether  correct  or  in« 
accurate,  are  lairly  measured  and  precisely  ascertained,  it 
is  nece^ry  to  look  at  the  present  ^te  of  the  question  of 
^[^athoUc  emancipation.  This  will  of  course  lead  us  to  the 
chief  impediment  at  which  it  now  rests»  and  that  appears 
to  me  to  resist  its  progress  to  finaS  accomplishment*    Olt 
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the  last  division  in  the  House  of  Commons^  the  bfll  for 
opening  the  doors  of  the  constitution  for  the  admissiori  of 
Catholicity   was    lost    hf  a  majority  of  four. -.  1  ./•  But 
even  if  it  had  passed  that  branch  of  die-Gonstitiilition,  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  the  first  executive  Magistrate,  the 
Prince  Regent,  remained  to^  gjVfe  it  the  ultimate  assent. 
Various  petitions  agdn^  the  measure  were  presented  from 
different  parts  of  Qiieat  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  claim 
every  attention,  and  deserve  the  most  mature  deliberation, 
eo  £3ur  as  they  aflfect  this  momentous  topic,     TKe  Catholic 
Bishops  also  published  their  disapprobation  of  that  part  of 
the  bill  which  related  to  their  nomination  or  appointment, 
and  in  this  they  were  supported  by  the  Catholic  Bo^rd. — 
^  After  bestowing  the  best  consideration  in^my  power  on  all 
those  documents,  and  on  the  speeches  in  Parliament  made 
by  the  opponents  to  the  Catholic  Bill,  the  principal  circum- 
stance  that  appeared  to  make  the  most  alarming  and  unfa* 
vorable  impression  was,  the  dread  of  foreign  influence. 
The  apprehension  was  distinctly  stated  to  arise  from  the 
Catholic  Bishops,  in  the   present  arrangement  of  their 
Church,  being  appointed  by  the  Roman  PontiflF  who  is  a 
vassal  of  Bonaparte,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  British  Em- 
pire.-H3.  Against  the  clandestine  exercise  of  this  hostile  influ- 
ence it'wa^  contended  no  restrictions  could  fully  provide, 
for  no  engagements  could  sufliciently  guard.^^e^Hk  And  as 
to  the  Catholic  Bishops,  their  enmity  to  the  Bill  in  question 
seemed  to  stand'  intirely  in  those  clauses,  that  empowered 
the  Executive  Government  to  establish  a  comniission  of 
inquiry  into  the'  character  sund  principles  of  those  Clergy* 
meh,  who  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  selected  for  the 
ordination  of  Bishops,  and  which  those  Reverend  Prelates 
conceived,  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  religion  they  profess. 
How  to  mieet  those  conflicting  di'flicuUies,  and  to  remove 
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them,  is  the  great  question.  My  answer  Is  short  and  clear^ 
viz*  listen  to  the  voice  of  history,  and  submit  to  her 
deci^on-— to  the  voice  of  Catholic  history,  written  by 
Catholic  historians.  Permit  me  to  state  a  few  facts  out  of 
that  sacred  reservoir  of  human  knowledge,  and  pardon  an 
old  and  steady  friend  who  conjures  you  to  follow  the 
path  to  which  they  lead.  Truth,  authenticated  truth,  can- 
not  be  wrong,  and  when  she  cites  a  precedent  in  point, 
established  by  the  Catholics  themselves,  they  should,  at  all 
events,  take  it  seriously  into  their  contemplation.  I  beg 
leave  to  adval  to  the  history  of  Ireland,  at  a  period  when 
the  piety  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  obtained  for  it  the 
distinguished  appellation  of  the  Island  of  Saints,  and  their 
learning  the  Island  of  Literature.  The  warmest  friend  to 
the  Catholic  Priesthood,  at  this  present  moment,  cannot 
form  a  happier  wish  for  them,  than  that  they  may  resemble 
in  Christian  purity,  and  science,  their  departed  predeces- 
sors. But  to  return  to  history — ^in  the  second  -century 
Christianity  came  into  Ireland,  from  the  Greek  Church 
that  was  founded  ia  Asia ;  the  very  spot  where  our  Saviout 
was  born,  where  he  first  declared  his  divine  mission,  and 
finally  suflSered  for  the  redemption  of  man. — 5.  It  must 
therefore  be  allowed,  that  the  forms  under  whicji  Christi* 
anity  then  appeared,  must  be  more  perfect,  by  being  more 
consonant  to  the  will  of  its  Divine  Author,  than  they 
could  be  rendered  by  any  deviations  in  after  times  :  the 
stream  always  runs ,  more  cl^r  and  unadulterated  as  we 
approach  the  fountain  head.  The  Christian  systepi  made 
^  great  progress  under  the  conduct  of  the  first  Eastern 
Missionaries  \i^ho  introduced  it  into  Ireland,  and  the  dis^ 
cipline  of  the  Irijsh  Catholic  Church  was  organised  intb 
Clerical  departments,,  modelled  agreeably  to  the  practice  of 
its  oriental  parent,  without  any  reference  to, .  or  intercourse 
with^  the  see  of  R9me«    In  the  essientiai  articles  of  Re* 
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fig^on^  the  Irish  Church  was  in  perfect  uiuson  with  that  of 
Rome-— 6.  but  it  appointed  its  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
&c.  without  any  kind  of  connexion  with  die  Rcmian  Pon- 
tiff : — 7*  that  is,  in  all  the  great  facts  on  which  the  Religioxk 
of  Christ  was  founded,  they  were  both  agreed  ;  they  dif* 
fered  only  in  such  particulars  as  did  not  affisct  any  tenet  of 
the  Catholic  faith* 

The  reason  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church  being  thus 
eicempt  from  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  evidently 
flowed  from  its  Asiatic  origin,  which  neither  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see,  nor  conceived  such  su*- 
premacy  to  be  in  any  shape  niaterial  to  the  Catholic  doc-i 
trine.  The  Irish  Clergy  also  observed,  that  they  could 
regulate  their  hierarchy  among  themselves,  and  at  home^ 
perfectly  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the  primidve  Chris* 
tians,  and  to  the  tenets  of  their  Religion*  In  the  fifth 
century  St,  Patrick  arrived  in  Ireland  from  Rome,  and  ia 
vain  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  Irish  Clergy  to  change 
thar  ancient  method  of  Church  Government,  and  to  $ub« 
mit  to  the  authority  of  th^  Roman  Pontiff  who  sent  hinw 
During  five  centuries  after  the  death  of  St.  Pa^ck,  scaroe^ 
ly  any  vestige  can  be  traced  between  Ireland  and  Rome^ 
In  this  long  space  of  time,  the  ordination  of  the  Irish 
fUshops,  and  of  al|  the  othec  Clergy,  was  settled  at  home 
among  themselves,  by  what  may  be  called  domestic  regv^ 
lation,  without  any  application  whatsoever  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  In  this  vast  interval  they  consecrated  Bishops  for 
f(>retgn  missicms,  and  those  Irish  Missionaries  oppc^ed  m 
many  instances  the  mandates  of  th^  Bshop  of  Rome^ 
who  had  not,  as  yet,  assumed  the  exclusive  title  of  Pq>e, 
Among  those  opponents  to  Roman .  supremacy  may  be 
numbered  St*  Columba  in  Scodand,  Finian  and  Odmaii 
in  England,  Columbanus  in  France,  and  St.  Gall  in  Ger« 
many,  who  were  all  ordained  Bishops  by  the  Irish  Arch* 
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W^op^i  without  any  authority  from  ft6me.-^8.  t  trust 
that  it  ^li  not  b6  deemed  disrespectful,  should  I  express  a 
tsrlsh  that  th6  pteseht  advocates  for  the  necessity  (as  art 
afticie  ot  faith)  of  I^apat  o^diiiation  of  Irish  Bishops  may 
effiuiat^  fti  piety  and  Virtue  those  venerable  characters  \irhc> 
thought  otherwfee,  and  \vh6  acted  on  i  different  principle. 
Itius  the  discipline  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church  st6od> 
fforfi  its  Af&t  Jntroductiofl  in  the  second  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, ^^oift  the  slightest  tincture  of  foreign  iiiflfuehce; 
litider'  any  pl-etence  or  distinction  whatsbeven  !n  the 
efeveiith  eelitttfy  the  Bishof)  of  Rome  (Gregory)  tcfofe 
flpbft  himself  the  title  of  Pope,  to  signify  he  was  Ae  sole  sttid 
uiiiirei^al  father  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  petnliaf  iiid  geneWl  tastdr  bf  the  Cathdfic  l^ebple 
aft  bvei-  tfttf  utrofU.  &*  Vtam  the  adoption  of  this  mag- 
fiifttfeirt  ippdtatfon,  the  ftomaft  PontJff  2q)pettred  to  iccjuh^d 
^Ationd  right  td  teittpWaJ  pcwef ,  of  so  eittended  a  de- 
scription Jfe  td  i*each  the  ntmdgt  boundaries  of  the  eai'th, 
aftd  td  jJlace  at  his  Asttetion  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
fiupreihacy,  a^  t^d!  as  the  disp^sil  of  kingdoms,  natidns* 
and  kii!^sr»  'this  refined  system  of  Italian  policy  was,  by 
the  dergy  ta  the  intere^  of  hit  hoiinessj  more-  than  irishm-^ 
ittd  to  be  a  siacred  privilege,  annexed  to'  the  Papal  chair, 
and  idetttMed  with  the  Catholic  religion  itsetf.  Bnt  the^ 
gteat  bddy  df  the  frisK  Catholic'  Clergy  resisted  the  defir- 
^dn,  andP  pursued  the  rinifotnl  practice  of  thrf  Church, 
totaffy  nriconnected  with  Rome,  until,  from  a  subsequent 
cdnibiiiatldn  of  iiidcfeiit^)  they  W^e  hiduded,  partly  by 
tertt)f^  ittd  partly  by  more  exceptionable*  me^ns,  to  depart 
hsttt  theh"  artcferit  plan  of  Church  Government,  and  to 
^mit  the  ordhiatiort  of  their  Jfishop^,  and  the  jurisdicttbu- 
of  thdr  Cfeftth,  to  the  Roman  PontiflP.  In  the  twelfth 
cetttnry,  wheii  thU  greaf  change  t(ras  accomplished,  and 
'^^hfch  t(ra$*  a  Complete  inftovatfon  in  the  Irish  Catholic 
Vol.  III.  Pom.  No.  V.  L 
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Church,  Nicholas  Breakspear  an  Englishman  had  suc-^ 
ceeded  to  the  Popedom,  under  the  title  of  Adrian  the 
Fourth. — 10.  The  detail  of  circumstances  that  marked  his 
eventful  life  in  his  career  to  that  dignity,  not  being  neces- 
sary to  the  present  subject,  is  dispensed  with.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  exemption  of 
Ireland  from  the  payment  of  Peter-pence,  which  was  then 
levied  by  the  See  of  Rome  out  of  the  greater  part  of 
Western  Europe,  had  long  been  objects  of  great  anxiety 
to  the  Rpman  Pontiff.  The  ambition  of ,  Henry  the 
Second,  then  on  the  English  throne,  was  inflamed  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  ^  annex  the.  sovereignty  of  Ireland  to  his 
crown.  This  unfortunate  country  became  the  subject  of 
their  respective  views,  and  they  soon  formed  an  amicable 
arrangement  ^  for  the  gratification  of  their  mutual  wishes*. 
Adrian,  the  Fourth,  by  a  Papal  instrument  called  a  Bull, 
at  that  day  extremely  formidable,  dated  at  Rome,  .1166,. 
made'  a  conveyance  of  Ireland  to  Henry  the  Second,  on 
condition  of  enlvging.the  borders  of  the  Church;  thatiSf 
of  bringing  the  Irish  Clergy  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the. 
Pope  4  and  of  making  every  house  in .  Irelaud  pay  one 
penny  to  St.  Peter ;  that  is  to  his  Holiness  as  the  repre- 
sentative on  earth  of  that  Apostle. — 11.  The  successor  of 
Adrian,  Alexander  the.  Third,  in  1172., confirmed  this 
Bull  by  another  dated  at  Rome. — 12.  Under,  this  title 
Henry  invaded  Ireland  in  the  last-mentioned  year,  and 
having  procured  an  assembly  of  the  Irish  Clergy  to  meet 
at  Cashel,  and  those  hulls  having  been  read,  they  were, 
submitted  to  by.  a  majority  of  those  who  attended,  and 
thus  commenced  the  new  mode  of  regulating  the  official, 
discipline  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Qhurch,  under  the  .control 
of  the  See  of  Rome ;  particularly  that ,  of  appointing  the 
Irish  Bishops,  that,,  according  to  all .  former  usage,  were 
adjusted  by  the   Clergy  among .  themselves  withoHt  any. 
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iliterirention  of  thePafpal  power.-^-lS.  The  name  of  Papa, 
which  signifies  father,  was  common  to  every  Kshop  on 
the  Ccmtinent.  The  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  eleventh  Cen- 
tury, converted  the  word  into  that  of  Pope,  which  title  he 
assumed  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  Father  of  the  whole 
GathoKc  Ghurch.-«^14:  All  these  are  hcts  authenticated  by 
JtomaiL  GathoUc  .writers,  and*  Roman  Catholic  records; 
Neitiier  a  want  of  truth  nor  of:  impartiality  can,  therefore^ 
on  this  subject,  be  iniputad  to  them.  Upon  those  un« 
quesdonable  truths— as  die  material  impediment  to  your 
full  and  complete  share-  of  Legislative  and  OiScial  power 
arises  in  .the  Protestant  mind,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
made  in  the  assembly  of  Cashel,  by  which  the  Pope  of 
Rome  acquired  Jurisdiction  over  the  Irish  Clergy,— can* 
ik)t  some  expedient  be  thought  of  for  doing  away  that  im^ 
pediment?  Can  it  be  seriou^y  contended  that  this  change 
became  so  essenrial  an  article  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Reli* 
gion  that  it  cannot  be  altered,  and  domestic  regulation,  such 
as  subsisted  prior  thereto,  put  in  its  place  without  injuring 
the  Religion  itself?  ; 

Had  an  English  Pope,  whose  very  title  was  recently 
adopted,  and  an  English  King,  who  was  an  Usurper,  the 
power  of  creatmg  a  iresb.  article  of  faith  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury for  the  Catholic  persuasion  that  had  no  existence  for  a 
thousand  years  before  ?  For  if  it  be  affirmed  that  the  Irish 
Catholic  Pri^thood  of  the  present  day  have  ilo  power  to 
reiiistate  the  discipline  of  their  Church  as  it  stood  before 
the  twelfth  century,  without  impairihg  an  essential  tenet,  it 
will  unavoidably  follow  that  the  before-mentioned  Pope  and 
King  were,  authorized  to  add  a  new  article  of  fsdth  to  that 
which  was  taught  by  Christ,  that  it  would  be  now  impious 
to  meddle  with.  I  believe  the  absurdity  of  such  a  propo- 
rtion is  pbvious  to  the  meanest  understanding.  It  is  phy- 
sically impossible,  that  what  was  a  novelty  in  the  twelfth. 


cofsid  be  rd%t0fi  in  the  ^ecoiul,  centvaji  and  if  not  wiiM^ 
it  lay  not  whim  the  power  of  subfiequent  erems,  or  mb6^ 
quent  human  beings,  to  make  it  sa~the  vital  principles 
^  the  Catholii:  Church  being  divine  are  immutable^  and 
equally  incapable  of  bdng  dimiiiished  or  augmented*  They 
were  coneval  with  the  sacred  Mi^n  of  Christ,  and  formed 
a  psdrt  of  it,  and  whatever  drcumstance  is  not  to  be  found 
in  that  Mission,  however  sanctioned  by  time,  can  only  be 
considered  as  human  invention,  which  k  the  creature  of  ia^ 
eidents«  and  varies  with  the  jBuctuations  of  its  parent.  Wh^l 
might  have  been  a  salutary  measure  six  hundred  years  ago^ 
iS  circumstances  then  dictated,  may  turn  out  at  thk  day, 
bom  a  variation  of  those  drcumstances,  highly  prejudicial^ 
•mTbe  Jurisdiction  a£  the  Pope,  over  the  Irish  Catholic 
Church,  appears  clearly  to  £U1  within  this  d^criptfen.  It 
W9fi  in  its  origin  a  mere  contrivance  of  two  men  (as  already 
proved)  who  were  armed  with  great  spiritual  and  temporai 
power,  and  who,  with  thar  subjects^  professed  die  aam^ 
nligipn. 

Ulterior  events  have  produced  an  important  ^chang^ 
The  rtHgion  of  the  State  has  ceased  to  be  that  of  Rome,  but 
not  without  a  violent  civil  war,  in  which  the  family  on  the 
throne  was  eacpelled  for  hs  adherence  to  the  Catholic  Faid^ 
axul  another  £unily  chosati  in  its  place^  principaHy  on  ac-^ 
CQWt  of  its  of^xxsdtion  to  that  faith. — 1  jf«  This  oppodttion  is 
termijsd  Protestantism,  and  those  who  belonged  to  it  are 
called  Protestants. 

AM  the  Legjislative  departments  of  th^  Constitution  are 
in  tbm  hands^  and  the  Roman  Catholics^  srfter  a  kmg  poo 
scription  from  the  benefits  of  that  Constitu^n,  and  aft^ 
Ailing  in  their  attempts  to  defeat  it  by  force*  now  look  Soar 
u»  iMl  enjoymait  by  whtt  is  termed  Catholic  Emand^arioni 
The  power  of  granting  this  CadioUc  ckorn  rests  of  coucse^ 
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intirely  wlh  the  Protestanta.  Thar  chdce  am  either  cwi- 
cede  Of  tmhhold  die  gift.  It  dependb  completely  on  their 
apdesn^  The  Catholic  application  for  it  has  beea  irecendy 
tcjected  hy  the  Protestant  Legislature^  bat  Iby  so  slender  ai^ 
xAs^ority,  as  not  to  discoorage  another  efiort  next  Se^oii- 
of  Pai^iamenr.  In  thisr  atrfiil  interval,  he  is  a<  fiTue  frieisdl' 
boeb  to  Cadboiies  and  Ph>testants,  who  tries  to  soften  their 
animcsityv  to  reconxale  their  dzSerence^^  and  to*  nnice  iheit 
zeal  ia  the  defence  of  the  Empiare,  at  a  junctttfe  that  d^- 
H]aiid$  die  umon  cf  every  hand  and  every  heart*^ 

I  mnt  pirenose^.  thsi!  I  do  not  write  to  tl»d8e,  howevef  mi^ 
penov  dbeii^  inoelfeets  mary  be^  v«rho  permit  a^  warmth  of  disi* 
pos&aont  to  siibdiie  that  tempexate  firmness^  c^  which  th& 
mans^ement  of  greait  affairs  so  eminently  dbpenicte.  No 
spede&,  of  efoquemre  has  as^  yet  beiai  found^  that  cduld  im-* 
pact  C0ohiess  to<  passion,  vrheft  heated  m.  die  fumace  of  reli-* 
gioas  emuladoiu  Nor  do  I  write  to  Ae  contracted  or  jXK-f 
mformed  zealot ;  for  who  can  give  liberality  to  bigoo^^  0f 
comprebeaBion;  to;  ignorance  I  Bus  X  soUdt  the  atKcsoiion^  of 
every  ihtiriSgent  Gsdiciir,  who  h  coinreiQanrwith^  the  g^tnne 
iBBtory  of  Ms  CEwm  Church,  and  who  has  sCvengdi  of  mind 
tET  thkfk  for  himself,  smd'to  dnrow  off  the  trammels  of  exdf 
CiBedsility; 

let  tbe*  hcvsi  I  bare  stated  be?  scrutbnaed,  andi  let  nvy 
leasoning'  on  those  feots  be  easaminedv  and  i£  tfa^  one  b^ 
dnswn  txy  he  inifounde^  ztot  the  other  emxiMuSr  I'  ^att 
acltao«lledge>  that  my  autbontiesi  2Bm  in*^d,  amd  miy  opat 
aiansi  gronndless.'  But  in  the  discnssiiMK  tfatft  ttliiis  bxntii^ 
the  amaiitness  of  wie  wiU^xicar  be  tokeii'  for  pvciffj  nor  tte 
^nbble  o^  sophistey  aceepttedJ  foj^  tHr  soKdfoy  of  aigcanent; 
li  ^aiii  iis^  attempt  iso  stane  or  justify'  the  ground^-  of  alann 
ihati  operate*  on  dte  R-ot^tans  li^idatoie;.  respecting"  ftiil 
and^coiDplete  Catholic  fimantipaifxm;    Ihto  that  wide:  and 
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malignant  region  of  controversy  I  shall  not  travel.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  such  an  alarm,  that  it  is  rapidly) 
spreading,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Catholics  to  < 
sitteiid  to  it. '  This  alarm  in  a  gfeat  measure  proceeds  from: 
the  Catholic  Priesthood  being  ecclesiastically  connected: 
with  the  Pope,  who  is  the  vassal  of  Bonaparte,  and  who,' 
if  he  were  put  down,  would  be  probably  the  vassal  of  some- 
other  person  on  the  throne  of  France.  This  being 'the 
ca§e,.  and .  as  the.  Protestant  Legislature  alone  has  an  uhli--: 
mited  discretion  to  grant  or  refuse  Emancipation,  that  Le^ 
gislature  and  the  Protestant  people  ought  in  prudence  .16 
be  conciliated,  and  their  apprehensions:  quieted,  whether  well 
or  ill  founded,  tjy  any  measure  that  the  Catholics  can  adbp^ 
consistent  with  the  doctrines  that  compose  the  essentials  ofi 
their  religion.  Those  doctrines  are  co-eval  with  Christi*^ 
anity  itself,  and  could  not  therefore  be  the  offspring  of  the 
twelfth  Century,  .when  the  intercourse  with  the  Papal  See 
and  the  Irish  Clergy  commenced.  •  .       i 

As  that  intercourse,  instead  of  the  former  usage,  pro«» 
ceeded  from  a  vote,  of  the  Clergy  who  assembled  at  Cashel* 
at  that  .period,  their  successors  of  the  present  day  have  aa 
equ^l  right  to  cancel  that  intercourse,  and  to  revive  the 
practice  that  preceded  it,  if  they  so  please.  From  these 
unquestionable  facts,  it  appears  evidenj:  that  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholic Church,  in  point  of  conscience,  is  at  perfect  Ubeity 
to  return  to  that*  mode  of  Ecclesiastical  Ordiilation  and 
(fiscipline  that  prevailed:  for  a  thousand  years  in  Ireland; 
dimng  which  the  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome  was  urii* 
fonifly  kept  clear  ofi  and  avoided.  ;  And  as  the  Papal  ju* 
risdiction  over  the  Irish :  Catholic  Clergy  at  present  sug* 
gcst$\the  strongest  reason  to  the  Protestant  Legislature  for 
resisting  Catholic  Emancipation^  the  Catholic  Priesthood' are 
bounds  in  duty  to  their,  flock,  to  review  this  important  point 
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With  that  profound  meditation  for  which,  by  their  educa- 
tion and  profession,  they  are  so  perfectly  qualified. — 16.  The 
Catholic  Laity  are  bound  by  the  interest  they  owe  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity  to  consider  it  alsp,  most 
maturely,  and  to  act  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  truth  and 
good  sense.  By  returning  to  the  Ecclesiastical  discipline  of 
your  forefathers,  foreign  or  Papal  connexion  will  be  put 
an  end  to,  there  will  be  then  no  ground  for  any  Oath  capa- 
ble of  shocking  the  most  scrupulous  conscience ;  or  for  any 
restriction  to  which  the  most  fastidious  pride  can  frame  any 
sort  of  objection, 

CONGILTATOR. 

EnmSy  August  Sd^lSlS. 


Since  this  address  was  prepared  for  the  press,  the  Speech 
of  Mr.  Abbott,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  close  of  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  appeared  in  the  Enilis  Chronicle, 
from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken. 

"  Adhering,  however,  to  thosie  Laws,  by  which  the 
Throne,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Government  of  this 
Country  are  made^  fundamentally  Protestant,  we  have  not 
consented  to  allow  (we  hope  we  never  shall  consent  to 
allow)  that  those  who  acknowledge  a  foreign  Jurisdiction 
should  be  authorized  to  administer  the  Power  and  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Realm." 
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To  the  Printer  of  the  Emits  Chronicle, 

August  9tky  1813, 

SiRj 

Conciliator  was  not  fairly  dealt  with  at  the 
CathoHc  Meeting  on  the  6th  Instant,  at  Ennis.  He  ex« 
pected  that,  if  he  had  the  honor  of  being  noticed  at  all, 
his  positions  would  either  have  been  afErmed  or  denied,  on 
their  own  merits.  But  instead  of  combating  his  facts,  or 
objecting  to  his  conclusions,  the  attention  of  the  audience 
was  directed  against  his  address,  because  it  was  printed  at 
what  was  erroneously  alleged  an  Orange  P^ess.  Thus 
the  Meeting  was  diverted  from  the  only  point  that  deserved 
consideration,  viz,  the  contents  of  the  paper  in  question,  to 
a  circumstance  totally  immaterial,  viz.  to  the  Gentleman 
who  printed  it.  What  signifies  who  publishes  any  produc« 
tion  ?  It  is  the  langy^?  ^4  pwcipies,  th^t;  ?^o#,^  vom  de- 
cide its  character.  Had  (^q^il^tor  be^^  in4^![>^  ^  i|tS 
publi^tion  to  the  mg^t  bit^f r  ^exfiy  of  the  Ci^th^iig^,  tho 
sent^i|Aent$  i%  coi^ained  vfo^ld,  tiot  t)e  in  tl^^  f %l\^t  4%f^ 
affected.  Had  the  Wip^t  viplj^t  friefi4  $q  that  caH^  Vi^l^^ 
it  to  t^f;  pubilic  yleiif^  it  still  w;puld  V^V^  the  ^^e  vy^aker- 
»bk  quality.-^]3vit,  in  factj,  ^^^e  g^^^  ^3*^0^  lea^W  ¥ 
the  d^y  are  wi^h  Conci^iatqn,  H;i4  they  t^gl^;  tl»ti  thej 
pould  h%v^  ?haken  I^is.  ai^borit^sa,  oy  rd[ute4  h^s  4o(^iQ(^ 
j[t  miist  b^  prf sum^  that  ^he^  ^o^ld  s^t  kaj^t.  }Hi|v^j3Lttefi^€|4 
to  dq  sp^  And  I  ^ppeal  to  the  Q^p^iea^a  of  tb?  l-p|?g 
Robe,  if  presumption,  for  want  of  bettei;^  f  y^d^n^^,  \ifi  90^ 
always  deemed  sufficient  proof.  The  silence  of  so  much 
ability  and  learning,  as  they  unquestionably  possess,^amounts 
to  a  positive  confession  that  the  ground  ta^en  by  Concilian 
tor  was  impregiuiblt.    Those  Gentlemen  were  please4  to 
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eipploy  aljthar  great  talett»  m  ealUes  of  ridicule  j  but  tl« 
suggestion  of  Lord  Shafeabury, "  that  ridicule  was  thQ  t^t 
of  truth/'  ba$  long  been  supposed  Hvori^  ingeniow  than  well 
fpuiided*  It  ha§  beep  judiciously  oh^rved  that  the  Piviw 
llook,  ep  which  pur  Holy  Religion  is  erected,  would  not 
iutirejy  escapes!  if  tried  by  that  fallacious  standard,  Con- 
ciliator has  to  lameutj^  and  which  he  does  with  the  niost 
profound  reject,  that  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Clai^  had  a  considerable  inSuence  again^  hiiow 
Had  that  venerable  sanctio^t  beeu  the  other  way>  the  con- 
currence of  so  much  piety  and  literature  would  have  re- 
jected honor  and  digwty  on  Conciliator.  Female  chaniw 
al^  e^ertfd  their  magic  forcot  on  the  same  side.  It  cawnot 
therefore  appear  surpridng  that  Conciliator,  and  his  advo^ 
cate  Wr-  WoWe  (eloquent  as  on  all  h^jads  he  confeswd^y 
was)  shouM  yield  before  the  thunder  of  the  Vaticant  an4 
the  lightning  of  beauty ! 

Phii,o-Co>*ci;-iato4iu 


■T'"  ■"■ *^^ 


Ta  tiie  J^mtfn  qf  the  ^nm  Q^romlf* 

ErofiSx  August  23//,,  1813. 

Some  dfttiht  twKPg  beexji  5ugg^te(i*a^  to  the 
%fc^¥^^.  of  Co*5JIiatQj;'6i  stjtanfioj:  r^pectw^  the  wo?<J 

(J^dp%  P*0(;ee4s  &9m^  %  ^UWtet  <}i8t»g«i3he4  (or  science 
^  tf^^m^  B^<5ttliw  -^tWtioR  i?  <J»e  tQ  it-  The  wor4 
^^  <)if  Ea.ther,  h^  bepijk  §eiwaUy  supposed  to  be  thfi 
Wgift  9^.  tljft  >iRrd.  *•  ?PJ«»;*  feu.<;  Uiore  is  si  <lifffirenfce  pf 
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opinion  on  that  point,  and  another  source  has  been  attri- 
buted to  it.  Saint  Jerome,  Saint  Cyprian,  Saint  Gregory, 
Saint  Augustine,  and  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  authorised  Con- 
ciliator to  observe  that  the  title  of  P^pa,  or  **  Pope  **  was 
anciently  given  to  all  Catholic  Bishops:  their  churches 
were  called  Apostolical  Sees.  Father  Le  Cointe  mentions 
that  it  was  only  in  the  eleventh  century  that  Gregory  the' 
Seventh  first  appointed,  in  a  synod  held  at  Rome,  that  the 
title  "  Pope  *'  should  be  restrained  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
as  a  particular  distinction  and  prerogative.  From  this 
period)  that  appellation  was  disused  by  the  Catholic  pre- 
lates, and  confined  exclusively  to  the  Roman  pontifiF. 
1 .  From  this  fact,  and  from  what  has  been  said  by  Conci- 
liator on  the  same  subject,  it  follows,  that,  without  a  synod, 
his  Holiness  the  Pope  has  no  power  to  abandon  any  pre^' 
rdgative  hitherto  vested  in  the  see  of  Rome.  Therefore, 
even  if  he  gave  his  consent  to  divest  himself  of  his  juris- 
diction over  the  Irish  Catholic  Church,  it  would  be  nuga- 
tory, for,  at  best,  the  concession  would  be  only  binding  for 
his  own  life,  and  would  be  resumable  for  his  successor : 
to  make  it  perpetual,  the  sanction  of  a  synod  seems  essen- 
tial. But,  in  saying  so  much,  I  do  not  mean  to  declare 
that  the  restoration  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Clergy  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  their  church,  as  it  stood  before  the  assembly  of 
Ca^el  in  the  12th  century,  depends  on  the  Pope,  or  on 
any  synod  he  may  assemble.  I  only  take  the  liberty  of 
pressing  the  necessity  of .  a  synod,  to  meet  the  opinion  of 
some  Catholic  gentlemen,  who  ^poke  at  the  Catholic 
Meeting  on  the  6th  instant  at  Ennis,  and  who  appears  to 
think  that  the  acquiescence  of  the  Pope  singly,  and  alone, 
would  Qot  be  sufficienc  to  establish  domestic  nomination. 
I  Have  reason  to  conceive  that  Conciliator  is  convinced  that 
this  measure  can  be  carried  into  better  and  more  complete 
without  any  recourse  whatsoever  to  the  Pope.    It 
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was  transferred  to  the  Roman  poxitiff  by  a  vote  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  clergy  at  Cashel,  as  already  stated,  and  it  can  be 
called  back  by  a  similar  authority.    The  same  power,  who 
gave  it  away,  can,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other, 
reclaim  it.     Having  intimated  that  the  word  "  Pope  *'  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  another  origin  than 
that  of  Papa,  that  supposition  remains  to  be  explained. 
The  word  Papa,  or  Pope,  among  the  Romans,  was  given  to 
certain  6fficers,  who  presided  over  the  sacrifices  that  were' 
in  use  under  the  theology  that  prevailed  prior  to  Christi* 
anity.    Their  business  was  to  whet  die  sacrificing  knife,  to. 
bind  the  victim,  prepare  the  water  and  other  necessaries,, 
and  ^o  smite  the  victim.     It  is  well  known  that  the  jprimi^ 
tive  fathers  of  the  church,  in  order  to  allure  the  votaries  of 
paganism  to  embrace  Christianity,  found  it  expedient  to 
adopt  spme  of  their  ceremonies.     Under  this  impression, 
it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  wprd  Papa,  or  Pope,  was 
borrowed  from  polytheism  to  expreiss  the  title  of  Catholic 
Bishops.  2.  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  waste  more  time 
on  the.  derivation  of  the  word,  but  so  much  appeared  to 
be  proper  for  elucidating  what  otherwise  might  seem  erro* 
n^us  or  obscure.     Whether  any  thing  Conciliator  has 
said  shall  be  of  use,  is  uncertain.     However  well  intended 
his  views  are  for  both  parties,  it  is  very  possible  they  may 
not  have  Sufficient  weight  with  either.    His  impartial  mode- 
ration does  not  suit  the  complexion  of  the  times,  and  he 
has  not  the  favor  of  being  a  right  honorable  dunce  in 
office,  or  a  parliamentary,  babbler,  with  the  faculty  of  talk«< 
ing  half  a  dozen  hours  upon  nothing. 

Philo-Conciliator. 
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REPLY  TO  CONOHATOR. 

I 

Stpkmier  4th,  ims* 

SlR» 

The  author  of  the  feffowing  Hncs  hopes  that 
yeur  eaader  and  impartiality  wiH  submit  them  to  the  pub- 
Be,  through  the  same  source  from  whfch  came  die  tetters  of 
CoRcfliatDr,  fbr  whose  perusal  they  are  m  a  great  measurer 
diesigneel.     If  it  should  be  asked,  why  he  was  not  answered 
sooner,  1  reply,  that,  in  generaf,  he  was  considered  unwor- 
Ay  of  notice;  and  those,  who  thought  otherwise,  decKnecf 
3p,  perhaps  through  affected  modesty  or  diffidSencc.     Con- 
dons rf  my  own  inc2|pacity  as  a  writer,  and  expecting  that 
W  HHglrt,  from  day  to  day,  be  taken  up' by  abler  hands,  I 
i^ost  abandoned  every  ?dea  of  replying  to  it  j  nor  should! 
t  now*  attempt  kj  did  I  not  fee!,  too  sensibly,  the  injustice 
0f  imposmg  on  a  credulous  publfc  Ae  chimerifcaf  phantoms 
6#a  ^sturbed  brain,  or,  what  is  worse,  perhaps,  of  a  msdf- 
cibus  heart,  for  what  are  caHed  historical  facts.  After  a  bng 
iad  pompous  inttoduction,  of  which  I  shalf  take  no  notice, 
CbndRator^  tells-  us  there  is  still  ^an  important  something 
yet  to  be  ejcpfemed,**  and  thfe*  great  nothing  he  has  cfe- 
cwered  in  the  dreams  of  a  dehidisd  imagination ;  but,  iit 
Imth,  his  production  turns  out  to  be  a  partament  mantes. 
He  refers  his  readers  to,  or  rather,  with  assuming  conff- 
<tehee,  teHs-  them  there  is  such  a  thing  as,  Catholic  history^ 
written  by  Catholic  historians  f  but  he  takes  care  not  to 
tell  by  whom,  or-  where  it  is  to  be  found,  which  is  the  same 
as  telling  a  man  in  a  desert  that  there  is  an  inhabited  coun- 
try, if  it  could  be  found  out,     I  leave  to  his  own  better 
judgment,  if  this  be  feir  or  candid  dealing.     Upon  the 
authority  of  this  hitherto  unheard-of  history,  he  asserts 
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dut  Christianity  came  into  Ireland  in  the  second  century 
from  the  Greek  church ;  and  that  all  points  of  discipline 
vrere  determined  without  any  reference  to,  or  inteiwurse 
with,  the  see  of  Rome.  If  he  be  a  logician,  he  must  grant 
that  quod  gratis  ^seretur  gratis  negatur.  He  knows  that 
supposing  a  question  is  not  proving  it ;  and  I  challenge  and 
dd[y  him  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion  by  the  author 
rity  of  any  accredited  historian.  1 .  When  he  does  so,  I  will 
^ow  h&  impossibility,  and,  as  I  think,  upon  better  authority. 
The  next  fact  rests  on  the  same  foundation  as  the  foregoin^f^ 
ynz.  supposition.  He  supposes  the  conversion  of  Ireland, 
the  establishment  of  churches  and  church  disciplme  pte* 
vious  to  the  ai'rival  of  Saint  Patrick.  This  supposition  I 
ilatly  deny,  and  will  at  present  content  myself  with  hh 
authority — simple  assertion.  2.  I  shall  only  remind  him 
that,  in  supposing  the  PDpe*s  consent  to  ordination  of  Ca- 
tholic Bishops  to  be  contended  for  as  an  article  of  faith,  he 
is  grossly  mistaken,  it  is  only  a  point  of  discipline,  in  which, 
generally  faking,  we  deem  unity  as  necessary  as  in  faith^ 
fear  we  consider  schism  as  detrimental  to  the  faidiful  m 
heresy.  As  to  his  remark,  that  Gregory  first  afiSdmeci 
ibe  tide  of  Pope,  it  is  so  unimportant  and  immaterial,  that 
t  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  tell  htm  he  is  mistak^ft  a» 
to  the  fact,  because,  whatever  his  appellation  might  toire 
been,  he  was  always  acknowledged  the  Supifem^  Pastor  off 
die  Catholtc  Church.  3.  Passmg  ovef  a  long  paragiaphii 
in  which  he  dc^aib  the  drcumstances  that  gave  rise  to  pafal 
ftifltnence  in  the  aomii^on  of  Iri^  bishops,  which  was 
siibn&ittfid  to  by  a  majority  of  the  clergy  in  Casbel  assem** 
hkd,  I  amved  at  hi&  conclusion^  \ohich  is^  *^  that  the  detgf 
of  Ireknd  have  now  a  right  to  resdad  the  act  of  ^^if  pW' 
deceatars  "  and  separate  in  disdpline  from  the  ^e  of  RovM^ 
This  coQclusba  is  &Ise  and  illegitimate,  as  appears  evideas 
Ift  a  puaM  case^  wich  which  1  believe  ok^Sktm  MOte 
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conversant,  than  with  church  discipline  or  articles  of  faith* 
Let  us  suppose  Conciliator  to  possess  lawfully,,  by  the  gift 
of  some  friend,  a  considerable  property ;  and  that  some 
descendant  of  the  original  proprietor  demands  it  from  him,- 
and  says  he  has  a  right  to  rescind  the  act  of  his  predecessor, 
that  transferred  this  property,  because  done  without  his. 
consent.  How  would  he  like  the  friendly  neighbour,  that 
should  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  difference  by  advising, 
him  to  give  up  his  property  ?  I  think,  from  his  charitable 
dispositions  he'  would  pity  the  insanity  of  the^  claimant. 
Why  then  say  th^t  the  clergy  of  Ireland  have  a  right  to  re- 
scind the  act  of  their  predecessors  and  superiors,  and  there-, 
by  separate,  in  the  established  discipline,  from  the  see  of 
Rome,  to  gratify  the  unreasonable  demands,  the  unfounded 
fears,  and  insulting  caprice,  of  some  few,  whose  heads  and, 
hearts  tell  them  they  are  wrong,  but  whose  perverse  jea- 
lousy, contracted  bigotry,  or  malicious  dispositions,  encou- 
rage to  persist  ?  I  should  be  more  exact  in  the  example  I. 
have. adduced,  but  I  am  sure  Conciliator  understands  it 
well,  and  I  hope  he  has  principle  enough  not  to  notice  any 
inaccuracy.  -  ^ 

In  the  next  paragraph,  he  has  a  confused  mass  of  church 
discipline  and  articles  of  faith,  in  the  arrangement  of  which 
there  is  scarce  common  sense,  much  less  any  thing  like 
logical  precision.  Whether  to  attribute  this  jumble  to  his 
Ignorance  of  the  an  of  reasoning,  or  to  the  malice  of  his 
heart,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine :  I  leave  himself  to  ex- 
plain. He  has  protested  against  controversial  discussion ; 
I  therefore  pass  by  the  hints  of  this  kind  that  appear  in  his 
letter,  supposing  they  only  slipt  from  him  inadvertently.  If 
he  returns  to  that  subject,  he  shall  get  more  information. - 
Towards  the  close  of  his  ^  letter,  he  tells  us  the  power  of 
granting  or  withholding  emancipation  is  exclusively  in  the 
bands  of  Protestants;  perhaps  it  is  more  in  the  hands  of 
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Providence.  -After  repeatedly  recommending  himself  as  a 
true  friend,  he  says,  he  dpes  not  write  for  either  of  two 
classes^  but  he  solicits  the  attention  of  every  intelligent 
Catholic,  who  is  conversant  with  the  genuine  history  of  his 
own  church,  and  who  has  strength  of  mind  to  think  for 
himself,  and  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  early  credulity. 
He  says,  let  the  facts  •!  have  stated,  when  truth  would  say, 
let  the  suppositions  I  have  made,  be  scrutinised.  He  can- 
not justify  the  false  alarm  of  the  Protestants,  but  it  ought, 
founded  or  unfounded,  to  be  gratified.  Notwithstanding- his 
repeated  professions  of  friendship,  and  of  his  being  a  steady 
and  old  one,  I  confess  I  am  disposed  to  believe  but  half  the 
assertion.  He  may  be  an  old,  but  I  really  think  him  not  a 
true,  friend  to  either  party.  A  true  friend  would  rather 
address  the  understanding  of  both  parties,  than  inflame  the 
worst  passions  of  the  human  breast.  He  encourages  the 
Catholic  to  disobey  and  separate  from  his  lawful  superiors : 
in  this  I  hope  he  will  be  ^is^pdbited.  I  am  well  aware 
that  there  are  a  few  nominal  Catholics,  to  whom  his  doc« 
trine  is  very  consoling .  and  agreeable,  but  the  church  of 
Christ  ignores  the  patronage  of  a  disobedient  subject ;  and, 
thank  God,  they  are  few.  To  the  Protestant  he  says, 
though  you  act  contrary  to  reason,  to  justice,  and  huma- 
nity, you  ought  to  persist  till  your  demands,  however  un- 
reasonable, are  granted.  A  true  friend  would  tell  them 
to  consult  reason,  to  consult  the  true  feelings  of  humanity  i 
he  would  tell  them  to  fulfil  the  first  principle  of  the  natural 
law,  **  do  as  you  would  be  done  by."  He  would  tell  them 
that  their  alarm  was  unfounded,  that  Doctor  Duigenan, 
Mr.  Peele,  and  Mr.  Giffard,  though  they  were  commission- 
ers, could  not  choose  more  peaceable,  loyal,  and  exemplary 
bishops  than  those  that  have  been  appointed  by  him,  that 
Conciliator  insidiously  calls  the  vas^  of  Bonajparte ;  that 
if  any  shadow  of  doubt  respecting  them  could  possibly  re- 
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msSn^  it  h  Stniply  guarded  ^gakst  by  the  oskths  atid  resinc-^ 
tlotts,  ^ith  Vffhkh  they  ire  tmmttielled  and  riveftted. 

I  must  ha-e  remark  that  nothiiig  but  malice  cdtild  mduce 
the  author  to  represtot  the  Pope  as  the  vas^I  of  Bona- 
parte, ai  he  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  Pope  is  sujffering 
for  his  Ghrisdan  and  manly  oppositioii  to  him,  and  for  that 
alone.  He  may  think  these  remarks  harsh,  but  when  no- 
torious facts  are  notoriously  misrepresented,  it  must  he 
supposed  that  malice  is  the  niaiii  spring  of  the  agent.  As 
to  the  elegance  and  style  of  Conciliator,  1  cjin  offer  no 
remark,  for  it  for  surpasses  afty  thittg  I  caii  pretend  to.  I 
must  say  he  is  no  logician ;  that  he  knows  not  an  article  of 
fiuth  from  an  article  of  discipKne ;  or,  if  he  does,  he  must 
be  a  malidotts  incendiary,  who  thought  to  impose  on  the 
er edulity,  or  want  of  itiformatioii,  of  his  readers.  In  poiftt 
of  history,  he  may  be  well  versed,  but  we  have  yet  to  leam 
if  his  authority  exists,  or  ever  existed.  If  he  resumes^  the 
subject,  I  hope  he  will  be  more  accurate,  afid  treat  hfe 
readers  with  more  refspcct.  If  he  cannot  quote  authority, 
he  ought  at  least  to  give  his  name,  and  let  tibe  public  judge 
if  he  deserves  their  implicit  faith  in  his  words.  He  rtiuSf 
think  Our  faith  very  strong,  if  he  expected  We  would  be- 
lieve the  learned  production  he  sent  forth  without  afeny  quo- 
tation but  (he  authority  of  an  unknown,  and,  indeed,  much 
doubted  of,  "  aid  friend.'^  Soon  after  his  letter,  appeared 
another  called  Philo-Condliator :  at  present  I  shaB  say  no 
ittore  of  this,  than  that  it  was  a  cfumsy  attetiipt  at  what  is 
called  wit,  but  Contained  nothing  material.  "The  only  apo- 
logy I  can  offer  for  the  defidency  of  style  fs  his  pwtt, 
^  that  truth  is  most  when  least  adorned."  To  disabuse 
the  public,  not  to  display  talents,  is  ray  object  j  to  enabier 
them  to  discern  the  true  from  the  false  friend  ; — how  far  t 
have  succeeded  I  leave  them  to  judges 
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To  the  Editor  of  ihe  tennis  Chronicle. 

September  ^tht  1813. 

Sir, 

•  • 

A  printed  paper  having  been  circulated  signed 
Simplex/ and  wtiich  was  copied  into  your  Chronicle  the  4th 
filstanty  professiiig  to  be  an  answer  to  Conciliator,  as  a  friend 
to  the  latter  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  soi:ne  observ»- 
(aons;  Had  the  publication  alluded  to  been  deserving,  either 
for  its  arguments,  its  alleged  facts,  or  its  diction,  ot  Conciliap 
tor's  attention,  he  would  not  have  assigned  this  task  to  me^. 
Simplex  begins  by  saying  that  Conciliator  was  not  answered 
sooner  because  he  was  not  worthy  of  notice,  but  Simplex 
knows  to  his  sorrow  th^tt  this  is  not  the  truth,  for  there 
nerer  issued  a  composition  from  the  Ennis  press,  that 
attraeted  such  general  notice,  and  without  being  liable  to 
the  charge  of  paartialrty  for  my  friend,  I  may  assert,  such 
general  a^robation;  There  was  no  occasion  for  Simplex 
to  assimier  that  signature  for  his  producdon — ^it  exhibits  too 
many  proofs  of  that  character  to  msdce  it  at  all  necessary  for 
Jikii  to  sign  iu  How  a  paper  hot  deemed  worthy  of  notice 
cotthi  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  I  leave  to  the 
ingeftkii^  of  Simplex  to  explain,  for  to  be  capable  of  impo- 
sMoxt  ie  mtrst  be  worthy  of  norioe,  but  such  nonsense  docs 
not  meiif  further  attention; 

Simpler  seeftis  to  be  lA  doubt  whether  he  is  to  attribute 
a^  dismrW  brain  6r  a  malicious  heart  to  Conciliator,  htsk 
at  att  tvenrs  Simplex  ha^  one  consolation,  his  brain  will 
never  be  disturbed  by  imaginary  phantoms,  nEature  has 
klA%  akvnefd  H  with  eoo  much  lead  for  the  intrusion  of 
fiffi^r  antf  his  6wn  bosom  will  al\^yt3  supply  him^  with  too 
4»{llM»arft(iid'  of  the  last  mentioned  article,  to  by  him 
mia  any  ^^cessity  of  borrowing  it  from*  another.    £b 

Vox.,  in.    Fam.  No.  V.  M 
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Conciliator  had  not  the  happiness  of  bemg  bred  at  St. 
Omer  or  Douay,  he  cannot  put  a  dead  language  out  of 
joint  with  such  classical  propriety  as  Simplex  ;  for  ^^partuni^ 
ent  montes^'  is  really  a  phrase  that^sets  all  grammar  at 
defiance,  and  shows  with  what  dog-latin  he  edifies  his  flock. 
So  the  Catholic  history  appears  to  Simplex  like  a  man  in  a 
desert.  I  believe  it,  and  I  admit  the  goodness  of  the  simile, 
for  it  is  a  natural  comparison  for  bewildered  stupidity  to 
make,  that  a  man,  without  knowing  a  material  part  of  his 
own  profession,  should  appear  to  be  >  in  an  unknown 
country.  How  truly  and  how  simply  has  Simplex  described 
himself.  So  the  history  quoted  by  Conciliator  was  unheard 
of  by  Simplex.  He  may  well  indeed  appeal  to  Providence  to 
assist  his  faith,  when  one  of  its  teachers  never  heard  a  word 
of  the  history  of  his  own  religion.  As  Conciliator  was  not 
educated  to  be  a  Jesuit,  he  has  not  been  taught  the  art  of 
evading  truth  and  common  sense  by  the  sneering  sophistry 
of  a  Monk,  affecting  the  pedantic  airs  of  a  Logician.  He 
pretends  to  no  logic,  but  the  logic  of  truth  will  be  always 
found  too  strong  for  the  artificial  casuistry  of  a  cloister. 
It  gives  me  pain  to  be  obliged  to  expose  the  blunders  pf  a 
man  of  such  learning  as  Simplex  presumes  to  personate, 
but  his  petulance  compels  me  to  undertake  the  unpleasant 
task.  Simplex  says  if  Conciliator  proves  the  truth  of  his 
assertion,  he  will  show  its  impossibility.  How  a  truth, 
when  proved,  can  be  shown  to  be  impossible  to  be  true,  I 
leave  for  Simplex  to  explain,  and  when  he  does,  hetvill 
beat  brother  Peter  in  the  tale  of  the  tub  aH  to  nothing,  who 
"told  brother  Martin  that  he  could  prove  a  brown  loaf.wa$ 
beef,  mutton  and  veal. 

It  seems  that  Conciliator  was  correct  as  to  the  appellatioa 
of  the  Pope  being  a  new  invention  of  the  eleventh  century, 
as  he  stated,  but  Simplex  asserts  he  was  always  superior 
Pastor  or  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  than  which  nothing 
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(tan  be  more  untrue  6r-repugnant  Jo  history.  1  •  For  many 
centuries . the  Bishop. of  Rome  had. no  more  posiver  over 
die.  Catholic  Church  than  any  other  dignitary,  and  the 
Bishops  of  Antiochj  Constantinople  and  other  places  were 
at  least  on  a  level  with  him.  But  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
Conciliator  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  over  the  Irish  Catholic  Church  was  an  article 
of  faith,  as  it  turns  out  according  to  Simplex  to  be  only  art 
article. of  discipline.  But  if  he  be  in  error,  it  is  one  into 
which  he  was  led  by  the  Clergy  themselves.  However  as 
a  matter  of  .mere  discipline  let  it  be  treated,  and  the  way 
is, so  far  cleared  for  arriving  at  the  object  of  Conciliator^ 
namely  *'  to  get  rid  of  all  foreign  jurisdiction."  In  fact 
this  confession  of  Simplex  confirms  the  whole  doctrine  of 
Conciliator. .  Like  his  brother  Foigard  in  the  comedy,  he 
admits  the  fact .  in  his  mode  of  denying  it*  But  alas  how 
unlike  Foigard  in  facetiousness  and  humor.  The  case  piit 
by  Simplex  of  a  fortune  being  demanded  back  &c.  does  not 
in  any  shape  apply  to  the  alteration  in  a  matter  of  religious 
discipline^  but  it  was  natural  enough  for  a  Catholic  Priest 
to  follow  the  example  of  his  master  the  Pope,  in  consider- 
ing a  religious  ceremony  the  same  thing  as  property. 

Simplex  flatly  denies  (to^  use  his  own  words)  Conciliator's 
account  of  the  conversion  of  Ireland  to  Christianity  in  the 
second  century,  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  before  Saint 
Patrick,  and  considering  how  violently  he  declaims  against 
the  **,assertion,'*it  is  rather  inconsistent  that  he  should  employ 
nothing  but  **  assertion**  almost  in  every  line  of  his  papen 
Though  Conciliator  determined  to  postpone  his  proofs  till  he 
produced  them  all  at  once,  he  departs  a  little  from  this  inten- 
tion by  permitting  me  to  disclose  a  part  of  them,  to  show  with 
what  assurance  and  disregard  to  historic  evidence  Simplex 
hazards  his  "  assertions.*'  The  proofs  that  support  Concilia- 
tor's stateinent  that  Simplex  so  flatly  denies,  are  Mansuetus, 
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m  Irishman,  the  first  Bishop  of  irehmd ;  that  disdiigQishal 
and  learoed  aDttqaarian  of  Ireland,  Bishop  Ushet ,  and  die 
yeneifabie  Bede.  And  on  the  atithorit]^  of  Broodki,  the 
hereditary  historian  c£  Ireland,  Conciliator  nstructa  ne  to 
^rm  tb^t  the  feimous  Samt  Gatfaukla&  went  front  frebmd 
ia  the  second  century  to  preadi  the  doctrine  of  Cfaxislv  and 
that  he  became  Bishop  of  Tarentum  in  Italy*  Simplex 
ought,  to  blush  as  well  as  bis  partizans,  if  aoiy  he  has,  for 
the  caitunny,  ignorance  aiid  £ilsehood,  that  stain  s^most 
every  syKabie  of  his  reply  to  Concilkitor^  I  can  ventin-e  to 
say  that  Condliator  has  too  much  reject  for  the  CadioKc 
public,  a&weU  as  for  himself,  to  assert  any  thing  as  a  fact 
vitho«it  the  most  unquestionable  proof  of  its  ^racity.  The 
Fope  is-  not  suffering  severely  from  Buonaparte  for  his 
Christian  and  manly  opposition  to  that  unprmcipled  usurper, 
a^  Simplex  avers*  The  Pope,  in  violation  of  every  principle 
of  Christianity,  and  of  gratitude  for  the  many  sptcndid  dona- 
tions to  the  Roman*  See  from  Ae  royal  ancestoirs  of  the 
murdered  Louis  the  sixteenth,  bestowed  every  sanctbn  that 
his  retigion  and  imposing  station  could  confer  on  die  usur« 
pation  of  the  tyrant*  2.  He  is  therefore  to  be  considered 
as  an  accomplice  after  the  horrid  fact,  and  die  seveiides  he 
feek.'from  Bonaparte  are  intirely  imputable  ta  hb  reluct- 
ance  to  part  with  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power.  It  isi 
merely  a  dispute  between  the-  despot  and  his  instrument: 
alxHtt  the  spoil,  in  which  Christianity  has  no  furtber  concern, 
tbaa  to  weep  over  the  outrages  she  ha»  sustained  from  both* 
Ifaavfe  now  done  with  Dr.  Simplex  and  a  day  will  come 
vrfaen  the  CathoKcs  wiH  see  that  they  have  no  more  invete« 
rate  enennes  than  the  Doctor  and  those  who  eispOQse  hk 
fcinciples,  or  a  truer  friend  than  Conciliatcnr*. 

PHILO»C0MreiUAT08i» 
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Tb  the  ProkstOfOs  md  CktkoBcs  of  the  Cotmti/  t)f  Clare. 

^ptember  9tk^  1S13. 

Gentlemen, 

Since  die  4th  of  August  la^,  when  Conciliator 
had  fixst  the  honor  of  addressbg  the  la^  mentioned  Gentle- 
men, time  enough  has  ehipsed  for  an  answer  to  be  x^cerred^ 
i£  any  thing  decently  plausible  could  be  advanced  fi^^omst 
his  sendments.  He  called  for  tnvesdgatbn,  being  convinced 
his  facts,  like  gM^  would  shine  brighter  from  the  collisioti 
of  inquiry.  But  a  profound  sil»ce  has  been  observed 
except  by  one  recent  publication  under  the  signature  c£ 
Simplex,  which,  though  a  friend  under  the  name  of  Philo* 
Conciliator  favored  it  with  some  notice,  merits  ito  refdy 
from  Conciliator  himself.  The  curtain  has  been  raisedj  and 
the  ideal  phantoms  of  other  days  have  vanished  fzxxn  the 
^ectators,  to  make  way  for  more  substantial  actors  in  the 
drama  of  life.  Such  is  the  effect  of  reflection  and  expe- 
rience on  the  talisman  of  fiction.  The  ^ream  of  tkne  that 
washes  away  the  dissoluble  parts  of  fabulous  Creaticft^ 
passes  by  without  injury  the  adamant  of  truth.  The  period 
is  approaching  fast  when  the  fate  of  the  Catholics  will  be 
decided  in  Parliament,  at  least  for  the  present  generation,  if 
not  for  ever,and  common  policy  and  common  sense  demand 
that  they  should  deeply  contemplate  on  the  nature  and  tea^ 
dency  of  their  preten^ons  in  all  their  bearings.  In  this  ex^ 
tensive  view,  will  be  necessarily  comprehended  the  letter  and 
qiirit  of  the  Constitution,  into  whose  bosom  they  seek  for 
admission,  and  into  whose  vital  recedes  they  call  for  en- 
trance. 

Those  are  matters  of  the  most  serious  concern,  and  a 
mistake  in  the  principles  they  should  act  upon,  or  the  line 
of  amduci  they  ^ould  pursue,  vrill  be  fatal.    I  feel  that  I 
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I  am  perfectly  justified  in  the  language  I  can  express,  from 
that  which  has  been  hitherto  used  by  their  pubHc  oratqrs. 
However  they  may  be  men  of  considerable  talents  for  de- 
clamation, they  seem  to  have  courted  that  species  of  elo- 
quence, with  a  lover*s  partiality.  Its  beauties  have  attracted 
all  their  admiration,  but  to  its  blemishes  they  have  been  too 
blind.  Declamation  is  the  fairy  child  of  fancy,  how  beau- 
^tifuUy  playful  are  all  its  attitudes,  how  captivating  its  move- 
ments, but  in  the  thorny  road  of  business  how  deceitful  a 
guide !  Those  Qentlemen,  the  effusions  of  whose  genius 
have  illuminated  the  Catholic  board,  appear  to  have  gone 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  then:  subject.  Like  comets  they 
have  directed  their  eccentric  course  into  the  boundle^  re- 
•gion  .of  space,  and  seem  either  to  have  forgotten  that  con- 
temptible speck  called  earth,  or  to  have  regarded  it  as  ut- 
terly beneath  their  notice.-—!.  But  speculation,  however 
elegant,  or  however  elevated  its  flight,  must,  to  be  useful, 
vouchsafe  to  be  wise,  and,  when  human  concerns  are  in 
question,  must  stoop  from  aerial  excursions .  and  humbly 
take  a  view  of  the  disposition  of  Man.  If  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  Empire  were  at  liberty  to  choose  a  form  o£ 
Government,  the  speeches  of  those  Gentlemen  might  be 
suitable  and  to  the  purpose,  but  as  that  is  not  the  case,  they 
appear  to  bq  unmewing  and  irrelevant.  They  may  be  ani- 
mated fancy  paintings,  but  the  plain  honest  landscape  of 
nature  is  what  is  wanting  at  present.  Those  Gentlemen 
should  please  to  remember  that  the  Empire  has  a  fixed 
Constitution,  that  its  essential  principles  are  ascertained, 
and  that  there  is  a  religion  called  Protestantism  interwoven 
with  that  Constitution.  They  should  also  remember  that 
the  present  family  on  the  Throne  were  cqjled  to  that  splen- 
did station  because  they  were  Protestants,  over  the  heads  of 
fifty  persons,  all  of  great  rank,  in  different  parts  of  the 
Continent,  who  were  prior  to  them  in  point  of  law,  because 
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they  were  Catholics :  and  that  the  condition  annexed  to 
this  royal  gift  "was  that  this  chosen  fiamily  should  not  only 
be  Protestants,  but  that  if  one  of  them  married  ^  Catholic, 
such  person  should  forfeit  the  right  to  the  Crown,  and  be 
considered  as  naturally  dead. 

.  The  whole  spirit  of  this  system  of  Government,  its  C6- 
ronation  Oath,^  and  all  its  institutions  were  formed  on  this 
principle.  It  was  certainly  a  principle  of  proscription,  but 
it  flowed  from  the  bloody  conflict  between  the  two  reli- 
gions. It  was  the  fruit  that  grew  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne,  and,  in  the  plains  of  Anghrim.  -  However  sweet  it 
might  be  to  the  victorious  Protestant,  to  the  conquered 
Catholic  it  was  a  dose  of  gall.  But  this  is  the  usual  cha- 
racter of  victory  and  defeat,  and  had  the  result  of  battle 
been  the  other  way,  it  is  very' possible  that  the  Protestants 
would  have  experienced  worse  treatment.  Such  of  our 
ancestors  who  belonged  to  the  beaten  party,  had  nothing 
else  to  expect,  when  tljey  risked  their  lives  and  fortunes  on 
the  doubtful  chance  of  war.  They  knew  the  consequences 
and  were  obliged  to  abide  by  them.  But  that  hour  of  af- 
fliction is  over,  and  has  descended  to  the  grave  with  the 
misguided  parties  who  tasted  the  bitterness  of  its  cup,  and 
may  it  never  be  revived  but  as  a  salutary  lesson  to  inspire 
their  descendants  with  wisdom. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say,  that  the  new  Government  did 
not  make  too  severe  a  use  of  its  success.  I  mean  not  to 
insinuate  any  such  thing,  for  I  am  convinced  that  milder 
measures  would  have  made  a  more  affectionate  impression 
on  the  Catholic  heart.  However  such  are  the  facts,  and 
whether  we  lament  or  rejoice  at  them,  they  cannot  be  ob- 
literated or  changed,  for-  such  is  the  immutability  of  truth. 

But  a  new  scene  begins  to  open,  and  brighter  prospects 
promise  to  make  some  atonement  for  the  past,  and,  if  it  be 
not  our  own  fault,  will  be  realised  into  as  much  happiness. 
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as  the  imperfect  coadition  of  this  vErorkl  vAW  permit,  alu|l^  a« 
the  All-wise  Being  who  knows  best  for  what  he  has  creatsd 
y$»  can,  consist^ently  with  the  rules  of  his  eternal  Justice, 
beistow. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the  Irish 
Catholics,  under  HI  the  privations  and  disadvantages  that  a 
suspicious  Government  could  heap  on  them,  have  grown 
into  opulence  and  numbers*  They  have  at  length  foun4 
out,  that  freedom  and  wealth  under  a  Brunswick,  are  bet» 
ter  than  arbitrary  power  and  wooden  shoes  under  a  Stuart* 
At  last  they  have  discovered  that  the  Constitution  of  ]  688, 
tvhich  thdr  ancestors  bled  in  the  field  to  oppose,  is  the  best 
e;s^i^ting,  and  they  desire  to  obtain  a  share  in  it  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality  with  their  Protestant  brethren.  They  d^ 
liot  seem  to  consider  that  this  Constitution  was  in  its  fraiMfc 
and  form  calculated  to  exclude  them-^— That  the  Protestant 
Hierarchy,  the  successful  and  hateful  rival  of  their,  own,  is 
of  the  essence  of  that  constitution-r-That  the  power  of 
making  and  repealing  laws  resides  (with  the  consent  of  the 
first  executive  Magistrate)  in  two  of  the  branches  of  thatCon* 
stitution  ;  and  that  the  title  of  the  present  fiimily  on  the 
Throne,  and  the  allegiance  of  their  Protestant  subjects,  da« 
pendon  that  family  preserving  their  Religion  and  Constitution 
inviolate.  Without  sufficiently  adverting  to  the  material  ciri. 
cuinstances,  and  to  some  others  well  w^orth  their  notice,  the 
Irish  Catholics  call  for  admission  into  those  two  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  and  for  a  repeal  of  the  Laws  by  whieh 
they  were  affected.  Under  this  general  description,  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  by  virtue  of  which  most  of  th^  landed 
property  in  Ireland  is  held,  appears  to  be  included.  That 
this  is  no  strained  inference  seems  clear  from  the  proceeds 
ings  of  the  last  Catholic  Parliament  under  James  the  Second, 
h^ld  in  Dublin  in  1 689,  by  which  three  thousand  Protear 
tmt»  ware  attainted,  and  their  Estates  declared  a  forfeiture. 
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S.  Yet  with  all  this  before  thetr  eyes,  the  leaders  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  claim,  '*  as  a  matter  of  right/'  that  the  Le» 
gidative  powers  and  the  vital  departments  of  the  State, 
should  be  thrown  open  to  them,  without  the  lightest 
change  in  their  connextion  with  a  foreign  Potentate,  though 
fuch  an  alteration  has  no  sort  of  concern  with  the  genuine 
tenets  of  their  religion,  for  it  is  now  confessed  by  their 
Clergy,  that  it  is  only  a  point  of  discipline.  A  Potentate, 
who  though  he  has  differences  with  Buonaparte,  on  his  own 
personal  account  would  act  in  perfect  cordiality  with  him, 
on  all  the  means  that  might  appear  conducive  to  the  ag* 
grandiaement  of  their  common  religion,  in  a  Country  whose 
Government  confers  its  favors,  dignities,  and  emc^uments 
on  a  hostile  Competitor.-— 4.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  this 
point,  for  as  I  write  to  conciliate,  any  further  observations  on 
it  might  be  construed  into  an  opposite  intention.  But  a  certain 
portion  of  facts  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  state,  that  the 
reasonable,  candid,  and  well-informed  Catholic  might  see 
the  difficulties  that  lie  in  his  way,  and  the  method  by  which 
they  may  be  removed,  without  wounding  the  most  delicate 
-fibre  of  his  conscience.  I  must  be  permitted  to  observe^ 
diat  some  Catholic  G^itlem^i  seem  to  forget  the  bvorr 
conferred  on  them  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  by 
which  their  religion  is  completely  tolerated,  and  their  ac* 
tpiisitions  in  land  and  money  as  fully  secured  as  those  of  the 
Protestants,  yet  they  are  pleased  to  style  their  claim  for  po« 
litical  power,  religious  toleration.  The  first  only  is  on  the 
carpet  for  discussion,  the  latter  they  have  as  fully,  to  all  in^ 
tents  and  purposes,  as  the  most  favored  religion  of  the 
State. 

5.  Religious  and  civil  liberty  are  ideas  totally  distinct  from 
legislative  power,  and  it  is  not  ingenuous  to  confound  them. 
I  mean  not  to  argue  with  vulgar  prejudices  to  which  both 
parties  are  too  liable,  they  will  fade  away  of  course,  shoul4 
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the  principal  political  points  between  the  two  persuasions  b^ 
amicably  adjusted ;  and  base  is  the  person  who  shall  en- 
deavour to  prevent  it.  His  motives  must  be  infamous,  and 
6o  should  be  his  end.  I  have  stated  all  the  untoward  cir- 
cumstances before  mentioned,  that  stand  in  the  way  of  re- 
conciling Catholic  claims  to  Protestant  power,  in  strong 
terms,  to  show  that  I  am  fully  aware  of  them,  and  to  point 
out  the  measure  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  would  go  a 
great,  if  not  the  whole,  way  J:o  accomplish  that  important 
event.  A  measure  that  would  tend  in  a  great  degree  to 
remove  all  justifiable  alarm  from  the  Protestant  mind,  and 
to  draw  out  the  sting  from  Catholic  sensibility,  that  has 
received  too  much  venom  from  Continental  intercourse. 

My  first  Conciliator  has  explained  this  matter  so  fully, 
that  i  have  no  occasion  to  say  any  thing  further  on  it  hpre, 
than  merely  to  re-assert  that  the  Irish  Catholics  should  qua- 
Kfy  so  far  to  be  eligible  into  Parliament  as  to  withdraw 
their  <:omiexion  from  the  Roman  Pontiff,  as  it  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  they  can  do  so,  without  any  detriment 
to  the  purity  of  their  religious  faith.  And  I  must  beg 
leave  to  add,  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  British  le- 
gislature should  be  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  principles  to  its  bosom  by  its  own  members,  that 
may  be  the  result  of  a  machination  between  an  Italian 
Priest  and  the  Tyrant  of  France.  I  should  not  think  it  safe  for 
even  a  Protestant  to  be  a  Legislator,  if  he  owed  any.  obe- 
dience to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  or  was  under  the  control 
of  a  Clergyman  who  did  owe  or  acknowledge  such  obe- 
dience.—And  this  apprehension  applies,  for  many  obvious 
reasons,  to  a  Catholic  with  infinitely  more  force.  This  is 
not  bigotry,  for  no  man  can  be  a  bigot  against  himself.  I 
do  not  venture  to  aver  that  throwing  the  army,  the 
navv,  the  revenue,  and  the  law,  with  the  elective  fran- 
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chise  and  landed  property  ,'^  into  thesciale  of  CatholicitVf 
which  has  been  done,  is  strictly  within  the  meaning  of  th^ 
revolution  system  of  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 
However,  such  is  the  beautiful  elasticity  of  our  Constitutipni 
that  it  will  expand  to  embrace  all  its  sons,  provided  they 
have  not  power  to  pierce  the  heart  of  their  venerable  Pa-^ 
rent  with  a  foreign  sword.  The  Catholic  ought  to  consi-r 
der  that  James  the  second  was  dethroned  for  attempting  to 
do  in  his  day,  a  great  deal  less  than  has  been  done  for 
them  in  this.  The  Protestants  then  conceived  he  intended 
to  force  ihe  chalice  to  their  lips,  and  this  thought  soon 
turned  into  a  crucible  that  melted  away  his  Crown.  I  do 
not  deny  that  if  what  I  have  proposed  be  done,  but  ulterior 
arrangements  may  be  neces^ry,  for  who  can  stop  the 
march  of  time,  or  arrest  the  progress  of  events,  and  n^ake 
them  stationary  ?  Even  should  an  apple  of  discord  drop 
from  this  measure  on  the  floor  of  Parliament,  for  nothing 
human  can  msure  perfection,  let  it  be  of  our  own  grojvth, 
but  let  us  not  transplant  the  poisonous  weeds  of  Italy  to  the 
foot  of  the  Speaker's  chair. 

When  the  foundation  of  mutual  conciliation  is  once 
happily  laid,  time  and  the  growing  confidence  of  both  par^ 
ties  will  finish  the  edifice,  and  the  British  Empire,  with  the 
united  love  of  all  her  children,  can  bid  defiance  to  the 

world.  .   • 

» 

Having  thus  presumed  to  say  so  much  on  this  moment* 
ous  subject,  it  appears  not  improper  to  give  a  few  lines  to 
the  various  conditions  and  restrictions  that  have  been  sug-r 
gested  by  characters,  eminent  in  the  Councils  of  the  State 
as  fit  checks  on  the  grant  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  I 
mean  the  Veto  as  at  first  brought  forward,  and  the  oaths, 
commission  of  inquiry,  &c.  as  introduced  into  the  Car 
tholic  Bill  ill  the  last  Session  of  Parliament.     I  object  tq 
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them  as  a  Protestant  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  limited 
government,  and  I  object  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  Ca* 
tfaoiics,  who,  I  hope,  will,  at  no  distant  day,  enjoy  those 
benefits  as  amply  as  I  do.  They  all  tend  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  throne,  which  the  journals  of  the  House  <^ 
Commons  declare  wants  no  further  augmentation.— 6.  The 
ctate  vessel,  to  use  a  sea-term,  pitches  too  much  abaft. 
The  imperial  crown,  that  decorates  her  head,  is  sufficiently 
heavy,  but  add  tp  its  weight  and  she  founders* 

I  now  beg  leave  to  address  a  few  words  to  the  repre* 
ftmtatives  of  our  county  and  borough*  I  call  on  you,  by 
every  thing  that  is  valuabla  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  to 
come  forward  in  your  places  like  men  in  the  next  session, 
and  to  do  your  duty.  Make  yourselves  masters  of  the  im- 
portant topic,  that  I  venture,  as  an  insignificant  mdividual 
compared  with  you,  to  write  on.  The  electioneering  farce 
has  been  played  too  long.  Let  there  be  an  end  of  voting 
for  the  Catholic  question  to  cajole  Catholic  interest  at 
an  election,  that  comes  clogged  either  with  clauses  mis- 
chievous to  the  constitution,  or  incompatible  with  the 
original  tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith. — As  to  such  gentle- 
men, who  have  a  command  in  our  army,  should  Buona- 
parte monopolize  the  physical  strength  of  the  continent, 
I  request  they  may  estimate  of  what  avail,  brave  as  they  and 
their  Soldiers  are,  their,  military  tactics  can  be  with  a  dis- 
united and  enraged  population.  As  to  those  who  may  be 
occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits,  however  laudable,  I  think 
they  ought  to  consider,  under  the  perilous  circumstances 
Just  stated,  how  long  they  may  have  an  estkte  to  cultivate. 
And  as  to  those  who  may  be  employed  in  attending  the 
national  finances,  it  may  be  worth  their  while  to  calculate 
how  the  disastrous  chapter  of  accidents  may  release  them 
from  that  trouble,  by  leaving  them  no  public  treasure  to 
administer. 
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7.  I  do  not  speak  to  you  in  the  sentimental  nonsense  that 
glitters  in  the  page  of  a  novel,  to  dazzle  the  eye  of  a  board- 
ing-school girl.  But  I  speak  to  you  as  men  of  sense,  as 
men  of  great  respectability  in  society,  and,  above  all,  a$ 
members  of  that  legislature,  that  will  be  soon  applied  to 
for  a  decision  on  this  stupendous  question.  A  question, 
that,  as  it  may  be  settled,  will  be  pregnant  with  every 
social  good,  or,  like  Pandora's  box,  with  every  evil.  I 
speak  to  you  on  your  own  interest,  and  that  of  your  post- 
erity, that  at  this  moment  are  at  issue.  If  you  have  a 
better  proposition  for  allaying  the  heats  of  this  unhappy, 
convulsed  country,  give  it  to  that  coimtry  in  Parliament ; 
|br,  trust  me,  she  will  want  all  your  assistance.  If  you  have 
Qo  better  expedient,  than  what !  have  submitted,  close  with 
mine,  and  support  it.  I  shiall  conclude  with  a  few  words^ 
that  claim  the  joint  attention  of  both  Protestants  and  Catho- 
1^ ;  and  then,  after  furnishing  a  list  of  proofs^  I  shall  take 
leave  of  the  subject,  I  hope,  for  ever.  Should  God,  in  hia 
wrath  to  punish  us  for  our  sins,  permit  an  angry  contest  U» 
grow  out  of  the  present  posture  of  afiairs,  and  to  let  su{ipo- 
dtion,  in  the  magic  glass  of  futurity,  behold  the  Protestants 
again  victorious,  melancholy  will  be  their  victory,  and 
mournful  their  triumph.  It  will  recal  tx>  the  clas^  e^ 
of  recollection,,  the  Roman  general  shedding  tears  on  the 
ruins  of  Carthage. 

CONCIJLIATOIU 
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APlPENDlX. 


I. 

Appendix  to  \st  Conciliator^  AtigustSdy  1813. 

Containing  references  to  the  proofs  in  support  of  the? 
material  facts  stated  by  the  first  Conciliator*  From  the 
beginning  to  No.  1 .  vide  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  of  the 
29th  May,  1813* 

From  No.  I.  to  No.  2.  vide  the  29th  May,  1813. 
'    From  No.  2.  to  No.  3.  vide  the  debates  in  Parliament, 
on  the  24th  of  May,  1813.  and  Buonaparte's  speeches  to  hisf 
Senate  and  people  of  France. 

From  No.  3.  to  No.  4.  vide  the  most  authentic  Histories 
of  England  since  the  Reformation. 

From  No.  4.  to  Nos.  5.  6.  7.  8.  and  9.  vide  Preliminary 
Discourse  of  Sylvester  O'Halloran,  and  the  Works  of 
Father  Le  Cointe,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Gregory^ 
St.  Austin,  Sidonius,  and  ApoUinaris. 

From  Nos.  9.  to  No.  10.  vide  Bower's  History  of  the 
Popes,  with  his  authorities ;  Preliminary  Discourse  to 
O'Halloran's  History  of  Ireland ;  and  the  Lives  of  Abe- 
lard  and  Heloise,  vn-itten  by  the  Reverend  Joseph  Bering- 
ton,  a  Catholic  Clergyman. 

From  No.  10.  to  Nos.  11.  12.  and  13.  vide  O'Halloran's 
Jto^tory  of  Ireland. 

From  No.  13.  to  No.  14.  vide  the  last  seven  authoritiesf 
mentioned  under  the  Numbers  5.  6.  7*  8*  and  9* 
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From  No*  14.  to  No.  15.  vide  the  History  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688, 

From  No.  15.  to  No,  16.  vide  Mosheim's  Church  His- 
tory and  Bower's  Li^es  of  the  Popes,  with' their  respective 
Authorities. 


II. 

Appendir  tathejSrst  PhUO'ConciHator,  August  9//i,  1813. 

Containing  references  to  the  proofs  in  support  of  the 
material  facts  stated  by  the  first  Philo- Conciliator.  Froni 
the  beginning  to  No.  1 .  vide  the  proceedings  at  the  Catho- 
lic Meeting,,  held  at  Ennis,  in  thie  county  of  Clare,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1813. 

From  No.  1.  to  No.  2.  vide  an  impartial  account  of  the 
methods  pursued  for  the  management  of  the  Catholic 
Meeting  already  mentioned,  and  the  means  that  influenced 
the  decision  of  that  meeting  against  the  priniciples  of  Con- 
ciliator. 


III. 

Appendia:  to  the  second  Philo-ConciUator^  August  23rd, 

1813. 

Containing  references  to  the  proofs  in  support  of  the 
material  facts  stated  by  the  second  Philo-Conciliator. 
From  the  beginning  to  No;  1 .  vide  Chambers*  Dictionary, 
with  its  authorities. 

From  No.  1.  to  No.  2.  vide  the  before-mentioned  autho- 
rities. 
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IV. 

Appendix  to  the  Mepfy  rf  Simples  ta  QmciUatorf 

September  itth^  1813. 

Containing  references  to  the  proofs  that  refute  the  erro- , 
neous  assertions  of  Simplex,  who  is  understood  to  be  a 
Roman  Catholic  Clergyman.  From  the  beginning  to 
No.  1 .  vide  Preliminary  Discourse  of  O^Halloran's  History 
61  freland,  the  Life  of  Mansuetus,  the  Works  of  Bigh(^ 
tJeher,  of  the  venerable  Bede^  and  of  Bruoden,  the  here- 
ditary historian  of  Ireland^  with  an  authentic  account  of  the 
difference  betweea  the  Irish  Catholic  Church  and  the  See  of 
Rome,  as  to  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter. 

From  No.  1 .  to  No.  2.  vide  the  foregoing  authorities  an^ 
ntx^toNo.  1* 

From  No.  2.  to  No.  S.  vide  Mosheim  and  Bower's 
Worka^  as  before  mentioned,  and  also  those  of  Father  Le 
Coiate. 


V. 

Appendix  to  the  third  Pfulo-ConciUator,  September  Vh^ 

181 S. 

Containing  references  to  the  proofs  in  support  of  the 
fafctS  cotttaiaed  ia  the  third  Philo-ConciHator.  From  the 
bflgit^nw»g  to  No.  1 ,  vide  the  Church  History  of  Moshdm^ 
and  Bowtf's  Lives  of  the  Popes. 

From  No.  1.  to  No.  2.  vide  the  History  of  the  Pope'$ 
tiaancfioa^  with*  Buonaparte  at  Paris. 
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VI. 

Appendix  to  the  second  Conciliator^  September  Bth^  18 IS* 

Contaimng  references  to  the  proofs  in  support  of  the 
facts  stated  by  the  second  Conciliator.  From  the  begin- 
ning to  No.  1 .  vide  the  speeches  of  the  Catholic  Orators  at 
their  public  Meetings. 

From  No.  1.  to  No.  2.  vide  the  rdgn  of  James  the 
Second,  and  the  Acts  of  Parliament  that  limit  the  Succes* 
sion  to  the  British  throne. 

From  No.  2.  to  No.  3.  vide  the  History  of  the  Transac* 
tions  of  James  the  Second,  and  his  Catholic  Friends  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  1 689. 

From  No.  S.  to  No.  4.  vide  the  most  authentic  account 
of  the  policy  that  has  uniformly  directed  the  conduct  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

From  No.  4.  to  No.  5.  vide  an  account  of  the  Conces- 
sions made  by  the  Legislature  to  the  Irish  Catholics  since 
the  year  1779. 

From  No.  5.  to  No.  6.  vide  the  History  of  the  private 
Connexion  between  Charles  the  Second  and  James  the 
Second  with  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  resolution  ol 
the  Bridsh  House^of  Commons  in  April,  1780,  respecting 
the  too  great  Influence  of  the  Crown. 

From  No.  6.  to  No.  1.  vide  the  formidable  Situation  of 
Buonaparte  when  Conciliator  was  published. 


THE    END. 
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HENRI    MASERS  DE  LATUDfi. 


X  HE  suflferings  of  M.  Latude,  during  thirty-five  years  of 
imprisonment  in  various  places,  and  the  address  and  cou- 
rage,  with  which  he  three  times  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
his  Persecutors^  will  render  a  short  account  of  him  very 
interesting ;  the  following  is  extracted  from  a  History^ 
written  by  himself,  and  published  in  179S,now  veiy  scarce, 
in  Paris. 


M .  Latude  was  born  in  1 725,  at  the  chateau  of  his 
jBcither,  the  Marquis  de  Latude,  in  Languedoc.  A  taste  for 
mistthematical  pursuita  dSstiagiiished  him.irery  early,  and  his 
parents  encouraged  it  by  sending  him  to  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
and  placing  him  under  the  care  of  M»  Dumai,  Engineer 
in  Chief.  The  peace  of  1748  stopped  his  expected  pro- 
moticHi,  and  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  to  follow  his  mathematical  studies,  and  finish  his 
education. 

Full  of  ambition  and  high  spirits,  he  sighed  for  dis- 
tinction, but  he  had  no  inte]:p$t  to.  push  him  forward;  at 
length  he  endsKtoured  to  gaih  hiiiisdf  si  protector  by  th^ 
foUowing  wild  scheme. 
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JMMamd  de  Pompadour  wa^  the  relgping  &vp#ite^  ilii4. 
so  2^b6oktely  governed  hom  ih^  ¥if{^mh  9fKl  b^  Goilirt^ 
that^h^  CQuM  n^^  or  ufiifidkie^  the  fort^fteof  ^ittian 
bj  a  :9rord-*4Hif '  ^^  t^  ^isolKi^  etnejif  aa^  e^na^mi^ 
(^t^^^  L9itu4e'  thtMigbt  he  might  avaU  him&qlf  ^f  tbik 
public  indigliatic^,  dP  ^£^h:abeti^&  Itell  Iftformedf  jiftf- 
teiid  a  plot  agimt  ha*  |ile>  2in4  seeDire  h^r  favor  by  nfaki^i 
the  didcc(v«ry ;  be  tb^efor^  $ent  by  the  post  a  sibaU  booe  of 
fjOfRtnon  lewder,,  perfectly  hartnles^»  then  waked  on  iHt 
lady^  a«d  {nfotified  her  that  s^uch  ^  thing  wal3  coihihg  to 
her,  aM  fliad^  i{p  a  v^  farming  9t(»7  of  a  cbnsphacy  t» 
poison  her#  Tb^  MirqiHie  e:Kpre8sed  the  xnoUt  Hvily  gtti^ 
tkifdef  9iai  0f[0eA  htm  a  purse  of  gold^  which  be  declined^ 
at  tfa)^  saone  tkne  dropphig  a  hmt  that  be  was  vmprovidcNl 
^ ;  aa4  ili^matifigy  ia  tjie  ihost  delicate  tmmn^  be  codd^ 
(that  her  j^tnmage  waa  the  object  of  his  amfaidon^  It  wafl^ 
p);dbi|Uy,:  9bme  susfjickm  odcasioiidd  b^  bb  coAchsety  wbich 
IMuced  her  to  de^e^  hbk  to  writ^  down  hik  address*  H^ 
did  i€^  (and-  the  trrifiiig  bc^lraiyed  him. .  The  neon  diyy  hk 
dif es^me  of  wfftcomiibig  greatosss  wer^  desdoyedy  by  ibk 
fUrmai  of  a.  guard  t6  eohvey  him  to  the  ]^ti]ifar.  He  was 
th^r^  stripped  of  iU  be  had,  dressed  in:  coarse*  dotUng^ 
which  had  served  several  of  his  vhretched  predbeesBdar^ 
and  shut  up  iA  B.  room,  to  nleditate  da  his  Q\msgs  of  icA 
luiie.  •    .  .         >  .  .    ,         •',,.':•.' 

-  The*  next  moTQing,  the  Lisuteftant  of  the'  FcAiw  Mitit 
to  examine  him.  Latude  candidly,  confessed. tfar  iiblif -h^ 
had  commkted,  and  so  gained  upoii'  fhe  r^bod  t^pinioU  of 
the  Lieutenant,  that  he  prbmised  he  woukl  eaterti  hig^BtfiiiL 
ence  with  Madame  Pompadour  to^  procurd  his  paHdodil 
The  amplication  was  unsuccessful ;  and  ail  the  advanfti]^ 
he*  derivisd  from  the  zeal  of  his  new  friend^  wab  the  use  of 
some  books,  and  the  priviieee  of  taking  occadoki&l  eaierdtte 
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in  the  air.  A  sdll  farther  comfort  wa&  the  ik)ciety  of  an- 
other prisoner,  a  lew,  who  was  put  into  the  aame  room* 
'  These  comforts,  probably,  reached  the  ear,  and  gave 
offence  to  the  inexorable  sou!  of  M^ame  Pompadour.  In 
four  months  time^  Latude  was  removed  to  the  prison  of 
Vincennes*  The  discipline  of  this  place  wals  very  strict,  t 
guard  was  constantly  in  the  room,  to  watch  every  move-* 
ment,  and  report  every  woi;d  spoken  by  the  Prisoner. 
The  uneasiness  of  his  mind  occs^oned  an  illness,  from 
which  he  suffered  considerably,  and  found  his  best  remedy 
in  rummadng  on  the  means  of  making  his  escape.  He 
effected  it  about  fourteen  months  after  hk  first  appreh^« 
^on  in  this  manner.  He  had  liberty  to  w^k  in  the  garden 
two  hours  every  day,  accompanied  by  two  turnkeys.  Somi&- 
jdmes  the  oldest  vtraited  for  him  at  the  foot  c^  thestaii^ 
while  the  other  came  alone  to  open  the  room  door.  At 
such  ti^es,  he  would  always  hasten  down  stsurs  to  rejoin 
the  other;  and  the  younger  turnkey,  accustomed  to  find 
Jiim  always  safe  below,  never  hs^tened  his  pace  to  follow 
him.  One  day,  the  mcmient  die  door  Vifsis  opened,  he 
jdarted  down  the  staircase,  fastened  a  dooi^  ^t  the  foot,  and 
proceeded  to  an  outward  door,  guarded  by  a  centinel ;  he 
knocked,  the  centinel  opened  it,  he  inqiured  if  the  Con- 
fessor was  arrived,  for  that  he  waa  wanted  inst^itly ;  and 
walked  on,  as  if  to  fetch  him ;  he  deceived  a  second,  a 
third,  and  a  fourth  centii^l,  in  the  same  manner^  and  found 
himself  once  more  free. 

He  hastened  to  Buis ;  but  the  dread  of  being  ret^en, 
destrc^ed  all  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  he  thought^ 
by  thro^vdng  himself  on  Madame  Pompddour's  mercy  and 
generosity,  he  might  obt^un  her  forgiveness.  He  drew  up 
a  memorial  to  the  King,  and  pointed  out  at  the  close  of  it 
the  place  of  his  retreat^  He  iiiras  immediately  arreted,  and 
sent  agam  to  the  Bastille. 
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His  confiaetnent  was  now  more  severe ;  he  was  put  into 
a  dungeon,  where  the  light  could  scarcely  find  admittance, 
tfis  kind  friend,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Police,  did  what  he 
could  to  ■  relieve  his  sufFeringd,  by  ordering  him  good  HeU 
and  the  use  of  books,  paper,  and  ink.  On  the  margin  of 
one  of  these  books,  Latude  liad  the  imprudence  to  write 
some  satirical  lines  on  his  powerful  enemy.  They  were 
carried  to  her,  and  her  enmity  became  inveterate.  In  an- 
swer to  an  application  made  in  his  favor,  she  showed  these 
verses :  ^^  See*  what  a  wretch  you  plead  for ;  never  mendon 
him  to  me  more!'*  He  ranained  eighteen  months  in  dus 
dungeon,  when  his  friend,  the  Lieutenant,  procuxtd  his 
removal  into  a  chamber,  and  oflFered  him  die  accommoda* 
tion  of  a  servant.— A  man  was  ihduced,  by  tbe  offer  of  high 
wages,  to  leave  his  wife  and  children,  and  enter  the  Bas^ 
tille :  but  having  done  this,  the  regulatioDS  forbid  liis  evilf 
going  out,  or  holding  any  correspondence  widiottt  the 
walls,  unless  his  master  obtaubied  his  liberty.  The  poor 
fellow,  who  had  thus  engaged  himsdf  to  Latodc^  could  iiot 
long  support  his  situation ;  he  pined  so  muck  after  his  li<* 
berty,  that  it  brought  on  a  fit  of  illness,  and  lie  died  in  die 
Bastille.  This  was  a  severe  affliction,  but  it  was  aOemted 
by  the  kindness  of  the  same  friend,  to  whom  he  had  already 
been  so  much  indebted,  and  another  companion  supplied 
the  place  of  the  one  he  had  losL  D^Al^gre  had  already 
been  a  prisoner  three  yeais ;  and  his  sufferings  proceeded 
from  his  having  written  a  letter  of  advice  and  caution  to 
Madame  Pompadour.  He  had,  equally  with  Latude,  expe* 
lienced  the  idndness  of  the  compassionate  Lieutenant,  who 
continued  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  procure  their 
rdease.  He  one  day  put  an  end  to  their  hopes,  by  saying 
that  Bifadame  Pompadour  had  sworn  that  her  hatred  should 
be  eternal,  and  had  ordered  him  nev^r  again  to  mention 
names.  D' Aligre  gave  himself  up  to  deqpair ;  Latud* 


SrW^*b..F*l»Wf»'  ^9-  FWJW  Jhad  ever  efttert^oped,  »i4 
^^  c^rl^nly  ^pi  Qi^  h?d  ever  carried  into  effject.  X^* 
fy^  9  way  thnDug}^  the.  door^  and  to  pas^.  the  ^uniBrou^ 
{^nfi^Ui  w^  M>  absolute  imjjqssibility.    To  most  qajids 

1^  "v^i^fi  i^awC^'TVi?!^^^^  eq^ually  ao.  to  mount  a  chimneys 
9tl^iph,  ^as'fuU^p^|f£at|e$i  and  bars  of  iroI^  to  defend  froai 
^•tqnfer,.ai92^  (W9;hivadred  feot  highat  3Ik|  to  p^^  a'  fosse^ 
»«wie4  by*  k^h-wallfc  ytf  t}^isyf(^  .perfon»e4  by.).atud« 
j»^.14«.%Q9i|ja^io<|,M  the  M0\^ 
./irfj^tude^^^^  i^^yeredy  in.  a^  ingenipucr  manner^  ti^t 
ilffrti  ^n^'difp^  4>f  &W  0^  five  ^^  befA^se^  the  ^r-  of 
^f$ipw^»$iiit  .^  thp  aflios  of  ^  b?lpy  ban,.  aa4:  h^ 
f^sK^e  U49  f>f  tkp^tp  ic€m^km  took  vxd  m^tmsi^,  wbkk 
xiUft    0th9«m«e;.^Ye .  .b(tr!i]Mr  tljie^i  ^.  t^ejr  wayu:hAj^ 

Mtf  4liV  sh^V^iWd  ^><^.thepav«me««;  Of  the  at9el,fix>i9 
iintti|dMr^qiltb«a  w^*^  *».«ft4i  kmfe>  anfl  eut  ti^/hwsIM 
f(|r  tHen;^  •  Jiim  wstrumpntA  wer$  intiondi^  |o  vH>ik  q«| 

f..:Tbeif;:fiij*Q|f)9Wjioi^  T»^as  tp  find  9  gOQ<i  «SQS8  to  tl^ir 
4b99^^.  "Cbtf^bHvsiM^  ««^  ia  the  course*  of  (^  njg^^ 

tMl4«  spmw^  {^Uy  40  ihftir  !wi^h^;  bat  th^j 'VP^Mkf 
^imk  ill  tfe^  i¥ght,  aft«r  aji  ^4  visits  ofi  the  day  vf^^o^m^ 
%\\9f.ihw  vmx^y^led  two  shii^sy  fonn^'the^i>Md^/4Pl» 
twin^  and  Cwiated  those  again,iitfQf  a  <x>rd  sufi^iitndjistnaBg 
to  bf»r  the  weight  erf  a  mw,  ^^h  thi$  thf^yiMd^  %  v»p(i 
hM^f  twenty  feet  in  lengthy  to  auppoit  tb«^s^h!c#.  vo>i  At 
^tmney,  while  they  unfastened  the  bars  and  spikMiwA 
which  it  N^caS' secured.  The  laboi:  of  doing  iii$  was.vwy 
sevens,  oa  account  of  the  handn^sR  of  the  c4n»eiit»  iuA  the 
painfttkaess  of  the  posture'  in  wjiichi  tjbey  Ww e  bUtged- 1^ 
Wide,  but  fi^  fioi^^d  it  id,  ^  iponths*.   Tb^y  Am. 
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jjHej^'  tW^selvek  ia  maJkmg  from  tfae  wood  which  wii 
allowed  tk^m  a$  f uel^  a  li44^  to  moivit  from  ti^  kss^ 
upon  the  parapet,  s^  k^ght  df  tweolty-five  f^t )  the  log^ 
^re  ^rom  ^ig^tee«  to  tw^aty  inches  in  length,  voA  tq 
q^^pe theB^ h«  u9ed  » saw,  ix^4^  from^ aa  old iroopandle^ 
stick.  Each  pkcQ  wna  Qiad$  ta  At  ijMo  the  a^c,  aad.  iai9f 
teifted  hy  t^o  sttong  fK^gs,  u^fim  ^hkk  they-  were  to  climb* 
They  finished  twmty  of  Aesfi  piec^,  taking  the  gresft^Mi 
ctite  ^  stow  thepi  away  9^  last  ^.  they  were  <k>ti^ 
.  The  g^eat  y^x\  ^l  r«i9iaiaed,  1^  r(^  ladder  by  whicli 
they  might  descend  from^  %h»  lowei!  ;l  they  uaravelled  aU 
t^r  i|mai.i^i^  cmta^  j)ight*c4pH*  Of^ltim?*  atockiqg^ 
Iiwd^etchtefe,  every  thjlng  that  could  f«^y  ihem^^^ptbl 
^^if  or  $i)l^.  Nq  K^QiQaker  could  Itavt  made  a  betMC 
cord^than  what  they  i^nodjoced  from,  thftie  ouueria)^ ;,  and 
tjiie  leB|^  of  it  altogetlK^  am(^nteci  tdftear  fourteen  hun- 
dfed  feet.  They  m^e  the  rotmds  of  the  laddie  of  wood^ 
zsA  covi^red  th^m  ^h  atene  flimaeU  l^t  tjie  doise  oi^  thdr 
8(pki»9 ^tp^^  <th§r- ^R^aboaM  be.  bfe^d.  Sotw  of  the 
«ipeEtuori9  l^rd  w(9^  to'«0KYe^  ai  an  additional  sacui^ty  ia 
QH%  tfie  ladd^  sbpuld  b/e«k,  or  their  heads  should  taoi 
^y,9ttheb!^t,  '.   '  .     f     .       . 

,  jiU  ^hms  .fur^Himtiow  oi:cj9|»ed  them  eightcita  moatha; 
iMtJt  WAP  i^^eswy  tof^mitrerfiotoe  mean^.of  oKapiag  from 
1^  Geywori^^  gftrdf»|  "which  vtm  mrroonded  by  a  high 
I9ltt^  mAitkff  iktmmitdA  ta  do^hia  by  working  thtnough  it 
VWh  twp  bfHas.i€^:iroii'  f«om.  the  chirhaey,  wliich  they  co«> 
mf^:with^mit\  tc^-pre^oot  floibe. 
'  4it,lefigA  ali  was  roady^  ladoa  liie  oight  of  die  25th  of 
l^eilrujwy^r  1:74^  thsy  gotf  safe  frdm  this  tsemendous  priflook 
i^Made  iir^^Umibmlth^  chimaey,  the  later  of  which  made 
)Mi.haad3.«d  kneea  perfectly  raw^  and  gave  him  great 
pku  nt  thea  drew  up  the  various  articles  necessary  for 
dnir*  escape  biy  a  cordt  aiid  aaustedtfae  ascent  of  Us  cqmpab 
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nion.  They  were  then  on  the  platform  of  the  BsMtUe,  and 
fixed  on  the  tower  du  Tresor^  as  moat  favorable  for  their 
purpose ;  they  then  fastened  one  end  of  the  ladder  to  a- 
cannon,  and  taking  the  precaiition,  befere^mentioned  of 
fixing  the  spare  cord  round  his  body^  Latude  descended  ; 
but  it  was^very  difficult,  the  battlements  overhimg  the  wall- 
80  much,  that  h$  swung  m  die  air,  and  fell  back  so  that  he 
eould  scarcely  keep  his  hold.  When  he  was  safe  in  the 
fosse,  D' Alfegre-  lowered  what  was  necessary,  and  then  fol-' 
lowed,  but  with  tfai$  advantage,  that  Latude  held  the  end  of 
the  ladder  to  prevent  its  swinging^ 
^  The  rope  ladder  j  and  the  things  they  were  cddip^Ued  to 
leav^,  were  prese^ed  in  the  archives  of  the  Bastffie^  aid' 
were  presented  to  Latude  in  the  yeiar  1789,  the  day  after 
that  fortress  was  taken  by  the  people* 

The  night  was  dai^  but  it  did  not  rain,  and  they  beard  a 
den^el  walking  a  few  paces  front  them.  They  were  tUer^*' 
iofe  oompelled  to  give  up  then*  plan  of  moundng  the  para- 
pet, and  crossing  the  Governor's  garden.  They  weifl  to  the 
f%ht,  to  the  wall  whkrh  separated  the  fosse  oiP  die  Bastille 
Ibdm  that  of  the  gate  St.  AntMie,  and  began  to  wdrk  Witfaf 
iron  bars.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Ronde^Ms^cqr  to  visit 
the  cendneis  every  half-hour^  to  see  that  they  are  awake, 
ibey  ^ere  consequently  often  diftarbed  in  their  work  aa^ 

■ 

shmk  down  in  the  water  dU  he  had  passed*  They  were  once 
much  terrified  by  seeing  a  ceoiinel  stop  up<^  the  parapet 
jQst  over  them,  bur  he  had  not  seen  diem,  and  the  onlf 
mconvenience  it  occasioned  Latude  was  the  being  obl^^ 
immediately  to  wash  his  head  and  hce.  At  length,  after 
nine  hours'  excessive  labor  and  omdnued  terror,  diey 
wtMrked  a  hole  through  the  wall,  which  was  four  feet  and  a 
half  thick,  and  found  themselves  in  the  Fosse  St.  Aatoine  i 
and  as  they  proceeded  towards  the  h^h»road  had  the 
misfortune  to  £dl  into  the  Aqueduct  which  had  tea 
feet  water.    They  here  narrowly  escaped  being  drowned. 
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for  tfaar.hibM  had  so  fatigued  than  they  could  scarcely 
move.    Ta  a4  kngtb,  u  th^  clocks  of  the  city  struck  five^ 
they  wcw«i«  and  m  l&erty.    They  entered  the  city,  got 
into  a  haduey  coadi^  and  went  to  the  house  of  M.  Sil« 
houttte,  9M  old  fiiend  of  Latude's.    He  was  unfortunately 
at  VefSBilkSi  but  they  found  concealment,  and  €very  mark 
of  kindieai^  firom  a  relation  named  Dejean. 
'  The  mortificatioii  of  such  an  escape  roused  every  exer* 
tioa  of  the  Police  in  ottier  to  discover  them.  They  remain* 
ed  concealed  under  the  care  of  their  kind^  friends  above 
a  month,  and  then  travelling  separate,  for  fear  of  disco- . 
Ytrff  quitted  Paris  in  di^nise. 

Latude  arrived  ^  Bruxelles,  the  place  he  had  appomted 
to  meet  D'Aligre,  without  being  detected.    On  inquiring 
for  his  friend,  they  gave  him  such  answers,  as  convinced 
him  they  had  been  discovered ;  he  ordered  his  supper,  said 
he  had  some  business  in  the  town,  which  would  not  keep 
him  long,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  into  the  country. 
He  can^  to  a  house,  whence  a  passage-boat  was  going  t:6 
Anveft,  and  took  his  place  in  it.    In  this  boat  he  heard 
the  history  of  his  poor  friend  D'Al^gre,  who  had  been 
tsdtenupat  Bruxelles.    Terrified  at  this,  he  made  some 
pretence  for  quitting  the  boat,  and  walked  till  he  reached 
Bergen<^p»Zoom.    From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Amster- 
dam, but  his  money  was  all  gone,  and  he  was  in  a  starving 
condition,  when  the  kindness  of  a  stranger  relieve^  him. 
At  Amsterdam  he  was  well  received  by  some  relations  of 
his  family,  and  thought  himself  in  a  place  of  safety. 

In  this  he  was  mistaken  ;  the  French  ambassador  applied 
Uxr  leave  to<  arrest  him,  and,  by  a  proper  application  of 
SlYOOO  livres,  obtained  that  permis^on — and  poor  Latude 
was  arrested,  loaded  with  irons,  treated  with  every  possible 
insult  and  cruelty,  and  carried  back  to  Paris. 

The  gaolers  pf  the  Bastille  received  him  with  malignant 
Joy.    They  had  been  punished  for  his  escape,  and  to  pre^ 
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vent  all  possibilHy  of  hiar  doing  jsd  wgah^^Aeji^ixmii  bk 
hands  and  feec»  and  put  kimiato  aidutagooii^.  Sten  ia  thk 
horriMe  situation  hi^  scdve  nundfdiad.4»t<)0iM^  aRxtt8€v 
ment ;  he  tamed  some  of  the  ral^  awfaioh.in%Md  hi&apart^ 
inent,  a&d  drew  consdatioo  front  ifintlvii^'afifiisita  tor- 
likent.  He  atlempctd  ateo  t&  tmin'  stm^  ^spidtfrif  lAi  4he  ssimt 
manner,  but  withoijt  success.  .;  .  i        .:,.:.. 

All  this  served  to  su|)|>ott  him  through  t&0^b«Qiyf  hours 
of  confineaieht>  but  ccmld  not  at  adL  cantr&ata  to  the  re^ 
toration  of  his  liberty*.  He  daerefisre  chcnight  h<^  might 
interest  the  Kiog  ip  his  ikvor^  if  he  coold  lay  iDe&re  bim  a 
plan  he  had  formed  of  increasmg  the  skrengdi  of  thf  aitmyt 
by  arming  the  Serjeants,  and  ^^-comm^oned  officers 
^th  musquf  ts  and  sabres  iasfiead  of  balber,ts,  which  in  tbs 
time  of  battle  were  almost  a  bseksft  weapon*  But  how 
to  communicate  his  project  was  the  difficulty^  as  he  was 
denied  the  use  of  pens  and  paper ;  he  therefore  fitsjrmed 
small  tablets  of  the  cruat^  of  his  bresed  by  sqpi^esdng  and 
moistening  it  in.  his  hands,  took  the  bone  of  a  fish  for  Ids 
pen>  and  drew  blood  £rom  Im  arm  for  ink.  Wla^^  had 
prepared  his  memorkil^  he  procar^  an  interview  .widi  dbe 
Confessor  of  the  Bastille^  who  pr.omi8ed  to  have  it  tran- 
scribed on  paper,  and  presented  to  the  minister.  By  the 
application  of  the  Confessor*  he  obt?1n^  the  free-. iise  of 
writings  materials,  anil  composed  a  men^al»  which  was 
presented  to  the  King  ia  1758.  The  King  must  have  read 
it,  for  he  availed  himself  of  Latude's  observations,  but  he 
would  not  give  liberty  to  the  poor  prisoner  who  com- 
municated them. 
« 

He  waited  three  months,  in  hopesthatthi^  Metporialwould* 
at  least,  procure  him  his  liberty,  but  in  vain ;  he  there- 
fore drew  up  and  sent  to  the  Eang  another  plan,  which  had 
occurred  to  him,  of  forming  an  establishment  for  the  m* 
dows  and  orphans  of  soldiers*  and  of  defraying  the  expense 
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The  tax  vrzs  immediately  laid,  but  the  rest  of  the  plan  for^ 
gotten. 

Notwidistanding  ill  this,  Latude  still  languished  in  his 
dmigeon.  Denied  the  enjoyment  of  exercise  and  air,  and 
deprived  of  the  hopes  which  had  hitherto  supported  him^ 
he  was  seized  by  an  illness,  and  his  sufferings  are  detailed 
in*  the  report  made  by  the  surgeon  upon  his  case.  He 
states,  that  the  unwholesome  air  of  the  dungeon,  in  which 
he  had  been  confined  so  many  years,  the  weight  of  the 
irons  on  his  hands  and  feet,  the  severity  of  the  cold  when 
be  had  no  iire,  the  damp  from  the  walls,  and  the  want  of 
dothingy  had,  altogether,  rendered  the  prisoner's  existence 
so  miserable,  that  he  wished  to  destroy  himself.  He  roi- 
fused  for  some  time  to  eat  and  drink,  but  the  turnkeys 
ferci&d  bbdi  down  his  throat ;  he  was  therefore  driven  to 
the  cudif^his  v^ntis  with  a  piece  of  broken  glass,  and  ia 
tfe  course  of  a  night  nearly  bied  to  death.  Though  every 
dsertidn  has  been  made  to  restore  his  health,  he  is  ^ill  in  a 
miserable  state ;  from  which,  the  '  surgeon  proceeds  to 
siaUe,  fiotking  but  air  &nd  exercise  can  relieve  him. 

Evenr  this  representation  produced  no  efiect  upon  his  per^ 
secutbcs,  aad  Latude  *  remained  in  his  dungeon,  dU  the 
Sew  <)va*fldwed  its  banks,  and  filled  the  lower  apartments 
of  the  prison  with  water. 

In  riie.room  to  which  he  was  removed  he  enjoyed  tnoie 
air,  but  in  no  other  respect  was  his  situation  amended,  ex* 
cej[)l^  indeed,  that  a  pigeon  flew  into  his  room,  (for  whom 
he  ii^niously  caught  a  companion)  and  in  their  society 
fisund  some  relief  ircon  the  burdbn  of  his  own  thought 
!Fhe  inhuman  gaoler  demanded  part  of  his  attowaitce  of 
prorusiotis  for  permission  to  keep  diem,  and  raised  his  de»- 
fn»ids  so  thdX  Latude,  in  a  fit  of  d^^r,  kiUed  them  hitt^ 
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wif.  Another  trait  of  savage  cruelty  was  an  endeavour  to 
take  from  him  a  flageolet^  which  he  had  contrived  to  rnake^ 
and  which  helped  to  lighten  many  a  weary  hour.  His 
agoiiy  at  this  was  so  great^  that  they  thought  fit  to  restore 
it  to  him. 

A  new  Governor  was  appointed  to  the  Bastille,  in  1 764, 
and  greater  attention  was  shown  to  the  prisoners,  of  which 
Latude  immediately  felt  the  comforts.  He  took  advantage 
of  them  to  suggest  two  other  plans ;  one  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  finances,  the  other  for  the  establishment 
of  public  granaries.  But  all  his  exertiohs,  and  all  his 
pressing  selicitations  to  be  brought  to  trial,  or  to  be  restored 
to  liberty,  were  fruitless.  He  was,  however,  indulged  with 
a  permission  to  walk  occasionally  in  the  open  aiir.  The 
death  of  his  father,  with  which  one  of  the  centinels  ac« 
qiiainted  him,  seemed  to  annihilate  every  remaiung  hq)e, 
of  obtaining  his  liberty.  In  the  same  year  he  also  learned 
the  death  of  his  great  enemy,  the  Marchbness  of  Pompa- 
dour;  but  he  fotmd  also  that  other  enonies  as  powerful  and 
as  inveterate  remained,  and  who  had  determined  that  he 
should  continue  a  prisoner  for  the  remainder  of  fak.  Hie. 
A&er  various  remonstrances  and  petitions,  whkh .  were  at* 
tended  with  no  effect,  he  wrote  a  very  indignant  Had  8ar#. 
castic  letter  to  M.  Sartines,  then  Lieutenant  of  the  Police^  for 
which  he  was  cast  into  a  dungeon,  and  fed  upon  bread  and 
water.  After  passing  some  months  in  this  stat^  he  was  re- 
moved from  ^e  Bastille^  and  carried  to  the  Chateau  of 
Vincennes.  His  persecutors  had  prepared  a  dungeon  for 
idmbere,  but  the  humanity  of  the  jGovemor  led  him  to 
^exchange  it  for  a  comfortable  apartment,  and  to  give  him 
liberty  to.  welkin  the  garden  two  hours  every  day.  Thish^ 
ftfivilege  seemed  to  give  him  some  little  prospect  of  <^tain«^ 
ingt.his  freedom;  but  the  watchfulness  of  his  guardians 
precluded,  during  several  months,  all  possibility  of  making 
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«i^empt.  On  the  89d  of  November,  1765»  he  succeeded 
>in  the  fbllo^mg  daring  maimer.  As  he  was  walking  in  the 
'garden  attended,  as  usual,  by  three  men,  a  very  thick  fog 
suddenly  obscured  the  air :  he  broke  suddenly  from  them, 
and  had  passed  three  centinels  before  the  alarm  was  given, 
so  that  tli^y  could  stop  him,  but  diey  joined  in  pursuing  and 
calling  after  him ;  the  last  centinel,  who  was  stationed  at 
the  narrow  entrance  gate,  being  thus  put  upon  his  guard, 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  presenting  his  bayonet. 
It  was  a  desperate  moment ;  Latude  slackened  his  pace,  as 
if  going  to  surrender  himself,  then  suddenly  leaped  upon 
the  fellow,  knocked  him  down,  and  ran  oflf.  Wh^i  he  was 
'  at  some  distance,  he  hid  himself  in  the  Park  till  the  even- 
jng,  and  then  entered  Paris*  ^ 

He  carefully  concealed  himself  from  the  eyes  of  the  po- 
lice,  but  it  confined  him  so  much  to  do  so,  that  he  soi»i 
found  that  escajHug  from  the  prison  was  not  the  recovery 
of  his  liberty;  he  therefore  wrote  to  M#  Sartines,  whose 
JUiiniosity  he  could. not  soften,  and  to  the  Duke  de  Choiseul, 
whose  pfotectlon  he  could  not  gain.  Poor  Latude, 
ther^r^  as  he  was  going  to  Versailles,  in  hopes  that  h^ 
might  lay  his  case  before  the  E^g,  or  some  man  in  power, 
.i^aia  feU  into  che  hands  of  the  police-officers,  who  carried 
-him  to  the  priaoii  ci  the  Conciergerie,  and  shortly  after  to 
his  cid  dungeon  at  Vincennes. 

The  test  0f  iJsttude's  history,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  thirty*filre.  years'  imprisonment,  for  all  that  time  passed 
£rom  the  day  of  bis  first  commitme&t  to  the  pastille  to  that 
of  his  filial  deliv^nmce,  is  only  a  painful  detail  of  the  hoiw 
mr$  ci  abadly  regulated  prison,  and  of  the  sufferings  of  a 
;nw  who  was  compelled,  in  a  bad  state  of  Jbealth,  to  inhabit 
9t.dampt4uilg«:m,  into  which  not  even  a  sun-i)eam  could 
peoeti^tf  to  lie  upon  rot^a  straw,  to  have  a  short  s^U^v? 
jutfe-.of  pipvi9irai^  and  ev«n  those  of  the  worst  possible 
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quality,  and  to  undergo  the  torment  of  iermin  eadng  itm 
his  flesh.  As  if  all  this  was  not  efficient)  he  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Bic^tre^  the  lowest  prison  in  Pkris,  where 
he  had  to  undergo  all  the  horrors  I  have  just'^mentionedy  with 
these  in  addition,  that  his  cell  w»s  jast  over  the  common 
«ewer,  whence  the  mq^t  noisome  smells  arose,  and*  that  he 
was  within  hearing  of  the  conversation  of  some  of  the  viltfl: 
wretches  in  the  city. . 

Latude,  always  acdve,  made  many  attempts  to  gain  the 
support  of  some  powerful  person*  He  found  means,  through 
the  connivance  of  a  turnkey,  to  procure  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  to  write  a  letter  to  a  person,  on  whose  assttl- 
ance  he  thought  he  could  depend ;  but  the  turnkey,  who 
promised  to  deliver  this  letter,  dropped  it  in  the  street 
This  event,  which  at  first  he  considered  as  a  heavy  afflkrtion, 
led  eventually  to  his  release*  The  packet,  much  injured 
by  the  dirt  of  the  street,  was  picked  up  by  a  young  womaft 
named  Le  Gros.  She  read,  with  horror,  the  account  k 
gave  of  Latude's  suflferings,  a^id  determined  K>  devote  keit 
self  entirely  to  the  obtaihiiig  his  deliverance.  She  took  4i 
copy  of  the  letter,  and  then  s«it  it  according  to  ift'origkusd 
address. 

Madame  he  Gros  was  the  wife  (^  a  hugutige-tnaister, 
established  in  Paris.  Her  husband^appr^v^  fyir  ^some  time 
her  humane  project,  but  afterwards  endeaV6ured^ to' diasuadfe 
her  from  it,  through  despair  of  success ;  4>ut'^dfftlihg  ceuld 
check  the  zeal,  or  slacken  the  exertions,  <!f  this  extraordIL 
tiary  woman,  when  she  had  once  ascertained  the  triith  eHf 
Latude's  narration^  It  ^^Id  be  iinp6ssR>le  to  detait,  in  H 
tketch  like  this,  her  vaa'ious  eicertions  in  the  course  of  threi 
years ;  her  personal  applicadons  to  many  persoils  tii  po^i^ 
6r  possessed  of  mterest,  to  whom  she  was  tots^  unknown^ 
but  whom  she  interested  hi  her  cause,  by  h^  eibneslnesft 
•ftd  eloquence  {  or  the  dangers  ^hieh  she  ohm  ranof  fc^ 
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ing  involved  in  Latude's  fate,  and  shut  up  for  life.  She 
often  pursued  her  charitable  applications  in  the  most  incle- 
ment weather,  and  could  not  be  diverted  from  it  in  the  last 
months  of  pregnancy.  She  supplied  him  with  what  money 
she  could  spare,  and  sent  him  ointments,  from  which  his 
body,  eaten  into  holes,  and  covered  with  sores,  derived  the 
greatest  relief. 

At  lengdi,  after  three  years*  anxiety  and  labor,  she  ob- 
tained an  order  for  his  discharge ;  but  the  relentless  ene- 
mies of  Latude  accompanied  it  with  another  order,  which 
made  him  an  exile  for  life.  Madame  Le  Gros  returned 
a^am  to  the  charge ;  and  before  she  would  avail  herself  of 
the  first  order,  procured  a  reversal  of  the  second.  M.  La- 
tude obtained  his  liberty ;  and,  shortly  after,  a  pension  of 
four  hundred  livres  a  year  from  Government. 

When  I  saw  Latude,  in  December  1801,  he  was  seventy. 
|Bx  years  old,  strong  and  active  for  his  age ;  he  had  before 
iiim  on  a  table  all  his  tools  and  musical  instruments,  and 
in  the  middle  of  them  the  hand  of  the  bronze  statue  of 
Lovds  XV.,  which  stood  in  the  Plate  de  ia  Concorde,  and 
he  exj^ained  them,  and  told  the  story  of  his  wonderful 
escape  from  the  Bastille,  in  a  spirited  and  interesting  man- 
ner. The  power  of  oppressing  an  innocent  man  ought  not 
to  exist  in  any  civilised  State ;  and  the  example  of  Latude 
18  sufiicient  to  prove  that  it  did  exist  in  the  old  Government 
of  France. 
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SKETCH   OF  THE   BASTILLE. 


This  vrelMmown  State  Prison^  which  stood  for  four 
centuries  the  terror  of  France,  and  the  wonder  of  Europe, 
was  destroyed  in  four  hours  by  a  Parisian  mob*  Its  true 
history  is  not  much  known:  the  following  short  accoimt 
of  its  dates,  government,  prisoners,  and  destruction,  is  taken 
from  a  work  esteaned  authentic,  and  entitled  ^^  la  Bastille 
devoilee/* 

The  building  was  first  begun  in  1870,  under  the  auspice 
of  Charles  V,  Two  towers  were  then  erected,  one  on 
each  side  the  high  road,  oyer  whidi  an  arch  wa$  thrown  iot 
connect  them ;  and  they  were  only  designed  to  be  an  onuh 
ment  and  defence  of  the  dty.  Charles  VL  built  four  act 
ditional  towers,  one  of  which  had  the  misapplied  liaihe  of 
the  Tower  of  Liberty }  joined  them  by  a  wall  six  feet  ^ic^ 
and  surrounded  the  whole  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch.  The 
road  was  therefore  carried  ip  another  direction,  round  the 
eastern  ade. 

An  armouty,  cohtaining  40,000  muskets,  was  ^ce  esta* 
blished  here,  but  it  had  for  several  years  been  refQOTed  to 
the  Hotel  des  InvaKdes. 

The  establishment  of  the  pastille  consisted  of 

A  Governor,  who  had  a  good  house  within  the  walls^ 

A  X-ieutenantt 

A  Major. 

Two  Adjutants. 

100  Invalids,  but  whose  number  seldom  exceeded  ea 

J^n  Engineer, 
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An  Entrepeor  des.  Batimens* 
A  ComBiissary. 
A  Physician* 
'A  StirgectfL 
Three  Chapbm& 
Two  Cqii£e86or8^ 

And  two  OiBcers,  to  keep  the  Archives. 
The  strictest  discipline  was  enforced,  and  the  slightest 
deviation  from  it  severely  punished.  All  the  fohtis  used  in 
%  besieged  town  were  constantly  observed ;  and  not  even  an 
officer  could  absent  himself  for  a  night  without  the  cocpress 
Ikense  of  the  King,  or  his  minister* 

The  gteat  object  o£  this  prison  was  the  detention  of  stat^ 
delinquems.  It  became  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  tyran- 
nical kings  and  ministers  an  instrument  for  the  gratificatiott 
of  private  malice  and  intrigue^  and  was  often^  under  the 
direction  of  bigots,  made  an  engine  of  persecution.  A 
register  of  the  prisoners,  containing  the  dates  and  causes  of 
their  commitment^  is  printed  in  the  work  from  which  I  am 
extracting.  It  shows  that  the  number  of  these  unfortimatx! 
victfans  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  but  it  shows  also  thstt 
they  were  often  confined  on  the  most  frivolous  pretence** 
When  the  mob  ent^^  the  BastUle,  in  1 789,  only  seven 
prisoners  were  found  within  its  waits,  and  I  extract  from 
the  register  the  numbers  c^  those  confined  at  di^erent 
periods,  taking  the  highest  and  the  lowest. 

In  I66S  were    54  prisoners 
1664  ...     13 
1686  •  •  •  147  fiOFOStly  on  the  scof^  of 

religion        H 
1695  ...       7 
178S  ...     68 
1759  ...     37 
1761  ...       4 
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On  looking  over  the  .register,  'some  appear  to  have  been 
confined  on  charges  of  the  most  atrocious  treason,  some 
on  the  slightest  suspicion*  In  many  instances  heresy  is 
assigned,  or  disobedience  to  a  papal  mandate.  Several 
owed  their  confinement  to  the  publication  of  libels,  or 
indecent  books,  and  lampoons;  satirical  verses  and  epu 
grams  often  brought  their  imfortunate  authors  to  a  similar 
punishment.  Two  or  three  instances  occur  where  sons 
procured  the  detention  of  their  fathers,  and  wives  of  theip 
husbands,  because  they  were  dissipating  tl^eir  property  ^ 
and  one  singular  entry  I  translate  literally. 

"  1733.-~Malbay,  who  assisted  the  Duke  de  Nivemoia 
f^  to  ruin  himself.  He  was  conunitted  to-the  Bastille  at  the 
^*  request  of  the  Duke  de  Nevers.  This  prisoner  had  a 
**  very  beautiful  wife." 

At  the  beginning  of  th^  Revolution,  this  fortress  was 
under  the  command  of  M.  de  Launay.  Some  days  before 
the  populace  attacked  it,  he  had  prepared  himself  for  its 
defence  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able,  by  placing  the 
fifteen  cannons  in  the  most  advantageous  situations,  and  by 
delivering  out  su(:h  arms  and  ammunition  as  his  men  could 
use  with  effect.  The  .garrison  consisted  of  thirty-two 
Swiss  guards,  ai^d  eighty-two  invalids*  On  the  morning 
of  the  1 3th  of  July  the  Governor  drew  his  men  into  the 
interior  of  the  castle,  ^d  sent  twelve  to  the  tops  of  the 
towers  as  centinels.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  a  fcMf 
musket  balls  we^e  lired  at  the^e  sentinels,  v^hich  caused  a 
diort  alarm. 

•     « 

At  ten  tl^e  next  mornings  three  persons,  stating  thenif* 
selves  to  be  the  deputies  of  the  city,  presented  themselves 
at  the  gate,  and  demanded  an  interview  yath  the  Governor, 
De  Launay,  however,  did  not  think  it  right  to  admit  the 
great  crowd  which  foUoMred  them ;  he  therefore  admitt^ 
the  deputies,  and  sent  fqur  of  his  officers  as  hostages  for 
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thdr  saietp  The  object  of  these  deputies,  if  they  could' 
nbt  ^cceed  with  the  Governor, '  was  to  seduce  the  minds 
of  ^ihe  military,  from  whom  they  obtained  an  assurance- 
thd,t  they  would  not  fire  on  the  people  unless  they  were 
abtolutely  attacked.  The  deputies  promised  that  all  should 
be  quiet,  and  retired ;  but,  half  an  hour  after,  the  mol> 
assembled  in  large  parties,  armed  with  muskets,  sabres, 
zxes,  or  any  thing  they  could  procure,  crying  out,  ^^  down 
with  the  Bastille,"  and  calling  on  the  soldiers  to  quit  the 
towers.  The  replies  and  entreaties  of  the  garrison  were 
of  no  avail,  the  populace  pressed  forward,  and  two  men 
had  the  audacity  to  climb  up  in  face  of  ithe  garrison,  aiul 
break  with  their  hatchets  the  chains  which  supported  the 
great  bridge.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  the  crowd 
rushed  in,  and  ran  to  the  second  bridge,  firing  their  mus-' 
kets  at  the  same  time  upon  the  men  stationed  in  the  towers. 
Thus  provoked,  the  garrison  discharged  a  few  guns,  and 
the  mob  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder.  An  hour  after  this 
attack,  a  drum,  accompanied  with  horrible  outcries,  was 
heard,  and  m  a  few  minutes  a  flag  appeared,  surrounded 
by  ah  immense  assembly  of  armed  citizens.  The  flag  and 
some  of  the  crowd  remained  without,  but  the  greater  part 
entered  the  Governor's  eourt,  calling  on  the  soldiers  not 
to  fire,  for  that  the  deputies  of  the  city  were  with  them. 
A  truce  was  then  agreed  on,  and  the  deputies  approached 
the  castle,  at  the  same  time  that  some  of  the  oflicers  were 
preparing  to  go  out  as  hostages.  The  deputies  conversed 
a  little  with  the  Governor,  but  were  fearful  of  entering, 
and  only  loitered  for  half  an  hour  in  different  parts  of  the 
court.  On  their  departure,  the  mob  rushed  on  to  the 
attack  of  the  second  bridge.  Every  exertion  was  ihade  to 
prevail  on  them  to  rethre,  but  they  would  attend  to  nothing  j 
the  Govemdr  then  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  by  which 
discharge  several  were  killed,  aad  the  party  instantly  fell 
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but  not  far,  for  they  continued  to  fure  from  dfifierftit 
phcfis  upon  the  officers  and  men  who  appeared  upon  the 
tmrars.  Another  scheme  was  then  triel  by  the  riottrs} 
they  brought  three  loads  of  straw,  and  set  fire  to  iU  but 
this  was  of  no  service,  being  equally  an  annoyance  to'  Uie 
besiegers  and  besieged. 

The  mob  after  this  received  reinforcement  from  the 
Gardes  Fran^aises,  who  brought  them  two  pieces  of  can^ 
non,  fbur*pounders,  and  pointed  them  at  die  socood 
hiidge,  but  without  effect.  The  place  in  itself,  indeed^  wasi 
so  strong,  that  had  the  garrison  been  resolute  ia  defending 
it^  all  the  exertions  of  the  assailants  must  have  been  fruit* 

About  four  in  the  afternoon^  the  subal&m  officers  were 
very  earnest  in  entreating  the  Governor  to  give  up  the 
place,  while  his  indecision  increased  their  alanuj^  and  the 
common  danger. '  He  was  9t  oat  time  so  little  master  of 
himself,  that  he  took  up  a  match,  with  aa  intendon  of 
blowing  up  the  ma^^a^ne,  but  was  fortunsttely  stopt  by 
ew6  of  his  men^  who  suspected  his  intention*  M.  de 
Lwnay  then  asked  the  garrison  what  steps  he  should  take, 
tad  told  them  he  had  much  rather  ,  leap  from  the  tower 
f^m  be  massacred  by  the  people,  whose  fury  thexe  was  op 
way  of  escaiwg.  The  soldiers  refdied,  that  it  was  in^pos* 
^le  to  fight  much  Icmger,  and  that  they  had  rather  resi^ 
themselves  to  any  thmg  than  slaughter  more  of  their  fellow 
Citizens.  They  therefore  prc^osed,  as  the  best  plan,  the 
botati!^  ^  white  flag,  and  offering  to  capitulate.  The 
Governor  having  no  flag,  gave  them  a  white  handker^ 
chiefs,  with  this  displayed  upon  a  stick,  some  of  them 
paratled  the  platform  three  times,  accoifipanied  by  a  drum» 
l^orjJl  these  efforts  the  mob  paid  no  attention^  and  coatU 
i^ued  firing  till  they  perceived  that  all  appearance  of  de* 
flfiiiiilg  die  cattle  hgd  ceased;    they  then  approached 
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\       ■  - 

IMuner,  csA&ig  cut  J  *♦  Lower  the  Ibridg^ft***  A  Swisd 
officer  made  himself  heard  from  a  battlem^t  near  the 
bridge^  and  desired  that  the  garrison  might  be  allowed 
to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war ;  the  reply,  ^;ras,  no.; 
The,  same  officer  then  wrote  the  form  of  a  capitulation/ 
and  thrust  it  to  them  from  a  hole  in  the  wall ;  he  proposed 
liiat  the  ganison  should  lay  down  their  arms,  ^&  delite^ 
up  the  place,  on  receiving  a  solemn  promise  that  thej^ 
Should  not  be  massacred.  The  answer  waid,  *^  Lower  the 
bridge,  and  you  shall  not  be  hurt.''  On  th^  assurance, 
the  Grovemor  delivered  up  the  keys  to  in  officer,  whcf 
opened  the  gate,  and  lowered  the  bridge.  -  .' 

In  an  instant  the  crowd  poured  in,  and  seized  Ae  invalids, 
who  had  deposited  their  arms  against  the  wall.  Th^  S  wiss^ 
on  the  qther  side,  were  not  molested,  because  being  dressed 
in  linen  frocks,  they  were  taken  for  prisoners.  A  horrible 
confusion  now  reigned,  the  people  broke  into  the  apart- 
ments of  che  officers,  threw  out  the  furniture,  and  com- 
mitted every  devastation  in  their  power.  Other  parties 
rushed  in,  and  fired  upon  them  by  mistake,  and  many  fell 
the  victims  of  their  mutual  blindness  and  fury. 

At  length  the  invalids  were  conducted,  like  slaves,  to  the 
Hotel-de-Ville,  and  were  exposed,  as  they  went,  to  every 
insult  and  torment  of  the  mob;  the  sight  of  two  of  thdr 
companions  hanging  before  the  door  was  a  fresh  aggrava- 
tion of  their  misery.  They  were  presented  to  an  officer  6f 
the  city,  who  said,  **  You  have  fired  upon  your  fellow 

citizens,  you  deserve  to  be  hanged,  and  you  shall  be 

presently/*  In  an  instant  a  thousand  voices  exclaimed, 
^*  Give  them  up  to  us,  let  us  harig  them.*'  But  from  this 
fate  these  poor  wretches  were  delivered  by  their  less  san- 
guinary enemies,  the  soldiers  of  the  Gardes  Fran9aises, 
who  escorted  twenty-two  of  them  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  Governor  was  seized  by  some  ferocious  wretches, 
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who  burtied  him  to  the  Place  de  Grcve,  severed  his  head 
from  his  body,  aiid  carried  it  on  a  pik^e  through  the  streets* 
The  mdb,  on  entering  the  Bastille,  found  only  ^even 
prisoners^  to  mildly  did  lA>uis  XVI*  exercise  the  power 
^th  whiich  he  was  invested.  The  revolutionary  despots 
who  shortly  after,  succeeded  him  acted  with  a  tyranny  and 
ferocity  never  diisplayed  by,  any  government.  The  prisons 
were  over-crowded  with  thousands  who  had  scarcely  incur- 
red  a  suspicio^,.  ^nd  who,  after  a^^adow  of  a  trial,  often 
Wiithout  evi^  .that,  wie^'e  led  ;out  to  be  slaughtered,  in 
prd^r  to  make  room  for  fresh  victims.  Such  are  the  conse^ 
quences  of  violent  revolutions ;  such  the  effects  of  over«. 
tyn^xnng  established  governments* 
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As  the  Apprentice  haws  are  now  under  the  consideration  o( 
Parliament  and  the  Public,  no  apology  is  necessary  fo^the  publtcaii 
tion  of  the  present  address.  The  discussion  is  of  the  utmost  im« 
portance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  tlie  question  i^ 
probably  the  most  momentous  that  has  been  entertained  for  years. 
It  involves  our  future  fate. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  that  it  had  not  been  stirred  ;• 
but  having  been  agitated,  there  is  no  alternative,  it  must  be  dis- 
cussed and  put  to  rest  Of  the  uhimate  decision,  little  doubt  is 
entertained;  still  less,  of  the  beneficial  result  to  the  commerce  of 
the  countr}\  But  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  conviction  of  its  propriety,  in  the  persons  who  conceive  them- 
selves affected  by  it.  That  it  should  be  discussed  temperately,  and 
,deliberately,  is  the  object  of  these  pages.  Clamor  and  violence 
may  be  excited  as  they  have  been  on  other  occasions,  by  ignorance, 
intrigue,  and  prejudice,  and  by  interest  ill  understood  :  but  whatever 
consequences  may  attend  this  discussion,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  has  not  originated  with  the  manufacturers,  who  desire  to 
repeal  tlieir  restraints,  but  with  those  wlio,  by  means  of  a.monstrous 
and  alarming,  but  misguided  association,  have  demanded  their  un* 
limited  extension.  While  they  remained  unexecuted,- their  conti- 
nuance on  the  Books  was  of  little  consequence ;  but  when  such 
gigantic  power  is  claimed,  it  becomes  necessary  to  annihilate 
them  for  ever.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  that  Apprenticeships 
should  be  made  legal  for  any  term  that  may  suit  the  in^^lination  or 
convenience  of  individuals ;  and  power  given  to  magistrates  ta 
enforce  their  conditions,  but  that  they  be  not  made  a  neces^ry 
preliminary  to  the  "  legal  "  exercise  of  any  Uade  or  manufacturi^ 
in  this  kingdom. 

,  March  1,  1814. 

'  Tlie  attempt  to  extead  these  laws  to  all  trades  whatever,  not  now  inclndeid 
nnder  them,  preceded  by  many  months,  nay  indeed  in  tlie  first  instance  by  some 
years,  Mr.  Serj.  Onslow's  motion  for  repealing  tlie  penalties  of  the  Act  of  £Iis. 


THE 


ORIGIN, 


S^c.  Sfc. 


In  order  to  come  to  a  proper  determmation  on  the  iat# 
portant  question,  whether  the  penalties  of  the  Statute  o( 
Elizabeth,  ^*  Containing  divers  orders  for  Artificers^  JjOt 
horerSy  Servants  of  Husbandry y  and  Apprentices  '*  ought 
to  be  repealed,  it  will  be  useful  to  take  a  view  of  the  object 
and  enactments  of  the  law,  and  of  their  application  to  the 
present  state  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country. 
After  recidng  that  *^  Although  there  remain  and  stand 
in  force  jH'esently  a  great  number  of  Acts  and  Statutes  con« 
ceming  the  retainii^,  departing,  wages^  and  orders  of  ap« 
prentices,  servants,  and  laborers,  as  well  in  husbandry  as 
in  divers  otber  arts,  mysteries,  and  occupations,  yet  partly 
£ar  the  imperfection  and  contrariety  that  is  found,  and  doth 
a{^>ear  in  sundry  of  the  said  laws,  and  for  the  variety  and 
number  of  them  and  cJdefly  for  that  the  wages  and  allows 
ances  limited  and  rated  in  the  said  Statutes,  are  in  divers 
places  too  small,  and  not  answerable  to  this  time  respect- 
ing the  advancement  of  prices  of  all  things  belonging  to  the 
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ns&i  servants  and  labok'ers,  the  said  laws  cannot  conveni- 
ently, without  the  great  grief  and  burden  of  the  poor  la- 
borer and  hired  man,  be  put  in  due  execudon :  And  as 
the  said  several  Acts  and  Statutes  were  at  the  dme  of  the 
making  of  them,  t/wught  icy  1ms  vert/  good  and  ben^ial  for 
the  commonwealth  of  this,  realm  Cas  divers  of  them  are)i 
so  if  the  substance  of  as  many  of  the  said  laws  as  are  meet 
to  be  condnued,  shall  be  digested  and  reduced  into  one  sole 
law  and  statute,  and  in  the  same  an  uniform  order  pre* 
scribed  and  limited  concerning  the  wages  and  other  orders 
for  apprentices,  servants,  and  laborers,  there  is  good  hope 
that  it  will  come  to  pass,  that  the  same  law,  (being  duly 
executed)  should  banish  idleness,  advance  husbandry^  and 
yield  imto  the  hired  person^  both  in.  the  time  of  scarcity  and 
in  the  time  of  plenty,  a  convenient  proportion  of  w^ges/*  It 
enacts  (Sec.  2.)  ^'  that  as  much  of  all  Statutes  as  conc;eni 
the  hiring,  &c»  of  servants,  workmen,  artificers,  s^ren- 
tices,  and  laborers,  shall  be  repealed.  And  that  all  the 
said  statutes,  and  any  matter  contained  therein,  and  not 
tepealed  by  this  Act,  shall  remain  in  force  ;  any  thing  ia 
this  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

The  object  is  stated  in  the  preamble  to  be  ^*to  bani^ 
idleness  and  advance  htisbandry  y'  and  to  attain  this  object, 
it  is  enacted,  (sec.  4.)  That  every  person  not  above  SO  years 
qf  age^  or  not  married,  who  has  used  certain  crafts  for 
three  years,  shall  serve  and  be  retsdned  in  the  said  crafb^ 
if  required,  unless  he  have  land  of  40^.  a  year ;  or  goods 
toiounting  to  ^10 ;  or  is  retained  in  husbandry ;  or  vol 
any  other  craft ;  or  in  service  of  a  nobleman  &c. ;  or  have 
jl  convenient  farm  in  tillage.  But  by  Sec.  7.  Every  person 
between  1 2  and  60  years  of  age j  shall  be  compelled  to  ^rve 
in  htisbandry^  with  similar  exceptions. 

*  The  rating  of  wages  having  been  repealed  in  the  lasl  Sessions 

noticed,   - 
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And  further  it  is  enacted,  (Sec.  26.)  That  any  house.^ 
holder  in  a  corporate  town,  shall  or  may  take  Hie  sou  of 
0njf  freeman^  of  that  or  any  other  town,  not  occupied  m 
busbandrjf  or  being  a  laborer^  as  an  apprentice,  according 
to  the  custom  of  London,  but  if  (Sec.  27.)  he  be  a  mer- 
chant, mercer,  draper,  goldsmith,  ironmonger,  embroiderer, 
or  clothier^  the  parent  must  have  in  land  20s.  a  yean 

And  householders  being  artificers  in  neiaiket  towns,  (Sec* 
98.)  may  also  take  the  sons  qfoAer  artificers  of  any  town 
mMn  ^  same  shire^  provide  they  are  as  before  fwt  aL 
ready  husbandmen  or  laborers  ;  but  if  they  are  of  any  of 
the  before  mentioned  trades,  thai  the  parents  must  hav« 
^Os.  in  land. 

To  cqrfain  laborious  trades,  however,  (eimmerated  Sec* 
90.)  such  as  tfaatchers,  lime  and  ore  and  wood^asb  btu'n«:s, 
brick  and  tile,  makers,  bricklayers^  tylers,  slaters,  whed, 
pk)ugh;  snd  mill  wnghts^  sawyers,  carpenters,  ^pidis,  platSi* 
terei^, .  i&c.  wherever  they  may  dwell,  s^'P'^^ntices  may  be 
taken,  though  the  parents  have  no  land.  But  apprentioet 
tp  wQoUeji  weaterS'in  villages,  must  have  60$.  in  land. 

All  indentures  are  void  (Sec.  41.)  that  are  contrary  to 
this  Act :  And  (Sec.  SS.)  taylors,  shoemakers,  and  wooUea 
manufacturers  that  have  three  apprentices,  shall  ktep  one 

And  by  (Sec.  31.)  it  is  also  prohibited  to  carry  on,  of 
^ercise,  or  set  any  other  person  to  work  at  any  craft  or 
mystery  carried  on  in  England  or  Wales,  at  the  time  dF 
passing  the  Act  (1562),  without  having  served  an  appren- 
ticeship of  7  ye^irs,  thereto^  under  a  penalty  of  40s.  a  month* 

None  of  these  restrictions  *  have  in  the  memory  of  man 

*  Even  the  advocates  for  the  continuance  of  this  Act  are  ashamed 
of  them,  and  desire  their  repeal^  because  forsooth," "  they  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  genius,"  as  if  that  was  not  the  tendency  of  the 
yhole  Act :  and  because  <<  every  person  has  a  common  right  to  io^ 
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been  enforced  except  the  last.  They  have  all  iseen  i^n* 
dered  obsolete  by  tach  consent  as  totally  incompatible  vfkh 
the  interests  and  prosperity  of  commerce,  on  vrtdch  it  had 
It  length  been  found  that  the  riches  and  power  of  the 
country  depended^  From  the  last,  an  appeararice  of  exdii* 
9ve  privilege  has  been  derived,  and  the  penalty  attached 
has  afforded  opportunity  to  individuals  to  enforce  it«.  It  is 
this  then  which  it  is  now  deshed  tx>  repeal. 
•  It  is  clear  firom  the  clauses  which  have  been  quoted,  that 
die  pecsons  who  were  permitted  to  become  tradesmm  and 
tttiftcers,  were  the  sons  di freemen  andartifkers  wiy^  and 
In  some  cases  they  must  possess  landed  estates:  and  that 
husbandmen  atod  laborers  were  excluded  and  not  permitted 
to  quit  kusbemdry  imd  enter  into  trade.  That  is,  in  jJain 
English,  as  the  Statute  itself  truly  expresses  it,  knUbcmdby 
^am  to  bf  advanced  by  the  restraint,  of  trade.  Is  this  then 
an  Act  to  be  pontended  for  at  the  present  day  ?  Is  it  fit  tQ 
extend  the  restraints  of  such  an  Act  over  the  arts^md  ma^ 
wfiictares  and  iavendons  of  the  preseit  age?  or  even  to 
continue  them  agjiinst  the  improvement  of  the  *<  crafts  and 
mysteries ''  of  Elizabeth's  time  ? 

s,  tn'whatever  .veneration  the  ^^  wisdom  of  our  ancestors '^ 
jmy  be  held  on  other  subjects,  it  woiild  border  on  super* 
stition  to  contend,  that  a  law  which  was  contrived  for  Jmdal 
timeSt  when  seven  tenths  of  the  people  were  in  a  state  of 
vassalage,  attached  to  the  soil  on  which  they  grew,  and 


^truction ;"  as  if  every  person  had  not  also  a  **  comnon  right  ^'  to 
his  bread  in  the  manner  be  thought  best.  Whilst  they  ezdauoa  againsf 
the  monopoly  of  instruction  and  demand  it  as  of  "  common  right,** 
tjiey  insist-on  keeping  to  themselves  a  monopoly  of  employment  I  The 
monopoly,  if  it  were  one,  was  granted  on  conditions — ^they  want  to 
get  rid  of  the  couditigas  and  keep  the  monopoly !  Have  they  forgottea 
their  late  outcry  against  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Trade  ?  Be- 
iides,  ifthis  Act  were  strictly  enforced,  99  out  of  lOO  journeymen^ 
iipprentices,  and.  mastefs,  would,  be  fosund  to  be  "  illegaL** 
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iBttle  1^98  the  property  of  thdr  lord^  than  the  bck)rs  and 
po^ieants  of  Poland  and  Russiat,  would  be  fit  to  be  continued 
in  a  country,  abouildiug  in  manu&ctures,  and  dependent  on 
commerce.  But  ^^  the  fact  was^  to  speak  the  truth  at  once,'' 
4|iys  Dean  Tucker,'  ^^  the  landed  interest^  as  it  was  thien  eiw 
rcmeousiy  understood  was  supposed  to  be  directly  appodlt 
to  the  tradmg  interesjt  of  the  kingdom/' 

If,  notwithstanding,  it  be  still  insisted  that  the  object  ofdiis 
Act  was  to  encourage  trade  by.  giving  apprendced  persons 
the  .po\^er  of  excluding  all  that  had  not  been  apprenticed^ 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  law  as  it  stood  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  Act  to  prove  the  contrary*  By 
«a  Act^  93rd  £•  IIL  ^ery  person  "under  60  years  of  ag^ 
^th  few  excepdonst  might  be  compelled  to  serve  in  has- 
bmdry.  And  by  Bnd  Richard  IL  chap.  5.  ^<  He  or  she 
who  use  to  labor  at  plough  or  cart  till  12  years  old,  shaX 
thenceforth  abide  at  the  same  labor j  and  not  he  put  to  any 
mystery  or  handicraft/'  Ahd  it  appears  *'  that  notwtth* 
standing  this  Acti  it  was  found  '*  in  the  7  th  Henry  IV*  **^mk| 
infants  bom  *  within  the  upland  seignories,  whose  parentt 
had  no  rent. or  living  but  their  service,  were  put'  appren* 
l)ce  to  divers  crafts,  and  that  for  Ae  pride  ofcloattdng  and 
offier  et>il  customs  that  bervants  do  use  in  the  same,  so  ttmt 
ih^e  is  so  great  scarcity  of  laborers  and  other  servants 
of  husbandry  that  the  gentlemen  and  other  people  of  this 
realm  be  greatly  impoverished  thereby  /*"  and  it  was 
enacted  that  *^  no  persons  should  be  apprenticed  unless  theif 
parems  had  205.  a  year  in  land.^* 

It  ^i^as  ^thought  necessary,  however,  to  provide  that; 
notwithstanding  this  Act,  persons  should  be  permitted  ^  tt> 
send  their  children  to  school,** 

And  under  this  law,  "  grievous,  oppressive,  and  slavish,**^ 
fts  it  was  truly  termed  by  the  citizens  of  London  in  their 
petition  to  Henry  VI,  the  whole  coimtry  groaned  until  he, 

'  ^,  17, 
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mindfal  **  of  die  entire  afiecdons  and  faithful  services  4^ 
the  said  citizens  to  him  in  all  his  affairs  and  because  thej 
did  not  take  as  apprentices  persons  qf  FiUem  estate^  and 
condition,"  granted  to  them  and  them  only  a  special  ex- 
emption/ Seventy  years  afterwards,  this  exemption  was 
extended  to  the  City  of  Norwich,  and  County  of  Norfolk, 
by  Henry  VII.  because,  **  the  making  of  worsted  was 
^e  to  ddcayy  as  few  or  none  could  be  had  apprentice  qf 
the  required  abiUtjf  in  land,  and  for  lack  of  apprentices  k 
is  like  to  be  set  apart,  and  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  to  the 
loss  and  impoverishment  of  the  inhal»tants  of  the  County 
6f  Norfolk/*' 

Had  it  then  been  the  intention  of « the  legislature  to  have 
tncoun^ed  trade,  experience  would  have  shown  them  that 
this  was  not  the  mode,  by  which  it  could  be  effected.  But 
this  is  not  all,  not  twelve  years  before  the  passing  this  Act 
of  Elizabeth,  an  Act  ^  had  been  passed  ^^  to  prevent  per- 
soots  from  making  wooU^i  cloth  who  had  not  served  seven 
gears  apprenticeship  thereto  "^  which  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  repeal  a  short  time  after,  because  as  the  Statute  ^ 
states,  **  divers  Gties,  Boroughs j  and  TomtSj*'  were  pre- 
Vented  by  that  Act,  from,  carrying  on  their  trade  "  to  their 
great  impoverishment  and  utter  undoing,  and  likely  to  be 
utterly  undone  for  efverJ^  Notwithstanding  which,  it  was 
re*ex]^cted  in  this  statute  of  Elizabeth. 

■  It  appears  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  this,  In  the 
ninth  Richard  II,  it  is  complained  that  **  Whereas  divers  vilieins  and 
NeifSf  (i.  e.  males  and  females),  as  well  of  Gredt  Lords,  as  of  other 
people,  do  67 -within  Cities  and  other  places  enfranchised  as  ^e  City 
of  ^^ondorif' znd  thelikie,  ^nd  feign  divers  suits  against  their  Lords,  to 
the  intent  to  make  them  free,  by  the  answer  of  their  Lords,"  and  it  wa* 
therefore  "  accorded  tliat  the  Lords  should  not  be  forbarred  of  their 
villeins  because  of  their  answer  in  Law*"  ' 

*  8.  H.  6.  c.  11.  '  12.  H.  7.  c.  1. 

*  5  and  6.  E.  6,  M  Rfarjr  Sess.  3.  c:  7, 
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No*,  as  this  •^  grievous,  oppressive,  and  skmsh^'  Act  df 
Henry  IV.  which  confirmed  that  of  Richard  IL,  and 
left  in  full  force  2ho  that  oi  Edward  IIL  still  ccmtinued  to 
be  the  law  of  the  L^d,  except  as  to  Norwich  and  Londoo, 
what  alteration  did  this  ^'  invaluable  Statute  of  Elizabeth '' 
introduce  ? — It  permitted  Freemen  and  Artificers,  who  no 
longer  possessed  the  qualification  of  20^.  in  Land  to  put 
their  Children  Apprentices  to  other  Frienten  (md  Ari^ 
cers,  in  some  certain  laborious  and  conmum  manual  occu* 
pations,  which,  /Aey  could  not  do  under  the  Act  of  Henry 
IV. ;  but  it  still  more  effectually  restrained  any  others  from 
givmg  way  to  the  temptation  held  out  by  Trade,  to  quit 
the  service  of  their  Lords,  to  the  great  neglect  of  Husband" 
ry,  by  laying  a  penalty,  which  the  former  Act  had  not 
done  on  such  as  employed  them*  By  the  former  Act,  if  a 
slave  could  get  away  from  his  Master,  and  conceal*  himself 
in  a  Town,  he  might  be  employed  perhaps,  but  he  could 
not  be  Apprenticed  ;  for  that  would  have  given  the  Mas- 
ter an  interest  to  protect  him  from  his  **  rightful  Lord 
to  whom  his  services  were  due,"  and  would  have  involved 
the  Town  itself  in. a  contest  with  the  Baron«  To  prevent 
this  it  was  and  still  continues  to  be  part  of  a  Freeman's  oath/ 
*^  that  he  will  take  none  apprentice,  but  if  he  be  free  bom^ 
(that  is  to  say,)  no  Bondsman's  Son.'* 

Now,  without  examining  too  critically  the  force  of  the 
doubtful  and  apparently  contradictc»ry  terms  ok  the  repeal* 
ing  clause  of  this  act,  it  is  clear  that  the  7th  Sec.  revived 
and  continued  the  principle,  if  not  the  identical  enactments, 
of  the  2d.  of  Richard,  and  23rd.  ofEdv^rard;  and  the 
31st.  clause  by  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  any  Trade, 
uxdess  the  party  had  been  apprenticed  thereto,  appears  to 
confirm  an  old  bw  not,  then  repealed,  (the  37th  of  tli^ 

'  Act  9f  Common  Conndiii  H.  7« 

VoLr.m.    Pam.  No.  V.  P 
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$ame  Edward,)  ^'  that  Artificers  and  Handicraft  people, 
shall  hold  every  one,  to  one  mistery  only."' 
,  But  it  would  be  an  idle  waste  of .  time,  to  dilate  further 
on  this  point.  Let  us  hear  no  more,  however,  of  high 
sounding  claims  to  a  *^  vested  interest "  in  a  pretended  en- 
couragement of  Trade,  which  in  fact  was,  and  wa^  intended 
to  be,  a  positive  restraint  and  prohibition.  But,  if  it  had 
been  otherwise,  is  this  single  clause,  of  a  law  passed  ia 
semi-barbarous  ^  times,  the  only  law,  which  like  those  of 

•  '  The  liberal  construction  of  the  Judges  on  this  point  is  well 
Jcnown  ;  w:th  due  deference  to  them,  however,  if  they  had  not  been  so 
liberal,  but  had  constantly  enforced  the  Act,  it  would  not  have  been 
permitted  to  have  remained  to  this  day,  on  the  Statute  books.  But 
if  it  be  contended,  that  a  person  may  be  apprenticed  to  «fvera^  trades, 
and  therefore  have  an  equal  right  to  follow  them  all,  it  des- 
troys die  plea  of  the  advocates  of  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  that  it  requires 
«even  years'  apprenticeship  to  become  master  of  owe.  •    - 

^  Let  no  one  captiously  take  oiBFence  at  this  epithet.  Setting  aside 
that  the  act  has  now  been  traced  back  to  the  Edwards,  Richards, 
and  Henrys  of  tlie  feudal  times  ;  its  application  will  be  admitted  when 
it  is  recollected  that  only  fifteen  years  before,  in  the  good  protestant 
times  of  Edward  the  VI.,  it  had  been  enacted,  **  that  as  all  vagabonds 
merited  deaths  every  person  living  idle  for  3  days,  should  be  marked  by 
%  hat  iron  on  the  breast  with  the  letter  V,  and  made  a  slav^Jbr  twa 
years,  to  who  ^ver  took  him  before  a  Justice,"  which  seems  to  have  been 
little  better  than  the  kidnapping  of  the  Negroes  of  Africa,  **  and  shaH 
be  fed  on  bread  and  water,  and  by  beating,  and  chaining  be  made  tp 
labour  in  any  work,  be  it  never  >#'Yile."  .  "  IfHSl^^^  away  for  four* 
teen,  days,  .then  to  &e  burnt  on  the  cheek  with  sm'>>,  and  be  a  slave/af 
pjeri^  «<  if  he  fled  a  second  thne,  to  be  adjudged  ^fehmJ^  This  inhumaa 
law  was  however  repealed  in  the  same  reign,  and  the  milder  system 
of  Henry  VIII.  restored.  It  marks  however  the  character  of  the  time. 
The  admirers  of  Elizabeth  will  have  pleasure  in  remarking  that  nme 
years  after,  when  she  had  occasion  to  pass  an  Act  on  the  same  subject 
lierself,  thevagaboi^d  was  only  to  be  *<  greivously  Whipped  and  burnt 
through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear^  with  a  hot  iron  of  an  inch  about  /'* 
unksfi  some  one  would  take  htm  for  a  year.    Aikd  that  he  was  not  to 
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the  Medes  and  Persians,  it  is  not  permitted  to  alter?  Is  st 
law  passed  250  years  ago,  when  the  commerce'  of  London, 
which  was  carried  on  by  200  Citizens  only,  was  more 
than  T  of  that  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  when  the  whole  of  the 
exports  of  the  country,  did  not  e^^ceed  ^^2,500,000,  and 
•A  of  that  consisted  in  One  article  (woollen  cloth)  which 
was  even  then  exported  in  an  unfinished  state  ?— Are  the 
Acts  of  a  Queen,  who  had  so  little  regard  for  Trade  as  to 
prohibit  the  growth  of  one  of  the  most  useful  plants,  be- 
cause she  did  not  like  the  smell  of  it— of  a  Queen  of 
whom  it  is  remarked  by  the  Historian,  that  "  if  she  had  gone 
on  for  a  tract  of  years,  at  her  own  rate,  England  would 
have  contained  at  present  as  little  industry  as  Morocco,  or 
die  coast  of  Barbary"  * — are  the  Acts  of  such  a  period  to 
be  esteemed  inviolable,  and  unalterable  ? 

What,  however,  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
Act  ?  The  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  shipping  !  By.  a  re- 
dionstrance  from  the  Trinity-house  in  1602,  it  appears  that 
the  seamen,  and  shipping  had  decayed  one  third  in  twelve 
years !  and  the  fine  cloth  was  in  such  little  credit,  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  King  James  could  induce  his.  com% 
tiers  to  wear  it.  * 

But  in  fact,  it  was  found  impracticable  and  impolitic  to 
carry  this  law  fully  into  effect,  and  in  the*  memorable  Ian* 
guage  of  LordKenyon^'  *rrhe  ink  with  which  it  was  written 
was  scarce  dry  when  the  inconvenience  of  it  was  felt,"  and 
when  the  religious  persecutions  in  the  Netherlands,  drove 
the  Manufacturers  into  this  Country,  and  the  benefits  of 
trade  were  better  understood,  the  Judges  endeavoured  to 
quibble  it  away,  and  actually  decided  that  serving  an  Ap- 
prenticeship to  am/  one  trade,  for  seven  years,  entitled  a  man 

iuffef  death  for  the  second  offence^  if  any  would  take  him  for  two 
^ears !  And  not  to  be  adjudged  an  absolute  felon  till  die  third  time  1 

*  Foreign  commerce.  *  Hume*  ^  Peake'$  C^es. 
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to  carry  an  any  other ^  In  every  age,' they  have  colicuiTed 
in  annulling  it  as  much  as  was  in  their  power.^  At  one 
time,  a  master  has  been  permitted  to  carry  on  a  trade^  for 
the  future,  because  he  has  already  violated  the  law  for 
seven  years  with  impunity.  At  another,  a  journeyman 
has  been  excused,  because  it  was  said,  he  might  do  some 
trifling  part  of  the  work^  and  the  act  only  imposed  the 
penalty  against  masters  for  employing  <<  illegal  men  "  not 
*upoa  the  men  for  working :  as  if  working  at  a  trade  was 
not  exercising  it !  Again  it  has  been  determined,  Aat  die 
girths  were  no  part  of  the  saddle,  and  that  cutting  the 
hoofs  of  a  h(»rse  was  neither  the  business  of  a  farrier,  nor 
a  smith ! 

Is  it  npt  high  time  to  repeal  a  hw  when  it  is  held  betteir 
to  connive  at  its  infraction  than  to  enforce  its  observance  ? 

But  the  fanciful  distinctions  arising  out  of  the  law  itself^ 
throw  ridicule  on  its  operation.  A  wheelwright  may  make 
a  coach,  though  a  coach-maker  may  not  make  a  wheel : 
yet  he  may  employ  a  journeyman  smith  to  make  the  iron* 
work  of  the  carriage,  and  a  painter  to  decorate  the  body ! 
It  is  in  fact,  a  constant  source  of  vexation  and  partial  op^ 
pression  in  its  operation. 

But  it  is  said  that  this  Act  was  to  insure  good  work- 
manship and  to  prevent  fraudulait  practices  in  the  manu-^ 
facture  c^  goods.  Does  it  or  can  it  do  so  ?  Can  any  Act  of 
Parliament  prevent  a  man  carrying  on  his  trade  in  i3tm 

'  SSrd.  £K2»beth  in  Exch. 

^  Some  remarks  of  filackstone  form  the  onlj  plausible  exception : 
but  he  gave  no  **  opinion,*'  much  less  pronounced  **  a  judgment.*' 
After  stating  the  points  first  against  and  then  in  favor  of  the  Act 
of  Elizabeth,  he  adds  simply  <<  and  in  this  there  seems  to  be  much 
reason.'*  .  If  a  garbled  and  fcdse  quotation  of  this  passage,  had  not; 
been  brought  into  this  discussion  for  sinister  purposes,  this  solkarf 
and  doubtful  expression,  would  have  been  unworthy  notice. 
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maimer  he  thinks  most  to  his  acl vantage  ?  Let  the  innumer- 
able  acts  for  the  "true  making  of  woollen  cloth/'  and  many 
other  articles,  answer  the  question*  So  impossible  was  it 
found  to  enforce  these  laws,  however  often  they  were  re* 
enacted,  that  they  at  one  time  attempted  the  equally  in- 
efficient  proceeding  of  preventing  any  person  vrtio  had  car- 
ried  on  the  woollen  trade,  from  discontinuing  it  without  a 
licence  from  the  magistrates/  Nay  such  was  the  meddling 
folly  of  those  tunes,  that  they  passed  an  act  to  compel  the 
making  of  sharp-pointed  pins !  ^  Need  the  consequence 
be  stated?  No  pins  were  made ;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
repeal  the  law  the  very  next  year. 

Besides^  does  not  the  true  making  of  any  commodity 
depend  more  upon  the  master's  honesty  than  upon  the 
workman's  ability  ?'  If  the  master  is  dishonest,  will  not  the 
apprentice  be  instructed  in  the  same  coiu'se  ?  May  he  not 
teach  perfection  in  knavery,  as  well  as  good  workmanship? 
-  But  it  is  said,  a  boy  must  be  taught  to  work.  True! 
But  is  it  necessary  to  give  him  a  monopoly  as  well  as  in- 
struction ?  If  the  future  employment  of  an  apprentice  is  to 
depend  merely  on  his  indentures,  what  inducement  has  he 
to  attain  perfection  ?  He  is  more  ready  to  exhibit  them  than 
his  dexterity  at  work.  And  so  far  from  "  imbibing  do- 
mestic habits,  and  being  accustomed  to  subordination,  Ap» 
firentices  seem  solicitous,"  said  an  intelligent  Magistrate 
imder  examination  by  a  Committee  *  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  upon  this  subject,  "  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  earn 

'  5th  &  6tli  E.  6.  c.  6.  s.  49.  *  35  H.  8. 

^  Notwithstanding  innumerable  acts  for  the  "  true  making  of 
woollen  cloth,"  in  which  the  fault  had  been  constantly  laid  on  the  w«- 
skilfulness  of  the  workman  tvho  had  not  served  7  years  apprenticeship, 
it  was  found  that  the  same  defects  continued  38  years'  after  passing  this 
Act.  Seven  years' apprenticeship  did  not  make  them  honest,  and  the  sad- 
dle was  atlastputon  the  right  horse  ;  the Jraud  of  the  master  A3.  £liz. 

*  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  op  the  woollen  trade,  1806. 
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workmen's  wages,  to  render  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
masters,  and  to  make  it  not  worth  while  to  keep  them,  but 
to  let  them  go."  Every  man's  experience  confirms  thi$ 
truth.  • 

On  the  othf  r  hand,  is  it  not  frequently  found  that  the 
most  ingenious  workmen  have  never  been  apprenticed  at  all  ? 

In  this  case,  the  workman  depends  entirely  upon  dexte- 
rity^ not  upon  indentures  ;  he  is  strongly  actuated  by  the 
wages  he  receives,  by  the  increase  he  hopes  to  obtain,  and 
by  partiality  for  his  employment.  His  whole  mind  is  bent 
on  success.— Need  we  call  to  mind  the  names  of  Arkwright, 
of  Harrison,  or  of  Arnold  ?  of  Brindley,  of  Smeaton,  or 
of  Rennie  ?  of  Fergusson,  or  of  Hunter  ?  of  Watt,  of  Bra- 
mah,  or  of  Brunei  ?  Which  of  thetn  were  apprenticed  to 
the  arts  they  have  rendered  illustrious  ?  What  would  not 
the  country  have  lost  if  this  system  of  exclusion  had  been 
extended  to  them  ?  What  if  the  restraints  of  this  act  ha4 
been  heretofore  extended  to  new  manufactures?  Hqw  could 
they  have  been  carried  on,  or  even  introduced,  if  the  aiv 
tists  must  have  been  apprenticed  according  to  this  law  ?  If 
this  had  been  the  case  our  manufactures  would  not  have 
soared  beyond,  those  of  Poland  and  Russia.  We  have,  inr 
de^d,  just  attained  the  art  of  casting  the  minutest  articles  ill 
iron,  and  rendering  them  equally  tenacious,  malleable,  and 
^  brilliant,  as  the  finest  ever  passed  under  the  hammer.  1$ 
genius  therefore  at  its  height?  Who  can  say  that  the  human 
intellect  may  not  restore  to  us  the  malleable  glass,  or  perr 
^  petual  lamp  of  antiquity  ?  Are  we,,  in  the  wantonness  of 
pride  and  self-sufficiency,  impiously  to  shut  the  dpor  agai|ist 
the  almighty  power  of  mind? 

But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  exclusive  privi- 
lege, as  it  is  erroneously  called,  is  an  exclusion  which  ope- 
rates against  apprentices,  as  well  as  in  favor  of  them.  How- 
ever ill  the  practice  of  a  trade  may  agree  with  the  healthy 
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th^  ability,  or  the  inclination  of  an  apprentice  :  whether  his 
mind  is  directed  to  prefer  the  study  of  another,  by  a  riper 
understanding,  which  would  render  him  more  competent 
to  excel  in  it ;  or  whether,  by  the  loss  of  a  limb,  he  is  dis- 
abled from  pursuing  the  first  to  which  he  is  placed  j  by 
ihat  and  that  alone  he  must  abide  :  he  is,  in  the  one  case, 
as  irretrievably  fixed  in  that  trade,  as  if  he  belonged  to  one 
of  the  Castes  of  India  ;  in  the  other  he  has  no  alternative  ; 
Jie  nrnst  starve  !  If  the  caprice  of  fashion  should  destroy  his 
trade  ;  with  the  greatest  talent,  the  most  ingenious  inind,  and 
the  most  anxious  desire  for.  employment,  still  he  must 
starve ! ! !  So  must  the  Scots  and  Irish !  In  England  or 
Wales,  parts  of  the  same  United  Kingdom,  they  must  not 
be  employed,  for  they  have  not  served  "  according  to  this 
act."    They  also  must  starve ! ! ! ' 

•*  When  the  5th  of  Elizabeth  was  passed,  our  manufac- 
tures  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  supply  of  the 
home  market  $  a  branch  of  commerce  which  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  exempt  from  those  sudden  shocks  and  vicissitudes. 
\f>  which  a  foreign  trade  is  liable,  from  the  operation  not 
merely  of  conunerdal  but  political  causes ;  shocks,  whereby 
great  numbers  of  workmen,  being  at  once  thrown  out  of 
their  old  employment,  are  driven  to  seek  some  new,  perhaps 
some  kindred  occupation,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  fa« 
milies,  A  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Apprentice  Laws  would 
obviously  preclude  any  occasional  transfer  of  this  sort,  and 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it."  * 

Are  not  then  the  enactments  of  Elizabeth  the  cause  of 
what  is  called  the  "surplus  of  manufacturing  poor?"  Does 
not  the  "violation  of  that  statute  afford  facilities  for  their 
employment,  and  lessen,  rather  than  increase,  their  num- 
bers ?  Will  you,  by  enforcing  it  at  the  peace,  drive  to  thcf 
miserable  and  infamous  resource  of  prostitution,  the  multi- 

'  Report  of  Committee  on  wooUea  manufactiire,  1806, 
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tudes  of  womw  now  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  arms 
for  the  defence  of  the  State  ?  Will  you  again  crowd  the 
streets  of  Birmingham  with  unfortunate  wretches,  where 
now,  happily,  none  are  to  be  found  ? 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  propriety  of  the  institu- 
tion of  apprenticeship,  in  order  to  protect  youth  during  the 
period  of  minority,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion*  For  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  to  initiate  them  in  the  practice  of  their 
respective  trades,  it  is  undoubtedly  useful.  But,  say  the 
Committee,  whose  report  has  been  before  referred  to,  **  the 
moral  arguments  also  in  favor  of  apprenticeships,  can  no 
longer  have  the  same  force,  when  few  masters  receive  their 
apprentices  under  their  own  roof,  or  consider  them  as  menu 
bers  of  their  family  ;  and,  in  our  times,  when  it'must  be  conr 
fessed  that  the  influence  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  suborir 
dination  formerly  prevalent,  has  so  gready  declined,it  is  like* 
vrisetoo  often  found,  that  the  apprentice,  when  he  approaches 
the  term  of  manhood,  and  having  become  a  competent  worki* 
man,  should  compensate  to  his  master  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  his  instruction  and  mainteijance,  becomes  discontented  an4 
unruly.  Often  he  quits  his  master's  service ;  or,  if  he  re- 
luctantly continues  in  it,  habits  of  idleness  and  dissipation 
are  incurably  contracted  by  a  youth,  who  had  he  himself 
tasted  the  immediate  fruits  of  his  own  industry,  might 
have  been  formed  to  the  opposite  habits  of  sobriety  and 
diligence." 

Again  it  is  urged,  that  if  the  restraints  of  this  statute  are 
taken  off,  there  will  remain  no  motive  for  parents  to  place 
their  children  as  apprentices*  The  Legislature  of  that  day 
did  not  attempt  to  legislate  for  ^posterity.  It  did  not  fore- 
see^t  could  not  foresee  the  period  when  the  commerce  o£ 
England  should  extend  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
earth ;  much  less  could  it  foresee  that  its  rank  and  import- 
ance among  nations  was  upheld  and  maintained  by  that 
commerce  alone.    Fortunately  the  operation  of  the  act  was 
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restrained  to  the  ••  crafts  and  mysteries"'  then  in  being. 
The  **  arts  and  manufactures**  afterwards  introduced  were 
free ;  and  they  have  florished  accordingly.  Is  there  any 
dearth  of  apprentices  in  those  trades  which  are  not  under 
the  control  of  this  statute  ?  The  coachmakers  ?  the  paper-^ 
stainers?  the  tin-plate-workers?  the  watch-makers?  the 
mathematical  and  optical  instrument  makers?  and  a  hundred 
others,  totally  unknown  to  our  ancestors  ?  Are  they  not  as 
eagerly  sought  after  by  parents  ? 

The  motive  in  the  parent  may  in  some  cases  be  the 
diorter  term  of  apprenticeship,  which  gives  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  his  child  a  year  or  two  longer  at  school^ 
and  put  him  out  for  the  last  five  years  of  his  minority  only. 
But  has  hie  no  motive  in  the  protection  of  his  child  for  the 
term  ?  None  in  that  compulsory  subordination,  by  which 
he  is  inured  to  habits  of  industry,  which  cannot  be  attained 
under  a  parent's  roof,  amidst  the  familiarity  of  relations  ? 
None  in  the  instruction  he  receives,  and  in  the  practical 
dexterity  he  acquires,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  exercise 
his  art  for  his  own  benefit,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  man? 

But  if,  as  is  asserted,  "a  seven  years*  apprenticeship  is 

absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  degeneracy  of  our  manu« 

factures,  how  has  it  been  permitted  for  these  hundred 

years,  that  an  apprentice  of  a  day  old,  should  be  freed 

from  his  indentures  and  allowed  to  carry  on  his  trade,  for 

merely  convicting  two  persons  of  coining  ?  Why,  if  this 

is  the  case,  has  not  some  better  method  been  found  of 

rewarding  the  bravery  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  than  by 

permitting  them,  without  perhaps  an  hour's  apprenticeships 

to  assist  in  destroying,   by  their  inexpertness,  the  credit 

of  our  goods  ?  Besides,  what  becomes  of  the  first  attempts 
of  the  apprentice  himself?   If  seven  years'  learning  were 

*  The  corrupt  spelling  of  this  word  induces  many  to  suppose  it  in- 
cludes something  concealed  \  the  original  is  the  Norman  French  word 
MESTiEBs  or  metiers^  an  occupation  ! 
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necessary,  every  thiAg  he  pretends  to  make,  before  he  is. 
out  of  his  time,  must  dthei;  be  destroyed,  or  will  tend  to 
the  discuedit  of  our  manufactures. 

Is  there-  greater  danger  of  bad  workmanship  from  the 
industry  and  genius  of  self-taught  men,  than  from  untaught 
soldiers  and  sailors,  or  young  men  during  the  early  part  of 
their  apprenticeship  ?  Has  the  woollen  manufacture  degen- 
erated, in  which, .  though  the  law  required  a  seven  years* 
apprenticeship,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  '  that  except 
uiider  peculiar  circumstances,  an  apprentice  was  scarcely  to 
be  found  ?  Nay,  the  very  existence  of  this  *'  invaluable"  act,, 
was  totally  unknown  i  to  the  manufacturers,  who,  the  mo* 
'  ment  they  discovered  it,  procured,  its, repeal  as  to  thein,: 
and  af  the  same  time  were  restored  to  their  right  to  carry, 
on  uriy  other  manufacture  whatever ^  witkouti  being  appren^, 
ticedto  it*''  And  the  same  privilege,  if  indeed  the  restora- 
tion of. "  common  ri^ht,"  as  Lord  Mansfield  called  it,  is  to 
b6  called  a  privilege,  has  been  given  to  hawkers  and  ped-. 
brs,  and  all  persons  wJiom  they  enftploy^  not  merely  to, 
carry  on  any  trade,  but  actually  to  'work  at  any  manufac- 
ture without  being  apprenticed  to  it,  or  even  to  hawking 
and  pedjing!^  So  little  does  the  enlightened  legislature  of 
the  present  day  think  it  necessary  to  interfere,  for  the 
gratuitous  purpose  of  compelling  men  to  attend  to  their 
own  interest. 

Besides,  are  those  trades  which  are  not  "  restricted^** 
or  in  the  phrase  pf  some,  not  "  protected,"  less  prosperous 
than  those  which  are?  They  are,  in  truth,  more  florishing, 
and  have  made  greater  improvement.  The  cotton  manu- 
facture, '  for  instance,  has  even  set  the  example  of  every 
improvement  which  has  at  last,  reluctantly,  been  admitted 
into  the  woollen?  though  the  latter  was  comparatively 
florishing,  three  centuries  before  the  former  was  known ! 
't^either  are  the  improvements  in  saddlery  to  be  compared 

•  Woollen  Report.  *  49.  G  3.  '  50  G.  3» 
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with  those  in  watch-making.  Numerous,  scientific,  and 
valuable  as  these  last  have  been,  scarce  one  of  them  has 
been  made  by  i^gular  apprentices  to  the  art.  But  it  is 
mere  pretence,  and  those  ^who  urge  it,  know  it  to  be  so. 
Every  art  which  requires  an  apprenticeship  for  seven  years, 
to  enable  a  man  to  practise  it  with  success,  mu^t  and  will 
have  that  time  bestowed  upon  it,  whether  impelled  to  it  by 
law  or  interest. 

Yet  it  is  asserted,  that  **  the  manufactures  of  this  coun« 
try  have  degenerated  from  their  former  excellence  !*? 
How?  where?  when?  and  by  whom  has  this  notable  dis- 
covery been  made  ?  Is  this  degeneracy  to.  be  found  in  any 
of  the  shops  of  London  ?  of  Birmingham  ?  of  Sheffield  ? 
of  Manchester  ?  of  Paisley  ?  of  Leeds  ?  of  Nottingham  ? 
or  of  Glasgow  ?  No :  the  Committee,  in  that  masterly 
report'  which  caimot  be  too  often  referred  to,  nor  too  widely 
circulated,  state  that  ^^  the  rapid  and  prodigious  increase  di 
late  y^urs,  in  the  .manufactures  and  commerce  of  thi^ 
country,  is  universally  known,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  that 
increase  on  our  revenue  and  national  strength;  and  ia 
considering  the  immediate  causes  of  that  augmaitation  it 
^ill  appear,  that  imder  the  favor  of  Providence,  it  is  pri&'« 
cipally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  industry  aiiiong  a  free  and  enlightened  people  left  to 
the  unrestrained  exercise  of  their  talents  in  the  employ* 
ment  of  a  vast  <!apital ;  pushing  to  the  utmost  the  principle 
of  tlie  division  of  labor ;  _  calling  in  all  the  resources  of 
scientific  research  and  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  finally 
^vailing  themselves  of  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
visidng  foreign  countries,  not  only  for  forming  new  and 
confirming  old  commercial  connexions,  but  for  obtaining  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  wants^  the  taste,  the  habits,  the 
discoveries  and  iniprovements,  the  productions  and  fabrics 
pf  other  ciyilized  nations ;  and  by  thus  bringing  hqme  fact! 

'  Report  on  the  Woollen  Trade,  1806. 
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and  suggestions  perfecting  our  esdsting  manufactures,  and 
adding  new  ones  to  our  domesdc  stock ;  opening  at  the 
same  dme  new  markets  for  the  production  of  our  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  industry,  and  qualifying  ourselves 
for  supplying  them.**  "  It  is  by  these  means  alone/*  con- 
tinue the  committee,  **  and  above  all  by  the  effect  of  macM- 
neryy  in  hnproving  the  qiuility  and  cheapening  iliefabricc^ 
iion  of  our  various  articles  of  export,  that  with  a  continually 
accumulating  weight  of  taxes,  and  with  all  the  necessaries 
imd  comforts  of  life  gradually  increasing  in  price,  the  effects 
of  which  on  the  wages  of  labor  could  not  but  be  very  con- 
aderable^  our  commerce  and  manufactures  have  been  also 
increasing  in  such  a  degree  as  to  surpass  the  most  sanguine 
calculations  of  the  ablest  political  writers,  who  had  specu- 
lated on  the  improvements  of  a  future  age.'* 

It  is^  indeed,  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  high  degree  of 
perfSection  and  comparative  cheapness  which  they  have  at- 
tamed,  has  superseded  the  necessity  of  importation,  and  cre- 
ated a  demand  for  them  from  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
snorld. 

if,  however^  this  circumstance  should  have  tempted  the 
cupidity  of  some  individuals  to  impose  a  spurious  and 
defective  commodity  on  Foreigners,  is  it  to  the  wondei^ 
working  powers  of  this  antiquated  Statute  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  prevention  of  all  fraud  and  imposition  ?  Would 
it  have  prevented  the  exportation  of  gingerbread  watches  to 
Tiirkey  and  China,  whose  only  recommendation  was  the 
gaudy  decoration  of  the  case.  Or  does  it  restrain  the  ma;- 
nufacture  of  razors  which  are  made,  as  Peter  Pindar  has  it, 
^*  to  sheW*  and  not  to  shave? 

But  ^*  they  are  degenerated  so  much  as  to  be  even  ea^cht- 
^dhom  foreign  markets  !**  Where  does  the  man  hide  who 
makes  the  assertion  ?  Does  he  ever  mix  with  his  fellow- 
?  Does  he  know  any  thing  of  the  state  of  Europe  ? 
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Is  he  yet  to  learn  that  the  demand  for  our  manu&ctures  has 
been  $o  great,  and  the  obtaining  of  them  so  impossible,  as 
to  have  produced  the  most  sudden  and  extraordinary  revo^ 
Itttion  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ?  Does  he  not 
know  that  the  wants  of  the  continent  have  driven  the 
hitherto  victorious  armies  of  France  from  the  Niemen  to 
the  Vistula ;  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Elbe ;  from  the  Elbe 
to  the  Seine?  If  he  is  ignorant  of  all  this,  let  him  come 
forth  and  look  at  the  sun. 

**  But  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  that  important  consi* 
deration  that  we  are,  at  this  day,  surrounded  by  poweiful 
and  civilized  nations,  who  are  intent  on  cultivating  their 
manufacture  and  commerce ;  smd  who  are  the  more  eaget 
to  become  our  competitors  in  trade,  from  having  witnessed 
the  astonishing  effects  of  our  commercial  prosperity/' 
•  The  mischief,  however,  the  manu&cturers  fed  they  have 
most  reason  to  dread,  from  the  extension  or  continuance  of 
tfiis  act,  is  one  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  our  prosperity* 
It  is  that  which  arises  from  the  pretensions  it  countenances,  and 
the  color  it  gives  to  the  combination  of  workmen  for  the  niis« 
ing  of  wages,  and  the  prevention  of  improvement.  Under  the 
kiiluence  of  the  pretended  privileges  given  by  this  act,  many 
masters  are  not  permitted  to  hire  their  own  workmen.  Na 
Ae  "Shop  Committee'*  must  be  applied  to.  They  must  be 
assured  that  all  is  right~-that  every  workman  has,  as  they 
pretend,  been  "  legally  apprentice^d ;"  that  is,  in  fact,  that 
he  belongs  to  "  the  Club/*  For  they  make  no  distinction 
if  he  leagues  with  them.  They  choose  too  what  articles  diall 
be  made,  and  impose  large  fines  on  whoever  disobeys  thehr 
laws.  They  fine  men  also,  that  work  for  masters  who  con* 
duct  their  business  in  a  manner  not  ajjpraved  by  then^« 
Aye,  and  they  compel  payment  too,  by  outlawry  and  pro- 
scription !   Neither  will  they  make  a  new  article,  till  ^*  thein 
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Committee**  has  decreed  the  price ;  and  no  member  of  the 
dub  dare  execute  it  for  less.  If  the  master  resists  the 
decree,  however  extravagant  he  may  know  it  to  be,  and 
obtains  assistance,  from  any  well-disposed  journeymen, 
the  rest  instantly  quit  his  shop  ;  and,  until  they  are  able  to 
obtain  admisision  to  another,  are  supported  from  "the  fund.'' 
In  the  mean  time  a  mark  is  set  upon  the  men.  None  will 
hereafter  work  in  the  same  shop  with  them,  until  their 
peace  is  made  by  "  a  fine.**  But  if  any  of  them  should  not 
have  been  apprenticed,  then  is  the  whole  artillery  of  the 
law  brought  out.  The  lawyer  takes  command,  and  what* 
ever  is  the  rejult  of  the  action,  the  expenses  are  defrayed 
by  **  the  fund.**  The  lawyer  is  secure,  and  what  does  he 
care  for  the  trade  of  the  country  ? 

If  a  workman  by  the  piece  is  desired  by  his  master  to 
make  an  article  diflferently  from  what  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed, he  will  condescend,  indeed,  if  its  advantages  are  so 
self-evident  that  he  can  hit  upon  no  evasion,  to  comply ; 
but  he  will  charge  1  much  larger  price  for  the  work, 
though  it  shxmld  not  have  taken  more  than  ^alf  the  time; 
and  this  must  be  paid,  or  the  master  may  work  by  himself. 
Is  this  a  state  of  trade  under  which  we  can  hope  to  be  ena- 
bled to  continue  the  advantages  we  have  got  ? 

**  There  are,**  s^ys  an  intelligent  manufacturer,  **  ma- 
nufacturers on  the  continent  who  cannot  Vie  with  us.  if  we 
lose  our  advantages  we  shall  nqt  be  able  to  vie  with  them. 
We  must  go  on  with  our  improvements.** 

Are  the  masters  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  journeymen,  and 
besides,  to  see  their  best  hopes  destroyed  by  increasing  the 
price  of  their  goods  so  as  to  prohibit  the  consumption? 
The  least  attempt  at  improvement  or  economy,  by  which 
this  mischief  is  to  be  avoided,  is  the  signal  of  rebellion. 
Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  has  it  been  carried  of  late  in  some  work- 
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shops,  that  a  laborer  is  not  suffered  to  turn  a  grmdstone; 
No ;  a  "  regular,"  a  **  legal"  workman,  at  two  guineas  a 
weekf  is  the  only  person  permitted  to  turn  a  stone  to  sharpen 
a  chisel ;  or  lend  a  hand  to  load  a  cart ! ! ! 

This  is  an  evil  abundantly  suflicient  of  itself  to  accom- 
plish the  ruin  not  only  of  a  particular  branch  of  trade,  but 
even  the  whole  commercial  greatness  of  our  country ;  an 
evil,  the  fatal,  though  not  perhaps  instantaneous,  conse- 
quences of  which  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  workmen 
tliemsehes  shoiUdJbresee  so  j)lainly,  or  feel  so  forcibly,  as 
npt  to  incur  it,  under  the  powerful  temptation  of  a  strong 
and  immediate,  though  temporary,  interest. 

But  we  are  referred  to  the  combination  act  as  a  remedy 
for  these  mischiefs.  Setting  aside  the  difficulty  of  produ- 
cing legal  proofs; — the  anxieties  and  heart-burnings  en- 
gendered by  contests  between  masters  and  men — the  stop, 
page  of,  manufactories,  and  the  consequent  loss  to  the  com- 
munity ;  it  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  long  and  varied  expe- 
rience,  that  all  laws  which  have  hitherto  been  framed  to 
repress  those  evils,  have,  by  a  system  of  artful  and  perse* 
vering  association  on  the  part  of  the  journeymen,  been 
rendered  insufficient  and  nugatory. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  it  has  happened  that  trade  has  flo- 
rished  so  greatly  under  the  restraints  of  Elizabeth,  it  may 
he  answered,  that  it  has  fiorished  in  spite  of  those  restraints. 
That  the  greater  part  of  our  manufactures,  both  in  num- 
ber and  importance,  are  not  under  the  control  of  that  act, 
and  that  with  respect  to  those  that  are  within  its  pale,  it 
had  become  nearly  a  dead  letter.  That  it  had  lain  doiv 
mant  so  long,  that  in  the  boasted  staple  of  the  country 
which  had  florished  a  century  before  the  act  was  passed,  it 
was  utterly  unknown  until  within  these  ten  years. 

Having  shown  that  the  origin  and  object  of  this  statul:e 
k  the  revcTM  of  all  that  has  been  ascribed  to  it— That  it 
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was  to  restrdn  trade^  not  to  advance  >U«--That  it  origmated 
under  the  feudal  government  and  tyranny  of  the  ancient 
Barons,  and  is  incompatible  with  the  extension  of  qovo^ 
merce — ^That  it  cannot  ensure  either  good  work^  or  indus* 
trious  workmen-^-That  it  did  not  intend  to  grant  an  exclu- 
sive privilege,  and  that  if  it  had,  it  would  have  been  pro« 
ductive  of  the  greatest  misery  to  the  objects  of  it — That 
it  has  long  remained  in  the  statute  book  nearly  a  dead 
letter;  and  that  our  manufactures  have  florished  in  pro<» 
portion,  as  they  have  been  uncontrolled  by  its  operation, 
which  is  vexatious,  partial,  oppressive,  and  uncertain-— jt  can* 
not  be  necessary  to  urge  any  local  interest  to  induce  the  citi- 
zens and  traders  of  London  to  concur  in  promoting  its  repeal. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  observe  that  the  privileges  of  corpo- 
rations are  not  affected  by  its  rep^.  Setting  aside  the 
iact  that  the  cities  of  London  and  Norwich  are  expressly 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth ;  the 
mere  freedom  from  restraints  imposed  on  ea^ercising  a 
trade  generally,  will  not  confer  the  right  of  carrying  it 
m  in  a  privileged  place. 

But  it  may  be  fairly  asked  of  the  great  body  of  shop- 
keepers  of  this  metropolis,  and  indeed  of  the  kingdom  at 
large,  if  they  are  willing  to  return  to  that  grovelling  state, 
of  which  we  have  heard  from  our  fathers,  and  some  of  us 
may  remember;  when  the  master  lived  in  the  same 
house,  and  fed  at  the  same  board  with  the  journeymen  and 
apprentices;  when  he  made  no  more  goods  than  were 
ordered,  and  sold  no  more  than  were  made  under  Ms  roqf? 
for  to  this  must  they  come  back  if  this  statute  be. extended 
or  enforced. 

While,  however,  this  act  remains  on  the  statute  book» 
the  workmen  will  continue  to  labor  imder  the  delusion  of 
an  appearance  of  exclusive  right.  It  is  a  constant  source 
of  contest  between  the  men  and  their  employers.    It  exdt^ 
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perpetual  jealousy. '  The  workman  no  longer  believes  his 
interest  to  be  compatible  with  that  of  his  master.  He  sets 
Jhis  face  against  every  miprovement  that  would  cheapen  our 
manufactures.  He  fears  that  facility  of  manufacture 
will  decrease  the  quantum  of  employment,  and  has  not  yet 
learnt,  that  in  whatever  proportion  price  is  reduced,  t^oit- 
«umption  and  the  demand  for  labor  is  increased.  He 
broods  over  imaginary  evils,  and  becomes  restless  and 
querulous.  He  associates  with  the  discontented  of  his 
class,  and  from  that  moment  becomes  a  slave.  He  has  no 
longer  a  will  of  his  own,  he  must  obey  the  ordinances  of 
the  society.  They  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and 
"  suspend  their  masters  from  employment.*'  By  the  ope- 
ration of  this  act,  they  often  compel  their  masters  to  sub- 
mit to  whatever  they  direct.  Their  victory  becomes  mat- 
ter of  triumph  and  gratulation  to  every  class  of  workmen. 
It  excites  the  envy  of  all  those  who  are  not  under  the  con-r 
trol  of  the  act.  They  ardently  desire  what  they  call  its 
"  protection  :  '*  "  that  protection  which  vultures  give  to 
lambs,  covering  and  devouring  them.*'  This  delusion,  pow- 
erful in  Its  effect,  has  been  widely  disseminated,  and  industri- 
ously propagated.  It  has  within  these  ten  years  produced 
most  extensive  and  formidable  associations  by  which  this  act 
has  been  revived  and  enforced  throughout  the  country. 

They  have  also  pressed  parliament  for  several  years  to 
inflict  severe  penalties  on  the  violation  of  this  obsolete  and 
pernicious  statute,  under  which  violation  our  manufactures 
have  so  greatly  prospered.  This,  however,  would  not 
content  them.  It  must  be  extended  to  all  the  other  manu- 
factures which,  it  is  notorious,  have,  without  its  assistance, 
florished  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation,  and  even 
to  iSucH  as  ape  yet  unknown. 

This  enormous  confederacy  has  drawn  into  its  vortex 
die  wprkmen  of  almost  every  trade,  and  its  influence  ex- 
VoL.  IIL  Pam.  No*  V.  Q 
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tends  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  isle.  lis  means  are 
commensurate  with  its  extent.  The  spirit  which  produced 
it  must  be  laid.  It  has  exhibited  its  pretensions ;  and  if 
this  country  is  still  to  enjoy  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
they  must  be  resisted.  The  question  must  now  be  put  to 
rest.  It  cannot  remain  as  it  i&  If  it  be  not  repealed,  it 
will  be  enforced.  If  it  be  partial,  oppressive,  vexatious, 
impolitic,  and  impracticable ;  if  it  be-  imfit  for  the  present 
times  and  for  a  commercial  nation,  it  ought  not,  whatever, 
may  have  been  its  origin  or  its  object,  or  even  its  utility  in 
the  in&ncy  of  trade,  to  remain  an  hour  longer  on  tht 
statute  books.  But  its  repeal  becomes  imperiously  neces^ 
sary  for  the  protection  of  trade  when  such  colossal  at- 
tempts are  making  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  not  merely 
to  revive  and  enforce  it,  but  to.  extend  it,  with  additional 
restrictions,  to  the  various  manufactures  hitherto  free  from 
its  restraints,  and  also  to  bring  within  its  power  the  dis-^ 
coveries  and  inventions  of  **ages  yet  unborn ! ! !  '* 
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CONSIDERATIONS,  &c. 


As  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  union  of  mankind  in  society 
is  to  restrain  the  strong  and  yicious,  to  protect  the  weak  and 
innocent;  if  the  former  are  permitted  to  proceed  in  their  depreda* 
tions  with  impunity,  and  the  security  of  the  latter,  either  in  per- 
son or  property,  is  violated,  the  very  advantages  proposed  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  that  necessary  compact  are  altogether  lost. 

Who  can  read  the  frequent  accounts  of  the  daring  robberies 
and  extensive  thefts  which  have  been  lately  perpetrated,  without 
being  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  property ;  or  peruse  the  me- 
lancholy detail  of  atrocious  murders,  without  feeling  some  terror 
for  his  own  personal  security,  and  without  blushing  for  the  cha- 
racter of  our  country,  in  which  $uch  enormities  have  been  com- 
mitted? 

These  remarks,  however,  are  by  no  means  intended  to  gratify 
an  idle  spirit  of  complaint ;  they  are  made  with  a  view  of  pointing 
out  the  necessity  of  applying  some  speedy  remedy  for  evils  which 
are  already  grown  to  such  a  head,  and  which  appear  to  be  still  in- 
creasing. No  further  apology,  therefore,  is  thought  necessary  for 
this  attempt  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  subject  fif 
«uch  immediate  interest. 
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It  will  hardly  be  said  that  the  present  estaWishmehts  for  the 
prevention  of  robberies  and  other  crimes  are  fully  adequate  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.:  but  by  this  observation  no 
complaint  is  intended  to  be  made  against  those  establishments.  It 
is  impossible  to  advance  any  thing  against  their  vigilance,  activitj*, 
or  information ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  chief  employment  of 
those  institutions  is  rather  in  the  detection  than  in  the  prevention  of 
crimes  ;  and  though  they  are  at  all  times  ready  to  interfere  in  the 
latter  capacity^  whenever  called  on  for  that  purpose,  still  their  ex- 
ertions must  often  necessarily  be  confined ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  extent  of  this  metropolis,  and  the  amount  of  its  population,  as 
well  as  the  infinite  variety  of  depredations  which  are  every  day 
planned  and  executed,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  these  limited 
establishments  can,  even  in  this  respect,  comparatively  speaking, 
produce  any  extensive  or  considerable  effect. 

In  considering  the  different  expedients  which  have  been  resorted 
to  for  the  protection  of  the  immense  and  valuable  property  with 
which  this  city  is  enriched ;  in  considering  that  system  of  pre- 
ventive jurisprudence  which  we  must  suppose  to  be  the  result,  of 
the  experience  and  wisdom  of  many  ages,  it  really  is  difficult  to 
restrain  our  laughter,  when  we  are  obliged  to  describe,  as  the  most 
numerous  body  for  the  night;ly  guard  of  our  persons  and  property, 
the  useless,  weak,  and  decrepid  crowd  of  watchmen.  When  we 
are  in  real  danger,  it  seems  almost  an  insult  to  our  fears  to  allude 
to  this  class  of  men  as  our  chief  hope  and  reliance. 

As  brevity  must  be  the  characteristic  of  these  few  remarks,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  forbear  enumerating  the  numberless  instances 
which  might  be  adduced  of  robberies  perpetrated  almost  under  the 
eyes  of  these  men.  H[pwever,  were  they  in  fact  ever  so  active  and 
vigilant,  it  is  impossible,  according  to  the  present  system  on  which 
they  act,  that  they  can  be  of  the  smallest  use  .in  the  prevention  of 
robbery;  for  in  what  does  their  watching  consist?  Each  watchman 
has  a  small  district  to  guard ;  at  the  striking  of  the  clock  he  leaves 
his  box,  goes  his  round,  calling  the  hour,  and  returns  in  about  half 
the  time  which  is  to  elapse  before  he  goes  his  second  round ;  the 
remaining  half  he  sleeps  in  his  box ;  and  when  the  clock  strikes 
flie  half  hour,  he  sallies  again  from  his  hiding-place,  and  between 
sleeping  and  waking  goes  exactly  the  same  round. 
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In  the  first  place,  what  can  be  the  possible  advantage  of  calling 
the  hour  ?  it  can  only  be  a  signal  to  the  thief  for  a  time  to  desist 
from  his  attempt  whilst  the  watchful  guardian  of  the  night  is  bawl- 
ing by  him  (allowing  three  minutes  is  more  than  sufficient)  and 
then  to  his  work  again  with  redoubled  vigor,  and  with  a  certainty 
of  no  interruption  for  half  an  hour.  Is  not  the  most  unobserving 
passenger  in  the  streets  aware  of  this,  and  do  we  tliink  that  the 
thief,  whose  profit  and  safety  depend  upon  a  minute  knowledge 
of  these  facts,  does  not  well  know  how  to  make  them  subservient 
to  his  purposes  ?  Again,  let  us  picture  to  ourselves  these  decrepid 
watchmen,  and  as  a  contrast,  consider  the  activity,  caution,  and 
well  practised^skill  of  the  thief,  on  which  he  risks  his  very  life, 
and  then  say  if  it  is  not  almost  incredible  that  a  thief  should  fall 
iato  the  hands  of  a  watchman  ?  and  a  modern  miracle,  that  a 
watchman  should  surprise  a  thief  ?  Add  to  these  considerations, 
the  incapacity  of  the  watchmen,  the  inadequacy  of  the  system 
on  which  they  act,  and  the  possibility  of  their  being  even  in  league 
with  the  depredators,  and  will  any  person  retain  any  prejudice 
in  favor  of  this  inefficient  guard  ? — Indeeid,  that  they  are  the  night-  , 
ly  laughing-stock  of  the  passing  crowds  in  the  streets,  is  so  noto- 
rious, t&at  it  must  be  useless  to  insist  further  on  a  position,  which 
I  must  conclude  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  contradict. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  answered  that  there  are  many  other  persons 
besides  these  miserable  watchmen  employed  in  the  nightly  pro- 
tection of  thie  city  and  its  environs,  whose  exertions  are  much 
inore  active,  and  whose  services  are  more  availing,  than  those  of 
these  decrepid  objects ;  such  as  patroles,  beadles  at  the  watch 
houses,  and  constables  of  the  night.  To  this,  however,  it  will 
be  replied,  that  even  these,  if  they  are  more  active,  are  still  ineffec- 
tual, as  is  found  by  a  continuance  of  depredations  to  an  equal 
extent,  since  they  have  been  established,  and  as  late  occurrences 
would  induce  one  to  believe,  by  almost  an  increase  of  robberies  5 
these^  .therefore,  like  many  other  expedients  of  the  same  kind, 
which  have  been  successively  adopted,  have  had  little  other  efiect, 
than  that  of  adding  to  the  public  charge  without  producing  any 
corresponding  advantages ;  and  from  this  experience  it  is  presumed 
that  such  will  be  the  result  of  like  trifling  alterations  under  the 
present  system,  liowever  perseveringly  they  may  be  pursued. 
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From  what  has  already  been  advanced,  it  will  be  easily  antici- 
pated, that  the  plan  which  is  here  intended  to  be  proposed  would 
favor,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  increase  of  the  employment, 
and  influence  of  the  different  police  establishments,  and  would 
involve  the  intire  abolition  of  the  present  nightly  watch,  as  totally 
inefficient ;  but  as  hazardous  and  violent  innovations  are  to  be 
avoided,  it  would  be  worth  an  attempt  even  to  preserve  this  already 
established  Institution,  did  not  this  entire  conviction  of  its  total 
tiselessness  prevent  the  entertaining  such  an  idea,  and  fully  prove 
that  it  would  require  infinitely  more  trouble  and  expense  to  prop 
up  and  render  effectual  this  disjointed  and  weak  system,  than  to 
establish  a  perfectly  new  one,  strong,  vigorous,  and  certain  in  its 
operation.  The  same  disposition  not  to  innovate,  would  also 
suggest  the  er^pediency  of  employing,  as  far  as.  is  possible,  all  the 
regulations  at  present  established,  in  the  furtherance  of  this  plan^ 
rather  than  introducing  new. 

To  succeed  in  any  undertaking  which  must  be  canied  into 
effect  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  manyy  it  is  necessary  to  call 
into  action  the  -  strongest  motives  to  activity  which  influence  the 
human  mind  $  and  confessedly  there  is  no  feeling  in  man,  which 
is  so  strong  to  impel  him  to  exertion  and  to  overcome  his  natu- 
ral indolence, .  as  self-interest  5  the  effect  of  which,  applied  to  any 
object,  is  almost  like  the  magical  power  of  the  fabled  talismans 
of  Eastern  Romance.  To  call  this  motive  into  action  will  be  the 
principal  object  of  the  plan  here  submitted  to  consideration.  A« 
the  foundation  of  this  scheme  is  thus  simple,  it  cannot  but  be  ex- 
pected that  the  superstructure  will  be  equally  so.  Indeed,  so  simple 
i^  it,  that  it  is  almost  a  sufficient  description  of  it,  to  say  that'  the 
system,  which  the  writer  proposes,  is  one  of  « Insurance  against 
Robbefy:"  this  will  be  enough  to  point  out  the  object  of  the  plan, 
and  it  will  require  but  little  more  explanation  to  show  its  appli- 
cation. N 

The  outline  of  the  plan  is  as  follows :  in  the  first  place  it  may 
serve  to  appease  the  alarm  of  the  avaritious,  to  learn  that  no 
additional  expense  or  charge,  but  such  as  is  voluntary,  is  intend- 
ed to  be  imposed,  and  for  such  voluntary  payment^  security 
from  robbery  will  be  offered  as  a  recompence. — Again  as  this  phn 
16  only  intended  as  a  preventive  to  the  evil  complained  of|  and 
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Dot  as  a  source  of  r^enue  to  th/e  st;a^e/np  provision  will  be  imde 

for  tlie    Government  to  share  any  part  of  the  profits  arising  from 

itj  the  whole  of  wluch  shoulc)  be  given  as  a  reward  ta  the  exertions  \ 

of  those  who  eliall   carry  it  into  execution.     And  that  the  unity 

and  simplicity  of  this  plan  should  be  preserved^  which  is  esteemed 

e9$entiaUy  necessaryi  in  order  to  secure  to  it  promptitude  of  action' 

%vtd   systematic  arrangement  of  information,  it  is  most  stroDgly 

recommended   that  there  should  be   oh£  superintending  general 

QffUe  of  Insurance,  incorporated  by  a  gratuitous  Act  of  Parlia* 

ment^  which  should  be  stationed  with  a  suitable  and  extensive  \ 

__  I 

establishment  of  secretaries,  clerks^  and  all  other  officers^  in 
the  centre  of  the  Metropolis  (in  the  Siime  manner  as  the  General 
Post  Office)  and  th^t  other  subordinate  offices,  reporting  to  the 
genetral  office,*  should  be  established  in  other  parts  of  the  Metro*- 
polis^  and  likewise  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  whole  of 
which  this  office  would  be  proposed  to  extend.  And  as  at  the 
<{atstfn^ncement  of  su,ch  an  office^  but  little  effect  in  decreasing 
the  number  of  robbeii^^s  cs^a  be  expected^  and  therefore,  for  some 
tjocRiei  considerable  sums  would  be  paid  by  it,  and  a  large  fund 
^oUld  be  necessary  to  suprport  and  carry  on  the  establishmentj 
a  general  national  fund  should  be  established  by  individual  sub- 
s^riptiQUs  in  shares  of  100/«  each,  to  be  regulated  .as  to  interest^ 
betius  or  distribution,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  ordinary 
fere  offices,  or  such  other  regulations  as  might  be  hereafter  suggest- 
^.  The  shares  are  proposed  to  be  taken  for  this  small  sum,  in 
order  that  the  subscribers  may  be  as  numerous  as  possible,  axKl 
confiiequefitly  the  interest  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking  aa 
universal  as  it  can  be  made.  However,  to  secure  the  pei^cHial 
sitt^ntion  of  some  few  individuals  to  the  management  and  care 
pf  tiie  Institution,  it  would  be  necessary  that  a  certsain  number 
of  directors  should  be  appointed,  each  of  whom  should  be  per- 
mitted to  have  shares  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  interest  them  so 
far  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking  as  to  induce  them  to  super- 
intend the  management  of  the  establishment.  As  a  further  sup*« 
port  to  this  institution,  it  would  certainly  be  proposed  withoot 
hesitation,  Aat  the  fund  now  raised  in  each  parisli  for  the  aupport 
(rfthe  present  nightly  watch,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  useless^ 
obwld  be  transferred  to  this  establishmextt.     Add  to  this  a  ttsiall 
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premittin  per  cent^  somethMig  more  periiaps  to  the  insurers  dtan 
the  premium  on  fire  insurances,  but  considembly  less  to  the  in*- 
sured  than  what  is  paid  on  those  policies  (because,  as  is  sai4  before. 
Government  should  take  neither  duty  nor  stanq>  on  these)  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  fund  would  be  raised,  as  would 
put  the  police  establishment  iof  London  far  beyond  that  of  any 
other  country,  and  would  enable  the  institution  to  gire  such  re- 
wards for  information  and  detection  as  would  regularly  obtain  the 
best  of  the  former,  and  in  most  instances  secure  the  latter )  by 
which  means  Ae  number  of  robberies  would  by  degrees  be  so  re* 
duced  that  large  profits  would  arise  from  the  fund,  and  return  to 
those  who  subscribed,  not  only  security  for  their  property,  but  also 
ample  interest  for  their  subscription. 

So  much  as  to  forming  a  fund,  and  now  a^  to  the  rest  of 
the  plan.  It  has  been  before  hinted,  that  this  fund  will  enaUt 
lii6  managers  to  keep  a  full  and  adequate  establishment  of  secre- 
taries and  clerks,  and  likewise  to  reward  liberally  all  others  whom 
it  may  be  necessary  for  .them  to  employ.  With  respect  to  the 
persons  whom  it  would  be  proper  for  the  office  to  engage  in  their 
service,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  would  be  most  advisable 
for  them  to  resort,  in  the  first  instancei  to  the  officers  cxf  the  already 
established  police  offices  in  London ;  they  cannot  find  more  aetxve 
and  intelligent  men  for  the 'purposes  of  their  institution,  and  by 
amply  rewarding  them,  there  will  be  afforded  to  those  dfEcers  a 
stimulus  which  they  have  never  yet  felt,  and  the  want  of  which 
spirit  has  always  been  exhibited  in  the  paralyzed  efforts  of  those 
establishments. 

Again  it  will  be  prudent  in  this  infant  office,  to  resort  to  all  the 
pther  organised  bodies  of  men  which  the  laws  have  already  sanc- 
tioned, and  from  whom  different  statutes  as  well  as  the  common 
law  have  already  demanded  the  performance  of  duties  whicb 
would  materially  assist  this  institution : — upon  which,  therefore, 
of  coursiL.  the  directors  might  depend,  as  they  could  at  all  times 
^enforce  them  by  law,  and  the  more  prompt  execution  of  which  they 
may  insure  by  the  additional  stimulus  of  reward.  These  are  the 
constables  and  petty  constables,  beadles,  and  all  other  officers  oi 
the  same  class.  Of  a  different  description  from  these,  but  little 
less  serviceable,  are  the  keepers  of  the  turnpikes :  from  them^  at  all 
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times,  the  most  useful  information  might,  by  proper  rewards,  be 
easily  obtained,  for  the  purposes  both  of  prevention  and  detec- 
tion. 

As  the  office  is  to  receive  the  funds  allotted  to  paying  the 
Bightly  watch,  of  course  it  will  be  expected  that  it  should  provide 
tome  effectual  substitute  for  it.  This  might  be  easily  obtained 
Ijy  a  prudent  selection  of  the  most  active  and  intelligent  men  in 
every  neighbourhood,  in  which  choice,  the  Directors  will  natu- 
rally be  induced,  by  their  desire  of  securing  the  profits  of  their 
establishment,  to  select  those  who  will  in  every  respect  be  the 
most  likely  properly  to  discharge  their  duty,  and  thus  as  there 
will  be  no  temptation  to  abuse  their  choice,  ^nd  every  reason  to 
be  careful  in  it,  there  will  be  little  doubt  of  the  selection  being 
properly  made.  Of  this  assertion  the  firemen  employed  by  the 
different  fire  offices  appear  to  be  an  incontestible  proof. 

As  to  their  pay,  it  may  easily  be  afforded  out  of  the  fund,  "v^hich 
will  be  fully  adequate  to  this  purpose ;    particularly  as  it  will  be 
augmented  by  the  pay  of    the   present  watchmen.     One  man 
,  thus  selected  would,  with  the  greatest  ease,  watch  two  of  the 
present  rounds ;  or  as  the  division  of  labor  is  better,  and  it  would 
thereby  multiply  the  number  of  observers,  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  advisable  to  have  the  rounds  larger,  but  three  men  at  the 
least  attached  to  each  round,  so  that  the  fatigue  would  be  but 
small,  and  by   equally  dividing  the  successive  times  of  watching 
between  them,  they  might  easily  give  up  a  portion  of  the  night  to 
this  duty,  without  at  all  infringing  upon  their  ordinary  employ- 
ment  in  the  day.     This    might    more    readily   be   effected   by 
selecting    those    people  who    were  engaged  in  occupations  for 
which  day-light   is  necessary,  and  who  of  course  in  the  winter 
nights,  which  require  the  longe§^  watching,  would  have  the  most 
disengaged  time  for  performing  it.     By  these  means  also  it  would 
well  answer  their  purpose  to  do  it  for  a  less  hire  than  is  paid  to 
the  present  watchmen  who  do  nothing  or  little  more :-— and  it  is 
»  material  point,  that  this  pay  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  rewards  for  actual  service  performed  might  be  the  lar- 
ger.    On  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
rewards  should  never  be  fixed,  but  always  proportioned  to  the 
service  done^   and  the  importance  of  the  information  afforded: 
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always  remembefmg,  however,  that  m  rewards  well  deserved,  the 
Directors  cannot  be  too  liberal.  This  therefore  should  be  the  scale  of 
payment : — the  regular  pay  sufficient  only  to  retain  the  employed ;: 
the  rewards  for  persons  detected  considerable, — for  crimes  prevent- 
ed, still  more  considerable*  In  districts  where  no  robberies  occur 
(or  if  some  still  occur  in  all,  to  that  inwhich  there  are  the  fewe8t)a 
reward,  which  will  make  die  total  receipts  of  that  district,  in  the 
year,  considerably  more  than  the  total  rewards  received  by  any  other 
district  for  the  detection  of  crimes.  The  distribution  of  the  difkt^ 
ent  officers  employed  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  and  more  re- 
mote departments  of  the  office,  should  be  as  follows :  the  Direc- 
tors would  of  course  be  employed  in  the  management  of  the  funds, 
and  all  the  general  and  extraordinary  business  of  the  centre  office 
with  the  principal  secretary  to  attend  their  meetings,  and  provide 
for  the  execurion  of  their  orders  by  the  lower  departments.  One 
secretary  for  secret  service,  in  whom  most  unbo«nded  confidence 
could  be  reposed,  should  he  kept  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  aU 
private  communications,  where  it  may  be  expedient  to  keep  the 
commimicators  of  that  intelligence  unknown,  and  clerics  must  ne- 
cessarily be  retained  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  corres|k>n- 
dence,  and  keeping  the  books  and  registers  of  the  office,  which  are 
to  be  referred  to  for'information.  By  means  of  proper  schemes  or  cy- 
phers, the  entries  might  be  so  made  as  to  be  intelligible  to  those  who. 
have  the  key.  In  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  perhaps  adjoining^ 
each  of  the  present  eight  police  offices,  there  should  be  established 
minor  offices  regulated  on  the  plan  of  the  general  office,  but  of 
course  the  officers  in  each  would  be  fewer  in  number ;  one  general 
and  confidential  secretary,  with  one  or  two  clerks,  would  probably  be 
sufficient.  The  duty  of  these  officers  would  be  to  communicate 
information  to  the  general  o^ce,  and  to  receive  insurances,  make 
out  policies,  investigate  and  pay  claims  on  the  office,  and  in  short 
to  execute  all  the  detail  of  their  respective  districts.  The  officers 
and  runners  of  the  different  police  establishments  shoul^,  during  the 
day,  be  employed  in  parading^  and  watching  the  most  frequented 
streets,  and  in  collecting  information ;  and  should  reside  close  to 
their  offices,  that  they  might  instantly  be  summoned,  at  night,  if 
occasion  should  require,  for  which  purpose  one  person  at  least 
should  attend  day  and  night  at  each  of  the  polled  offices,  and  also 
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«t  the  insurance  o^ces,  with  clear  directions  ho^  to  act  up6ii 
alarm,  and  to  whom  first  to  apply.     To  the  watchmen  will  be 
given  the  care  of  the  night,  and  to  the  beadles  from  their  local 
knowledge,  will  be  allotted  the  task  of  procuring  local  information, 
particularly  as  to  the  reputed  rec^ving  houses,  and  the  constables 
will  at  all  times  be  expected  to   be  vigilant  and  active,  when 
necessity  may  require.  Of  all  these  officers,  conspicuous  lists  should 
be  hung  up  in  the  subordinate  and  police  offices  arranged  alpha- 
betically according  to  their  parishes  and  rounds  or  districts,  and  to 
each  name  the  residence  should  be  affixed-**di£Ferent  alarms  should 
be  concerted  according  to  the  different  occasions^  and  above  all 
things,  immediately  upon  an  alarm,  each  constable  should  have  his 
appointed  receiving  houses  to  observe.     Thus  much  for  the  metro- 
polis-- ^large  cities  or  towns  should  have  one^  two,  or  three  subor- 
dinate offices,  according  to  the  size  of  the  place,  upon  the  same 
footing  as  thoise  in  London^  to  report  information  to  the  general 
office,    and  to   manage   the   insurance  of    its<  district.     Their 
watchmen^  beadles,  and  constables,  where  tbey  have  all  or  any  of 
those  officers,  should  be  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  directed 
abovcj.     In  smaller  towns,  one  agent  to  manage  the  insurance  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  to  report  information  to  the  general  office, 
will  be  sufficient,  if  connected  with  power,  to  apply  small  rewards 
in  his  neighbourhood,  according  to  his  own  discretion,  and  receiving 
^4irections  from  the  board  as  to  the  distribution  of  larger  rewards. 
In  all  villages  or  hamlets  where  there  is   a  constable,   such  to 
be  employed  as  a  minor  agent,  to  report  and  communicate  with  the 
agent  at  the  neighbouring  town^  and  where  more  than  five  houses 
and  no  constable,  the  tything  man  to  be  so  employed,  and  if  there  is 
neither  constable  nor  tything  man,  the  most  active  and  intelligent 
of  the  inhabitants.    Thus  there  will  be  a  regular  and  systematic 
gradation  of  duty  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest :  unremitting  and 
certain  information  will  be  received  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  security  will  be  afforded  to  the  metropolis,  cities,  t6wns, 
and  even  to  the  smallest  assemblage  of  houses.  .  Add  to  this  that  as 
according  to  this  plan  there  will  always  be  one  or  more  offices,  or 
at  least  agents  ever  ready  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  receive, 
register,  and  forward  to  the  superintending  officer  civery  informal 
tion  offered,  atlft  as  it  will    be   the  interest  of  all  those  -who 
subscribe  to   the  concern   as  well  as  of  those  whose   persons 
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•r  property  may  he  threatened,  to  gite  the  earliest  informt* 
tion  of  any  suspected  person  or  any  /suspicious  circumstances,  it 
may  fairly  be  expected  that  information  would  be  pouring  in  every 
day  even  from  the  general  mass  of  the  people ;  and  no  soonet 
would  a  suspicious  character  appear  in  any  district,  or  suspicious 
circumstance  be  observed  in  any  of  the  several  inhabitants  there^ 
than  the  knowledge  of  those  facts  would  be  first  communicated  t6 
the  general  office,  and  again  from  thence  be  spread  over  the  whole 
district  where  it  would  be  necessary;  and  thus  the  whole, Society 
of  good  and  honest  citizens  would  form  one  compact  body,  pre- 
pared and  united  against  the  unjust  attempts  of  the  dishonest;  and 
by  these  means  a  robber  will  become  a  universally  proscribed  and 
marked  character. 

The  public  roads,  however,  as  far  as  this  plah  has  already  gone^ 

stiU  remaiii  without  any  direct  protection ;    and  our  property, 

whilst  passing  from  place  to  place,  is  still  without  an  immediate 

guard.     Perhaps  the  timely  application  .of  rewards  to  constablet 

and  tythingmen  would  put  them  so  much  upon  thi&  alert  as  to  se* 

cure^  even  in  this  case,  the  detection  of  culprits,  if  early  alarm  was 

given  ^  and  also  somefin^s  stimulate  those  men  to  obtain  and  com^^ 

liiunicate  such  information  as  may  even  enable  the  general  ,officei 

in  some  instances,  to  prevent  intended  high-way  robberies.     At 

all  events,  something  for  the  security  of  the  roada  might  perhaps 

be  effected  by  granting  exemptions  from  all  taxes,  tithes,  and  rate§» 

parliamentary  or  parochial,  to  all  cottages  hereafter  built  adjoining 

to  public  roads  or  highways,  and  the  land  upon  which  such  cot^ 

tages  stand,  and  gatden  or  orchard  adjoining,  provided  such  cot* 

tage  is  not  beyond  a  certain  size,  and  is  situated  not  within  fif^ 

yasds  of  any  other  already  erected  cottage,  and  that  some  part  of 

the  cottage  is  within  twenty  yards  of  the  centre  of  some  road  ov 

highway,  and  that  the  land  upon  which  such  cottage  standsj  in^ 

chiding  the  garden  or  orchard  adjoining,  should  not  exceed  half 

an  acre.    This,  it  is  expected,  would  encourage  the  building  ctf 

cottages  at  the  sides  of  turnpike-roads ;  and  should  that  be  the 

9ase,  the  inhabitants  of  those  houses,  in  case  of  robbery,  wottM 

afford  ready  assistance,  and  speedily  spread  the  alarm  ;  and  being 

tncoun^d  by  rewards,  would  in  a  short  time,  by  their  vigilance^ 

pfTOst  the  possibility  of  robberies  on  the  road.    Should  this 
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fbund  an  insufficient  inducement  to  encourage  the  butiding  of 
bouses  by  the  sides  of  the  highways,  the  land  ti>  be  exempted 
might  be  increased,  or  other  temptations  held  out  to  the  land* 
ownerS)  so  as  at  last  to  induce  them  to  adopt  this  method,  which 
would  add  to  their  own  individual  security^  and  to  the  security  of 
their  property,  whilst  it  would  increase  the  number  of  cottages, 
which  are  in  most  parts  of  the  country  much  wanted,  many  fami* 
lies  now  generally  living  together,  a  circumstance  oftentimes  tnju- 
rions  both  to  their  health  and  morals. 

The  principal  advantages  proposed  by  this  plan  are,  first,  (as  ha% 
been  said  before)  that  it  engages  the  strong  motive  of  self-interest 
in  its  success ;  next,  that  it  is  to  form  one  general,  united,  and 
comprehensive  system,  all  tlie  minor  parts  of  the  institution  ema- 
nating from  the  head  as  their  source,  and  making  together  one 
compact  whple.  With  this  view,  it  is  thought  partTcularly  ad<* 
visable,  that  if.  this  plan  should  be  adopted  at  all,  it  should  be 
fdopted  entire,  and  carried  into  execution  on  one  general  scale^ 
before  any  individual,  with  the  wish  of  making  it  the- source  of 
private  gain,  might  attempt  such  a  design ;  when  probably  other 
unconnected  offices  of  this  description  would  spring  up,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  separately  would  produce  only 
the  ordinary  profit  of  such  institutions  to  those  ei^ged  in  them, 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  but  little  advantage  to  the  country  at 
large :  for  in  that  case,  each  office  would  have  separately  to  en* 
punter  all  those  difficulties  which  in  this  plan  the  centre  office 
alone  would  experience;  and,  after  all,  they  could  not  be  efiectu- 
ally  surmounted.  Besides,  these  offices  getting  into  many  different 
bandsy  their  interests  would  naturally  he  opposed  to  each  other, 
instead  of  being  ufited^  and*  that  scheme,  from  which,  if  ex* 
tubiting  one  strong,  active,  and  self-united  body,  the  most  v^or* 
ous  effects  might  be  expected,  would,  under  those  circumstances, 
become  nothing  but  a  disjointed  and  incongruous  mi&ss,  of  which 
weakness,  inactivity,  and  inefficacy,  would  be  the  principal  features. 

Again :  we  may  consider  the  number  of  persons  who  from  the 
•mallness  of  the  shares  will  probably  be  tempted  to  subscribef 
^and  those  who  to  secure  themselves  will  most  likely  be  induced  to 
insure  3;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  number  of  vigilant  assistantf 
which  the  institution  will  have  from  those  who  will  seek  for  tfarit 
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icwards,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  large  al>ody  will  he  engage^ 
by  thieir  interest  to  oppose  the  now  prosperous  body  of  robbers. 
It  would  be  giving  too  gloomy  a  picture  of  s6ciety  to  imagine  that 
the  number  of  those  who  live  upon  theft  can  exceed  the  total  num- 
ber of  subscribers,  insurers,  directors,  secretaries,  clerks,  officers, 
runners,  agoitd,  constables,  tythingmen,  and  others,  which  this 
plan  will  set  actively  at  work  against  them ;  and  if  they  do  not 
exceed  this  number,  (it  surely  is  impossible  that  they  can  amount 
to  half  of  them,)  we  may  readily  conclude  that  such  a  united  body 
would  soon  triumph  over  the  unorganized  bands  of  depredators. 
Another  advantage  proposed  is,  that  information  of  suspicious 
characters  being  received  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  at  the 
general  office,  and.  again  issued  from  thence  to  all  the  other  offices, 
thieves,  for  the  future,  would  have  no  hiding-place,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  perpetrate  any  crimes  unknown,  and 
thus  profit  and  impunity,  the  present  too  strong  incitements  to 
,  robbery,  would  be  removed  j  and  where  prevention  did  not  and- 
cipate*  their  gain,  detection  would  certainly  insure  their  punish* 
ment.  There  is  no  doubt  but  these  men  well  cortsidei*  the  chances 
of  their  profits  and  their  impunity  :  they  never  would  risque  their 
lives  for  so  precarious  a  hope  of  success.  But  the  chief  benefit  of 
this  plan  is,  that  a  comprehensive  and  vigorous  police  establishment 
will  be  formed,  without  incurring  any  additional  public  chaxge, 
and  the  individual  expense  which  will  be  incurred  will  be  volun- 
tary. And  another  scarcely  less  in>portant  consideration  is,  that 
the  whole  of  this  will  be  done  with  but  little  alteration  in  the  pre- 
sent establishment,  and  very  immaterial  changes  in  the  laws: 
the  only  one  which  I  am  at  present  aware  will  be  necessary  is^ 
tliat  the  agents  of  the  several  subsidiary  offices  should  be  enabled 
to  bring  actions  against  the  hundred  for  any  sums  of  money  which 
they  may  have  paid  to  persons  robbed,  and  wliich,  according  to 
the  existing  laws,  these  persons  can  now  claim  of  the  hundred. 
And  should  the  exemptions  be  allowed  for  houses  built  near  the 
public  roads,  perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  that  a  clause  should 
be  inserted  iti  the  Act  granting  the  exemptions,  declaring  that  by^ 
inhabiting  such  houses  a  settlement  should  not  be  acquired. 

Since  I  have  commenced  the  explanation  of  this  plan,  I  haveco^n^ 
suited  Mr.  Colquhoun's  useful  work,  in  order  to  learn  if  any  thing 
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here  advanced  wDuId  militate  against  the  doctrines  or  recam- 
mendations  which  that  very  experienced  magistrate  has  suggested, 
and  I  am  happy  to  find  that  in  almost  every  part  doctrines  are  laid 
down  with  which  this  scheme  would  correspond,  and  the  deside- 
rata there  mentioned  will,  as  I  conceive,  be  found  in  this  plan.  In 
concluding,  therefore,  that  part  of  my  observations  which  relates 
to  the  advantages  of  the  scheme  proposed,  I  cannot  illustrate  them 
better  than  by  transcribing  a  few  passages  from  Mr.  Colquhoun's 
book,  and  referring  to  others,  in  which  he  has  stated  the  necessity 
of  those  regulations  which  it  is  intended  this  plan  should  provide. 

In  page  25,  enumerating  the  causes  of  the  present  inefficacy  of 
the  police,  he  attributes  it  to  ^<  the  want  of  an  active  principle, 
calculated  to  concentrate  and  connect  the  whole  police  of  the  me- 
tropolis and  the  nation,  and  to  reduce  the  general  management  to 
system  and  method,  by  the  interposition  of  a  superintending 
agency,  composed  of  able,  intelligent,  and  indefatigable  men." 
Able  and  intelligent  men  only,  at  least  sufficiently  so  to  manage 
this  establishment,  will  undertake  it,  and  their  interest  in  its  suc- 
cess will  make  them  indefatigable  in  carrying  on  its  concerns. 

The  author  goes  on  to  say,  <«  On  these  persons  it  is  proposed 
should  devolve  the  subordinate  care  and  direction  of  the  general 
police  of  the  metropolis,  so  as  to  obtain,  by  the  introduction  of 
order  and  arrangement,  a  complete  history  of  the  connections  and 
,  pursuits  of  all  or  most  of  the  criminal  and  fraudulent  persons  who 
resort  to  the  metropolis  (either  natives  or  foreigners) ;  forming 
from  such  materials  a  register  of  all  known  oflFenders,  and  thereby 
establishing  a  clue  for  their  detection  as  often  as  they  are  charged 
with  committing  depredations  upon  the  public ;  with  -power  to 
reward  offiicers  of  justice,  and  all  other  persons  whose  services  are 
found  to  be  useful  in  the  discovery  or  detection  of  delinquents  of 
f-very  description — to  keep  an  account  of  property  stolen,  or 
procured  by  swindling  or  fraudulent  transactions,  in  the  metropolis, 
as  well  as  jn  other  parts  of  Great  Britain—to  establish  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  magistrates  in  town  and  country,  so  as  to  be 
able  more  effectually  to  watch  the  motions  of  all  suspected  per- 
sons, with  a  view  to  quick  and  immediate  detection,  and  to*  inter- 
pose such  embarrassments  in  the  way  of  every  class  of  offenders  as 
Vftxy  diminish  crimes  by  increasing  the  risque  of  detection.     Alf 
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ihi$,  loiufapr  cisdiihal»noM  where  a  cefUre-poiui  mouUL  be  &mied^ 
and  the  ^^nend  afiaira^of  the  pdlice  be  conducted  with  method  and 
reguUuit^S  and  the  vriide  system  be  carried  on  with  that  mtaUi- 
gence  and  benefit  to  the  country  which  must  arise  from  the  atten*- 
tion  oiF  men  of  business  being  directed  solely  to  th^e  objbcts.*^ 
AU  these  ends  are  intended  to  be  efieded,  and  the  regulations  and 
arrangasients  th^re  proposed',,  or  at  least  something  to  the  same 
purpoae,  to  be  establi^ed  fay  the  plan  here  detailed. 

In  the  third  head  of  enumeration,  he  menrions  the  want  of  po» 
lice  establishments  in  the  great  commercial  and  manofacturing 
towns  9  which  by  this  |dan  axe  l^rovided:  in*  the.  fourth,  ihewanit 
of  a  public  prosecutor  for  the  Corown,  whkh  deficiency  might  b^ 
easily  supplied  by  an  officer  of  this  establishment,  appointed  solely 
to  coxaduct  all  prosecutions  in  which  the  office  may  be  concerned. 

lo  the  fifth  head,  he  depiores  the  want  of  a  more  corvect'  and 
regular  system,  for  the  purpose  of  pbtaining  the  fullest  aod  most 
audiieiitic  information.  By  this  plan  sudh  a  system  is  efiectiiallj 
pnwided. 

>  In  the  second  chapter  of  this  book,  die  author,  atnongst  the 
general  Tiiles  which  he  suggests  for  the  LaqMrc^remeot  cxf  our.pemd 
code,  neconuMtods  that  reparation  should  be  made  tp  the  ia5i»ed 
{mrty.  That  is  here  effectually  provided  for^.  althou^  by  means 
differaoJt  from  those  suggested  by  Mr.  Colqdioiin« 

In  daap.  9,  the  incr^se  of  crimes  is  justly  ascr3>ed  to  the  de^ 
£cient  ami  ill->ezecuted  laws,  and  to  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of 
poHce ;  ^asd  in  chap.  12  it  is  observed,  as  a  cause  cf  cdmpl^iit9 
that  responsibility,  as  to  objects  of  police,  attaches  <io*whefe.  As 
to.  ^system  desired,  it  is  hoped  that  thb  plan  will  supply  it;  and 
for  responsibility,  the  move  energetic  motive  ef  mtscest  is  substi- 
tuted in  its  plaoe. 

The  employing  and  rewarding  consubles  and .  other  peace«offi» 
cers  is  secured  in  this  sdieihe,  as  is  recommended  by  Colqohoun 
,in  his  i4th  chapter.  And  the  wdl-known  rekictanoe  and  back* 
•waidheBs  of  those  whose  .property  has  been  sfeolen  in  making  ap* 
pUcation  jForr!  assistance  to  reccMrer  dieir  firoperty,  or  lx>  .detect  the 
ofieuders,  is  sufficiently  countcoactied  by  maddng  it  necessary  for 
Asm  to  apply  for  Demuneratbn  from  th^  office,  who  will  immedi- 
ately institute  the  proper  sesnch  and  inqpiiries.  And  the  ill  effiscts 
Vot.  III.  Fam.  No.  V.  R 
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pf  ther  mistaken  humanity  will  be  obviated^  and  the  hope  of  m^ 
punity  be  wididraiwn  from  the  guilty,  by  the  certainty  of  prosecu- 
tion ;  hesides  that  all  inducements  to  the  compounding  of  felonies 
will  be  effectually  removed,  and  this  head  of  the  law  almost  ren- 
dered useless. 

The  small  number  of  officers  exclusiviely  employed  for  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  immense  property  of  this  kingdom,  the  inadequacy 
of  the  funds  to  reward  them,  the  want  of  any  stimulus  to  the  dif- 
ferent officers,  and  the  necessity  of  a  plan  to  consolidate  the  whole 
tribe  of  constables,  beadles,  and  watchmen  into  one  body,  and  the 
|)TOpriety  of  making  their  offices  desirable  and  reputable,  will  all 
be  provided  for  by  this  institution ;  as  well  as  the  other  desiderata 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  which  seem  individually  and  col- 
lectively to  be  supplied,  to  an  extent  even  beyond  that  which  his 
book  declares  as  necessary,  by  this  easy  and  cheap,  though  com- 
prehensive and  effective  establishment. 

Having  cursorily  stated  the  proposed  advantages  of  this  institu*> 
tion,  it  now  seems  necessary  to  anticipate  some  few  of  the  most 
-obvious  objections  that  will  probably  be  urged  against  its  establish* 
ment.  The  first,  no  doubt,  will  be,  that  it  will  not  succeed  as  a 
speculation ;  that  none  will  be  induced  to  subscribe ;  and  that  it 
will  fail  in  its  very  birth.  But  is  it  the  disinclination  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  speculation  that  will  authorise  this  supposition,  when  the 
South*Sea  bubble  is  remembered  ?  when  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
necessary  to  restrain  this  disposition  to  improvidence  and  ill*- 
digested  schemes  ?  when  lotteries  are  supported  by  etger  puP* 
chasers  ?  when  tunnels,  canals,  docks,  theatres,  improvements,  and 
works  of  every  description,  are  with  unremitting  perseverance  pur- 
sued, and  funds,  without  difficulty,  and  apparently  without  endy 
are  constantly  and  almost  immediately  subscribed  ? 

Should  the  plan  survive  Mf5  objection,  the  next  probably  will  be, 
that  those  who  subscribe  will  lose  their  money,  and  obtain  no  pro- 
fit ;  that  the  risk  and  demand  upon  the  office  will  be  great,  and 
the  frauds  practised  upon  it  still  greater.  To  this  it  must  be  an- 
swered,^  that  to  the  offices  already  established,  the  ship,  life,  and 
.fire  insurances,  those  objections  exist  ta  a  still  greater  degree,  and. 
yet  they  are  found  to  be  most  prosperous  speculations  to  the  parties 
concerned  in  them.    In  the  first  there  is  the  risk  by  armed  and 
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active  enemies,  by  dangers  of  stonns  and  tempests,  none  of  whichi 
it  may  be  observed,  are  within  the  controul  of  the  insurers.  Ixk 
the  second  there  are  the  muhiplied  dangers  arid  casualties  of  every 
moment  of  life  to  be  calculated ;  all  equally  beyond  either  the  con* 
troul  or  the  foresight  of  man,  so  as  to  render  this  mode  of  insur<* 
ance,  with  respect  at  least  to  each  individual  case,  purely  a  matter 
of  chance  ;  and  in  the  third  instance,  the  care  which  should  pre- 
vent the  danger  is  entirely  out  of  the  power  or  influence  of  the 
office.:  and  as  to  fraud,  it  surely  will  not  be  contended  that  in 
each  of  those  instances  a  wider  door  is  not  opened  to  it,  when  it  is 
considered  that  ^e  transactions  of  the  first  are  in  some  cases  in  a 
foreign  country,  where  correct  information  is  often  difficult  to  be 
obtained)  and  in  other  cases,  where  a  tot2il  loss  has  happened  aC 
sea,  all  evidence  of  fraud,  if  any,  must  have  perished  with  the 
ship.  In  the  second,  perhaps  diiere  may  be  less ;  but  in  the  thirds 
where  the  destructive  element  generally  reduces  to  ruin  every  ves^ 
tige  of  testimony  which  might  establish  fraud,  surely  the  tempta* 
tion  is  unusually  great,  and  but  in  a  small  degree  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  detection.  In  the  institution  above  described,  the  risk 
to  be  incurred  might  perhaps  be,  and  indeed  most  probably  would 
be,  at  firsts  very  considerable  %  but  the  danger  to  be  insured 
against  would  always  be  under  the  control  of  the  officers,  and 
the  diligence  which  they  would  use  would  sQon  effectually  reduce 
it  within  the  smallest  bounds.  This  distinguishing  feature;  and 
advantage  it  would  have  over  all  other  insurances-— that  nothing 
but  its  own  negligence  can  involve  it  in  difficulties ;  and  against 
fraud,  the  number  of  officers  which  it  will  have  on  the  alert  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  will  be  an  almost  certain  guard. 

Another  argument,  in  answer  to  both  these  objections,  may 
promptly  be  drawn  from  the  societies  already  established  fo^  the  pre- 
vention of  frauds  and  robberies,  to  none  of  which  is  there,  I  believe 
the  least  difficulty  in  obtaining  subscribers  -,  and  in  no  instance, 
notwithstanding  the  charges  they  incur  for  prosecutions,  (which  in 
«uch  small  societies  must  necessarily  be  very  large  in  proportion  to 
their  profits,)  have  their  funds  proved  deficient;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  rather  been  redundant. 

To  the.  third  objection  which  nuy  perhaps  be  advanced  9f  the 
improbabihty  tha  tthe  plan  will  not  produce  the  effect  intended,  or 
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be  pursued  and  executed  with  that  vigilance  an4  petsevetance  hi 
bl\  its  departments  which  have  been  supposed,  I  would  first  in- 
itarice  the  efFect  which  has  been  confessedly  produced  ih  eVery 
district  in  which  the  societies  above  alluded  to  have  been  estab- 
Kshed,    notwithstanding  they  are    so  small    in   themselves,    so 
limited  in  their  object,  ^nd  so   imperfect   in  their  cbhstitutionj 
whilst  they  above  all  things  want  the  great  consolidating  principle 
of  unity  which  this  plan  will  possess.     Again  :  the  general  efFect> 
which  has  been  produced  by  the  offices  for  insurance  against  fire, 
might  be  mentioned.     The  ravages  of  that  destructive  element, 
which  heretofore  reduced  London  to  ashes,  and  which  has  since 
irepeatedly  threatened  whole  districts,  and  been  prtwluctive  of  the 
most  extensive  loss  and  misery,  are  now  restrained  Within  limitS" 
comparatively  small,  being  geilerally  coh&ned  to  ohfe  h'ou^e,  and 
frequently  reduced  even  before  it  has  proceeded  td  that  extent* 
Who  can  see  the  prompt  and  active  exertions  of  the  different  fire 
bodies  from  the  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  immediately  after 
the  alarm  of  fire  is  given,  without  being  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
the  same  result  would  be  produced  by  insurances  against  robbery, 
particularly  where  they  should  be  efiected,  as  is  above  prop6Sed, 
by  one  united  and  systematized  national  ofiice;  which  I  mUst 
again  repeat  is  the  only  certain  mode  of  carryiiig  this  plan  to  its 
iitmost  extent. 

One  other  objection  remains,  which  there  can  be  no  doutvt  Will 
instantly  be  raised  against  this  plan  with  overbearing  clamOr ;  tbii 
is  the  dreadful  charge  of  espionage :  and  if  this  were  likely  to  be 
produced  to  any  unconstitutional  extent  by  this  nistitutibn,  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  recommended.  But  it  is  not  very  evident  how 
that  system  of  inquiry  which  is  to  lead  only  to  'die  detection  of 
crimes,  can  effect  any  but  those  who,  one  would  imagine,  would  not 
be  very  ready  to  boast  of  their  dissatisfaction,  and  whom  not  to 
watch  and  control^  would  be  the  most  unpardonable  neglect,  both 
tn  the  laws'and  the  executive  government..  The  system  of  inquiry 
sind  watching  which  is  here  recommended,  is  far  from  being  so 
extensive  or  rigid  as  the  old  system  authorized  by  our  most  ancient 
hws^  by  which  the  neighbourhood  was  made  responsible  for  all 
robberies  committed  amongst  them  ;  and  whic^h  law' must  neces- 
sarily have  induced  them  to  such  a  watchful  attention  as  should  ^t 
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all  times  make  them  aware  of  the  suspected  characters  amongst 
them,  and  thus  enable  them,  in  case  of  robbery,  readily  to  fix  upon 
the  guilty. 

Having  now  shown  the  present  defective  state  of  the  police,  and 
the  improbability  of  trifling  alteratiqns  producing  amendment, 
since  they  have  already  failed ;  having  therefore  shown  the  neces- 
sity of  some  new  system,  and  explained  the  one  here  proposed; 
having  pointed  out  its  advantages,  and  proved  them  by  facts,  and 
^y  the  concurring  opinions  of  an  experienced  Magistrate ;  and 
haying  answered,  as  far  as  they  can  be  anticipated,  the  few  most 
obvious  objections  to  this  plan ;  the  author  has  done  his  duty ;  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  scheme  must  be  the  act  of  others,  to 
whom  is  left  the  consideration  of  it.  One  only  hope,  however,  is 
entertained,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  an  Englishman — 
that  whatever  system  may  be  adopted,  our  property  may  be  ren- 
dered safe  from  robbery,  and  we  may  by  some  means  or  other  bt 
able  to  lie  secure  in  our  beds. 


^hsitxlaaUons 


ON     TUS 


BILL 


RENDERING  THE  MILITIA  DISPOSABLE  FOR 


FOREIGN  SERVICE. 


BY 


JOHN   PHILIPPART,  ESQ. 


^'  Of  all  things  tending  to  the  greatness  of  any  Kingdom  •r 
State,  die  principal  is,  to  have  a  race  of  military  men/' 

«  Lord  Bacon. 


1814. 


TO 

THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 

LORD  VISCOUNT  CASTLE  REACH, 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

My  Lord, 

Permit  me  respectfully  to  oflFer  for  your  Lordship's  consi- 
deration the  following  Remarks  on  the  Bill  yoa  have  lately 
introduced  in  Parliament,  for  rendering  the  Militia  dispo- 
sable for  Foreign  Service. 

I  am  encouraged  to  this  address  from  having  received  the 
favorable  opinions  of  several  distinguished  officers,  on  the 
measure  I  had  the  honor  to  recommend  twelve  months 
dnce,  in  my  "  Observations  on  the  Military  System  of  the 
British  Empire,*'  as  well  as  from  a  perfect  conviction  that 
your  Lordship  will  with  pleasure  receive  suggestions  re- 
spectfully offered  for  the  improvement  of  the  Bill  in  ques- 
tion :  more  especially  as  it  has,  in.  a  great  measure,  failed  of 
acquiring  that  success  which  your  Lordship  must  have  ex- 
pected ;  and  from  a  knowledge  that  before  the  object  you 
have  in  view  can  be  possibly  attained,  the  Bill  must  under- 
go some  very  material  amendments.  I  have  further  to 
assure  your  Lordship  that  only  such  observations  shall  be 
intruded  as,  I  am  certain,  are  in  unison  with  the  opinions  en- 
tertained by  officers  of  long  service  and  talents,  and  whose 
ideas  on  so  very  important  an  alteration  in  the  military  systems 
of  this  Empire  claim,  and  I  am  convinced  will  receive,  at- 
tention both  from  your  Lordship  and  the  British  Legisla- 
ttire.  ■••'•"•  •    •:     • 

f  have  the  honor  to  be, 
With  sincere  respect. 
My  Lord, 
Tour  Lord^irfp^  very  obedient  servant, 

J.  PHILIPPART. 

London,  March  i,  18  L4. 


OBSEEVATIONS,  &c. 


J.  HE  vatfous  remarks  I  hare  at  different  times  given  to 
the  public  on  the  military  systems  and  economy  of  this 
country,  have  been  solely  prompted  by  •  a  firm  persuasion 
that  it  is  the  duty  6f  every  Englishman  to  contribute,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  abilities,  towards  the  safety  and  benefit  of 
CJreat  Britain.  If,  therefore,  either  in  proposing  Improve- 
.  mtots  and  remedies,  or  pointing  out  defects,  my  observsL- 
tSoiis  are  of  service,  I  am  fully  recompensed* 

'  The  B31  for  rendering  the  milida  disposable  for  foreign 
service,  is  6F¥he  highest  importance  to  the  military  interests 
df  tfcfs  dountfy,  and  if  a  measure  of  that  kind  could  be  effect- 
ually tai+ied  into  executioh,  our  military  capabilities  would 
be  much  jgreitfer  than  they  have  ever  been,  and  Aere  is  no 
period  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  we  more  required 
a  po^ferful  British  military  force,  or  when  It  could  be  of 
gf  eater  ^rvice,  than  at  the  present  moment. 

In  discufi^ng  therefore  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Secretary  of  State's  plan,  1  feel  sensible 
that  my  motives  will  be  understood  and,  I  trust,  that  this 
aimmptte  prove  in  what  manner  the  wMnsL  might  be  ren- 
dered xilsposable,  will  be  read  with  attention  by  thoseyhom 
it  most  interests. 
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To  afford  every  individual  who  may  peruse  this  paper 
a  correct  view  of  the  Bill  in  question,  as  well  as  of 
the  propositions  I  shall  offer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  insert 
the  clauses  contained  in  Lord  Castlereagh's  Bill,  with  ob- 
servations on  those  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  have  pre- 
vented the  measure  receiving  the  success  his  Lordship  must 
have  expected. 


1  st  Clause.— His  Majesty  empowered  to  accept  the  vo- 
luntary offers  of  a  proportion  of  the  Militia  to  serve  in  any 
part  of  Europe. 

2d  Clause. -^Bounty  of  eight  guineas  to  persons  making 
voluntary  offers. ' 

Unobjectionable. 

Sd  Clause. — Commanding  officers  to  explain  that  the 
offer  is  to  be  voluntary* 

4th  Clause.-*— The  services  of  three  field-officers  may  be 
accepted  with  nine  hundred  men.  Two  field-officers  with 
six  hundred  men  ;  and  one  with  three  hundred,  &c.  And 
proportion  of  other  officers  according  to  the  establishment. 

With  regard  to  this  clause,  it  should  be  inquired  whether 
the  field-officers  in  general  of  Militia  regiments  can  possibly 
be  considered  competent  to  the  command  of  regular  regi- 
ments on  service  ?  .  Many  militia  field-officers  I  admit  to  be 
gentlemen  of  great  ability,  but  if  by  his  Majesty's  regula* 
tions  it  is  required  that  an  officer  should  serve  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  before  he  can  be  qualified  for  the  situation  of 
field-officer ;  surely  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  those 
officers  who  have  never  seen  any  service,  who  are  practi- 

'  AGlitiamcn  Tolunteering  for  the  line,  if  inlisltiig  for  an  unlimited 
period  of  service  are  to  receive  sixteen  guineas ;  if  for  a  limitedf 
twdve  gnineasw^Fifife  Appendix  (B.)  ^ 
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cally,  if  not  totally,  unacquainted  with  the  routine  of  regu- 
lar service,  with  the  duties,  and  internal  and  external  taa^ 
nagement  of  regular  regiments  in  the  field,  cannot  compe- 
tently discharge  the  trust  which  will  be  confided  in  them,  if 
appointed  field-ofEcers  of  the  line ;  and  which  they  acquire 
from  bringing  into  the  regular  service  a  certain  quota  of 
men. 

Would  any  general  officer  expect  that  field-officers  of 
regiments  thus  appointed  could  execute  the  duties  imposed 
on  them  when  employed  on  actual  foreign  service  ?  that 
they  would  fulfil  as  required  the  orders  he  might  issue,  and 
satisfactorily  direct  the  operations  of  their  corps  in  services 
of  hazard  and  importance.  Will  the  commanding  general 
have  that  necessary  confidence  in  his  forces,  when  his  prin^ 
cipal  agents,  field-officers,  are  gentlemen  inexperienced  in 
actual  warfare  ?  And  can  the  country  expect  him  to  suc- 
ceed against  troops  whose  officers  are  men  of  the  greatest 
experience  and  ability  ? 

Such  are  the  considerations  which  a  clause  of  this  nature 
requires ;  and  I  feel  certain  that  they  will  even  be  regarded 
as  just  by  the  field-officers  of  militia  regim^its.  It  is  na 
disparagement  to  their  honor  or  character,  when  I  observe 
they  cannot  be  in  reason  expected  competent  to  the  duties 
of  similar  situations  in  the  regular  army.  The  services 
of  the  latter  and  the  militia  are  totally  different;  and 
although  a  field-officer  may  be  equal  to  every  Militia  duty, 
it  must  require  time  to  render  him  adequate  to  the  discharge 
of  the  .more  arduous  and  important  trusts  confided  in  field- 
officers  of  the  regular  forces ;  especially  that  most  important 
point,  the  taking  care  of  the  men  when  in  the  field. 

Instead  therefore  of  the  clause  in  question,  I  have  to 
suggest  the  following  amendment. 

Allow  every  militia  officer,  from  the  rank;  of  Ueutenant* 
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eelonel  downvards,  vfm^  shall  briqg  with  bim  a  certain 
^ota  of  inen»  rank  one  degree  inferior  to  that  which  he 
enjoyed  in  the  militia.  The  lieutenant-colonelcies  should 
be  disposed  of  among  half-pay  a<;tiy4  majors^  on  their  pay- 
ing the  regulated  difference  of  fuU  and  half-pay ;  or  given 
to  those  majocB  on  full  pay  who  m^y  be  deemed  by  Iw 
Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  deserving  of 
such  pronu)lion.  The  senior  majorities  sho^l4  be  dis- 
posed of  in  like  manfiier  to  the  li^utenant-^oloneM^* 

The  junior  majorities  to  be  held  by  lieuteqai^t-colonels  of 
die  ijHliiia ;  companies  by  majors  of  the  militia ;  Kei^tenantr 
eies  by  captains  of  the  militia } '  and  the  commissipns  for 
enaig^ci^  to  be  disposed  of  agreeably  to  the  present  army 
»Bgulado]ifi« 

In  carrying,  however,  a  measure  of  t^is  n^jture  into  effect, 
«  judicious  and  impartial  distribution  ipf  several  of  the  ne\$r 
fommifsions  should  take  place.  If  many  of  these  we^^ 
given  to  meritorious  officers  on  half-pay,  great  bi^^t  mijg^ 
accrue  to  the  service ;  and  the  di^osable  pii|kary  force  of 
i)he  empire  mignWnted  in  sach  mn^&c^  tjtii/ELt,  after  oc^ 
«amp^gn«  the  nulitia  o^ers,  by  being  under  the  directic;^ 
iof  diie  reg:ular9,  would  acquire,  m  ^  con^iderajble  degree,  ;l 
^opcr  knowledge  lof  their  situations.  Wl^reaa  jif  th^y 
arere  cominued,  as  prqppsed,  togeth^  und^r  (he  d^Qctioqi 
di  militia  Ueutenam^colonfsis,  &c.  H  mu$t  require  %  very  jiong 
4me  before  they  can,  if  ever,  obta«|  a  just  knowledge  qf 
ijidr  daitiest  and  jbeco^ie  experienced  officers. 

As  colos^  of  regimeDts  have  genei^Uy  his  Mi^ty's 
i»i)timttJ  leave  of  absenoe^  the  service  would  not  suSer 
if  the  colbnddes  of  i»y  ww  corps  Wiere  ^ym  to  photic 
gentfeiien.of  ife^rtune;  <)f  ismkvent  re^ectabiity^  c^n  con« 
sideration  of  their  clothing,  £»r  the  fiiWt  y«ar,  the  ffhple  of 
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5th  Clause.-— His  Majesty  may  form  the  miKtia  fof  eic- 
tended  service  into  such  provisional  regiments  or  battalidtm 
as  he  may  think  fit. 

This  clause  is  partly  replied  to  by  my  answers  to  the  pni- 
ceding  one :  but  I  conceive  that  the  regular  force  of  thtt 
country  would  be  better  improved  by  the  militia-men 
being  allowed  to  volunteer  into  the  different  regiments  of 
the  line,  and  their  officers  appointed,  as  I  haVe  alfeady  de*- 
scribed,  to  such  regiments  as  riiay  experience  from  th* 
Yolunteerings  an  augmentation  of  their  establishmehts. 

6th  Clause. — Officers  of  the  militia  ttot  to  take  any 
higher  rank  than  lieutencint- colonel. 

My  opinion  on  this  clause  is  fully  given  Ih  the  ans^-ef  to 
the  4th. 

7th  Clause. — ^In  case  sufficient  officers  do  not  volunteer, 
his  Majesty  may  appoint  officers* 

From  the  nature  of  the  present  Bill,  there  appears  to  be 
no  chance  of  a  want  of  officers :  but  if  die  Bill  is  amended, 
as  it  necessarily  must,  the  officers  to  be  appointed  ih  tasfe 
of  an  insufficiency  should  certainly  be  frotn  the  line. 

8th  Clause.  —  Officers  whose  offi£^rs  of  extended  service 
are  accepted,  entitled  to  half-pay :  but  not  if  t^ey  do  not 
join  and  serve  upon  being  required  to  supply  vataAcfet. 
Pensions  to  widows  of  officers  killed  on  service. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  Bill,  ihe 
militia  officer  is  benefited :  but  the  points  in  this  clause 
appear  equitable,  and  the  latter  is  most  ess^ential.    • 

9th  Clause.— Militia  on  extended  service  subject  to  Mu- 
tiny Act  as  regulars:  and  militia  officers  and  officers  of  re- 
gular forces  to  sit  indiscriminately  on  courts-martial. 

These  points  are  unobjectionable.  The  service  of  the 
country  would  have  been  benefited  if  the  latter  had  been 
always  practised,  as  there  can  be  no  reasonable  |]fea  for  «e- 
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gular  and  militia  officers  not  sitting  indlscriminatelj  on 
courts-martiah 

10th  Clause. — ^To  continue  militia,  and  remain  subject 
to  militia  regulations,  except  as  particularly  provided  by 
this  act. 

In  what  manner  this  clause  is  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, I  have  not  been  able  clearly  to  ascertain.  Is  it  in- 
tended that  if,  when  the  militia  forces  are  constituted  re- 
gulars, an  officer  of  the  former  exchanges  with  the  latter, 
he  is  still  to-be  considered  as  a  militia  officer ;  or  that  the 
regular  officer  becomes  a  militia-man?  In  numerous  iiv 
stances,  according  to  the  other  provisions  of  the  act,  as 
well  as  according  to  the  annexed  list,'  militia  officers  will 
volunteer  with  their  men  into  the  different  regiments  ap- 
pointed to  receive  them  :  and  it  will  only  be  in  some  cases 
that  militia  officers  will  be  attached  to  the  provisional  bat- 
talions or  regiments. 

11th  Clause. — His  Majesty  may  make  regulations  for 
retaining  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  drummers, 
as  supernumeraries. 

Unobjectionable. 

12th  Clause. — ^Militia-men  may  inlist  together  as  a  com- 
pany of  not  less  than  100 ;  and  his  Majesty  may  appoint 
officers  from  the  militia,  and  make  battalions  of  such  com- 
panies,  &c. 

This  clause  appears  to  me  highly  objectionable,  as,  in 
conformity  to  the  concluding  part  of  the  observation  on 

■  Vide  Appendix :  in  which  also  is  given  the  special  instructions 
for  the  guidance  of  general  officers  and  others  employed  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  volunteering  of  the  militia  for  the  regular  service, 
marked  (B) :  and  extracts  of  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Secretary  at  War,  addressed  to  commanding  officers  of  militia  regi- 
ments, marked  (C). 
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clause  7,  ^  an  iiisufficiency  of  ofEcers  occurs,  they  eeirtaioly 
should  be  appointed  from  the  line. 

13th  Clause.— Certain  persons  not  to  inlist  without  the 
consent  of  the  commanding  officer ;  viz. .  adjutant's  clerk 
or  regimental  clerk,  drummer,  musician,  armourer,  ^til* 
lery-man,  or  matross. 

The  men  meAtioned  in  this  clause  being  certainly  requi- 
site to  every  regiment,  their  exclusion  from  the  general  vo* 
lunteering,  except  with  the  special  permission  of  their  com- 
manding officers,  is  unobjectionable. 

]4th«Clause. — Commanding  officers  niay  refuse  to  dis- 
charge men,  upon  sufficient  ca:use. 

This  clause  aflfords  to  commanding  officers  a  power 
which  I  must  consider  as  highly  detrimental  to  the  military 
service.  I  have  mentioned  in  my  former  observations,  that 
the  occasional  volunteerings  from  the  militia  have  given 
birth  to  a  conduct  in  some  commanding  officers  certainly 
reprehen^ble.  **  At  the  periods  of  recruiting  from  the 
militia,  every  officer  is  bound  to  promote  the  same,  as  it  is 
the  object  of  our  executive  government ;  yet  commanding 
officers  of  several  militia  regiments  have  contrived  to  absent, 
or  engage  upon  particular  duties,  the  grenadiers,  light-  in- 
fantry, and  best  men  of  their  corps,  till  the  time  of  receiv- 
ing recruits  expired,  or  until  the  worst  part  of  their  regi- 
ments had  volunteered;  and  although  numbers  of  the 
finest  men  would  have  rejoiced  in  offering  their  services 
for  the  line,  they  have  been  prevented  by  this  flagitious  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  their  officers. 

In  the  above  statement  I  am  borne  out  by  perhaps  every 
commanding  officer  of  a  regular  regiment,  who  has  had 
occasion  to  distribute  recruiting  parties,  at  the  period  of 
volunteerings,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom:  and  it  is 
a  fact  sufficiwt  to  condemn  in  toto  a  clause  of  thi&  descrip- 
tidii. 
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15th  CfoU6e««-4^ef6ons  discharged  refusing  to  inliity  ckr 
not  approved  of,  shall  continue  to  belong  to  the  regiment 
from  which  discharged. 

This  clause  is  unobjectionable :  but  I  must  beg  to  re* 
niKurk  that  the  system  frequently  practised  by  Serjeants,  of 
engaging  men,  when  intoxicated,  to  accept  their  discharge 
(ftnd  who  generally  afterGiteds  refuse  to  inlist)  should  be 
prevented. 

16th  Clause.-«^o  person  shall  be  drafted  from  ti^e  re« 
giment  in  which  he  inlisted* 

Unobjectbnable. 

17th  Clause. — ^Militia  officers  volunteering  to  serve  in 
the  regillar  forces  to  have  half-pay* 

As  answer  to  8th  clause. 

18th  Glause^^— Number  of  men  taken  from  themiiida 
tidt  to  escceed  80,000. 

I9tih  Clause*— SI  G.  QL  r^ladng  to  militia  inlistiAg  into 
the  Ufte,  to  continue  in  force,  except  in  the  pardcular  cast 
spetifted  in  this  act. 

aOtfi  Gteuse.*— Act  not  to  extiend  to  the  Londcai  militia^ 

iBlst  Clausew«--^Act  may  be  altered  or  repesied  this  ses^ 
aon. 


As  the  principal  part  of  militia-men  are  ma!rried,  ^and 
haV6  families  chargeable  to  the  difierent  parishes  of  4he 
T)nited  Kkgdom'  on  the  death  of  their  husbands  or  fathers, 
it  appears  to  me  unreasonabte  to  expect  that  men  earqoying 
this  satyfactrcin  ^^  become  regular  soldiers  ittifess  idle  like 
p^-ospetts  ate  held  out  to  thefil,  at  lea^t  for  «i  certain  limited 
^me.— Is  it  ndltursl  ttel  mefn,  for  die  ^sake  <^  A  boMiy  4»f 
twelve  t>r  t^een  gtdivea^  tsho^M  «fcc^]fuie3t^  in  tile  M- 
l^xion  t!Kat  thote  most  liear  to  theM  wIM,  in  tlie^veM df 
their  fall,  be  left  totally  desdtute,  friendless,  and  uipm- 
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tected  ?  Th'e^e  s^re  con^id/^rat^ns  ta  v^b^h'  milttia-nieiir  aro 
not  loat>  wd  are  considerations  t}iat  ^Ul  bp  pr^PQItt  Jo  ^very 
married  militia-man,  and  deter  l>|m  from  becoming  a  |:^gulgr 
soldier  under  the  present  Bill. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  expressing  my  wish 
th^t  ^  Statimarif  Jippat  wa^  establisl^pd  fQr  ev^ry  regin^ent 
of  the  line,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  tlut  to 
such  depots,  barracks  and  reginient;^^  schools  were  at- 
tached. 

When  a  regiment  is  ordered  on  foreign  service  its  depot 
would  afford  an  asylum  to  the  wives  and  children  of  the  sol- 
diers }  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  soldier,  a  pension 
fihpuld  be  provided  for  the  wife,  out  of  ^  gpQeral  fegimen- 
tal  contribution  fund,  aided  by  some  goyernmept  supp<Ht^ 
The  children  of  soldiers  should,  till  they  arrive  at  a  certain 
age,  during  the  life-time  of  their  fathers,  be  brought  up  at 
the  regimental  schools ;  and  on  their  death  be  transferred 
to  the  military  asylums, '  which  should  be  wholly  appro- 
priated for  the  reception  of  fatherless  children. 

In  return,  however,  for  the  expense  incurred  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  male  childi'en  of  soldiers,  I  have  to  recom- 
mend that  they  should,  when  possible,  be  brought  up  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  obliged  to  serve  as  soldiers 
seven  years,  from  the  age  of  eighteen,  without  receiving 
any  bounty. — ^If  their  inclinations,  or  any  bodily  defect, 
should  prevent  this  object,  they  should  be  brought  up  as 
armourers,  &c.  or  to  some  regimental  trade ;  and  to  each 
regiment  of  the  line  a  company  of  artificers  might  by 
this  means  be  readily  attached,  which  would  prevent  the 
regimental  soldiers  being  employed  in  those  duties,  *  and 
which  at  present  weaken  the  effective  strength  of  every 
corps. 

I  do  not  recommend  that  a  pension  should  be  given  to 
the  wife  of  every  soldier  who  dies  in  the  service ;  but  to 
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the  ^ves  of  such  men  cmly  as  fall  In  defence  of  their  coun- 
try,  or  who  by  a  long  service  entide  their  wives  and  children 
to  some  particular  indulgence. 


The  following  are  the  numbers  volunteered  to  th& 
line : 

British 8285 

Irish 1318 


9603 


Nearly  SOOO  have  volunteered  as  militia-men  for  the 
provisional  battalions. 
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APPENDIX  (A.) 

iMt  qf  Regiments  and  Battalions  in  Europe  into  uAmA  it  ispro^ 

posed  that  the  JItSlitia  should  Volunteer. 


The  Foot  Guards 

S2d  Foot, 

2d  batt 

62d  Foot, 

2d  batt. 

Jst 

Foot,  3d  batt. 

SSd 

\ 

6Sd. 

2d 

4th 

S4th 

2d 

66th 

2d 

.Sd 

Foot. 

f^xh 

1st 

67th 

2d 

Sd 

1st 

2d 

68th 

2d 

S6th 

1st 

69di 

2d 

4tfa 

1st 

2d 

71st 

1st 

2d 

S7th 

1st 

2d 

5th 

/         1st 

2d 

72d 

2d 

2d 

S8th 

1st 

7Sd 

Sd 

6th 

,  .      1st 

2d 

74th 

'     2d 

S9th 

1st 

75th 

7di 

1st 

2d 

76th 

1 

2d 

40ch 

1st 

77th 

9th 

1st 

2d 

78th 

2d 

2d 

42d 

1st 

79th 

1st 

10th 

1st 

■  2d 

2d 

• 

2d 

4i3d 

1st 

81st 

1st 

11th 

1st 

^ 

2d 

2d 

44th 

1st 

82d 

1st 

12di 

2d 

2d 

14th 

2d 

45th 

1st 

SSd 

1st 

iSth 

2d 

2d 

2d 

16rh 

47ih 

2d 

84th 

2d «  ' 

18th 

2d 

46th 

lit 

85th 

fiOth 

2d 

86rh 

2d 

21st 

1st 

49th 

87th 

2d 

- 

2d 

50th 

lit 

88di 

1st 

23d 

1st 

2d 

2d 

2d 

51st 

90th 

2d 

«4th 

2d 

52d 

1st 

91st 

1st 

25tfa 

U 

' 

2d 

2d 

96th 

1st 

53d 

2d 

92d 

1st 

2d      . 

54th 

2d 

37th 

1st 

55th 

9Sd 

1st 

2d 

56th 

Sd 

2d 

Sd 

57th 

1st 

94th 

S8th 

1st 

/ 

2d 

95th 

1st 

, 

2d 

58th 

1st 

2d 

29di 

% 

2d 

Sd 

30th 

2d 

59th 

2d 

96th 

2d 

3lsc 

1st 

61st 

1st 

97di 

■- 

U             J 

2d 

Staff  Coipa 

1, 

92d 

list 

62d 

1st 

\ 

27^      . 

^ .;. , ,  Horse  Guards,Dcc.  l8l3.  '  * 
Special  Instructions  for  the  Guidance   of  (jencral  Officers  and 
lOtkers  emj^ed  in  carryttig  into  ^M  tie  VtHuniihiag  rfiht 
Militia  for  the  Regular  Service. 

i 

1 

1st.  The  non-coiiimi^sioned  of&cers  and  private  men  of  {he  taifitta 
will  be  permitted  toyohinteer  for  any  of  the  regiments  oi'foot  guar^, 
or  infantrj  of  the  liiv^  (With  the  exception  of  thfe  6'Oth)  and  must  be  at- 
tested adtbrdingly,  and  not  for  any  parvksnlai*  battalipp  of  the  regi- 
ment; 6r  .  ■   \ 

2d.  They  may  enter  generally  mto  his  Ntajesty's  regiflar  forces,  and 
will  be  received  and  appointed  to  regiments  Mow  serving  in  £urop(s. 
With  every  hundred  m^n,  a  captain,  lieutenaAt,  and  ensign  will  be 
transferred  from  thte  militia  to  the  line,  aivd  noh-commiisioned  officers 
in  the  pit^ortion  of  five  serjeantfe^  six  corporals,  and  two  drummers. 

3d.  The  volunteers  'v^ho  have  already  been  attested  fer  general  ser- 
vice in  the  line,  are  to  be  re-attested  for  such  regiments  as  they  i6\zf 
make  choice  of,  provided  they  ari  according  tb  the  regulations  of  the 
corps  in  which  they". art*  desirous  of  serving. 

.  4th.  (general  officers  commanding  districts  Will  appoint  general  6t 
field  offit'(^s  of  the  line,  who  are  io  be  assisted  by  competent  me^ik^ 
officers,  to  inspect  ^the  volunteers.  They  will  be  careful  in  rejecting 
every  man  who  is  pot  oonformajj^  to  the  regulations  according  to  the 
corps  fot  which  he.  is  linfcended,  cfr  who  is  considered  surgically  unfit  iw 
active  service. 

5th.  Volunteers  for  the  foot  guards  and  theline,  will  receive  a  bounty 
of  sixtee^i  guineas,  if  enlilsting  foraii  unlimited  period  of  service,  and  1^ 
guineas,  if  for  a  limited  |period,  one  half  of  whiclk  is  to  bepaid  on  attest^ 
ing,  and  ^e  remainder  (after  completing  their  regimental  necessariet) 
on  joining  the  regimental  dep6t  ^r  head-qukrtefs  of  the  regiment. 

6th.  The  age  an4  standard  for  the  respective  corps,  are  fixed  as 

follows,  VIZ. 

Age  not  exceeding  Height  not  under 

Foot  Guards        m       w        .    35    -        .        -  5  feet  7  int&w.. 

Line  -        -        -        -S5-        -        -  5  feet  4  inches. 

7th.  T^e  standard  for  the  light  infantry  and  rifle  corps  is  to  bfe  the 
same  as  that  for  the  other  regiments  of  infantry. 

8th.  The  ^oyai  waggon  train  will  also  be  allowed  to  receive  volun- 
teers from  the  British  militia.    No  man  tutdbr  eighteen  years  of  oge 
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is  to  bfe  approved  for  this  corps,  or  who  exctedsJSce  Jeet  Jour  inckei  in 
height,  or  is  less  than  Jii^  Jeet  two  inches.  .  Volunteers  for  the  royal 
waggon  train,  for  an  unlimited  period,  will  receive  a  bounty  of  tvoelie 
gttine(K9  and  those  enlisting  for  limited  service,  a  bounty  of  eijrfu 

9th.  No  militia  man  who  may  be  in  confinement,  or  under  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial-- No  person  employed  as  adutant^s  clerk, 
regihiental  clerk,  drummer,  musician  in  the  band,  armourer,  or  who 
sludl  have  been  trained  as  an  artillery  man  or  tnatross,  ^and  as  such 
ihall  be  attached  to  any  artillery  belonging  to  any  regiment  of  militia, 
act  exceeding /tve^jf  men  m'each  battalion,  istorokinteer  without  the 
cotase&t  of  the  officer  commanding  the  regiment. 

lOdi.  In  case  the  colonels,  or  oSSkefvs  commanding,  should  refuse 
to  discharge  aiiy  private  who  shall  be  desiitous  of  volunteering  into  the 
regular  service,  the  approving  general  or  field  officers  are  to  require 
in  writing  the  reasons  for  such  refusal,  and  transmit  the  same  for  the 
decision  of  the  general  officer  commanding  the  <&triet« 

11th.  The  approving  general  and  field  officers  will  take  care 
Aat  the  volunteers  are  regularly  dbcharged  imm  the  milttiA,  and  that 
their  accounts  are  doeed,  and  every  just  claim  satisfied  ;  th^y  will  also 
be  careful  that  they  are  immediately  re-attested  for  the  regiment  into 
which  they  have  volunteered,  or,  for  general  service  in  the  Kne,  accord^ 
ing  to  th^  forms  of  attestations  prescribed  by  the  present  Itautiny  act. 

12th.  Men  volunteering  for  regiments  stationed  in  the  same  garri- 
son, or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  are  to  be  delivered  over  as 
soon  as  attested,  and  the  officers  commanding  regiments  of  militia  will 
be  responsible  that  the  attestations  are  duly  forwarded. 

13th.  The  general  officers,  commxhding  districts  will  take  the  ne« 
cessary  steps  for  forwarding  the  men  who  may  volunteer  for  particu- 
lar regiments,  and  will  transmit  to  the  ^djutant-general,  returns  of  the 
numbers  from  each  corps.  Returns  of  the  number  of  men  which  vo- 
lunteer from  the  respective  regiments  of  militia  for  general  service  ia 
tjie  line,  are  also  to  be  transmitted  without  delay  to  tlie  adjutant-gene- 
ral, and  the  men  are  to  remain  with  the  militia  until  the  orders  shall  be 
received  for  their  transfer  to  the  regular  service. 

14th.  The  general  officers  commanding  districts  will  communicate 
with  the  quarter-master-general,  with  respect  to  marching  the  volun- 
teers to  their  destination. 

15th.  The  volunteers  are  to  take  with  them  the  tlothing  of  the  pre*- 
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sent  year,'  and  are  to  leave  mtb.  the  militia  their  great  coats,  and  other 
regimental  s^pointments. 

16th.  The  subdivision  officers  and  parties  employed  on  the  recruit- 
ing service  are  not  to  be  called  on  to  assist  in  this  duty,  as  die  Volun* 
teering  must  not  be  permitted  tp  interfere  with  the  regular  recruiting* 

1 7tb.  Furloughs  are  not  to  be  granted  to  the  volunteers  previous  to 
their  joining  the  head-quarters  of  their  corps,  or  the  regimental  dep6tf 
— after  which,  th«  officers  commanding  will  be  at  liberty  to  apply  to 
the  general  officer  of  the  district  for  short  furloughs,  provided  the  ser- 
vice will  admit  of  this  indulgence.  -^  « 

18th.  An  allowance  will  be  made  to  the  officers  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  volunteers :  viz.  6d.  per  mile,  when  proceedmg  from  the 
quarters  of  their  regiment,  and  9d.  per  mile  when  returning,  and  they 
will  further  receive  a  daily  allowance  during  the  time  they  are  so  em-^ 
ployed,  according  to^theirrank,  jts follows:  viz.  Captains,  10s<. — Subal«» 
terns,  5s.   . 

19th»  The  general  officers  commanding  districts,  will  carry  Into 
effect  the  volunteering  of  the  militia  for  the  regular  service.  The 
colonels  cmt  officers  commanding  regiments  of  militia  will  act  under  the 
instructions  of  the  secretary  of  state  with  respect  to  the  volun- 
teering of  their  corps  for  extended  service  in  Europe.— By  order  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Comma^nder  in  Chief, 

(Signed)  HARRY  CALVERT,  Adjt..Gen. 

APPENDIX  (C.) 

Extract  of  a  Circular  Letter  from ,  the  Secretary  tf  State  for  the 
Home  Departmentj  to  the  Officers  commanding  corps  (fMili^ 
iia,  dated  Whitehall,  Nao.  25,  1813. 

**  The  men  enlisting  into  his  Majesty's  regular  forces,, under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  12th  section  of  the  act  54  Geo.  III.  cap.  1,  dated  24th 
November,  will  be  entitled  to  a  bounty  of  two  guineas,  either  for 
limited  or  unlimited  service,  in  addition  to  the  regulated  bounty  al- 
lowed to  militia  men  enlisting  into  the  line  for  limited  or  unlimited 
service  respectively.' 


9»  I 


■  The  half  bounty  to  be  paid  on  arrival  at  the  headqiiarters  of  the  regi- 
ments or  regimental  dep&ts,  will  therefore  be,  six  guineas  for  volunteers  who 
enter  for  seven  years,  and  eight  guineas  for  volunteers  for  an  unlimited 
period. 
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Extract  of  a  Circular  Letter  addressed  by  the  Secretary  at  War  to 
Officers  commanding  regiments  and  corps  of  British  and  Irish 
Militia  serving  in  Greats  Britain,  dated  War^Office,  Nov.  29, 
J81S. 

•<  The  bounty,  pay,  &c.  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  dmmmers 
and  private  men,  who  shaU  volunteer  for  service  in  any  of  the  coips 
specified  in  the  list  inclosed  in  Lord  Sidmouth's  letter  of  the  25th  in- 
stant, are  to  be  issued  and  accounted  for  according  to  the  rules  Estab- 
lished in  regard  to  the  volunteering  from  the  militia  into  the  line,  dated 
g9th  March,  1813." 
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SCARCE  TRACTS. 


THE  PUBLISHED  NUMBERS  OP 

Xl)e  €iassml  journal 

CoiUaitif  among  «  variety  rf 
CLASSICAL,  BIBLICAL,  ANP  ORIENTAL,  LITERATURE  ^ 

THE    FOLLOWiKG   SCARCE    AND   VALUABLE 

GREEK,  LATIN,  AND  ENGLISH  TRACFS: 

L  Carmina  HonrEilfCA  ;  Iliiut  €4  Odyssea  a  rhap8od»rum  interpol^' 
tionibus  repurgata,  et  in  pruivMmformam  reducta  ;  cum  noti s  ae 
PROLEGOMENI9,  studhKiCARin  Paynr  Knight.  i^d  fdition, 
with  very  many  additions.  %*  A  copy  qf  the  fint  Edit,  (of 
which  only  a  few  copies  were  printed,)  was  lately  sold  by  Aue^ 
turn  for  upwards  of  ^7. 

II.  A  Chart  of  10  Numerah  in  t^OO  Langnages^  veith  a  Descriptive 
Esiay.    By  the  Kev.  R.  Patrick,  Hull. 

III.  Account  of  Herculanexim.    By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hayter. 

IV.  An  Iniroituctory  Eaaay  on  the  Prepositions  of  the  Greek  languaget 
Hv  Pioffssor  Sloor. 

V.  Bishop  PeaKon's  minor  Tracts  chronologically  arranged. 
VT.      T.  Falconer's  two  Letters  On  the  Osiford  Stral>o. 

YII.  De  GrtBcorum  Verbis  in  Reguld.  flectendis  ;  a  C.  S.  6.  Hanpt- 
niaiin . 

VIII.  G.  Canteri  de  ratiane  Emendandi  Gracos  AuetoreSy  Syntagma 
recens  auctum, 

IX.  Wasse  On  Ijatin  Scholiasts. 

X.  Oratio  de  Publicis  Atheniensium  MoriJmSy  a  Valckenaer* 

XI.  IjSimhmXx  "Qo^  regiilai  profcipiuB  aceentman.  ^ 
XII*    Ruhnken's  Animadvv,  in  Xenophontis  Memorabilia, 

XIII.  Oratio  de  Ungual  Arabicm  utilUate,  atdlqnitatef  et  prastanHA  ;  %, 
Hyde. 

XIV.  De  Ludis  privatvi  ac  domesticis  Veterwn :  a  J.  C.  Balenj^eiv). 
XV*.  pontes  quos  Tacitus  in  tradendis  rebus  ante  se  geslis  videatar  ae' 

quutus  paucis  indicat  J.  H.  L.   Meierotto,    This  is  reprinted 
from  a  scarce  tract  in  folio.  1795. 

*^  The  Proprietors  of  the  Classical  Journal  have  engaged  a 
celebrated  Scholar ,  resident  in  Paris,  to  give  them  a  critical  notice  of 
books  of  consequence  that  appear  on  the  Continent. 

The  Seven  First  Vels.  n)ay  be- had,  price  4/.  4<.  in  boards. 

Two  Nos.  to  each  Vol. 

The  nnmbers  are  regularly  Published  on  the  first  of  April, 
July,  October,  and  January.    Subscribers  may,  therefore,  have  tliem~ 
with  their  Reviews  and  Magazines,  by  giviug  a  general  order  t» 
their  booksellers. 

It  is  requested  that  all  Communications  be  sent,  one  month  at  least, 
before  the  day  of  publication,  and  directed  to  A.  J.  Valpy,  Tooke's    ' 
Court,  Chancery  Lane,  Loudon. 
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No.  VI. 


ON  THi 


TRADE  IN  WOOL,  &c. 


oiN  CE  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  last  year,  there  has  been 
a  great  variation  in  the  price  of  wool.  Previously  to  that  meet- 
ings in  consequence  of  the  distrust  which  arose  in  respect  to  the 
American  States,  and  the  disordered  state  of  the  Continent,  our 
manufactures  suffered  a  depression,  more  considerable  than  at  any 
former  period  of  the  \(rar :  and,  assisted  by  much  misrepresenta^ 
lion,  the  price  of  wool  was  kept  down ;  but  towards  winter  the 
price  rose  rapidly,  and  afterwards  to  an  extent  never  experienced 
before.  I  stated  at  our  last  wool-fair,  and  in  confident  terms,  that 
such  would  be  the  case.  It  was  not  difficult  tp  foresee  it ;  and  I 
particularly  represented  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  sup- 
position that  the  manufactures  of  the  finest  wools  (now  princi- 
pally under  pur  consideration)  were  essentially  prejudiced  by  the 
Waf,  as  the  sale  depends  aln^ost  entirely  on  the  home  marketf  and 
CiHnparatively  very  little  on  the  export  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  your  recollection,  that  the  home  demand  is  the 
great  support  of  all  our  manufactures!  Little  argument  can  be 
deduced  from  the  extravagant  prices  of  wool  during  the  greater 
part  of  last  winter  and  spring.  It  was  evidently  occasioned  by 
wool-dealers  speculating  on  the  scanty  supply  of  Spanish  wool^ 
«nd  on  the  article  being  in  few  hands ;  however  it  is  certain  thiU  ihe 
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Yalue  of  wool  is  much  higher  than  it  has  been  of  late  years*  With 
respect  to  our  woollen  trade  in  general^  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  considerably  better  than  it  was  last  year.  The  American 
Non-importation  Act,  ^iliich  was  in  a  great  degree  ineffectual^  is  at 
least  suspended  for  the  present ;  a  great  exportation  thither  now 
takes  place.  Several  other  channels  are  found  for  our  manufac- 
tures^ and  whatever  was  deficient  in  the  demand  for  them  in  pre- 
ceding years^  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  future  demand ;  for 
they  must  be  had  somewhere,  and  the  manufactures  of  the  conti- 
nent are  certainly  greatly  reduced  and  prejudiced  by  revolution  and 
war.  The  principal  apprehension  is,  whether  our  manufacturers 
will  be  enabled  to  procure  an  adequate  supply  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial. Whatever  check  or  decline  takes  place  in  the  excellent  ma- 
nufactures of  fine  wool  in  the  West  of  England  does  not  arise  en- 
tirely from  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  Spanish  wool,  but  partly 
from  the  high  wages,  which,  are  likely  to  transfer  the  manufacture 
to  the  less  luxurious  manufacturers  of  Yorkshire.  It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  the  manufacturers  of  woollens  in  the  West 
Riding  have  been  greatly  hurt  by  the  war,  and  especially  last  year, 
by  the  impolitic  measures  of  the  American  States,  which  were  in- 
finitely more  injurious  to  themselves  than  they  could  possibly  be  to 
us;  but  it  appears  that  the  manufacture  of  broad  and  narrow  cloths 
(the  only  branch  of  the  trade  of  which  a  precise  knowledge  can  be 
obtained),  last  year  amounted  to  5,309^007  yards  of  narrow,  and 
9j050,970  yards  of  broad,  very  little  less  than  an  average  of  th^ 
ten  preceding  years,  which  include  several  years  of  the  greatest  ex- 
port. And  it  should  be  observed,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  de- 
clamation we  have  heard  on  the  ruin  of  our  trade,  the  decline  in  the 
exports  of  woollens  of  all  sorts  in  the  last  year,  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  is  only  5\9,2S2L  ojBScial  value. 

The  scanty  supply  of  Spanish  wool  must  very  considerably  raise 
the  intrinsic  value  of  our  fine  ^ools,  which,  it  is  well  known,  are 
very,  greatly  improved  within  a  few  years ;  and  the  coat  which  I 
now  wear  shows  that  South  Down  wool  may  be  used  as  a  very 
good  substitute  for  Spanish:  its  appearance  is  equally  good.  I 
have  corresponded  with  every  part  of  England  where  there  are  con* 
siderable  fairs  for  wool.  At  Hereford  fair,  1st  of  «hily,  Ryeland 
wool  sold  at  3s,  4ld.  per  lb.  and  was  supposed  to  be  undersold  ^ 
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mj  correspondent  observing  that  his  wool  had  been  valtied  at  6s.  6rf* 
per  lb.  by  a  man  in  the  trade ;  but  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the 
Herefordshire  wools  are  trinded,  and  cleansed  from  some  of  theii^ 
imparities.  It  is  added^  that  the  sellers^  pleased  with  prices  highet* 
than  usual,  had  sold  under  the  real  value.  Mr.  George  Wilbraham 
has  this  year  sold  his  Delamere  Forest  wool  for  Ss,  4d.  per  lb. 
Some  had  been  sold  as  high  as  Ss.  6d,  and  one  instance  of  ^5.  6ld^ 
per  lb.  Tliere  are  parts  in  the  Delamere  Forest  fleeces  finer  than 
in  the  South  Down ;  but  the  latter  are  more  even^  so  that  little  dif- 
ference is  made  in  the  price.  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  who  is  well 
ttnown  to  you  all,  as  the  distinguished  friend  of  the  agriculture  and 
trade  of  the  country,  in  his  account  of  Thetford  fair,  1 5tk  of  July, 
says  there  was  a  great  attendance  of  growers,  but  little  or  no  busi- 
ness was  done ;  that  Q,s.  Sd.  was  generally  oifered  for  the  Down 
wool ;  that  some  was  sold  at  25.  lOld,  per  lb. ;  and  that  there  was 
no  doubt  that  Ss.  will  be  generally  given  for  the  best.  I  have  »nce 
learned  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  South  Down  was  afterwards 
sold  at  that  price.  Letters  from  Suffolk  mention,  that  less  than 
805.  per  todd  of  28  lbs.,  which  is  about  ^s.  10|df.  per  lb.,  for  South 
Down  wool,  has  been  refui^ed.  Mr.  Western,  of  Essex,  who  i» 
also  knoviii  to  many  of  you,  as  perfectly  well-informed,  says  that 
do  business  was  done  at  the  Colchester  fair,  17th  July;  that  one 
lot,  of  a  middling  quality,  has  been  sold  for  2s,  6d,y  but  that  the 
growers  of  the  best  wools  will  not  take  less  than  25. 10|rf.  per  lb. 
Mr.  Western  sold  his  ^ool  last  year,  in  Ireland,  at  3s.  and  his 
lambs'  wool  at  U.  9^. :  his  factor  says  it  will  sell  for  55.  6d,  this 
year.  Even  the  coninion  wool  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex  is  sold 
from  Qs.  6d.  to  Qs.  9d, ;  and  Mr.  Collins,  of  Brenchley,  Kent,  has 
refused  2s,  3d,  for  his  wool,  a  mixture  of  Homney  Marsh  and  South 
Down ;  and  I  know  several  instances,  in  this  county  and  out  of  it, 
where  35.  for  South  Down  has  been  refused.  1  have  not  so  detailed 
an  account  of  Mr.  Toilet's  wool  as  usual ;  but  I  learn  from  him, 
that  he  has  sold  to  the  same  persons  who  have  bought  bis  ^ool  for 
several  years^  84S  fleeces,  of  which  120  were  pure  Merino,  for 
878/,  105.,  which  is  205.  Sd,  per  fleece.  Notwithstanding  the  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  Spanish  wool,  the  best  quality  has  been  sold, 
within  a  short  time,  at  155.;  but  1  understand  that  the  Ihanufac* 
turers  in  the  w^st  of  England  have  good  Spanish  wool  at  from  85. 
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%i>  I0&  per  lb.  Ihave  exerted  the  fullest  inquiry  to  obtain  a  cor- 
rect opinion  of  the  value  of  the  wool  of  this  year,  and  after  a  dut 
exaoiination  of  a  very  extensive  correspondence^  the  opinion  I 
collect  from  it  is,  that  Ss.  appears  to  be  a  fair  price  for  our  finest 
W00IS5  and  so  proportionably  for  wools  of  inferior  quality ;  and  I 
Ihink  it  sufficient,  because  it  is  fully  equal  to  4^.  when  washed  and 
brought  to  the  state  of  Spanish.  We  should  not  appreciate  our 
wool  by  the  very  contracted  extent  of  the  supply  this  year ;  but 
rather  restrict  ourselves  to  its  intrinsic  value,  lliat  value,  I  do  not 
liesitate  to  say,  the  grower  of  fine  wool  has  scarcely  ever  yet  ob- 
tained. Hitherto  it  has  been  a  depreciated  commodity,  it  l^as  sel- 
dom found  an  open  market,  and  the  woolnstaplershave  never  evinced 
a  proper  degree  of  discrimination  in  respect  to  quality.  But  an 
advanced  price  has  promoted,  and  will  always  secure,  a  greater  de- 
gree of  care  and  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  fleece,  rather  than 
•to  the  quantity ;  and  unless  we  obtain  a  bettcar  price  than  hereto- 
fore, the  weight  of  the  fleece  will  be  the  principal  object  of  the 
grower.  This  is  a  crisis  in  the  wool  trade  of  Britain^  and  by  not 
exacting  exorbitant  prices,  the  manufacturers  will  be  mduced  to 
use  British  fine  wools  in  &e  place  of  Spani^.  If  the  present  ex- 
tra'oagant  price  of  Spamsh  wool  should  induce  the  manufacturers 
to  encourage,  by  advanced  prices,  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
British  fine  wools,  the  prejudices  of  the  country  in  favor  of  Spa^ 
nish  would  be  soon  done  away;  and  we  should  become  independent 
<f  other  countries  for  the  materials  of  staple  manufacture,  and 
save  nearly  three  millions  sterling  to  this  nation ;  for  nothing  is 
more  clearly  demonstrated,  than  that  wool  may  be  raised  iu  Eng* 
land,  equal  in  quality  to  any  that  is  imported  t 

Expectation  being  very  high  in  respect  to  price.  Lord  Shefiield 
mentioned  35«,  which  he  knew  had  been  refused  by  several,  as  a 
maximum  for  the  finest  wool.  And  he  knew  that  price  had  been 
given,  in  several  parts  of  England,  for  inferior  wool ;  and  that  he 
by  no  means  meant  to  guide  the  opinion  in  respect  to  wool  of  an 
inferior  quality.  It  has  seldom  happened  that  much  business  has 
been  done  on  the  day  of  the  fair,  the  owners  of  the  finest  wools  in- 
sisted oir  5l.  per  tod  of  32lb8.  or  35.  1|J.  per  lb.,  and  there  was 
little  doubt  of  dieir  obtaining  at  least  35.  per  lb.  A  considerable 
jquantity  of  the  inferior  woob  was  sold  at  25. 6d* 
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Lord  Sheffield  stated  that  his  tailor,  who  was  also  his  woollen- 
draper,  and  whose  interest  was  not  to  over-rate  the  quality,  had 
valued  the  cloth  of  the  coat  he  then  wore  as  wi.rth  285.  per  yard. 
The  manufacture  of  the  cloth,  even  at  the  present  high  prices, 
amounted  to  per  yard  .  .  .         0     6     1 J 

The  wool,  at  3$,  pqr  lb,  in  the  fleece  ,        0     7     0 


Dyeing  of  drab,  at  3id.  per  lb,  ,  , 

A  yard  of  drab  clotfa  •  « 

If  woaded  to  dark  blue,  at  25.  per  lb.  • 
Manufacturing  and  wool       , 

A  yard  df  blue  cloth  .  .  •        0  15  lOJ 

Leaving,  at  285.  or  even  24^.  per  yard,  a  very  sufficient  profit  to 
the  manufacturers,  drapers.  Sec. 
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Report,  July  27,  1810. 

My  desire  to  acquire  information,  that  might  be  useful  at  these 
meetings,  has  been  encouraged  by  the  flattering  opinion  which  has 
been  expressed,  that  my  endeavours  have  been  serviceable,  and 
induces  me  to  persevere  in  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  woollen 
trade,  the  probable  supply  and  quality  of  wool  from  this  and  other 
countries,  aqd  the  pfobable  demand  there  is  likely  to  be  for  our 
manufacture.  The  perpetually  changiog  condition  of  the  civilized 
world,  its  distracted  and  ruinous  state,  seems  to  baffle  inquiry,  and 
to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  offer  you  any  satisfactory  opi- 
nions ;  but  if  we  rely  on  facts,  aud  it  is  to  them  I  shall  principally 
endeavour  to  point  your  attention,  reasonable  conclusions  may  be 
drawn. 

The  increased  difficulty  of  procuring,  and  the  consequent  high 
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price  of,  Spanish  wool,  raised  the  value  of  British  fine  wool,  and 
induced  our  spirited  farmers  to  attend  to  the  ^amelioration  of  an 
article  which  had  been  greatly  debased  and  neglected^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pernicious  monopoly  at  home^  and  the  permission  to 
import  wool,  free  of  all  duties,  from  every  part  of  the  world* 
Depreciation  and  n^lect  of  course  raised  a  prejudice  against  the 
use  of  it  in  our  finer  manufactures,  and  it  was  no  longer  worth  the 
while  of  our  wool-growers  to  attend  to  the  quality,  but  to  aim  at. 
the  greatest  weight  or  quantity.  The  adequate  price  now  given 
for  British  fine  wool  has  had  a  surprising  effect,  and  the  ivool  of 
our  principal  South  Down  flocks  i^  infinitely  better  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago ;  so  much  so^  that,  with  the  help  of  the .  Spanish 
bi'eed  of  sheep  so  rapidly  increasing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
for  which  we  are  particularly  indebted  to  his  Majesty ,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  country  may  become  independefit  of  aU 
others  as  to  the  supply  of  wool  of  all  kinds, 

llie  export  of  superfine  cloths,  compared  with  inferior  manu- 
factures, is  not  considei^pble,  and  the  great  bulk  of  our  woollen 
manufacture  has  been  of  British  wool,  especially  for  exportation. 
Those  of  Spanish  wool  are  principally  for  home  consumption, 
which,  however,  is  the  best  market.  Very  good  superfine  cloth  is 
made  of  South  Down  wool,  and  is  very  sufficient  for  the  woollen 
manufactories  of  Yorkshire ;  and  when  its  improved  quality  is  bet^ 
ter  known  there,  it  will  surely  come  into  greater  demand  than  is 
the  case  at  present,  where  the  northern  wools  are  generally  used, 
and  the  consumption  of  Herefordshire  and  South  Down  wool  is 
not  very  considerable.  The  woollen  trade  in  the  West  Riding 
is  at  present  very  good,  and  there  was  an  increase  last  year  of 
1,417,833  yards  over  the  preceding  year;  15,777,805  yards  were 
fliilled  within  the  year.  The  demand  for  low  and  middle  price4 
woollens  has  swept  away  all  the  stock  on  hand,  at  an  advance  of 
from  5  to  7  J  per  cent.,  and  of  course  the  price  of  wool  employed 
in  those  manufactures  has  advanced.  Prime  Spanish  wool  has 
been  purchased  last  spring  at  \Ss.  and  upwards  per  lb«  to  sell  again; 
and  in  March  last,  the  current  price  at  Bristol,  from  whence  our 
fine  fabrics  of  wool  in  the  West  of .  England  are  supplied,  sold  at 
15s.  per  lb.  Late  failures,  arising  fr6m  extravagant  speculation, 
have  had  the  effect  of  forcing  into  the  market  foreign  wools,  at 
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prices  ¥fliich  refer  more  to  the  difficulties  of  the  titnes,  than  to  th# 
regular  demand  of  the  trade.  It  appears  that  in  future  we  cannot 
depend  on  the  usual  importation^  consequently  that  the  price  of 
foreign  wool  will  continue  high^  and  the  value  of  British  fine  wools 
will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  the  importation  of 
the  former.  It  is  computed  that  Buonaparte  has  caused  many 
thousands  of  Spanish  sheep  to  be  driven  into  France,  and  it  is 
known  that  a  latge  quantity  of  Spanish  wool  is  accumulated  in 
that  couptry ;  which,  as  it  cannot  come  to  us  direct  from  thence, 
possibly  some  part  finds  its  way  through  Germany,  which  has  raised 
the  importation  from  thence  into  the  port  of  London  alone,  for  the 
last  quarter,  ending  the  5th  of  July,  to  3.57,608  lbs. 

Notwithstanding  the  check  in  the  west,  the  lowest  prices  of 
Spanish  wool  of  the  first  quality  in  Bristol  and  London,  were, 
about  the  i8th  of  this  month,  Leonesa  lQ,s,,  Segoviana  10$.  6d,, 
and  Soria  lOs.  per  lb.;  and  at  the  samie  time  prime  Herefordshire 
was  5s.  per  lb..  South  Down  of  the  first  quality  from  4s.  to  4«.  6d. 
per  lb. 

At  Hereford  fair,  the  beginning  of  this  month,  fine  wool  sold  at 
an  advance  firom  last  year  of  Ss.  per  stone  of  l^Ibs. :  4s»  9^  was 
refused  for  wool  of  the  Ryeland  and  Spanish  cross ;  and  some  of 
an  inferior  quality  sold  at  4s.  l\d^  Of  the  middling  kind  of  wool  a 
great  deal  remained  unsold.  Mr.  Clive  sold  bis  wool,  (which  is 
pure  Ryeland  with  a  slight  mixture  of  Merino,)  at  45.  per  lb.  The 
prime  Ryeland  sold  at  Ss.  7^.,  inferior  Ryeland  at  25.  ^\d.  per  lb. ; 
but  it  is  said  the  Ryeland  breed  is  so  generally  mixed  with  the  Lei* 
cester,  to  promote  the  increase  of  mutton,  that  the  wool  no  longer 
retains  its  pre-eminence,  and  that  the  South  Do\yn  being  consider- 
ably improved  in  quality,  (especially  if  trinded  and  made  up  in  the 
same  manner,)  is  worth  more,  in  fact,  than  the  Ryeland  sold  ^at 
Hereford  or  Ross  fairs.  Most  of  the  Herefords^re  wool  is  sold 
to  Gloucestershire  clothiers. 

At  Ross  wool  fair,  on  the  $Oth  instant,  the  best  Ryeland  trinded 
wool  sold  at  from  Ss.  9,d.  to  Ss.  10<f.  per  lb.  One  of  my  corre- 
spondents ei^pects  5s.  9d.  per  lb.  for  his  wool,  which  is  very  fine ; 
hardly  any  Merino  Ryeland  was  offered,  and  coarse  wools  were 
very  low. 

There  is  no  regular  fair  for  woo}  in  Cheshire ;  but  1  learn  from 
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Mr.  George  Wilbrahani,  of  Delamere  Forest,  >^o  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject*  that  the  prices  of  the  fleeces  of  that 
forest  vary  very  much,  from  Ss.  6d,  to  4$.  3d  per  lb.,  which  is  a 
rise  of  4J(2.  per  lb.  since  last  year.  He  observes,  the  Delamere 
Forest  fleece  is  finer  than  the  South  Down,but  not  so  even  through- 
out, and  that  it  works  well  with  the  Spanish : — a  convincing  proof 
of  the  fineness  of  the  pile ;  as  does  also  the  South  Down,  of  which 
a  considerable  quantity  has  of  late  been  carded  with  the  Spanish  in 
mills  made  for  the  purpose.  He  sold  his  wool  this  year,  consist- 
ing of  235  South  Down,  78  Delamere,  and  30  mixed  Merino,  at 
4s,  9,\d>  per  lb. ;  and  one  of  his  neighbours  sold  Forest  and  South 
Down  at  4^.  and  mixed  Merino  at  5s.\\d,  per  lb.:  all  these  wools 
are  bought  up  for  the  Yorkshire  manufactories.  1  understand  Mn 
Toilet  has  sold  his  wool  of  Spanish  mixture  at  6s.  per  lb.  including, 
however,  one-sixth  part,  or  thereabouts,  of  prime  Merino. 

Thetford  fair  was  better  Intended  than  usual;  many  wool  buyers 
came  from  Yorkshire)  who  admitted  there  was  no  stock  of  wool  in 
the  West  Riding ;  but  little  business  was  done  at  the  fair.  The 
growers  of  best  South  Down  and  fine  English  wools  expect  3s.  6d. 
per  lb.,  when  the  small  farmers,  who  cannot  wait  for  better  prices, 
,have  disposed  of  their  wool.  Mr.  Coke  informs  me  he  has  sold 
774  fleeces,  half-bred  South  Down  and  Ryeland  by  a  Merino  ram, 
at  4s.  6d.  per  lb.  It  does  not  appear  that  much  business  was  done 
at  Colchester  wool  fair. 

At  Dorchester  fair,  in  Oxfordsjiire,  the  whole  of  the  wool 
brought  there  was  sold.  The  best  South  Down  there  sold  at  2s.  5d, 
per  lb. ;  but  it  is  much  inferior  in  quality  to  our  prime  wool.  Com- 
mon Berkshire  wool  sold  better  than  last  year. 

At  the  wool  sale  at  London  Wall  I  understand  much  business 
was  not  done.  I'he  Duke  of  Bedford  sold  some  lots  of  pure 
South  Down  at  3s.  Id.  and  other  lots  at  3s.  Qd.  per  lb.  Mr.  ElU 
man  refused  3s*  3d.  per  lb.  for  his  wool. 

Some  time  after  the  last  fair  held  at  this  place,  twelve  months 
ago,  the  price  of  South  Down  wool  rose  very  considerably,  notwith* 
standing  the  vehement  assertions  that  the  market  was  greatly  over- 
Stocked,  and  that  the  wool-staplers  could  not  dispose  of  their  stocks. 
The  prime  wool  sold,  soon  after  the  fair,  at  from  3s.  1  Id.  to  3s,  6d^ 
and  upwards.    Mr.  Price,  of  Lyminge^  in  Kent;  sold  his  South 
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Down  wool  at  Ss.  6d.  per  lb.  And  it  should  be  observed,  that  he 
has  no  Down — he  has  only  artificial  grasses,  and  a  few  grass  fields : 
he  keeps  above  300  ewes ;  and  Mr.  Honey  wood  sold  his  wool  of 
the  same  kind  at  the  like  price.  But  the  South  Down  wool  in  Ire- 
land;  sold  there  last  summer  by  auction,  greatly  surpassed  any  price 
we  ever  heard  of  in  this  country ;  it  sold  at  from  6s.  Id.  to  8$.  6d* 
per  lb. 

Mr.  Toilet,  of  Staffordshire,  who  has  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  very  ably,  promoted  the  growth  of  fine  wool  in  £nglanci  ("by 
breeding  Spanish  sheep,  and  by  crossing  them  with  fine-woolled 
English  sheep),  has  sold  his  whole  lot  of  wool  this  year  at  6s.  per 
lb.  His  flock  consisted  of  711,  of  which  140  were  pure  Merino, 
the  rest  deep  crosses  upon  the  Ryeland:  711  fleeces  weighed 
3128lbs.  which  at  6s.  came  to  l/.  6s.  4ld.  per  fleece,  taking  the 
flock  through. 

The  official  value  of  woollen  manufactures  exported  last  year  is 
5,416,1.51/.,  which  is  ^62,152/.  more  than  the  preceding  year. 
The  trade  in  general  greatly  exceeded  that  of  former  years,  viz.  the 
exports  of  1808  were  34,554,267/.,  and  in  1809  they  rose  to 
50,101,763/.,  and  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  never  flo- 
rished  to  the  degree  it  does  at  present. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  namely,  the  increase  of  the  wool- 
len manufacture  in  Yorkshire,  the  extraordinary  increase  of  our 
foreign  trade,  and  the  failure  or  great  decrease  of  a  future  supply 
from  Spain ;  as  the  quantity  produced  there  will  be  greatly  di- 
minished in  consequence  of  its  devastation  by  war,  and  the  ruined 
state  of  its  flocks ;  and  that  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  Spanish 
wool,  owing  to  the  late  failures  and  extraordinary  importation^ 
should  not  materially  affect  the  price  of  South  Down  wool,  which 
is  the  principal  object  of  our  consideration,  and  which  appears  to 
be  3s.  4|^.  per  lb.  from  an  average  of  the  prices  of  that  article  sold 
since  the  failures,  and  within  the  present  month,  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  1  have  avoided  .all  consideration  of  coarse  or 
long  wools,  not  wishing  to  perplex  the  subject  with  any  thing  that 
did  not  belong  to  it;  I  have  made  little  inquiry^  but  I  understand 
the  sale  is  very  dull.  The  Spanish  breed  is  rapidly  spreading  over 
the  kingdom,  and  also  the  breed  of  British  fine-wooUed  sheep^ 
which  must  diminish  the  growth  of  coarse  wool;  and  consequently 
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the  value  of  an  article  so  necessary  to  many  essential  manufactures 
will  rise.  N  ,  . 

If  my  opinion  respecting  the  price  of  South  Down  wool  is  de- 
sired^ I  should  (notwithstanding  the  average  value  within  the  pre* 
sent  month  throughout  the  kingdom  was  3s,  A\d.  per  lb.)  recom- 
mend, under  all  the  circumstances,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  fair,  and  tb^  dispatch  of  business,  Ss,  per  lb.  for  such  bargains 
as  may  be  made  this  day ;  but  1  am  satisfied  that  those  to  whom  it 
may  be  convenient,  and  who  wish  to  reserve  their  wool,  will  have  a 
better  price ;  and  that  in  future,  when  the  present  stock  of  foreign 
wool  is  disposed  of,  that  our  farmers  who  have  attended  to  die 
quality  of  their  wool,  will  never  fail  to  obtain  a  very  good  price 
for  it. 


REPOBTy  July  S6,  1811. 

The  continued  extravagant  conduct  of  the  enemy,  infinitely  more 
hurtful  to  the  countries  under  his  protection  than  it  is  to  us,  has 
greatly  deranged  trade  and  intercourse  among  nations ;  yet  the  dis*- 
tress  which  has  fallen  on  this  country  did  not  arise  merely  from  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy;  much  has  been  done  through  precipitate  and 
mischievous  speculations,  as  well  as  by  the  dissemination  of  no- 
tions tending  to  destroy  confidence,  and  to  prejudice  the  credit  of 
the  country ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  asserted  decay  of  the  woollen 
trade,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  prove 
that  the  export  of  woollens  has  increased,  ^and  that  the  consump- 
tion at  home  nmst  also  be  greater  than  ever  it  has  been.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  remark  at  some  length  on  the  enormous  importations, 
for  several  years  past,  of  foreign  wool,  which,  not  without  reason, 
has  occasioned  a  great  degree  of  alarm  among  the  wool-growers  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  total  importation  of  foreign  wool  into  England,  in  the  year 
1808,  amounted  to  2,353,725  lbs.,  being  only  one-fifth  of  the 
amount  of  the  import  in  the  preceding  year.  Most  of  it  arrived 
before  the  close  of  the  spring ;  aud  the  Frenchi  having  possessed. 
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Aemselves  abotit  that  time  of  the  piincipal  ports  of  exportatian 
in  Spain,  it  early  became  evident  that  further  supplies  would  not 
arrive.    The  staplers  and  wool-factors  immediately  began  to  spe- 
culate upon  this  expectation,  which  ultimately  proved  to  be  correct. 
The  speculators^  some  of  whom  already  held  considerable  stocks^ 
part  of  the  extraordinary  import  of  1807,  purchased  every  bag  as 
it  was  offered  for  sale.     Previously  to  those  speculations^  Spanish 
wool  sold  at  the  following  prices ;  viz.  Leonesas  6s.  Qd.,  Segovias 
€s.  to  65.  6d.y  and  Sorias  5^.  to  5s,  Qd.,  at  a  credit  of  eight  months ; 
but  the  prices  were,  rapidly  enhanced,  and  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1809,  Leonesas  were  ^o\d  at  £5^.,  Segovias  215.,  and 
Sorias  I8s.  per  lb.     It  is  said  that  the  foreign  wools  had  cost  the 
merchant  lOs.  per  lb.,  and  that  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
bands  of  a  few  men  of  large  capitals.    Very  many,  who  had  im- 
prudently engaged  in  the  speculation,  were  ruiuec^ ;  whereas  im- 
mense profits  were  made  by  those  who  had  purchased  at  the  low 
rates   of  1808,  and  contrived  to  sell  the  whole  of  their  stock  at 
very  high  prices,  and  then  retired  from  the  market.     Since  that 
memorable  speculation,  Spanish  wools  have  gradually  declined  in 
price.    Tbe  manufacturer  having  no  disposition  to  buy  a  larger 
quantity  than  his  immediate  necessities  required,  which  was  less 
than  usual,  in  consequence  of  a  considerable  suspension  of  tbe 
manufacture,  during  the  latter  part  of  1809  and  beginning  of  1810; 
and  the  import  of  wool  in  1809  being  6,845,338  lbs.,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1810  much  greater  than  at  any  anterior  correspondent 
period,  Spanish  wools  were  at  length  reduced  to  their  former  prices. 
The  total    quantity  of   foreign    wool    imported  in    1810    was 
I0>936,££4lbs.,  being  above  one-half  more  than  an  average  import 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  inferior  only  to  the  extraordinary 
import  of  1807,  when  the  Spaniards,  under, an  apprehension  of 
impending  political  convulsion,  sent  here  all  the  wool  they  coj^ld 
collect,  to  preserve  it  from  the  hands  of  the  Freqch.    This  large 
importation  in  1810,  and  the  embarrassed  circumstances  of  com- 
mercial men,  produced  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  prices,  and 
in  January  and  February  last  they  were  very  low. — Speculation  then 
recommenced.   The  purchases  of  prime  qualities,  in  the  montjis  of 
May  and  June  last,  have  been  very  great,  chiefly  of  last  yeai's  im- 
port, the  spring  importation,  usually  the  season  when  the  entries 
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are  most  numerous^  not  being  very  considerable.  Leonesas  have 
readiij  sold  at  from  85.  to  Ss.  6d.  per  lb. ;  but  this  advance  in  prim« 
wools  has  not  much  affected  the  inferior  sorts,  of  which^  it  is  said^ 
there  is  fully  two  years'  consumption  on  hand :  the  price  asked  for 
Segovias  is  6s,  and  for  Sorias  5s.  per  lb.,  and  not  much  is  sold  even 
at  those  prices.  As  the  prime  fleeces^  however^  are  now  taken  out 
of  the  market,  and  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  not  sell  at  low 
prices,  the  manufacturers  of  superfine  cloths  may  resort  to  the  next 
or  inferior  qualities,  which  will  probably  raise  their  price. 

Prime  English  sorted  wool^  previously  to  1809,  was  generally 
estimated  at  half  the  price  of  the  finest  Spanish  wool ;  that  is, 
when  the  latter  was  selling  at  6s.  9d.  per  lb.  the  English  wool  was 
worth  5s.  Ad. ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  late  speculations,  it  i.old 
at  ^s.     For  some  time  after  the  great  failures  among  the  wool* 
staplers,  comparatively  little  was  sold ;  but  considerable  quantities 
have  been  disposed  of  lately,  at  prices,  however,  much  reduced,  and 
lower  than  they  have  been  during  several  years;  prime  SouUi 
Down,  in  the  fleece,  at  from  9,s.  to  29.  Sd.  per  lb.     The  principal 
growers  of  English  wool,  not  having  sold  the  growth  of  last  year, 
there  must  be  a  large  quantity  on  hand ;  there  is  very  little,  how- 
ever, in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  who  seldom  keep  any  large 
stock.     Although  many  of  the  staplers  of  English  wool  are  very 
wealthy,  few  of  them,  at  present,   have  money  unemployed ;  their 
capital  is  not  at  command,  it  is  partly  locked  up  in  the  estates  of 
those  who  have  suspended  payment,  or  become  bankrupts ;  conse- 
quently they  have  not  the  means  of  increasing  their  stock,  and  the 
lack  of  money  obliges  many  of  them  to  sacrifice  the  stock  they 
have.     Nothing  has  tended  more  to  cripple  and  distress  this  de- 
scription of  persons,  as  well  as  many  odiers,  than  the  general  with- 
drawing of  discounts  by  all  banks,  the  result  of  the  publication  of 
tjie  Bullion  Committee's  Report ;  and  the  gloom  wi)ich  has  prsp^ 
vailed  among  commercial  men,  has  induced  them  to  purchase  muck 
more  sparingly  than  formerly. 

When  the  prices  of  wool  had  been  so  extravagantly  enhanced 
by  speculation>  the  manufacturer,  as  usaal,  laid  on  bis  fabrics  dou^ 
fole  the  amount  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  the  material ;  and  the  spe- 
culations in  wool  were  closely  followed  by  speculations  iu  cloths. 
Even  405.  and  upwards  per  yard  were  demanded  by  the  drapers 
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for  blue  cloths^  and  for  a  considerable  time  they  obtained  for  tbem 
from  345.  to  d6s.  per  yard.     But  the  high  prices  of  Spanish  wool, 
and  of  the  cloth,  after  a  few  months  checked  tlie  manufacture ; 
there  was  mortf  economy  in  the  use  of  it^  and  inferior  cloths  were 
worn.     Superfine  blue  cloths  have  since  been  reduced  to  their  for^ 
mer  prices,  viz.  about  245.  per  yard.     At  this  time,  the  manufac- 
tures in  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  tf^eir  neigh^ 
bourhoods,  are  in  general  employed,  and,  as  it  is  called^  at  fair 
work,  on  the  finest  Spanish  wools.     The  consumption  of  superfine 
cloths  made  of  that  wool  has  been  almost  entirely  by  British  sub- 
jects, and  no  considerable  quantity  has  ever  been  exported  to  foreign 
countries.     Superfine  woollens  are  actually  scarce,  in  consequence 
of  the  late  suspension  of  the  manufacture  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  branch  of  the  manufacture  will  resume  its  fonner 
florishing  state,  while  Spanish  wool  is  at  its  present  moderate 
price.    As  to^the  state  of  the  woollen  trade  in  Yorkshire,  I  learn 
that  the  stock  of  unsold  goods  on  hand  was  much  greater  than 
iisual :  that  the  best  sorted  English  wool,  which  was  lately  8<dd  at 
b$.  5d.  per  lb.,  now  sells  at    3^.  4d.  to  3s,  Sd.    All  the  lower 
sorts  have  fallen  in  that  district;  but  as  their  advance  was  less, 
their  fall  has  been  comparatively  not  so  great.    The  best  Spanish 
wool,  which  was  once,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  at  \5s.  and  up- 
wards, is  now  at  7s. ;  but  Spanish  fleeces  by  no  means  form  a 
principal  part  of  the  wools  worked  up  in  Yorkshire. 

The  official  value  of  woollen  manufactures  exported  last  year, 
vi2.  5,773,214/.  exceeds  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  year  1809 
by  ^50,000/.,  and  those  of  that  year  considerably  exceeded  the  ex- 
ports of  the  preceding  year.  Tlie  average  exports  of  the  last 
forty  years,  which  includes  the  most  fiorishing  period  of  our  trade, 
is  4,662,523/.,  considerably  more  than  1,000,000/.  below  the  ex- 
^orts'of  last  year;  but  these,  it  should  be  observed,  are  the  official, 
not  the  real  values.  They,  however,  answer  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison. The  real  value  would  probably  amount  to  nearly  double. 
I  learn  also  there  is  no  diminution  of  the  exports  of  woollen  manu- 
^cture  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  The  exports  of  cloth  to 
America,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  were  very  great, 
probably  in  anticipation  of  the  American  prohibitions  being  again 
enforced ;  but  cautious  dealers  detained  their  goods,  which  were 
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iiot  ready  in  time  to  rdach  America  before  the  2d  of  February,  and 
have  them  on  hand,  whilst  those  who  ventured  to  ship  in  our\ports 
till  the  1st  of  February,  succeeded  in  having  them  received.  The 
East  and  West  India  demands  for  woollens  are  the  same  as  usual, 
but  very  little  business  is  doing  with  Germany,  Holland,  and  the 
North  of  Europe.  It  should  be  observed,  that  France  at  no  time 
took  a  consfderable  part  of  our  woollen  exports. 

The  average  importation  of  wool  in  nineteen  years,  ending  1715, 
was  only  869,727  lbs.,  and  even  at  that  lime  we  considered  wool- 
lens as  our  principal  and  most  valuable  manufacture.  The  average 
importation  of  eight  years,  ending  1789,  (the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolution,)  was  2,660,828  lbs.  The  average  of  eight 
years,  ending  1799,  was  4,020,000  Ibs^;  and  the  average  of  eight 
years,  ending  1810  inclusive,  was  7,729,929  lbs.  This  immense 
increase  since  1789  must  of  course  greatly  clash  with  the  essential 
interests  of  the  landed  property  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  for  al- 
though the  prime  foreign  wools,  viz.  Leonesas,  even  at  6s.  9^.,  can 
hardly  interfere  ^'itb  English  fine  wools  at  from  25.  to  3$. ;  ye^  as 
a  great  proportion  are  the  lower  wools  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
"which,  in  consequence  of  the  great  failures,  have  often  sold  of  late 
for  less  than  the  freights  and  insurance,  they  not  only  interfere 
with  the  first  crosses  of  the  Merino  with  British  ewes,  but  also 
^ith  the  prime  clothing  wools  of  English  breeds,  such  as  tlie  Here- 
ford and  South  Down  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  very  extraordi- 
nary quantity  imported,  and  of  the  stock  of  wool  in  the  hands  of 
the  growers,  has  so  much  prejudiced  the  sale,  that  the  growers 
seem  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyers,  and  the  latter  are  not 
averse  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances  which  tend  to  keep  down 
the  value  of  wool. 

The  patriotic  endeavours  of  his  Majesty,  and  of  several  spirited 
individuals,  to  establish  a  permanent  and  adequate  source  of  supply 
of  fine  wools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  introduction  of  Spa- 
nish sheep,  have  succeeded  more  fully,  and  the  object  now  seems 
likely  to  be  more  rapidly  attained  than  even  the  most  sanguine  had 
expected.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  thati  the  Merino  wool 
of  British  growth,  such  as  his  Majesty,  Mr.~Tollet,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen have  raised,  if  it  were  washed  and  sorted  in  the  Spanish 
hiode,  might  go  to  market  in  successful  competition  with  the  ave- 
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rage  of  the  Leonesas  or  best'  Spanish  wools.  The  progress  al« 
ready  made  in  the  culture  of  wool  of  the  Spanish  breed  in  England, 
is  very  encouraging.  The  fineness,  and  consequent  value,  of  the 
fleece,  compensates  the  deficiency  of  value  in  the  carcase ;  but  if 
adequate  prices  be  obtained  for  the  wool^  the  growers  will  perse- 
vere in  their  exertions  to  improve  the  form  and  weight  of  the  sheep, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  ultimately  succeed,  without  de- 
teriorating the  excellence  of  the  fleeces.  These  laudable  exertions, 
however,  to  relieve  the  country  from  a  great  annual  expenditure, 
for  supplies  of  the  materials  of  its  staple  manufacture,  will  prove 
unavailing,  if  the  wool  of  every  part  of  the  world  is  to  continue  to 
be  admitted  duty  free.  The  wooI*grower  will,  of  course,  soon 
cease  to  endeavour  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  fleeces,  when  he 
finds  his  labors  unrewarded  by  an  adequate  price,  and  his  attention 
will  be  turned  from  an  improvement  of  the  quality  to  an  increase  of 
the  quantity ;  and  thus  we  shall  relapse  into  our  former  indifference 
of  the  character  of  our  wool.  The  mischievous  tendency  of  an  un* 
restk'ained  importation  of  foreign  wools  is  now  so  glaringly  obvious, 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  national  folly,  if  we  do 
not  immediately  interpose  some  control  upon  the  entiy  of  inferior 
wools. 

As  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  we  can  raise,  in  these  islands, 
wools  as  fine,  and  as  well  adapted  to  our  purposes,  as  those  which 
we  import,  it  is  a  highly  unprincipled  policy  to  continue  to  encou^ 
rage  an  importation  which  costs  us  some  millions  sterling  yearly  ; 
and  at  a  time  when  we  are  necessarily  so  greedy  of  revenue,  a  duty 
of  one  shilling  per  pound  on  foreign  wools,  (which  would  have  pro« 
duced  last  year  the  sum  of  546,550/.^,  may  be  proposed  as  a  very 
desirable  measure,  and  would  be  supported  by  the  best  practical 
principles^  While  it  would  check  the  importation  of  wools  of  in- 
ferior quality,  it  would  not  in  any  wise  prejudice  the  manufacture, 
or  preveitt  the  introduction  of  prime  Spanish  fleeces,  such  as  we 
used  to  import.  It  might,  perhaps,  furnish  a  pretence  to  the 
manufacturer  to  increase  the  price  of  the  finest  cloths;  but  he 
could  have  no  ground  for  complaint,  as  the  sale  of  those  prime 
fabrics  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  home  market,  where  he  is 
free  from  the  competition  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  would  be 
amply  indemnified  for  any  temporary  advance  of  capital  in  paymeni 
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of  the  duty^  by  the  enhanced  price  which  he  could  command  for 
his  commodity.  But  from  the  competition  among  speculators  in 
foreign  wool,  and  from  tlie  fluctuations  in  the  nyarket  prices  of  that 
'  article  being,  as  they  must  continue  to  be  during  the  present  un- 
settled state  of  things,  considerably  greater  than  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  duty,  it  is  probable  that  the  manufacturer  would  be  able 
to  purchase  the  raw  material  as  cheaply  as  if  it  were  not  liable  to  the 
payment  of  the  duty ;  and  as  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  fabrics 
manufactured  from  Spanish  wool  goes  to  foreign  markets,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  duty  on  the  ground  of  injuring  our  ex- 
port trade  in  woollens.  It  is  a  sufficient  sacrifice  of  the  landed  to 
the  manufacturing  interest,  to  suffer  the  prohibition  of  the  exporta- 
tion of  any  kind  of  agricultural  produce ;  but  the  free  admission  o£ 
sheeps' wool  of  every  qualit}*,' without  subjecting  it  to  the  pay- 
ment of  any  duties  to  countervail  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the 
countries  from  whence  it  is  brought,  to  the  great  discouragement 
of  the  growth  of  wool  in  these  kingdoms,  is  a  sacrifice  of  essen- 
tial interests  in  favor  of  foreigners,  which  caimot  be  supported  by 
any  principles  of  justice  or  sound  policy.  There  can  be  no  more 
doubt  of  the  good  policy  of  imposing  a  duty  on  foreign  wool, 
though  a  raw  material,  than  there  is  of  the  necessity  of  a  duty  on 
com  (the  raw  material  of  bread),  when  the  price  is  reduced  so  low 
as  to  discourage  its  culture.  It  is  not  long  since  that  we  imported 
the  greater  part  of  the  iron  used  in  our  manufactures ;  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  perfect  despondency  in  respect  to  our  ability  to 
procure  a  supply  from  our  own  mines.  However,  the  perse* 
verance  and  skill  of  our  iron-masters,  aided  by  a  duty  of  3/.  7s., 
progressively  increased  ta5/,  Qs.  4d.  and  6/.  135. 4d.  per  ton,  have 
brought  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Great  Britain  to  such  a  high 
state  of  perfection^  that,  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years,  the 
quantity  of  foreign  iron  imported  for  our  use,  has  been  reduced 
from  30,000  to  about  16,000  tons,  thereby  saving  to  the  country 
upwards  of  800,000/.  yearly,  notwithstanding  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  consumpUoti  of  iron  has  taken  place  within  the  same 
period. 

It  has  been  speciously  said,  that  by  excluding  the  common  wool 
of  the  continent  we  should  promote  the  manufacture  of  it  abroad : 
but  this  argument  is  not  entitled  to  any  consideration  5  for,  in  fact^ 
Vol.  III.    Pam.    ^         No.  VI.  U 
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the  proposed  duty  would  merely  affect  the  sale  of  those  inferiot 
wools  which  have  fouud  their  way  into  our  markets  only  Mdthin  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  and  not  by  any  means  the  description  of  fine 
wools  which  alone  were  formerly  imported;  ayd  if  the  foreign 
grower,  when  excluded  from  our  markets,  should  find  the  manu- 
factories suspended  which  used  to  consume  his  coarse  wools^  as  is 
the  case,  he  will  of  course  convert  his  pastures  to  other  objects  q( 
culture.  Hie  principal  object  of  the  proposed  duty  is  to  check  the 
unusual  introduction  of  inferior  wools,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the 
discouragement  of  the  growth  of  our  own  country,  and  to  enable 
our  fine  wools  to  sustain  a  competition  with  the  fine  wools  of  other 
xountries  until  the  growth  shall  be  equal  to  the  supply  of  our  manu- 
factures.  It  will  not  surely  be  disputed  that  we  ought  not  to  ex- 
pend our  money  in  bringing  a  raw  mateddl  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try,  when  we  can  raise  it  with  advantage  at  home.  But  wherever 
taxation  is  carried  to  a  great  and  increasing  height,  and  ultimately 
equalizes  itself  by  attaching  to  the  consumers,  as  in  this  country 
the  prices  of  commodities  must^  for  the  most  part,  progressively 
increase;  and  hence  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  in  countries  not  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  taxation, 
will  be  proportionably  cheaper  than  in  Great  Britain.  Unless, 
therefore,  we  prefer  to  abandon  our  agriculture  altogether,  and  to 
trust  to  precarious  supplies  irom  abroad,  we  must  impose,  from 
time  to  time,  such  duties  upon  products  similar  to  our  own,  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries,  as  shall  place  the  native  cultivator 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the^ foreigner;  for  the  consumer  will 
purchase  at  the  cheapest  price,  and  no  man  will  loi^  employ  a 
capital  in  the  production  of  an  article  which  canopt  afterwards  bt 
disposed  of  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  profit.  The  validity  of  these 
principles  cannot  be  refuted ;  and,  witli  respect  to  the  particular 
subject  of  our  consideration,  it  must  be  generally  acknowledged 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  this  is  not  only  a  pro- 
per moment,  but  the  best  probably  which  witt^occur,  for  carrying 
into  execution  a  measure,  the  necessity  for  which  is  so  dearly  de- 
monstrated by  iacts,  and  which  comes  recommended  to  us  by  the 
soundest  principles  of  national  policy. 

But  to  return  to  the  causes  of  the  dulness  of  the  wooUmarket : 
it  may  be  imputed,  not  only  to  the  overstock  of  foreign  wool,  but 
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to  the  general  distnist  so  diligeatly  promoted^  to  mischievous  speed- 
lations^  and  the  difficulty  in  procuring  discounts :  these  have  pro- 
duced mnny  bankruptcies.  The  scarcity  of  gold  is  most  errone- 
ously attributed  to  particular  operations  of  the  enemy,  ta  the  war, 
and  sometimes  to  the  conduct,  highly  infatuated,  of  the  American 
States ;  but  it  may  in  great  measure  be  imputed  to  our  own  bad 
policy,  the  neglect  of  encpuraging  tillage,  the  suffering  it  to  labor 
under  great  depressions,  permitting  the  grain  of  countries,  com- 
paratively untaxed  and  untythed,  to  enter  our  ports,  when  the  price 
of  grain  is  too  low  to  pay  the  fermer  his  expenses ;  the  allowing 
millions  of  acres  to  lie  waste  ;  and,  instead  of  assisting  the  improve- 
ments by  premiums  and  bounties,  permitting  the  money  which 
might  be  most  advantageously  employed  in  the  cultivation,  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  lawyers,  agents,  and  the  clerks  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament^  in  soliciting  and  procuring  separate  acts  of  incIo8ure« 
Much  waste  land  remains  uninclosed,  and  will  remain  so,  sdely  on 
account  of  the  great  expense  which  must  be  incurred  in  obtaining 
inclosure  acts.  Very  many  parcels  of  common  or  waste  land^ 
though  good  in  quality,,  being  less  in  quantity  than  seven  or  eight 
hundred  aeres^  will  not  pay  the  present  extravagant  expense  of  a 
separate  inclosure  act ;  therefore  those  parcels  must  ever  remain 
comparatively  in  a  state  of  waste^  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  na- 
^onal  policy.  These  separate  causes  prevent  the  growth  of  a  suf- 
ficiency of  grain;  and  they  preclude  us  from  maintaining  our  for- 
mer export  trade  in  that  article,  which  sixty  years  ago  was  very 
great.  It  was  the  deficiency  of  grain  in  1796,  through  the  want  of 
4ue  encour^ement  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  ^aste 
lands,  far  more  than  foreign  subsidies,  that  drew  from  this  country 
its  gold,  and  brought  on  the  Bank  restriction  in  1797,  and  from 
that  time  we  have  annually  imported  grain,  pn  an  average,  to  the 
amount  of  7,000,000/. ;  which,  added  to  the  large  sums  we  have 
paid  for  foreign  wool,  accounts  for  upwards  of  ten  millions  sterling 
uonecessarily  sent  yearly  out  of  this  country.  In  the  years  IBOO 
and  1801,  the  value  of  grain  imported  amounted  to  the  immense 
•um  of  nineteen  millions  sterling.  Besides,  we  have,  perhaps,  too 
largely  run  into  tlie  measure  of  importing  various  articles  of  foreign 
produced  merchandize  in  much  greater  quantities  than  our  home 
consmnption  required,  or  we  can  find  a  vent  for  by  re-exportation. 
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The  \<^hoIe  of  theni^  indeed^  may  not  be  imported  on  British  ao 
count ;  bujt  the  advantages  of  the  warehousing  system^  by  which 
the  payment  of  duties  is  suspended  until  the  goods  are  taken  out  for 
home  consumption,  and  none  levied  when  re-exported,  have  ren-* 
dered  our  principal  ports  the  entrep6t  of  the  commerce  of  great 
part  of  the  world ;  and  the  profits  of  commission,  &C.  tempt  indi* 
iriduals  to  make  considerable  advances  of  money  to  the  owner»^ 
even  long  before  they  are  enabled  to  dispose  of  the  goods  ;  where- 
by  the  demand  for  bullion  and  specie  to  send  abroad  has  been  in* 
creased,  and  bills  of  exchange  on  this  country  multiplied.  These, 
and  the  necessary  supplies  of  our  army  and  fleet,  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  unfavorable  state  of  exchange.  The  restoration  of 
confidence  is  principally  necessary  to  maintain  a  reasonable  degree 
of  commerce.  But  we  may  despond  of  that  blessing  while  we  are 
liable  to  such  mischievous  suggestions--^-a8  that  the  rental  of  Eng- 
land, and  its  commerce  and  manufactures,  are  dependent  on,  and 
must  vary  with,  the  price  of  bullion  on  the  continent,  and  other 
foreign  circumstances ;  a  doctrine  which  can  only  tend  to  distress 
his  Majesty's  government|  and,  through  it^  occasion  great  confusion 
and  mischief  to  the  country.  Too  many  of  us  are  apt  to  be  misled 
by  insinuations,  though  superficial,  and  scarcely  plausible.  It  is  a 
false  notion  that  this  country  till  lately  depended  on  the  precious 
metals  for  its  circulating  medium.  Our  trade  would  have  been 
much,  more  limited,  if  we  had  not  brought  in  aid  *  a  great  paper- 
currency  ;  and  if  our  coin  had  not  found  its  way  to  the  continent, 
I  do  not  know  how  we  s()Ould  have  been  able  to  pay  for  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  grain,  wool,  and  other  articles  we  have  im- 
ported, and  also  the  freight,  or  how  w«  could  have  supplied  our 
armies  abrpad.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  not  affected  by  the  issue 
of  Bank  of  England  paper ;  and  I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  depreciation  of  that  paper  will  not  be  felt,  as  long  as  the 
immense  revenue  of  this  country  is  received  in  Bank  of  England 
paper  at  the  Exchequer.  The  deeming  it  a  legal  tender  seemed 
to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  restriction  of  cash  payments^ 

I  fear  some  of  these  details  will  appear  superfluous,  but  they  are 
necessary  to  justify  and  .explain  some  general  conclusions  that  I 
draw  from  them,  and  which  I  shall  now  briefly  state. 

That  the  scarcity  of  gold  is  not  to  be  attributed  merely  to  the 
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war,  to  the  particular  conduct  of  the  enemy,  nor  to  the  hostile '  and 
unfriendly  conduct  of  the  American  States;  but,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  bad  policy  in  our  interior  management. 

That  large  quantities  of  gold.coin  are  not  necessary  to  commerce, 
as  has  been  amply  proved  in  the  instances  of  Holland  and  Scot- 
land, which  countiies  had  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  coin  in  their 
most  fforishing  state. 

That  the  demand  for  woollens  for  the  home  market  is  not  di- 
minished, but  probably  much  increased ;  and  that  the  export  of 
them  is  also  much  inq'eased. 

That,  comparatively  with  the  whole  amount  of  the  manufacture, 
the  demand  for  foreign  countries  with  which  we  are  now  at  war 
was  not  considerable. 

That  speculations  itf  foreign  wools,  and  the  extravagant  varia- 
tions of  price,  have  deranged  the  trade  and  manufacture  of  that 
article ;  but  those  wools  being  now  reduced  to  their  former  price, 
and  the  manufacture  of  them  being  principally  for  the  home  mar-^ 
ket,  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  being  restored  to  its  former  state. 

That  there  is  no  great  quantity  of  prime  Spanish  wool  in  the 
market ;  but  that  there  are  very  large  stocks  of  inferior  foreign 
wools  ;  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  last  year's  clip  of  English 
fine  wool  is  still  on  hand. 

That  it  is  not  the  decay  of  the  manufactSr^,  or  the  want  of  de- 
mand for  it,  but  difficulties  respecting  money,  and  the  great  stock 
of  wool  in  hand,  that  occasion  the  debasement  in  price. 

Tlmt  the  staffers  of  English  fine  wools  have  greatly  suffered  by 
speculations,  by  distrust  arising  from  erroneous  notions,  and  by  the 
difficulties  of  obtaining  discounts.  ^ 

That  the  sale  of  fine  English  wools  is  greatly  prejudiced  by  an 
immense  importation  of  foreign  wools,  particularly  of  inferior  sorts, 
and  by  the  distressed  state  of  the  staplers. 

The  want  of  opportunity  for  inquiry  and  information  often  ren- 
ders us  liable  to  admit  fallacious  opinions  and  suggestit^ns.  If  the 
positions  I  have  stated  for  your  consideration  should  assist  you  in 
the  investigation  of  subjects  so  very  interesting  to  the  country,  it 
will  afford  me  great  satisfaction.  My  wish  is,  that  we  may  not  be 
led  away  by  incorrect  notions  of  thexauses  of  the  difficulties  that 
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have  occurred.  If  we  see  disdnctly  how  they  arise^  it  will  prove 
less  difficult  to  obviate  them. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  mj  Report :  the 
statement  of  the  low  prices  lately  given  for  fine  English  wools. 

Hereford  fair^  the  1st  of  this  month,  was  very  ill  attended^  and 
the  several  sorts  of  wool  were  sold  at  prices  very  considerably  re- 
duced :  the  finest  wools  sold  at  from  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  4|i.y  which  is 
nearly  ohe-third  less  than  the  price  of  last  year,  but  very  little  was 
sold.  There  was  no  demand  for  the  inferior  wools;  sufficient 
business  was  not  done  to  note  the  price^  but  every  thing  sold  very 
ill  at  that  fair. 

< 

At  Ross  fair,  on  the  20th  instant,  as  in  most  other  |JaceSy  little 
has  been  done:  the  best  Ryeland  sold  at  from  £s.  4id.  to  2s.  6i<f.; 
♦5s.  was  refused  for  Anglo*Merino  wool,  which  sold  last  year  at  5s.; 
and  at  Coleford  fair,  remarkable  for  fine  wool,  the  prices  were 
greatly  reduced  from  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  some  was 
sold  as  low  as  2s.  id.  per  lb.  It  is  the  opinion,  however,  that 
wool  will  rise,  as  in  Gloucester  and  other  parts  there  is  very  little 
fine  wool  on  hand,  and,  at  present,  a  great  demand  for  fine  cloths. 

Shropshire  wools  are  selling  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  in  the  fleece; 
these  are  not  much  more  than  half  the  prices  they  sold  for  during 
the  speculation. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  in  the  beginning  of  this  month. 
South  Down  sold  at  from  2s.  to  2s.  Sd.,  Dorset,  Devon,  8cc.  U.to 
Is.  6d.f  long  wool  9d.,  and  little  was  disposed  of.  These  very  low 
and  discouraging  prices,  of  course,  prevented  the  owners  of  the 
wool  from  selling ;  but  Spanish  wools  are  the  great  article  for  sale 
in  that  district,  and  its  price  has  already  been  stated :  some  Ef^ish* 
Merino  wool,  washed,  sold  in  Bristol  at  the  very  low  price  of  4s. 

At  Dorchester  fair,  in  Oxfordshire,  South  Down  wool,  certainly 
of  an  indifierent  quality,  sold  for  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  the  same  as  sold 
last  year  for  2s.  5d.  The  wools  of  Wilts,  and  Berks,  at  from  Is. 
to  Is.  Id. :  one  lot  of  coarse  Leicester  and  Gloucester  cross  at 
1 1|^. ;  and  some  Spanish  lambs'  wool  for  4s.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  wool  ofiered  for  sale,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  in 
pf  ice,  was  sold.  The  farmers  being  aware  of  the  utility  of  the  fair 
are  determined  to  support  it. 

In  Suffolk  only  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  is  talked  of  for  Norfolk  and  South 
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Down  wools ;  but  it  is  only  little  farmers  who  have  sold  any.  The 
great  farmers  consider  the  price  so  unsettled^  and  the  demand  so 
trildingi  that  they  do  not  sell  at  all. 

In  parts  of  Staffordshire  where  wool  is  grown,  about  the  quality 
of  untrinded  Herefordshire,  and  fully  as  good  as  the  South  Down^ 
some  has  been  sold  at  from^  2s.  to  2s.  Id,,  about  a  third  less  than 
last  year. 

The  great  $dle  for  wool  in  Ireland  was  not  to  take  place  till  the 
2Sd,  of  which  we  could  not  yet  have  any  account ;  but  it  was  ex* 
pected  that  there  would  be  a  ready  demand,  and  good  prices,  at 
least  for  the  best  lots.  The  prices  of  the  common  clothing  wools, 
of  an  inferior  quality,  have  been  at  from  \s.7d.  to  U.  9^.  pef 
lb.,  and  from  Qs.  6d.  to  ^s.  Sd.  for  wools  of  the  first  cross  between 
Wicklow  and  South  Down ;  so  much  has  the  native  breed  improved 
by  crossing  with  South  Down  rams. 

I  have  confined  myself  principally  to  the  fine  clotliing  avooIs, 
but  as  to  the  low-priced  English  wools,  I  understand  they  have 
been  bought  up  in  many  parts  of  the  country  as  freely  as  usual. 

With  a  view  to  obtain  the  best  information  in  my  power,  I  have 
engaged  in  a  very  extensive  correspondence,  and  I  have  collected 
a  great  number  of  the  best  documents  that  could  be  acquired ;  I 
have  not  made  use  of  any  information  but  that  on  which  I  was 
satisfied  I  might  depend,  and  the  authorities  are  highly  respectable; 
the  details  have  been  examined  with  great  care ;  and  I  have  made 
a  selection  of  what  appeared  consistent,  and  what  I  conceived 
might  be  useful  both  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller.  The  information 
shows  that  so  little  business  has  been  done,  that  no  fixed  price  can 
be  stated.  In  many  parts,  the  dealers  had  not  come  into  tlie  coun* 
try  as  usual ;  but  the  price  is  rising,  and  considerably ;  and  it  is  a 
general  opinion,  that  it  must,  and  will  speedily,  rise  higher,  and 
that  credit  is  in  a  considerable  degree  re-established. — ^Tliere  is  an 
expectation  that  some  ports  which  are  now  shut  will  be  open  to  us, 
and  that  when  the  check  which  has  taken  place  in  consequence  of 
the  late  derangement  is  at  an  end,  English  wool  will  readily  sell  at 
its  former  prices.  It  is  known  that  until  very  lately  no  wool  was 
sold  except  by  the  necessitous ;  that  the  wool-staplers  have  sup- 
plied the  manufacturers  from  their  old  stores,  which  must  now  be 
much  exhausted ;  that  the  manufacturer  draws  bis  supplies  monthly. 
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and  sometimes  tveekly^  and  seldom  has  any  large  stock  in  hand ; 
and  that  the  staplers  have  at  present  but  little  money  at  command. ' 
Under  these  circumstances^  th^  growers  of  fine  wools  in  all  the 
principal  districts  have  no  expectation  of  a  sale  at  present^  the 
price  being  so  inadequate  to  its  intrinsic  value;  and  they  seem  ta 
have  concluded  on  keeping  it  until  a  more  regular  demand  shall 
^  arise.  The  fair  at  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  inferior  wools 
were  sold,  is  the  only  exception  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

It  is  the'  opinion  of  some,  that  there  is  no  more  wool  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  growers  than  there  used  to  be  in  those  of  the  staplers ; 
but  I  conceive  it  probable  that  the  late  good  prices  for  fine  wools 
may  have  increased  the  growth  of  them  considerably.  If  the  legis- 
lature, however,  should  not  give  the  country  that  protection  to 
which  it  is  entitled,  by  adequate  duties  on  the  import  of  foreign 
wools,  it  is  certain  that  such  immense  importations  must  utterly 
put  an  end  to  the  growth  of  fine  wools  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  to  the  price  that  should  be  accepted  for  our  wool,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  give  an  opinion.  I  have  stated  all  the  facts  that  appeared 
to  me  worth  the  attention  of  the  meeting  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
home  consumptioji  and  the  exports  are  both  increased,  perhaps,  in 
consideration  of  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  money  market,  and 
the  redundancy  of  foreign  wools,  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  from 
.Q.S.  to  25.  Ad.  per  lb.  for  the  best  South  Down  ;  and  this  reduction^ 
I  am  sure,  is  full  as  much  as  the  times  require. 

The  meeting  appeared  very  much  satisfied  with  the  report. 
Lord  Chichester  proposed  the  health  of  Lord  Shefiield,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  company  for  the  useful  information  he  had  given,  and 
the  comprehensive  view  he  had  taken  of  the  subject;  observing, 
that  without  the  advantage  of  the  information  Lord  S.  had  yearly 
communicated  to  tHe  meeting,  they  would  have  been  under  great 
difficulty  to  form  a  conjecture  of  the  real  value  of  their  wool,  and 
of  the  state  of  the  trade.  The  wool-buyers  acknowledged  the 
fairness  and  correctness  of  the  statement ;  they  said  they  had  siU^ 
fered  so  much,  that  the  trade  could  not  afford  even  the  reduced 

prices  proposed  by  his  Lordship ;  and  they  alluded  to  the  nou* 

•       ■ 

'  The  wool  growers  usaally  cqntract  with  the  staplers  for  prompt  payment;  tlie 
proceeds  of  their  wool  being  generally  applied  to  the  payment  of  their  rents  al 
Michaelm^,  especially  those  who  are  not  very  opnIent« 
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importation  law  of  the  American  States.  Lord  Sheffield  insbted 
that  the  home  consumption  and  the  export  trade  being  both  in- 
creasedy  there  was  no  ground  for  a  reduction  of  the  price  ^ven  of 
late  years  for  the  South  Down  wool^  except  that  of  the  market 
being  overstocked  with  foreign  wools :  that  the  reduction  he  pro«» 
posed  was  from  lOd.  to  Is.  per  4b. ;  nearly  a  third ;  and  that  pre- 
viously to  the  late  speculation^  the  best  had  sold  at  3s.  Sid.  per  lb.*. 
that  the  manufacture  had  been  raised  upwards  of  a  third  per  yard, 
but  that  the  average  between  the  low  and  high  prices  did  not  justify 
a  rise  of  more  than  Is.  Sd.  per  yard.  He  was  satisfied,  if  the  Ame- 
rican States  should,  through  a  partiality  to  France,  or  the  wrongs 
headedness  of  a  party  there  unfavorable  to  Great  Britain,  again  en- 
act a  non-intercourse  law,  it  would  be  evaded,  or  not  generally 
observed.  The  people  of  that  country  will  not.  go  naked,  from 
afiection  to  the  French  or  enmity  to  this  country :  and  whatever 
they  can  pay  for  will  find  its  way  to  them,  and  what  they  do  not 
take  from  us  this,  they  will  another  year ;  and  thus  it  has  always 
been  found  that  they  have  taken  on  an  average  nearly  the  same 
quantity.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  can  get  clothing  from  any 
other  country  at  present,  nor  will  it  be  possible  for  them  for  a  long 
time  to  manufacture  sufiiciently  for  themselves ;  and  this  is  most 
certajn,-that  they  cannot  dispose  of  their  produce  or  merchandize 
but  through  this  country,  and  that  the  United  Kingdom  can  get 
every  article  of  the  produce  of  the  American  States,  fully  as  good 
and  as  cheap,  from  other  countries.  Lord  Sheffield  added,  that,  at 
all  events,  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  the  wool,  if  they  could 
not  get  2s.  Sd.  for  the  best  lots. 

A  very  considerable  quantity  had  been  sold  before  the  fair  at  25. 
and  for  some  lots  2s.  3d.  had  been  given. 

The  same  backwardness  to  purchase  which  took  place  at  Lew^, 
prevailed  at  the  other  wool  fairs. 

Tlie  Thetford  fair  was  numerously  attended ;  little  business  was 
done  in  the  room,  but  there  was  an  evident  desire  in  the  buyers  to 
purchase  privately  the  best  wool  at  from  20d.  to  25d.  Some  were 
sold  at  those  prices,  but  a  rise  was  expected,  and  the  farmers 
showed  little  disposition  to  sell  at  these  low  rates. 

At  Ashford  fair,  in  Kent;  (not  long  established;^)  there  was  no- 
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Aiog  done  in  South  Down  or  fine  English  wools.    The  demand 
increasing  and  value  rising  considerably. 

At  Colchester  otily  2ld.  per  lb.  was  oiFered  for  the  best  samples 
of  Norfolk  and  South  Down  wools^  and  pretty  good  wools  sold  at 
19(L  The  wool-growers  seem  disposed  to  take  nearly  one-third 
less  of  the  prices  of  late  years  ;  but  the  wool-buyer  very  imreascm- 
aUy  requires  a  greater  reduction. 

The  demand  for  woollen  manufactures  has  lately  been  consider- 
able ;  they  find  their  way  to  Russia^  and  large  assortments  are  in 
Iiand  for  the  spring  shipments  to  America*  It  would  also  appear 
that  the  superfine  clothing  trade  is  particularly  brisk  :  in  Glouces- 
tershire tiie  manufacturers  are  very  actively  employed^  and  several 
•litablishments  are  mentioned  as  now  breaking  twenty  packs  of 
wool  a  week  each.  It  may,  however^  be  remarked^  that  the  pre- 
judices of  the  manufacturer  are  such  that  he  is  now  daily  buying  in- 
ferior Spanish  wools^  by  no  means  equal  to  fine  English  wools^  at 
▼ery  superior  prices  to  what  he  will  give  for  the  English. 

Principal  persons  concerned  in  the  import  of  foreign  wools  say 
Aat  notwithstanding  the  importation,  in  the  half  year  ending  the  5th 
July  last,  has  been  3,1 40,676 lbs.,  scarcely  a  bag  has  been  received 
which  would^  three  years  ago,  have  been  esteemed  of  prime  quality, 
and  but  comparatively  a  small  quantity  of  superior  seconds. 
Kevertheless  foreign  wools,  as  above  observed,  when  compared 
with  British  fine  wools,  obtain  high  prices,  though  they  do  not 
yield  more  than  a  fair  average  profit  to  the  importers. 

A  gentleman  who  has  just  returned  from  Spain,  whither  he  went 
l89t  autumn,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  flocks  and  contract- 
ing for  fine  fleeces,  says  that  if  the  coimtry  were  immediately  re- 
lieved from  the  destructive  warfare  in  which  it  is  at  present  plunged^ 
many  years  muat  elapse  before  the  flocks  would  recover  their  for- 
mer state  of  perfection.  There  is  now  scarcely  a  pure  flock  in  the 
country,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  usual  succes- 
sion of  pasture,  and  other  causes,  the  fleeces  are  generally  very 
much  deteriorated  in  quality.  He  accounts  for  the  importation  of 
wools  this  year,  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  composed  chiefly  of  the 
inferior  wools,  which  Spain  was  accustomed  to  retain  for  the  C(»- 
sumption  of  her  own  manufacture,  very  few  of  which  have  been 
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able  to  continue  at  work.  '  It  is  acknowledged  that  formerly  the 
greater  part  of  these  wools  would  not  have  found  a  market  here. 

The  current  prices  of  Spanish  wools  have  risen  considerably 
within  the  last  three  weeks ;  but  on  comparing  these  prices  wiA 
what  have  been  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  or  four 
years^  refer^ce  should  always  foe  had  to  die  circumstances  above 
stated,  as  at  least  25  per  cent,  should  be  added  to  them.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  parcel  having  the  prime  Leonesa  marks  was  sold  last 
week  at  8s.  Sd,y  but  the  fleeces  were  very  foul,  and  when  brquglit 
into  the  state  in  which  wools  of  the  same  marks  used  to  come,  they 
will  have  cost  the  purchaser  about  lis.  6d.  or  12^.,  and  even  then 
they  will  not  be  equal  in  quality,  on  account  of  the  commixture  of 
fleeces.  Very  large  quantities  of  Sorias  have,  in  like  manner,  been 
sold  as  low  as  at  9^.Sd.  and  Ss.  per  lb. 

The  sheep's  wool  imported  into  Great  Britain,  on  an  average  of 
four  years,  ending  5th  January,  181 1,  was  5,767)865  lbs.,  and  the 
quantity  imported  in  the  half  year  ending  5th  July9  1811,  distin* 
guishing  the  coimtries  whence  imported,  was  as  follows  :— 

m. 

Germany  and  North  of  Europe         -        •  41,594 

Portugal                  872,681 

Spain  and  Gibraltar        .        ,        -        .  2,147,696 

Malta  and  Levant            ....  49,654 

Ireland  and  Isle  of  Man            -         -         -  3,690 

Cape  of  Good  Hope                .        .        •  4,318 

States  of  America            -         -         -        -  7,103 

Brazils                 -            -         -         -        -  12,741 

Prize                   -            ....  1,193 


Total  lbs.  3,140,670 
of  which  l,727,OOOlbs.  were  imported  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year,  ending  5th  April  last.  It  is  diflicult  to  ascertain  what  propor- 
tion of  these  wools  came  from  France ;  but  it  is  known  that  a  con- 
siderable quantity  was  brought  here,  in  neutral  vesfsels,  indirectly 
from  that  country. 

The  quantity  of  wool  disposed  of  by  auction  at  the  annual  sale 
in  Ireland,  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  July  last,  escceeded  the  sale  of 
the  preceding  year  by  1305  fleeces^  and  has  increased  since  the  first 
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institution  in  1806^  from  100  to  5240  fleeces.  The  late  specula* 
tioDS  and  derangements  in  trade  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  the 
wool  trade  in  Ireland^  nor  has  it  suffered  by  the  combinations  of 
the  jobbers. 

Lord  Clermont's  171  fleeces  of  South  Down  sold  ^t  per  lb.  6    8 

amounting  to  1  »s.  per  fleece. 
Mr.  Chritchly's  sold  at  -  -  ^  .57 

Mr..Owen  Wynne's  S29  fleeces,  average  16».  3d.  per  fleece,  at  5  9 
Sir  John  Sehright's  at  -  -  -  -      5     8 

His  fleece,  weight  olbs.,  amounted  to  -  -     18     4 

.  .  The  average  price  of  the  whole  of  tlie  South  Down  wool  there 
^oU  was  3«.  4d.  per  lb. 

Dr.  Butler's  91  fleeces  of  Merino  sold  at  12*.  3rf.  per  lb.  Se* 
veral  otherlots  of  Merino  sold  at  7«.,  8«.,  9$,,  and  IO5.  per  lb. 
Mr.  George  Evan  sold  seven  Merino  fleeces  for  15/.  viz.  at  7s.  6d. 
per  lb.  ' 

Lord  Meath's  South  Down  on  Wicklow  sold  at  45. ' 

The  Farming  Society  of  Ireland  report  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Merino  breed  into  that  country  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  manufacturers,  and  promised  amply  to  repay 
the  expense  of  the  import  of  Spanish  sheep ;  the  avidity  of  the 
buyers  to  purchase  the  wool  must  account  for  prices  evidently  be- 
yond the  intrinsic  value  of  unscoured  wool.  Tlie  parcel  that  sold 
highest  was  shorn  from  a  portion  of  the  flock  imported  into  Cork 
last  sum  pier,  and  was  considered  equal  to  any  that  Spain  could 
produce.  The  manufacturers  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  made  up,  though  merely  river-washed  upon 
the  sheep's  back.  In  every  instance  where  the  soap-washing  had 
been  used,  the  appearance  of  the  wool  was  injured,  and  it  was  the 
general  c^inion  tliat  washing  carefully  upon  the  sheep^s  back/  ia 
pure  rain  water,  was  the  safest  and  best  method  to  adopt. 

Tlje  extraordinary  advantages^resulting  from  the  cross  of  Merino 
on  South  Down,  appeared  not  only  in  the  parcels  of  wool  of  that 
description,  but  by  the  high  prices  at  which  they  sold,  exceeding 
the  rate  of  pure  Merino  in  many  instances.  ' 

The  Farming  Society  pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  spirited  exertions 
#f  Dr.  Parry,  who  presented  thp  Society  with  a  ram,  from  which. 
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«n  the  South  Down  ewes  of  Mr.  Grierson^  the  wool  of  some  sheep 
of  one  year  old  attained  the  extraordinary  price  of  Qs,  9d.  per  lb. 
unscoured. 

The  Report  further  says,  that  the  South  Down  wool^  and  the 
crosses  of  the  South  Down  on  Wicklow  Mountain  sheep,  did  not 
bring  the  extravagant  prices  of  the  last  year,  but  sold  in  general 
very  well,  and  would  have  sold  much  better,  but  for  the  inferiority 
of  many  parcels,  from  having  been  badly  n>ade  up,  and  from  the 
want  of  judicious  selection  by  some  of  the^reeders. 

At  the  Rathdrum  show  of  cattte  in  Ireland,  the  5th  of  this 
month,  Mr.  Owen  Byrne  obtained  the  first  premium  for  ewe 
lambs  of  the  cross  of  South  Down  on  Native  Wicklow  Mountain, 
and  his  wool  was  much  approved,  and  bore  a  high  price,  being  the 
first  cross  of  South  Down,  the  progeny  of  which  are  found  to  pos* 
sess  all  the  hardiness  of  the  native  breed ;  but  the  Merino  wools 
were  the  favorites,  and  the  general  opinion  was,  that  a  cross,  from 
the  Merino  and  South  Down,  if  generally  established,  would  be 
productive  of  a  superior  growth  of  fine  wool. 

Ignorance  and  prejudice,  however,  here  in  England  keep  down 
the  price  of  British  grown  Spanish  wool ;  yet  the .  spirited  intro- 
ducers of  the  Spanish  breed  should  not  be  discouraged.  The^pro- 
duce  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  Merino  flock  this  year  averaged  5lb.  5oz. 
per  fleece  of  wool  washed  on  the  sheep's  back.  Some  of  the  ewe 
tegs,  dipt  7  lb.  8  oz. ;  it  is  deemed  worth  Ss,  per  lb.  at  which  price 
the  fleeces,  on  an  average  of  the  flock,  are  worth  43s.  each.  A 
very  considerably  smaller  profit  would  compensate,  for  a  deficiency 
of  weight  in  the  carcase.  The  intelligence  of  our  breeders  will 
soon,  by  crossing,  bring  the  sheep  to  such  form  as  we  deem  more 
perfect ;  and  it  seems  proved  that  the  wool  of  .the  Spanish,  crossed 
on  Ryeland  and  South  Down,  is  fully  equal  to  the  whole  breed  of 
Spain.  If  the  constitution  of  the  sheep  that  first  arrived  from  that 
<;otintry  does  not  completely  resist  our  climate,  their  descendants 
bred  in  England  will  acquire  sufficient  hardiness,  and  even  by  de- 
greet  be  brought  to  bear  the  fpld,  if  it  should  be  required,  as  well 
as  Qur  own  sheep;  and  the  closeness  of  the  wool,  and  the  crust  of 
'  waxy  matter  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  breed,  ought  to  pre- 
serve  them  better  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  than  the 
slighter  ;fleeces  of  the  English  fine- wooUed  sheep.    The  foot-rot, 
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to  wliich  the  Spanish  sheep  sfem  Usble,  might  be  avoided  by  atteiif^ 
tion  and  care. 


Report,  Jvvr  27,  1812. 

Since  I  last  had  the  honor  of  attending  this  meeting,  the  value  of 
Ei^Iish  fine  wool  has  been  too  low  to  encourage  the  growers  to 
prefer  quality  to  quantity.  I  have,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  oIh 
serving  that  for  some  timd  it  has  been  gradually  on  the  rise.  The 
depression  has  been  most  erroneously  imputed  to  other  causes ;  but 
the  real  cause  was  die  imn^ense  importation  of  wdol  from  the  con* 
tinent,  in  a  much  worse  state,  and  inferior  in  qu^ity,  to  that  which 
used  to  be  imported.  In  consequence  of  the  quantity  being  more 
than  was  wanted  for  consumption,  or  for  which  diere  was  a  de- 
•mand^  it  sold  at  low  prices ;  and  through  the  prejudices  of  the 
•  manufacturers,  greatly  interfered  with  English  fine  wools. 

The  average  importation  of  foreign  wool,  in  the  beginning  of 
tfie  last  century,  was  only  869,727  lbs.  The  average  of  eight  years 
ending  1789,  was  2,660,828lbs.  The  average  of  eight  years  end- 
ing 1799,  was  4,020,000lbs.  The  average  of  eight  years  ending 
1810  inclusive,  was  7,729>929lba. 

Wool  imported  in  the  year-— 

1806  -  -  -  7,333,993  lbs. 

1807  -  -  -  11,768,926 

1808  ...  2,353,725 

1809  -  -  -  6,845,933 

1810  -  -  -  10,»36,224 

1811  -  -  -  4,739>97£ 
The  two  quarters  ending  the  5tfa  of  July,  1812,  2,587,533 

The  importation  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  ending  the  5th 
of  April,  mto  Great  Britain,  was  8l6,608lbs.9of  which  593,l^lb8^ 
came  from  Portugal,  while  only  190,125lbs.  were  received  from 
Spain.  But  in  the  quarter  endii^  the  5th  of  Jnly,  1812,  (he  im- 
portation of  foreign  wool  into  Lfondon  was  l,383,215lbs.;  rather 
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more  than  the  greatest  importation  in  former  years  durii^  thai 
quarter.  The  importation  into  Bristol  for  the  same  period  was 
£30^910lbs.^  and  that  into  Liverpool  amounted  to  156,800  lbs. 
Total  of  the  two  quarters  ending  the  5th  of  July,  1812, 12,587>533lbs. 
which  is  about  a  sixdi  less  than  the  importation  during  the  sam« 
period  the  preceding  year.  A  greater  decrease  in  the  importation 
might  have  been  expected,  in  consequence  of  the  ruinous  state  of 
Spain  and  of  her  flocks,  and  also  in  consequence  of  die  greater 
part  of  the  country  being  tlien  in  possession  of  the  French.  I  am 
infoni\ed  also,  that  very  little  wool  remains  in  those  shipping  ports 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  which  are  now  open  to  us.  The  quantity 
of  Spanish  wool  in  this  country  must  be  considerably  decreased, 
as  in  Aprii  last  the  demand  for  broad-cloths,  in  every  part  of 
Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  Wiltshire,  was  greater  than 
has  been  known  ;  and  it  is  supposed  the  present  consumption  ex- 
ceeds the  importation.  Every  hand  is  now  employed,  and  roaniy  of 
them  both  day  and  night.  Many  of  the  great  manufacturers  work 
up  from  thirty  to  forty  bags,  and  upwards,  of  Spamsh  wool  per 
week,  and  could  employ  double  dieir  present  number  of  hands  if 
they  could  be  procured. 

Since  the  Bristol  fair,  last  September,  Spanish  wools  advaliced 
from  Is.  6d.  to  S9.  per  lb.  There  has  been  some  decline  in  the 
price,  but  at  Bristol,  July  I6,  1812,  the  prices  were — 

Prime  Leonesas  from  Qs.  Od.  to  9^.  6dL 

Prime  Segovias  -        -        7s.  6d.  to  Ss.  6d. 

Prime  Sorias  -        -         6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d. 

The  increase  of  price  and  of  consumption,  and  the  decrease  of 
importation,  must  necessarily  raise  the  value  of  fine  English  wool : 
but  the  above  are  the  prices  of  the  prime  sorts.  It  is  the  unlimited 
importation  of  inferior  wools  that  will  discourage  the  growth,  and 
will  ultimately  prove  ruinous  to  English  fine  wods,  if  not  protected 
by  an  import  duty.  The  growth  of  wool  in  England  actually  ex- 
ceeds the  demand^  and  is  more  than  is  likely  lo  be  wanted  in  any 
state  of  our  trade ;  at  least  so  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  return,  or  a 
reasonable  price  to  the  grower.  Wool  is  the  only  article  which  i$ 
prohibited  from  seeking  anothei*  market  in  the  case  of  a  redun* 
dancy,  and  nothing  can  be  moreimjust,  or  calls  more  loudly  for  re» 
dress,  than  the  unprincipled  measure  of  suffering  an  article  to  comf 
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from  every  part  of  the  world,  free  of  all  dv^tj,  in  competition  witli 
the  wool  of  tliis  country,  so  taxed  and  tytbed.  Our  wool  labors 
even  under  what  it  wor? e  than  a  maximum,  and  is  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  debase  the  price.  Every  pritt* 
ciple  of  policy  and  of  justice  requires  that  an  import  duty  should 
be  laid  on  foreign  wool,  by  which  our  revenue  would  be  con- 
siderably benefitted,  and  the  growth  of  fine  wool,  which  h&s  with 
so  much  spirit  been  lately  promoted  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
would  be  permanendy  established.  It  may  be  necessary  that  every 
county  should  address  the  Legislature,  and  if  relief  cannot  be  ob* 
tained,  we  must  diminish  our  flocks,  or  relinquish  the  growth  of 
fine.  wool. 

In  respect  to  the  demand  for  our  woollen  manufiictures^  on 
which  the  value  of  wool  must  necessarily  depend,  there  is  no 
ground  for  apprehension.  The  home  market  is  greatly  increased, 
and  on  that  we  may  rely ;  and  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  it  is  comparatively  not  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  o6r  manufactures  that  goes  to  foreign  countries.  But  so  much 
has  been  said  in  respect  to  the  decline  of  trade,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent reduced  demand  for  mpooI  and  woollens,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  enter  into  some  details,  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  those  sug- 
gestions. 

First,  as  to  our  general  trade.  The  real  value  of  exports  from 
Great  Britain  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  average  of  three  years 
ending  1807,  inclusive,  was  ...    51,540,^24/. 

Average  of  four  years  ending  1811  inclusive  -    55,657,372/. 

So  that  our  general  exports  have  increased  upwards  of  4,000,(XX)/. 
on  an  average,  above  the  years  preceding  the  operation  of  the  Bri- 
tish Orders  in  Council  and  American  Non-importation  and  Em- 
bargo Laws,  to  which  the  supposed  declining  trade  has  been  so 
clamorously  and  so  falsely  imputed.  The  trade  to  certain  coun- 
tries has  declined  by  the  change  of  its  direction.  The  Act  fdr  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade,'  the  American  Non-importation 
Act,  the  Berlin  Decree,  and  the  Orders  in  Council,  which  block- 
aded the  coast  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest,  both  inclusive,  took  place  in 
1806;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  best  measure  of  Lord  Gren- 

*  By  which  the  exports  to  Africa  declined  from  1,]  56,000/.  io  1S05 ;  to  409,0751, 
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ville'is  admiDistratibn^  the  retaliatdrv  Order  in  Counicil^  dated  the 
7th  of  January  (fr6ni  whence  sprang  the  other  Orders^)  the  Milan 
Decree^  the  American  Embargoj  and  th^  war  with  Russia;  all 
these  took  place  in  the  year  1807,  and  necessarily  produced  great 
variation  in  our  tradei*  The  exports  in  1805  and  1806^  which  were 
very  greats  on  an  average  of  the  twd  years  5^,069,0061^ ;  on  an 
average  of  die  two  following  years,  viz.  1807  and  1808,  declined 
l,84l2,  803/.  But  on  an  average  of  'the  two  foQo\(ring  years^  1809 
and  1810,  they  amounted  to  64^360,060/.  amply  making  up  for  the 
decline  of  the  two  preceding  ye&rs,  and  also  of  the  subsequent  year 
1811,  when  the  exports  fell  to  43,939>620/.  a  very  natural  decrease^ 
arising  from  the  excess  of  preceding  exports.  Thus,  notwith- 
standing all  the  impediments  and  adverse  efforts  of  the  enemy,  the 
commerce  of  the  British  Empire,  on  averages  compared  with  any 
former  period,  has  not  suffered,  but  has  considerably  increased. 

The  powers  of  production  in  the  British  Empire  are  at  present 
so  great  and  so  extensive,  that  demand  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with 
them.  Our  commerce  in  1809  ttnd.  1810  was  greater  than  ever  it 
had  been;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  after  extraordinary  produc- 
tion and  exportation,  foreign  markets  should  be  glutted,  and  that 
the  subsequent  year  (1811)  should  fall  shorty  in  some  proportion^ 
to  the  extraordinary  excess  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

So  far  relates  to  the  general  trade  of  the  country ;  but  the  great 
complaint  has  been  the  failure  of  the  exportation  of  British  manu- 
factures to  the  American  States.  Perhaps  the  public  has  never 
been  more  completely  imposed  on,  nor  a  greater  proportion  of  it 
more  completely  duped,  than  it  has  been  by  the  ill-founded  clamor 
so  diligently  and  mischievously  fomented  against  the  Orders  in 
Council, 

The  real  value  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Ameri- 
can States,  previously  to  the  American  Non-importation  and.  Em- 
bargo Laws,  and  to  the  British  Orders  in  Council-— average  of 
threeyears,  ending  1807  inclusive  *  -        ;f  12,136,811 

And  to  all  other  parts  of  America^  including  the 

British  and  Foreign  West  Indies        -  -     .      10,599^^14 
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Total  for  the  whole  of  America        •  •        £2&;iS6,^i5 
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TIm  real  value  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
caa  Staica,  average  of  four  years^  ending  1811  inclusive*  duriQg; 
vrkick  period  die  British  Orders  in  Council  and  American  Non* 
importation  and  Embargo  Laws  were  in  operation  £6,4£4fi69 
And  to  alt  odier  parts  of  America,  including  the 

British  and  Foreign  West  Indies  ^  •>        17,13S|J»$$ 


Malang  a  total  for  the  whole  of  America  «      £^3,997^19 

In  the  latter  period,  therefore,  the  deficiency  in  the  direct  ex* 
ports  to  the  American  States  was  more  than  compensated  by  an 
increased  exportation  to  other  parts  of  America;  by  which  it  would 
appear  tiiat,  during  the  first-mentioned  period,  the  goods  exported 
from  hence  in  American  vessels  were  by  no  means  entirely  carried 
to  the  American  States,  forr  the  consumption  of  those  Stat^s^  but 
diat  a  lai^e  proportion  of  them  must  have  been  conveyed  by  the 
Americans  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America ;  which  we  have 
ourselves  since  supplied  directly  in  British  ships;  and  that  anequir 
valent  proportion  of  the  exports  to  the  British  N(Hth- American 
Colonies  and  the  West  Indies,  must,  in  the  latter  period,  have  in^ 
directly  found  their  way  into  the  American  States,  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  direct  importations  there.  Ireland,  which  has  so 
advantageous  a  trade  with  this  country,  imports  annually  from  hence 
manufiictttres  and  produce  to  the  amount  of  7fiO0flO0l*  and  up* 
wards,  which  is  probably  full  as  much  as  was  ever  actually  con- 
sumed within  the  American  States. 

Our  trade  to  the  continent  of  Europe  has  heretofore  been  much 
greater  than  it  ever  has  been  to  the  American  States,  and  as  the 
French  Decrees  exclude  all  British  manufactures  and  produce  from 
every  part  of  the  world  under  die  influence  of  France,  tho  manu- 
factures formerly  sent  to  those  were  in  great  part  thrown  upon  the 
home  and  American  markets,  by  which  both  would  have  been  over- 
stocked,  even  if  the  American  non-intercourse  had  never  taken 
place. 

The  [Mincipal  compl^nts  came  from  the  manufecturera  of  Bir- 
mingham, many  of  whom  having  been  excluded  by  those  decrees 
from  the*continental  market,  turned  lo  the  AmericMi  trade,  and 
having  limited  themselves  to  that  trade  only,  and  an  immense 
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quoBtity  of  Birmui^iam  manufactures  kaviiig  been  sent  there  in 
1810,  those  houses,  whose  trade  was  limited,  of  courssr  soffnvd 
on  the  American  ports  being  shut.  Several  respectable  persons 
who  were  examined  before  the  House  of  Lords  said  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  6f  raachinerj  and  other  inproTe- 
ments,  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  have,  within  a  short  timeji 
more  than  doubled,  and  that  the  great,  unusual,  and  unnatural 
amount  of  business  in  1809  and  1810,  and  the  great  accumulation 
of  impediments  in  the  disposal  of  the  commodities,  acting  all  at  once 
in  October  1810;  trade  was  greatly  depressed.  Similar  continent 
lal  manufactures  have  interfered,  and  are  preferred  and  substituted 
HI  many  instances,  particularly  in  the  late  French,  and  also  in  the 
l^panish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  And 
as  long  as  die  American  States  have  access,  contrary  to  all  sound 
principle,  to  our  East  and  West  India  possessions,  they  will  supply 
them  widi  contraband  goods ;  and  when  the  Continent  is  open  to 
the  American  States,  they  must  take  in  payment  continental  pro'^ 
ductions  and  manufactures,  far  exceeding  their  own  consumption, 
and  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  forcing  a  sale  for  them  in  foreign 
markets.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore.  Great  Britain  will 
not  only  find  a  very  disadvantageous  competition  in  such  markets, 
but  in  those  also  of  which  she^ought  to  jiave  the  exclusive  supply. 

Misrepresentation  and  misapprehension  have  seldom  had  greater 
effect, than  in  respect  to  the  Orders  in  Council.  Real  distresses, 
arisii^  from  different  causes,  were  exaggerated,  and  represented  to 
be  general,  when  only  certain  classes  of  maoufacturers  were  in 
want  of  work.  Yet  every  distress,  every  riot  and  outrageous  pro^ 
ceeding;  arising  from  whatever  cause,  were  imputed  to  those  Or- 
ders ;  those  just  and  necessary  retaliatory  measures,  without  which 
not  onlV  France"  and  all  the  countries  under  her  influence,  but  also 
the  whole  of  our  foreign  possessions  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
would  have  been  supplied  with  the  manufactures  and  produce  of 
hostile  countries  by  American  shipping,  creating  a  most  dangerous 
competition  with  British  manufactures.  And  let  it  not  be  forgot* 
ten,  &at  our  inestimable  carrying  trade,  mfhich  was  almost  lost  by 
the  admission  of  neutral  shipping,  has  been  in  a  great  d^ee  re^ 
stored  by  the  operation  of  the  Orders  in  Council !  1 ! 

Our  Navigation  Laws  were  in  part  suf^pended,  with  the  view  of 
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exporting  the  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  by'  means  of 
licenses,  and  the  licenses  obviated,  in  a  considerable  degree^  the' 
obstructions  created  by  the  French  Decrees  to  the  admittance  of 
our  manufactures. 

Without  those  licenses,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  all  the 
countries  under  the  influence  of  France,  being  hostile,  our  exports 
to  those  parts  would  have  been  extremely  limited  or  subject  to 
great  difficulty  and  loss.  If  the  Orders  in  Council  had  not  taken 
place,  our  enemies  would  have  been  supplied  with  raw  materials 
and  with  articles  of  every  description ;  and  while  ^AezV  manufactures 
and  produce  would  have  been  sent  to  all  parts  by  neutral  shipping, 
we  should  have  been  shut  out  from  the  Continent.  As  produce 
can  be  raised  much  cheaper  in  the  foreign  than  in  the  British  West 
India  colonies,  the  countries  under  the  control  of  France  would  be 
supplied  in  American  shipping,  navigating  at  peace  freights  and 
peace  insurances,  at  a  much  lower  rate,  and  in  exchange  for  their 
own  manufactures;  and  of  course  no  colonial  produce  would  be  re- 
ceived on  the  Continent  from  hence.  The  West  India  trade  was 
extremely  depressed  in  1806  and  1807,  in  consequence  of  the 
foreign  markets  being  supplied  by  neutrals  ;  and  the  latest  accounts 
from  the  Havannah  state  that  the  Amencans  take  off  their  sugars 
at  good  prices,  and  have  filled  their  markets  with  French  manu- 
factures. 

Our  retaliatory  measures  have  reduced  the  Continent  to  the 
greatest  distress,  insomuch  that  the  French  Decrees  would  have 
been  revoked,  if  a  mischievous  and  groundless  clamor  had  not 
encouraged  their  continuance.  But  the  repepi  of  the  Orders  in 
Council,  while  the  enemy  will  observe  neither  tieaty  nor  restriction, 
M  ould  give  effect  to  all  the  measures  of  France,  in  favor  of  her 
own  commerce,  and  to  the  detriment  of  ours ;  and  all  colonial 
produce  would  be  supplied  by  neutral  shipping. 

The  Non-importation,  the  Non-intercourse,  and  Embargoes, 
have  occasioned  the  greatest  distress  ahd  baukruptcies  in  the 
American  States.  The  produce  of  that  country^  which  would 
meet  a  ready  sale  in  this,  cannot  find  a  market,  nor  could  they 
obtain  payment  for  the  flour  sent  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  except  by 
bills  on  England  from  British  Commissaries  in  those  countries  $ 
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and  exchange  is  so  much  agahist  the  American  States^  that  their 
export  trade  to  Europe  must  soon  cease.  One  great  advantage 
arising  frolb  exchange  being  so  unfavorable  to  the  American  States 
is,  that  the  American  debt  to  this  country  has  been  in  great  part 
liquidated.  American  exports  to  France  in  1804  are  stated  at  ten 
millions  sterling,  but,  being  checked  by  our  Orders  in  Council^ 
they  were  reduced  in  1810  to  ^000,000. 

The  evidence  of  the  most  respectable  persons,  and  petitions 
from  the  most  considerable  houses  in  the  city,  and  of  the  oldest 
establishments,  and  signed  by  a  great  number  of  the  principal 
merchants,  ship-owners,  and  traders,  support  and  maintain  these 
opinions  respecting  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  express  a  belief 
that  the  great  body  .of  merchants  of  the  United  Kingdom  entertain 
the  same.  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that,  so  atrocious  has  been  the 
conduct  of  the  perpetrators  and  abettors  of  the  late  disgraceful* 
transactions  in  the  disturbed  counties,  that  they  have  endeavoured^ 
by  a  system  of  terror  and  of  assassination,  to  prevent  respect- 
able men,  at  the  head  of  great  establishments,  from  coming 
forward  and  giving  evidence ;  and,  to  my  knowledge,  th^y  have 
succeeded  in  several  instances ;  and  five  chiefs  of  manufacturing 
establishments,  whom  they  considered  as  unfriendly  to  them,  have 
been  assassinated.  But  the  promoters  of  the  clamor  against  the 
Orders  in  Council  argue  as  if  the  British  Government  were  the 
aggressor  in  the  dispute  with  America.  Yet  the  American 
Non-importation  Act  was  passed  in  April,  1806,  with  the  view  of 
obliging  Great  Britain  to  abandon  the  right  of  search.  This 
happened  fifteen  months  before  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeak,  and 
before  any  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  of  which  they  complain,  were 
meditated.  Nor  have  these  Orders  at  any  time  been  the  only 
object  of  American  complaint.  The  Orders  in  Council  issued  by 
the  short  Administration  of  1806,  and  during  Mr.  Perceval's 
Administration,  were  consequent  to  the  French  Decrees,  andibr 
the  purpose  of  compelling  the  enemy  to  revoke  those  Decrees, 
which  had  for  object  the  exclusion  of  all  British  manufactures  and 
produce  from  every  part  of  the  world  under  the  influence  of 
^France ;  and  which  were  enforced  in  the  most  savage  manner — 
by  forfeiture,  branding,  and  ten  years'  hard  labor. 
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I  have  entered  into  detaiii  vfhkh,  perhajis,  tiiajr  appear  foreign 
to  the  subject;  but  it  is  essential  to  remove  misapprehensions^ 
•ad  to  prevent  manufacturers  from  being  misled  by  fallacious 
accounts  of  the  state  of  commerce ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  essential  to 
p<nnt  die  attention  of  those  concerned  to  plain  and  simple  specur 
lationsy  which  M^ill  best  tend  to  their  interests,  and  are  widiin  our 
control.  I  wish  to  show  that  those  interests  are  comparatively 
little  affected  by  Uie  circumstances  that  have  been  so  clamorously 
pnessed  upon  their  attention,  and  that  the  value  of  their  commodi«- 
ties  is,  by  no  roeans^  so  dependent  on  the  export  trade  to  foreign 
countries  as  is  generally  imagined :  it  is  essential  also  that  our  com*- 
tnerdd  resources  should  be  known,  and  how  far  and  how  little  die 
manu&cturers  of  this  country  are  dependent  on  a  direct  trade  widi 
tbe  American  States. 

I  wish  to  point  out  the  real  state  of  the  dispute  with  those  States, 
^nd  to  prevent  the  public  from  being  dismayed  by  false  and  mis* 
<faievous  suggestions,  in  case  that  perverse  and  Frenchified  party 
(by  no  means  the  most  respectable  nor  most  numerous  part  of  those 
Scales)  riiould  continue  hostile,  and  that  our  concessions  should  be 
rejected.  I  wish  it  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  clamors  for 
concession  to  the  American  States  cannot  benefit  our  trade  geaer 
f  aUy,  but  must  and  do  encourage  those  States  to  persevere  in  dieir 
#xtravagant  claims,  which,  if  conceded,  the  most  essential  political 
interests  will  be  sacrificed  for  uncertain,  or  at  best  transitory,  zd^ 
vantages.  The  highly  mischievous  concessions  of  the  most  precious" 
interests  by  the  treaty  of  1704,  though  possibly  only  temporaiy, 
should  not  for  a  moment,  nor  under  any  circumstances,  have  been 
granted. 

The  sure  and  highly  improving  market  of  die  British  empire  is 
alone  sufficient  to  employ  a  vast  number  of  manu&cturers,  and  to 
consume  infinitely  the  greater  part  of  our  mano&ctures.  lliis, 
generally  called  the  home  in  contradistinction  to  foreign  markets, 
includes  1iot  only  England,  Scotland^  and  Ireland,  but  also  our 
Colonies  in  North  America ;  the  whole  of  the  West  ladies  now  in 
our  possesion ;  the  East  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gibr 
raltar,  Malta^  and  all  places  now  occupied  by  us ;   which  contain. 
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fts  I  tonceive,  nearly  30,000^000  of  inhabitenU,*  exclusive  of  In- 
diaiis.  But  were  we  to  place  any  confidence  in  tbe  ^fedainattoni 
we  have  lately  heard,  it  would  seem  that  the  supply  of  dw  few  mil^ 
licms,  not  very  opulent,  scattered  over  tbe  comparafCively  thinly 
inhabited  country  of  the  American  States,  was  of  more  consequence 
than  this  home  market,  which  we  might  completely  command* 
Those  who  are  so  apprehensive  of  the  loss  of  die  American  marked 
may  recollect,  that  during  the  rebellion,  and  the  most  acrimonious 
part  of  it,  the  Provinces  were  supplied  wiA  Britiidi  manufactures 
in  preference  to  those  of  their  great  ally  and  protector  Fianoei 
which  were  most  eagerly  pressed  upon  them.  Yet  America  never 
did  nor  ever  will  take  from  us  any  article  with  which  she  can 
possibly  supply  herself^  nor  any  article  which  she  can  procure 
better  or  cheaper  from  other  countries,  but  she  will  continue  ^to 
take  from  us  such  merchandize  and  manufactures  as  are  neoessary 
for  herself,  and  for  her  foreign  commerce. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  my  observations  in  favor  of 
the  home  market,  imply  an  opinion  that  our  foreign  trade  will 
generally  decrease ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  it  will  greatly 
increase :  and  even  if  the  demand  for  British  manufactures,  from 
Ae  American  States,  should  decline,  I  am  p^fectly  satbfied  Ant 
our  commerce  with  South  America,  whose  ports  are  not  likely 
again  to  be  shut  against  us,  will  most  amply  compensate,  Oor 
merchants  have  been  discouraged  because  their  first  and  immense 
shipments  for  Buenos  Ayres  did  not  meet  a  ready  market*  But 
merchandize,  emptied  indiscriminately  from  all  our  warehouses^ 
was  ill  assorted  for  the  country ;  tbe  vast  regions  usually  supplied 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  being  in  a  state  of  the  most<lestrttctive  war* 
Us^^  and  hostile  to  the  capital,  the  consumption  of  our  manufac* 

*  Great  Britaiiv  Guernsey,  jQney,&c.  ....  14,000,000 

Ireland       -       .       •       *      ,• ,4,500,000 

The  two  Canadas,  Prince  Edwards,  Cape  Breton,  Newfoundland, 

New  Brtiniiwick,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.  -       -       .  2,000,000 

The  wliele  of  Uie  West  Indies  now  in  our  posMMioe,  incHidinit 

Fren<^  Dirtch,  and  Danish  3,500,000 

Gibraltar,  Sicily^  Malta,  and  the  East  Indies,  including  Java,  the 

Isle  of  France,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.  -        •  6,000,000 

30,000,000 
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turea  was  confined  to  the  population  of  the  city.  Neither  the 
merchants  of  Chili  nor  Lima  could  venture  to  come  with  their 
mules  laden  with'  dollars  to  purchase,  nor  were  there  any  means  of 
supplying  the  interior:  we  may  be  assured  that  an  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  will  give  rise  to  new  wants  in  that  extensive, 
country,  and  we  find  that  the  Sputh  American  market  is  now  be- 
coming profitable  to  the  regular  merchant. 

The  complaints  of  the  manufacturers  of  iron  and  Birmingham 
wares  have  been  the  loudest,  and  the  distress  of  those  who  had  not 
full  employment,  especially  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  is  greatly  to  be 
lamented.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  di^cpntent  in  some  districts  arose  from  the  reduction 
of  wages,  extravagantly  raised  by  eager  speculation  for  the 
South  American,  as  well  as  the  Mediterranean  and  other  markets, 
that  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  idle  two  or  three  days  in  the 
week;  which  reduction^  unfortunately  happening  at  the  time  of 
the  extraordinary  high  price  of  bread,  occasioned  the  distress  to  be 
severely  felt*  But  the  want  of  emplpyment  should  be.imputed  to 
the  French  Decreies,  and  to  thiB  increase  of  the  manufactures  beyond 
demand,  rather  than  to  the  Orders  in  Council ;  and  it  should  be 
observed  that  foreign  markets  have  b^en  glutted,  and  manufactures 
greatly  distressed,  long  before  Orders  in  Council  were  ever  thought 
of,  and  in  times  of  tranquillity .  . 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  the  prohibition  of  British  Goods 
on  the  continent  had  thrown  a  greater  quantity  of  our  manufactures 
than  ever  went  to  the  American  States  upon  the  Home  and  Ameri-r 
can  markets ;  and  that  those  tr^ders^  who  bad  transferred  and  limited 
their  dealings  to  die  American  States  alone,  found  a  large  quantity 
of  manufactures  on  their  hands  when  the  American  ports  were  shut 
against  them.  But  it  is  clear,  that  in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  ^nd  other  improvements,  and  by  our  eager  desire 
to  speculate  wherever  we  have  the  least  opening,  we  have  over- 
stocked or  surpassed  the  deman(),  particularly  in  the  manu^factures 
of  iron  and  Birmingham  articles,  which  have  increased  so  wonder- 
fully  as  to  have  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  five  years  :  and 
fsp  great  also  is  the  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  cottons^  that 
were  we  at  peace  >yith  all  the  world,  1  am  convinced  we  have  over- 
done the  market  in  those  manufactures ;  and  in  order  that  we  may 
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be  1^8  liable  to  be  imposed  on  or  misled^  we  should  prepare  our^ 
selves,  in  die  cuse  of  peace,  to  expect  that  the  foreign  demand  for 
some  of  our  manufactures,  in  consequence  of  the  competition 
M'hich  would  then  take  place,  instead  of  in.creasii^  might  con- 
siderably decrease;  nor  should  we  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
certain  iron  manufactures  of  the  continent  are  preferred  as  cheaper 
and  stronger,  in  several  of  the  markets  we  frequent;  and  that  great 
efforts  have  been  made  in  the  American  States  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron. 

I  should  be  extremely  sorry  if  this  observation  could  be  imputed 
to  any  indifference  on  my  part  towards  the  iron  manufacture.; 
there  certainly  is  not  a  more  hearty  well-wisher  to  that  trade  than  I 
am:  it  has  circumstances  to  recommend  it  beyond  all  others;  it  is 
all  labor,  from  the  taking  the  ore  out  of  the  earth  to  the  finishing 
of  the  spring  of  a  watch,  in  which  ^tate  it  is  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  any  inetal  whatever.  But  there  can  be  i^o  doubt  of  its  con* 
tinning  to  fiorish;  it  does  not  depend  merely  on  fashion,  nor  on 
foreign  markets ;  the  British  En^pire  will  always  require  an  im- 
mense supply. 

The  want  of  confidence  which  has  prevailed  ;  the  distrust  arising 
from  bankruptcies ;  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  Report  of  the  Bul- 
lion Committee ;  and  the  hostile  conduct  of  the  American  States ; 
operating  together— bankers  and  others  could  not  venture  to  accom- 
modate the  master  manufacturers  and  persons  engaged  in  trade  ^s 
heretofore.  This  want  of  confidence,  in  many  instances,  prevented 
the  master  manufacturers  from  giving  full  employment  to  their 
workmep,  rather  tlian  tho  want  of  orders ;  and  many  thought  it 
prudent  to  disipiss  a  number  of  their  hands,  not  because  they  had 
no  orders,  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  ippney  to 
execute  orders  for  which  they  would  not  be  paid  for  many  months. 

The  complaints,  as  to  the  decline  of  the  Woollen  trade  in  York- 
shire, may  be  answered  by  a  comparison  pf  the  average  exports  of 
Woollens  at  different  periods. 

The    average    valpe  of    five  years,  ending  the  5  th  of  January, 

1776,  -  -  -  -  i*4,350,941. 

Average  of  five  years,  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1789,  ^3,544,1 16. 

Average  of  five  years,  ending  the  5tfi  of  January,  1812,  .£5,158,338. 

The  export  in  1811   was  ^4,376,000,  considerably  below  the 
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•two  preceding  years ^f  extraordinary  exports,  but  exceeding  die 
average  exports  of  fiye  years  previously  to  the  American  War,  and 
of  the  five  years  preceding  the  French  Revolution.  And  I  le^uti 
•iironi  the  Custom-House  that  the  exports  of  Woollens  this  year  will 
not  be  short  of  any  former  year, 

T^e  conditional  revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Council  has  oo> 
casioned  a  very  great  advance  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on 
€oars«  goods,  and  even  on  those  of  rather  higher  prices ;  but  mid- 
dle priced  and  superfine  cloths  have  not  experienced  much  change. 
Cloths  under  5s.  per  yard  Ure  in  greater  demand  than  ihose  from 
'5s.  to  10».  per  yard. 

We  have  no  returns  of  the  quantity  of  Woollens  manufactured, 
except  those  that  are  milled  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
iwhicfa  is  %  very  small  part  of  the  whole  of  our  manufacture  of 
Woollens. 

Oh  an  average  of  five  years,  ending  the  5th  of  yards, 

Aprils  1776,  the  amount  was       -           -  5,369,518 

On  the  average  of  five  years,  ending  the  fifth  of 

April,  1789,            ...          -  8,644,7 16 

On  an  average  of  five  years,  ending  the  5th  of 

April,  1812,                -          -        .        -  14,718,825 

So  that  on  an  average  there  is  a  great  increase  of  milled  cloth ; 
9nd  taking  even  the  year  1811,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  year 
when  the  manufacture  had  greatly  declined,  we  find  that  it  exceeded 
the  quantity  milled  in  1802,  a  year  of  peace,  by  561,293  yards. 

These  returns  are  made  to  Pontefract  Easter  Session,  and  the 
gentleman  who  makes  them  has  just  now  communicated  that  there 
is  a  great  increase  of  cloth  milled  in  the  quarter  endipg  the  25th  of 
last  month,  which  must  have  been  manufactured  previously  to  the 
suspension  of  the  Orders  in  Council. 

The  introduction  of  Spanish  Sheep  into  the  United  Kingdom  is 
a  subject  of  such  great  importance,  that  it  claims  some  observation. 
Their  reputation  has  suddenly  fallen,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  happened  on  sufficient  ground  or  trial.     The  good  opinion  I 
^  had  formed  of  that  breed  was,  however,  'very  much  checked  on 

hearing  that  a  person  of  respectability,  real  patriotism,  and  liberal 
attention  to  the  rural  economy  of  the  British  Empire,   and,  I  may 
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«dd,  of  knowledge  of  die  subject, — I  mean  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk^ 
had  declared  himself  unfavorable  to  the  Spanish  breed.  I  un^ 
derstand  die  objection  is  entirely  to  the  carcase ;  for  the  superiority 
of  the  wool  over  the  English  fine  wools  cannot  be  doubted.  But 
Mr.Tdlet,  Mr.  Tharp,  Mr.  Webb  Hall,  Mr.  Birkbeck,  Mr. 
Lucas,  and  others,  who  have  entered  deeply  into  the  esperimeats, 
are  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  practicability  of  growing  superfine 
wool  in  these  kingdoms,  and  diat  the  value  of  the  breed  will  revive. 

The  Merino  wo(4  grown  in  this  country  is  now  very  readily  sold 
at  an  advanced  price,  and  great  encouragement  is  held  out  in 
future.  The  additional  quantity  of  wool  these  sheep  produce 
being  much  more  than  die  South  Down,  and  in  many  instances 
double  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  added  to  the  well-authenticated 
atatements  of  the  tendency  to  £sitten  equal  to  any  except  the  Lei- 
cester breed,  are  circumstances  strongly  in  their  favor. 

Mr.  Tbarp  observes,  that  the  high  crossed  wether^  bred  by  him^ 
and  exhibited  at  Lord  Somerville's  and  the  Merino  meeting,  gained 
both  prizes  for  wool  and  fatness.  As  to  the  sb^pe  of  the  sheep,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  intelligence  of  our  breeders  will,  by  cross* 
ing,  bring  it  to  that  form  we  deem  most  perfect. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  sheep  in  Spain,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
fiesh  of  the  fine  woolled  sheep  is  never  eaten  in  that  country. 
They  are  kept  merely  for  their  wool,  and  on  land  in  a  miserably 
bad  state,  without  any  care  about  their  feeding,  consequently  we 
cannot  be  surprised  if  their  flesh  is  bad.  It  is  the  case  in  all  warm 
countries  where  they  are  neglected ;  so  much  so,  that  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Italy,  where  there  is  no  attention  bestowed  upon 
them,  the  flesh  is  not  deemed  wholesome ;  while  in  Switzerland, 
where  the  pasture  is  favorable,  the  mutton  is  as  good  as  any  I  have 
eaten ;  but  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  flesh  of  sheep  of  the  Spanish 
breed,  the  grain  of  which  is  as  fine  as  any  we  are  acquainted  with, 
properly  fed  from  the  birth,  and  on  English  pasture,  will  not  prove 
excellent  meat.  It  is  not  a  fair  trial  to  attempt  to  fatten  those 
starved  animals,  landed  here  in  the  most  miserable  condition,  and 
which,  perhaps,  never  were  in  a  much  better  state :  but  at  my 
table,  the  first  crosses  of  South  Down  with  Spanish  have  not  been 
distinguished  from  the  whole  ^reed  of  the  former. 

The  importation  of  Spanish  sheep  has  much  decreased:  yet|  in 
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die  year  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1811,  781  were  imported 
into  Bristol.  « 

I  am  of  opinion  that  superfine  wool  will  be  in  much  greater  de- 
amnd  than  ever  it  has  been,  and  I  do  not  know  from  whence  an 
adequate  supply,  can  be  derived  hereafter.  Nor  does  it  appear  .to 
me  to  be  prudent  to  discourage  a  breed  of  sheep  becoming  every 
^y  more  necessary  to  the  country.  The  consideration  of  the  large 
Aums  which  might  be  saved  to  this  country,  by  raising  wool  equ^l 
in  quality  to  that  generally  imported,  should  induce  us  not  to  re- 
linqiush  haaitily  an  object  of  such  importance.  Tliirty  years'  at- 
tention to  the  subject  leads  me  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  practicable, 
amd  without  much  stronger  proofs  than  have  yet  come  to  my  know.- 
ledge,  I  conceive  that  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  stop  short 
m  a  pursuit  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  likely  to  answer  exr 
tremely  well  to  those  who  persevere.  The  fleece  alone  of  these 
.sheep  is  often  worth  more  than  both  fleece  and  carcase  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  sheep  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  policy  of 
our  enemy  is  far  diflerent  from  that  of- abandoning  the  establish- 
ment of  Spanish. flocks  in  France ;  it  seems  to  be  one  of  his  objects 
to  make  that  country  the  emporium  for  superfine  Wool^. 

In  Ireland  the  growth  of  Spanish  wool  is  cultivated  with  great 
spirit,  sells  at  very  high  prices,  and  the  cloths  made  of  it  are  ex- 
cellefit.  The  public  sale  for  this  year  has  not  yet  taken,  place,  but 
the  Farming  Society  at  Dublin  has  in  store  between  6  and  7000 
fleeces  of  Merino,  and  Merino  and  South  Down  crosses,  and  some 
native  Wicklow,  for  which  very  good  prices  are  expected.  At  the 
sale  of  wool  at  the  Cork  Institution,  on  the  24th  of  last  months 
South  Down  sold  from  3^.  6d.  to  5s.  Sd*  per  lb.  (Mr*  Aldworth) ; 
Merino. from  7s.  5d,  to  105.  7c?.  per  lb.  (Mr.  Barry);  crosses  of 
Merino  from  ils,  \d.  to  7^.  7d.  per  lb.  (Lord  Doueraile.)  Bat 
bow  it  happens  that  the  value  of  the  same  kinds  of  wool  is  so  much 
depre^ed  iq  this  country^  the  first  in  the  world  for  the  woollen 
4[naiiu£acture,  while  they  obtain  such  an  encouraging  price  in 
Iceland,  where  the  manufacture  is  not  carried  to  a  great  extent,  is 
ineomprehensible,  and  such  a  mystery  as  cannot  easily  be  unravelled. 
In  Ireland  there  is  not  generally  a  middle  man,  in  that  trade,  her 
tween  the  grower,  and  the  manufacturer.  The  Irish  manufacturer 
ji^ay  have  some  partiality  for  the  produce  of  his  native  country^. and 
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ipay.  perhaps,  sometimes  have  gone  beyond  its  Take;  butit  li^^if«* 
ficuit  to  believe  that  at  repeated  sales  of  so  large  a  number  of 
fleeces  the  general  average  was  beyond  what  they  were  fairly  worth 
to  the  manufacturer.  If  worth  so  much  to  an  Irish^  why  not  to  an 
English  manufacturer?  Either  the  stapler  or  the  ipanufacturer 
takes  a  great  advantage !  Yet  of  all  'middle  men,  the  stapler  seems 
to  be  the  most  necessary ;  because,  if  the  manufacturer  buys  the 
wool  in  the  fleece^  he  purchases  parts  which  he  does  not  want ; 
and  though  the  South  Down  fleece  is  the  most  even,  yet  there  are 
parts  of  it  which  will  not  suit  any  one  kind  of  manufacture. 
.  From  12  to  15,000  Spanish  sheep  have  been  landed  in  North 
America ;  the  prices  of  the  rams  have  been  as  high  as  in  England, 
and  it  is  declared  that  the  imported  Merinos  are  very  hardy,  and 
bear  the  climate  (of  Connecticut)  better  than  the  native  sheep ; 
that  the  Iambs  are  strong,  and  only  covered  by  a  shed ;  that  the 
ewes  on  an  average  give  61bs.  and  the  rams  1  libs,  of  wool,  which 
sells  for  5s.  id.  per  lb.;  that  13  millions  of  pounds  of  wool  were 
shorn  in  the  American  States  in  1811 ;  and  that  17  millions  of 
yards  of  cloth  were  made  in  the  same  year,  and  sold  very  extrava* 
gantly,  from  seven  to  nine  dollars  per  yard ;  as  appears  from  the 
accounts  of  the  American  Societies  for  encouraging  Agriculture,  &c. 
But  I  am  informed  the  experiment,  in  respect  to  Spanish  sheep, 
does  not  prosper ;  and  the  specimens  of  cloth  1,  have  seen  were 
very  bad.  However,  English  wool  is  not  very  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  competition  of  that  article  grown  in  the  Northern  States, 
such  as  Connecticut,  &c.  where  the  snow  lies  four  or  five  months 
in  the  year :  at  least,  in  this  country,  we  could  not  afford  to  keep 
sheep  on  hay  for  such  a  length  of  time. 

The  spirited  and  intelligent  exertions  of  Mr.  Webb  Hall,  of 
Sneyd  Park,  near  Bristol,  must  tend  essentially  to  establish  au 
adequate  or  fair  price  for  wool  of  the  Spanish  breed  grown  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  has  erected  large  and  commodious  build- 
ings for  washing  and  sorting  wool ;  and  also  a  lambing-house 
capable  of  receiving  from  1500  to  2000  ewes  commodiously.  He 
washes  and  sorts  the  Merino  wool  according  to  the  Spanish 
method ;  and  the  iniporters  of  that  article  agree  in  opinion,  that 
jfio  wool,  coming  from  Spain,  is  so  well  sorted  and  prepared  as  at 
Mr.  Hairs.  The  want  of  this  method  of  washing,  sorting,  and 
preparing  the  Merino  wool  grown  in  England^  occasioned  great 
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]>riee  Mras  much  inferior  to  that  of  wool  of  the  same  quality  coming 
Aon  Spain. 

Mr.  Hall,  widk  his  usual  spirit,  eodearours  to  introduce  Aesame 
method  in  other  parts  of.  ibe  kingdom :  he  is  well  situated,  near 
Bristol,  which,  from  its  neighbourhood  to  die  clothing  counties, 
should  be  the  grand  mart  for  the  sale  of  superfine  wools. ' 

The  object  of  these  details  is,  to  give  such  a  view  to  our  foreign 
and  domestic  trade  in  wool  and  woollens,  as  may  enable  us  to 
judge  of  die  value  of  both.  I  shall  now  add  the  prices  given  aft 
the  late  fairs  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  Monmoudi, 
Ryeland  wool  sold  at  S«.  Sd.  per  lb.  At  Hereford,  the  price  was 
better;  the  common  Rydand  sold  from  %i.  \0d.  to  S$*  lid.  per 
lb. ;  Merino  crosses  from  3s.  Id.  to  5s.  0\d.  per  lb.  At  Ross 
fiur,  Ryeland  wool  sold  at  Ss.  i^d.  per  lb. ;  no  Spanish  or  Anglo^ 
Merino  wools  were  offered  for  sale.  In  Cheriiire,  wool  grown  on 
Delamere  Forest  has  been  sold  from  ^.  6d.  to  3s.  per  Ib^  Mr. 
Wilbraham  sold  at  25. 9^^.  per  lb.  part  mixed  Merino,  ^but  rather 
more  dian  five  parts  in  six  South  Down  wooL  One  half  mixed. 
Merino,  the  other  half  South  Down,  sold  at  3s.  6d.  per  lb.  An- 
other flock  of  mixed  Merinos  and  Ryeland,  with  a  few  fleeces  of 
real  Spanish,  at  4s.  6ef.  per  lb«    The  fleeces  average  4lb.  each. 

The  sale  of  wool  in  those  parts  had  been  slack,  and  the  buyers 
alledged  as  a  reason,^tliat  the  success  of  the  Allies  in  Spain  will  in- 
crease the  export  of  wool  to  this  country.  At  Colchester  fair. 
South  Dovm  sold  at  ^s.  3if.,  t$.Ad.j  and  2s.  6d.  per  lb.;  Mr. 
Western  sold  at  the  latter  price;  and  since  the  fair  it  has  been  sold 
at  2s.  6c2.  and  that  price  has  been  refused.  At  Thetford^  the  wool 
buyers,  as  usual,  were  not  disposed  to  buy  in  the  fair :  in  the  even- 
ing, some  was  sold  at  2s.  3<f.,  and  the  Merino  crosses  at  4s.  per  lb.; 
but  since  the  fair,  there  has  been  a  very  brisk  sale  of  the  best  South 
Down  at  2s.  6(2.  per  lb.  Mr.  Coke  refused  that  price.  The  most 
considerable  wool  growers  in  these  parts  keep  back  their  wool,  in 
expectation  that  the  speculation  for  the  American  market,  on  the 
suspension  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  will  raise  the  value  of  it; 
and  this  leaves  the  market  in  an  unsetded  state. 

*  Mr.  Hall  has  2000  ewes,  and  during  the  month  of  September  (1812)  he  sold 
Ms  sorted  wools  for  ^iOOO.  said  np  wards.  His  pore  MerinO|  washed^oa  tbe'back 
ef  the  shcicp,  obtained  from  5s.  to  6s.  6d.  per  ib. 
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1  BOW  come  to  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  my  bosiiieas ;  that  1% 
to  giv6  an  opiiuon  respectii^  the  value  of  oar  wooL  It  appeam 
from  the  Btattments  I  have  laid  before  you,  diat,  iiotmthstanding 
the  unprecedented,  adverse,  and  acnmonious  conduct  of  tbe  enemy, 
and  the  accumulation  of  difficulties  occurring  at  the  dame  time, 
the  general  trade  of  the  British  empire  has  prospered  beyond  ex* 
ample :  that  every  temporary  decline  of  trade,  in  particular  branchesf, 
and  to  particular  countiies,  has  been  most  amply  compensated  t^ 
a  great  increase  in  other  branches,  and  an  increase  of  exports  to 
other  countries ;  that,  however  the  variations  and  change  of  direc* 
tion  in  trade  may  for  a  lime  diminish  profits,  or  distress  individuals, 
such  are  the  energies  of  our  commercial  men,  that  new  chamela 
are  soon  sti^uck  out,  manufactures  are  varied,  and  new  ones 
adopted;  that  commerce  seems  readily  to  recover,  and  every  dirni* 
nution  of  export  is  fully  made  up  on  an  average  of  a  very  few 
years.  It  has  been  remarked  how  inconsiderable  a  proportion  o£ 
the  whole  of  our  manufactures  is  exported  to  foreign  parts ;  and 
that  the  want  of  employment  often  arises  from  an^  overstock  of 
particular  manufactures,  and  glutted  markets  abroad;  from  all 
which  we  may  draw  this  comfortable  conclusion,  that  we  are  not 
liable  to  be  essentially  hurt  by  the  machinations  of  the  enemy 
against  our  commerce,  and  that  we  have  little  to  fear  in  respect  to 
commerce,  except  from  party  spirit,  and  from  our  own  mistakes. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  admit  that  there  is  any  reason  for  a  reduced 
price  of  wool,  unless  it  may  be  that  the  market  is  overstocked 
With  the  article ;  but,  even  in  that  case,  we  cannot  put  the  price 
for  the  best  wool  below  what  has  been  given  almost  generally  in 
other  counties  for  South  Down  wool,  certainly  inferior  to  our  best. 
At  the  same  time  I  should  observe,  it  is  generally  said  that  specu- 
lations, ii»  conseqvenee  of  the  suspension  of  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, had. already  raA^ed. woollens  from  15  to  £0  percent. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Western,  of  Essex,  has  sold  at  Qs.  6d. 
per  lb. :  Mr.  Coke,  and  others,  have  refused  that  price.  Since 
Thetford  fair  there  has  been  a  brisk  sale  for  South  Down  at  Qs.  6d. 
per  lb. 

There  is  such  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  our  wool,  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  name  an  uniform  price ;  therefore,  after 
consultation  with  those  most  capable  of  judging,  ""my  opinion  is. 
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that  tbe  price  should  be  from  2$.  to  2^.  6^.  per  lb.;  wHch  puts  the 
lowest  price  at  Sd.  per  lb*  less  than  the  lowest  1  have  heard  of  at 
any  of  the  fairs.  And  1  am  clearly  of  opinion^  that  there  is  a  dif* 
ierence  of  at  least  6dL  per  lb*  between  our  best  and  our  worst 
neeces* 

I  must  add,  that  I  put  the  prices  so  low  in  consideration  of  the 
stock  of  foreign  wool  now  in  this  country ;  of  the  possible  effects 
of  the  late  bankruptcies ;  and  of  the  insulting  hostile  temper  of  a 
prevailing  party  in  the  American  States,  which  no  forbearance,  no 
concession,  will  conciliate ;  and  with  which,  if  we  longer  tempo* 
tize,  we  shall  deserve  all  the  consequences  of  want  of  firmness,, and 
of  that  conduct  which  alone  can  maintain  the  power  and  preserve 
the  safety  of  the  empire. 

N.B.  Since  the  fair^  a  considerable  quantity  of  inferior  wool 
has  been  sold  at  2s.  per  lb. ;  but  the  principal  wool  growers  seem 
determined  not  to  take  less  than  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  for  their  best  wool ; 
which  it  is  probable  they  will  obtain  when  the  real  state  of  our 
trade  is  well  understood* 


%*    His  Lordskip^s  Report  made  at   the  meeting  dt   Lewes 
Wool  Fair,  July  26,  181S>  tdll  be  inserted  in  No.  VIL 
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THOMAS  HOPE,  ESQ. 

HEREDITARY  GOVERNOR  AND  DIRECTOR 

OF  THE 

BMITISH  INSTITUTION 

^K  PROMOTING  THE 

FINE  ARTS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  Sfc.  *c. 

ON 

The  insufficiency  of  the  existing  establishments  for  promoting  the 
Fine  Arts^  towards  that  of  Architiscture  and  its  professors;  at- 
tempting to  show  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  pure  taste  ia 
that  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts^  and  with  some  faints  towards  its 
better  encouragement. 


By  JAMES  ELMES,  Architect. 

Late  Vice  President  of  the  London  Architectural  Society,  Author  of  a  Series 
of  Popular  Lectures  on  Civil  Architecture,  delivered  before  the  Mathemib- 
tical  Society  of  London^  &c.  &c. 
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LETTER 

To  THOMAS  HOPE,  Esq.  &c.  fee. 


SiRy 

To  you^  as  to  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  liberal  patrons  of 
the  British  Institution  for  promoting  the  fine  arts  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  to  one  of  the  best  Architectural  critics 
of  the  present  day,  and  as  a  munificent  patron  of  the  fine 
arts  in  general^  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  myself,  on 
a  most  important  subject,  intimately  connected  wit)>  the 
welfare  and  even  the  existence  of  those  arts  in  that  degree 
of  perfection,  to  which  every  lover  of  the  character  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation  would  wish  to  see  them  elevated. 

The  state  into  which  Architecture,  as  a  fine  art,  is  now 
declining,  cannot  have  escaped  your  penetrating  eye.  It 
has  foeeii  even  too  visible  in  the  annual  display  of  desig|[is  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architec- 
ture, but  far  more  apparent  in  the  meagre,  common-place 
erections,  copied  one  from  the  other  without  end,  with 
which  the  new  parts  of  London,'  and  other  cities  and 

■  The  shortness  of  the  building  leases,  granted  hy  the  proprietor  of  the 
soily  or  ground-landlord,  as  he  is  technically  called,  may  be  pleaded  as  some 
•xcuse  for  this  complaint^  which  must  vanish  on  investigatioDy  as  the  same 
quantity  of  materials  and  labor  expended  on  a  chaste  and  elegant  design 
would  produce  as  large  and  convenient  a  house  at  no  more  expense.  Thf 
remedy  is  easy,  the  ground-landlord  should  produce  a  design  for  theexte* 
rior,  and  make  it  a  part  of  ttie  conditions  of  letting,  that  such  external  design 
should  not  be  altered. 
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towns,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  have  swarmed,  For- 
tunately^  however,  for  the  architectural  credit  of  this  age, 
few  of  them  can  remain  as  testimonies  to  the  next. 

During  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  while  the  other  arts 
have  bfeen  rising  in  an  unexampled  mt^nner,  while  the  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  of  the  English  school  at  the  present  day 
far  exceed  their  progenitors.  Architecture  has  been  retro- 
grade !  At  least,  I  will  maintain  that  the  executed  Archie 
tecture  of  this  reign,  the  Anglo-Augustan  age  of  the  fine 
arts,  has  advanced  nothing  Dn,  nor  added  any  thing  to,  the 
magnificently  executed  designs  of  Inigo  Jone^,  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  others  from  one  to  two 
centuries  ago.  The  cause  of  this  melancholy  declension 
has  undoubtedly  arisen  from  the  want  of  discrimination  in. 
the  selection  of  abfe  artists,  and  a  misplaced  patimiage  of 
the  higher  orders  of  the  community.  You,  Sir,  are  one  of 
the  few,  who  can  distinguish  betwgen  an  artist  and  an  arti- 
san, and  who  would  not  suffer  your  carpenter  or  paper- 
hanger  to  usurp  the  province  of  your  architect.  Yet  this 
absurdity  is  daily  practised,  and  many  able  youn^  men, 
educated  to  feel  the  true  sublimity  of  tlieir  art,  are  obliged, 
for  want  of  this  discriminating  patronage,  to  have  their 
geniuses  tortured  in  making  fine  drawings  from  the  mise- 
rable centos  of  compositions  which  these  mechanics  call 
designs  ;  and  who,  with  that  obstinacy  which  is  the  surest 
companion  of  ignorance,  will  not  even  submit  to  those  ju- 
dicious amendments,  which  this  unnatural  inversion  of  situa- 
tion obliges  tlie  more  cultivated  mind  to  submit  to  his  bar- 
barous employers. 

An  artist,  in  my  estimation,  is  one  who  professes  find 
exercises  a  liberal  art ;  an  artisan,  one  who  foUowiif  and 
practises  a  mechanical  art.     The  mas^n^  the  bricklayer^  the 
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carpenter,  the  sqiith,  the  house-paintef,  &c.  are  artisans ; 
the  architect,  the  ppinter,  the  sculptor,  the  engraver,  &c. 
are  artist^.  The  indiscriminattng  mixture  of  the  artist  aiui 
the  artisan  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  tiie  decadence 
of  true  ttiste,  which  should  be  removed  as  a  deadly  fungus 
from  the  incumbered  stem  of  the  fine  arts.  Too  long 
have  artisans,  however  able  in  their  own  trades,  usurped 
the  titles  and  immunities  of  artists,  which  honorable  name 
should  scarcely  be  allowed  to  the  practisers  of  the  lower 
departments  of  the  fine  arts ;  by  how  much  less,  theq,  to 
those  artisans,  who  thus  so  shamelessly  assume  it.  To  re* 
move  one  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  improving  the 
national  taste  in  Architecture,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  fine 
arts,  the  builder  should  not  be  suffered  to  call  himself  an 
architect^  nor  should  the  sign  painter,  the  figure  caster  or 
plaisterer,  the  chair  sculptor  or  cabinet  msd^er,  the  paper 
hanger  or  wall  decorator,  be  suffered  to  call  themselves  ar- 
tists, and  usurp  the  provinces  of  mcNre  able  and  more  mo*^ 
destmen.  They  should  be  called  after  their  own  names, 
and  be  satisfied  with  that  certain  tradesmanlike  profit, 
which  is  the  sure  attendant  on  all  their  exertions.  Their 
employ  does  not  consist  of»  or  demand,  the  higher  energies 
of  the  human  mind:  their  proper  department,  and  the 
whole  of  their  mental  exertions^  consist  in  executing  the 
.conceptions,  the  designs  of  others ;  to  do  which  well  is  de* 
serving  of  praise  in  no  small  degree.  They  rarely  possess 
that  love,  that  high  enthusiasm,  that  s^timent  and  feeling 
for  the  true  sublime  and  beautiful  in  art ;  that  exquisite 
sensibility,  which  approaches  to  and  calls  in  the  aid  of 
poetry,  forming  a  brillitot  fancy,  endowed  witli  those  in-' 
describable  qualities  that  alone  constitute  the  artist. 

I  have  said,  that  the  cause  of  the  declension  of  real  ar- 
chitecture,  taste  and  knowledge,  arose  from  the  want  of. 
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'discriminatioft  and  patronage  in  thfe  higher  orders  of  the 
community— a  want  of  that  patronage  which  the  enlightened 
and  philosophical  President  of  our  Royal  Academy  admirably 
defines,  as  bdng  ^*  to  professional  merit  what  the  ocean  is 

to  the  earth,  the  great  source  from  whence  it  must  eva* 

be  refreshed,  and  without  whose  renovating  powers,  con- 
"  veyed  through  innumerable  channels,  every  thing  must 
"  become  dry,  and  all  productions  cease  to  exist."* 

But  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Architecture  should  so 
decline,  when  there  is  no  society  in  the  kingdom  for  its  en- 
couragement* or  the  instruction  of  students ;  and  no  tribu- 
nal to  e:xamine  and  invest  true  merit  with  the  grci^tiy  abused 
title  0^  architect 

I  shall  not  trouble  you^  Sir,  with  furthar  preface,  as  it  is  to 
iactSy  mere  than  to  arguments,  that  I  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention. To  prove  the  decline  of  true  taste  and  science  in 
Architecture,  I  shall  adduce  a  few  general  examples,  and 
then,  with  duesubmissioiny  propose  a  few  hints  towards  form^ 
ing  a  plan  for  a  due  encouragement  of  the  higher  branches 
of  that  art  which,  in  point  of  antiquity  and  utility,  must  be 
allowed  the  precedence  o£  her  (probably)  more  alluring 
sister  arts. 


*  Vid.  Mr.  Wesfs  Letter  to  the  Comraittjee  of  liie  Northern  Society  for 
promo tuig  the  Fine  Arts,  printed  in  "The  Artist,"  a  series  of  Essays 
by  'professional  men.    Edited  by  Prince  Hoare,  Esq. 

*  The  Royal  Academy  is  of  course  excepted,  but,  as  its  instructions  are 
<onfined  to  the  Lectures,  that  have  been  most  irregularly  delivered,  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  affording  a  serious  exception.  To  the  present  professor  of 
Architecture,  the  thanks  of  all  the  students  are  most  justly  due,  but  before 
his  time  who,  of  the  present  students,  can  remember  lectures  on  Ajchitec- 
t^e  in  the  Royal  Academy? 
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^^  But  for  the  builder's  art, 
^'  What  had  we  known  of  ages  long  since  gone  f 
'^  But  for  this  art,  where  now  had  sculpture  been, 
'^  Where  had  been  painting ;  or  the  poet^s  fame  ? 
*'  Bid  then  the  pillar  rise,  the  temple  spread 
*'  Around  its  fostering  roof  o'er  British  art, 
<'  Which  British  art,  to  British  glory  owes, 
**  Ye  great  protectors  of  Britannia's  fame 
"  Our  senators  and  patrons  of  the  arts.' 
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Palaces  and  splendid  mansions  require  pictorial  and  sculp^ 
tural  ornaments.  Without  architecture,  painting  and 
sculpture  had  not  existed.  Without  the  loggiae  of  the  Va-» 
tican,  RafFaelle  would  not  have  produced  his  immortal 
frescoes.  Without  the  Capella  Sistina  and  the  palace  at 
Florence,  Michael  Angelo  would  not  have  executed  his  no. 
iess  celebrated  Cartoon  of  Pisa,  his  fall  of  the  angels,  and 
his  last  judgment.  And  to  come  nearer  home,  without  the 
great  room  at  the  Adelphi,  Barry  V  incomparable  works  on 
human  culture  would  not  have  sprung  from  his  daring 
mind ;  and  without  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  that  immortal 
offer  of  Reynolds,  West,  Barry,  Hauffman,  Cipriani  and  N, 
Dance)  to  decorate  its  walls  gratuitously  with  hbtorical 
pictures  from  the  life  and  acts  of  St.  Paul,  would  not  have 
been  projected,  which  failed  only  through  the  bigotry  of  a 
Teirick. 

Between  three  and  four  years  ago,  I  obtained  the  opi^ 
nions  of  several  leading  architects  on  the  subject  on  which 
I  have  now  the  honor  of  addressing  you,  and  every  one 
coincided  with  my  views,     I  shall,   therefore,  take  the 


'  MS.  poem  on  Architecture,  called  Vicissitudes  of  Art,  or  the  progress  of 
Architecture,  by  the  author  of  this  Letter. 
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liberty  of  extracting  such  passages  from  their  commnnica^ 
tions  to  me  as  are  relevant  to  the  subject. 

I  shall  give  the  priority  to  our  present  able  professor  of 
Ardutecture,  who,  having  published  his  opinions/  I  feel  no 
hesitation  in  using  the  high  authority  of  his  name,  although 
from  the  others  beiilg  private  and  ^  confidential,  I  have  not 
taken  such  liberty. 

I  need  say  no  more,  Sir,  on  this  powerful  compages 
of  argument  and  reasoning,  than  fervently  to  hope  that 


'  In  a  letter  published  in  Mr.  Prince  Hoare*s  periodical  paper  called  th^ 
Artist. 

TftE  AflTIST.    No.  XIV.    Saturday,  June  IS,  ISOT.—To  The  Artist. 

MtHrum  ut  Mirum  incumbere/ama.  Jut* 

It  is  generally  felt  by  ^11  who  profess  the  science  of  Architecture  in  this 
country,  that  it  labors  under  very  considerable  disadvantages,  yet  I  have 
not  observed  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  causes  for  its  depres- 
sion, or  why  the  eminent  in  that  art  should  be  so  few. 

With  a  hope  of  inducing  some  attention  to  the  subject,  that  may  be  use- 
ful, I  venture  to  suggest  what  has  appeared  to  me  to  produce  this  depres- 
sion, and  the  want  of  enunence  in  the  professors. 

I  do  not  consider  the  present  disposition  of  the  community  favorable  to 
the  architect ;  as  an  artist,  strictly  so  considered,  he  is  not  sufficiently  em* 
ployed ;  his  profession  is  too  liable  to  the  assumption  of  persona  who  have 
no  claim  by  education,  or  ability ;  and  these  are  admitted  to  that  patronage 
without  which  the  architect  has  no  t hance  either  of  fame  or  emolument^ 
There  are  therefore  very- few  persons  solely  engaged  in  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  Architecture  ;  the  great  mass  of  Chose  whom  we  here  call  Architects, 
though  many  of  them  respectable  in  talents  as  Artists,  are  under  the  neces^ 
sity  of  combining  with  their  study  of  the.  science,  pursuits  not  strictly  ana- 
logous; and  are  in  consequence,  and  to  their  great  discouragement  and  mor- 
tification, assimilated  with  another  description  of  professional  men  called 
Surveyors ;  and  that  name  is  again  assumed  by  all  sorts  and  classes  of  build-^ 
ing  workmen,-and  others,  till  it  becomes  utterly  contemptible. 

These  are  amongst  the  principal  circumstances  which  operate  disadvan- 
tageousty  and  against  the  improvement  of  the  science ;  the  stock  from 
whence  the  bud  is  to  spring  is  contaminated,  and  tl^e  fruit  of  the  tree  is  acv 
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the  professor^s    ^^  strong  aad  marked  distinctiocis"  may 
speedily  take  place. 

I 

c^rdingly  of  an  ill  form,  and  without  flavor;  it  is  even  rendered  noxious^  and 
skould  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

The  painter  and  sculptor  rely  wholly  upon  their  own  individual  talents 
for  celebrity ;  but  the  architect,  when  become  eminently  superior  in  taste 
and  skill,  must  necessarily  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  ignorant  and 
unskilful  to  form  and  imbody  his  conceptions,  and  to  produce  that  which 
his  genius  has  planned.  Hence  he  is  always  liable  to  be  placed  in  situations 
that  will  render  his  ability  doubtful,  and  no  care  or  attention,  no  possible 
accuracy  of  delineation,  can  positively,  and  at  all  times,  secure  him  against 
the  consequences  of  the  necessity  he  is  under  thus  to  commit  himself.  This 
is  a  difEculty  peculiar  to  his  art,  and  absolutely  unavoidable;  and  if  he 
escapes  the  effects  of  ignorance  and  want  of  skill,  he  is  liable  to  other  evils 
resulting  from  the  same  necessity,  of  which  I  will  speak  hereafter. 

Let  us  trace  the  progress  of  the  architect,  from  his  first  advance,  to  that 
period  when  all  his  love  for  the  science  is  obliterated  and  his  zeal  destroyed 
by  the  combined  effect  of  the  circumstances  thus  generally  described. 
When  the  student  in  architecture  has  qualified  himself  in  the  best  manner 
our  public  institutions  afford,  when,  in  compliance  with  their  rules,  he  has 
spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  abroad,  in  the  study  of  wqrks  of  art 
and  magnificence,  which  by  general  consent  have  for  ages  been  considered  - 
the  most  approved  models,  whereby  a  knowledge  of  design  may  be  acquired 
and  the  taste  regulated ;  when,  added  to  this,  he  is  become  proficient  in  the 
construction  of  buildings,  he  considers  himself  as  having  a  claim  to  that  pa- 
tronage and  employ,  which  he  will  not  fail  to  seek  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  artist. 

At  his  very  entrance  into  the  practice  of  his  profession,  however  sanguine 
his  expectations  of  fame  and  competency,  he  cannot  fail  soon  to  perceive 
that  the  buildings  which  alone  will  afford  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
superior  talents  and  taste,  are  very  few,  that  jthere  are  for  them  numerous 
competitors,  and  that  place  and  office  preclude  him  in  many  instances. 
This,  however,  is  the  mortification  of  a  moment;  his  self-love  induces  him 
to  expect  at  no  distant  period  to  rival  all  his  contemporaries;  he  hopes  to 
succeed,  in  time,  those  who  now  fill  the  stations  which  are  the  object  of  his 
ambition. 

But  till  these  important  victories  are  gained,  he  walks  more  humbly  ia 
private  employ,  and  probably  is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  sort  of  demi- 
public  patronage  of  a  board,  or  committee,  appointed  by  the  legislature  to 
act  for  some  considerable  portion  of  the  community;  but  this  patronage, 
which  he  will  consider  as  highly  advantageous,  may  avail  only  to  produce 
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Anotiier  able  practitiorier  of  the  art  gives  me  as  hig  opi- 
nion that  ^^  if  instead  of  an  academy,  a  college  coold  be 
instituted  under  royal  sancticxiy  in  which  none  but  students 

the  first  serious  disgust  and  exasperation  of  his  feelings  as  an  artist;  he  finds 
that  the  memhers  of  this  hoard,  or  committee^  are  numerous^  and  that  they 
do  not  appreciate  his  talents  quite  so  highljr  as  he  had  flattered  himseif ; 
they  have  perhaps  individually  their  own  notions  of  architecture  and  tast^ 
upon  which  however  they  differ  with  each  other,  and  certainly  with  himseli^ 
60  that  by  the  time  the  design  which  they  have  appointed  their  architect  ttt 
lay  before  them  for  their  opinion  is  approved  by  the  majority,  it  is  become 
as  heterogeneous  as  their  ideas. 

Here  is  a  new  school  for  the  architect,  the  principles  of  which  he  feels  it 
not  convenient  absolutely  to  dispute,  although  diey  appear  to  him  to  diiFet 
from  the  Grecian  and  Roman,  and,  when  he  has  sufficiently  digested  them^ 
he  is  to  enter  upon  a  task  which  certainly  his  studies  abroad  had  not  pre> 
pared  him  for,  he  is  forthwith  to  make  up  his  mind  upon  all  the  parts  and 
finishing  of  the  buildings,  and  to  estimate  and  describe  them  piece  by  piece* 
with  all  the  decorations,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  suffered  to  intio-> 
duce  any,  so  that  a  contract  for  its  execution  may  be  entered  into  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  and  to  enter  into  this  contract,  the  several  classes  of  building 
workmen  are  called  by  public  advertisement. 

Tikus  are  the  offerings  of  his  study  and  genius  deformed  and  cramped* 
and  he  has  the  additional  mortification  to  find,  that  he  must  now  direct  the 
most  stupid,  ignorant,  and  imskilful  of  workmen,  and  strictly  watch  and 
control  that  disposition  to  dishonesty,  which  the  low  rate  of  the  contract  is 
perpetually  exciting,  and  which,  if  not  detected,  will  most  seriously  injure 
his  reputation,  directly  or  remotely;  but  if  he  escapes  the  consequences  of 
this  mode  of  erecting  some  of  our  most  considerable  buildings,  if  he  is  fortu* 
nate  enough  to  have  under  him  workmen  that  are  tolerably  expert,  since 
all  his  drawings,  combining  arrangement,  construction  and  taste,  are  of 
necessity  in  their  possession,  and  are  of  course  explained  and  entered  into 
in  detail^  in  a  way  that  must  lead  and  instruct  even  those  who  want  com* 
prehension,  and  quicken  and  extend  the  conceptions  of  others  who  possess 
some  little  general  ability,  these  workmen,  ignorant  of  the  necessary  pro- 
cess  of  previous  study,  immediately  imagine  that  they  are  become  his 
rivals,  and  presume  to  think  themselves  equal  to  a  competition  with  the 
artist ;  and,  as  I  have  before  observed,  such  is  the  present  disposition  of 
the  community  towards  the  architect,  that  the  ungrateful  contest  is  not 
only  permitted,  but  urged  and  encouraged,  and  that  appellation  which 
ought  only  to  distinguish  the  acknowledged  professor,  is  indiscriminately 
assumed  by  mechanics  and  others  who  are  not  in  the  remotest  degree  allied 
to  any  art,  either  by  education,  early  practice,  or  study.    Nor  is  it  alone  in 
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regularly  inducted  were  allowed  to  practise^  it  would  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  the  national  taste.** 

Another  who  is  scarcely  less  celebrated  for  his  literary 
than  his  architectural  talents,  says,  "  Architecture  is  an  art 

the  practice  of  an  architect  that  these  men  are  allowed  to  interfere;  the 
contest  is  continued  through  all  those  pursuits  I  have  adverted  to,  as  not 
strictly  analogous  to  the  study  of  architecture,  but  which  are  altogether  pro^ 
iessioualy  and  ino^ease  the  probability  of  that  superior  employ  which  the 
artistes  so  desirous  of  obtaining :  all  the  patronage  and  appointments  rela* 
ting  to  such  pursuits  are  open,  and  unfenced  by  opinion :  there  is  no  exciu* 
sive  privilege  granted  to  the  artist,  no  superior  encouragement  to  the  man 
of  science,  and  education ;  he  is  obliged  to  solicit  in  a  strain  equally  hum* 
Ue,  and  is  constantly  opposed  to  persons  of  low  consideration  and  vulgar 
manners. 

This,.  Sir,  is  a  sketch  of  what  those,  who  are  now  eminent,  have  suf- 
iered  in  a  slight  degree,  and  others  who  have  not  attained  celebrity,  in  a 
greater;  it  is  what  all  candidates  for  architectural  fame  must  prepare  them* 
selves  to  encounter :  and  can  it  then  excite  surprise  that  the  science  of 
architecture  in  this  country  is  at  so  low  an  ebb  ?  Is  it  strange  that  the  pro- 
fessor, thus  degraded  and  embarrassed,  should  abandon  his  love  of  the  arts 
for  emolument,  and  pursue  his  profession  for  bread  rather  than  for  fame?  Is 
it  to  be  expected  that  the  artist  is  to  furnish  an  example  of  diunterestedness 
and  contempt  for  riches,  not  evinced  by  other  superior  classes  of  men,  or 
by  the  general  actions  of  society  ? 

.  The  history  of  great  artists  and  other  men  of  transcendent  genius  and 
high  emulative  spirit,  who  are  departed,  can  offer  no  inducement  for  such 
sacrifice;  many  of  these  became  celebrated  in  their  graves  ailer  a  life  of 
difficulty  and  distress,  of  neglect  and  contempt;  and  they  were  probably 
prematurely  consigned  to  them  by  the  operation  of  all  these  evils  upon  the 
nilid :  merit  and  diffidence  in  rags  did  not  in  their  time,  nor  will  they 
now,  obtain  a  decided,  admitted  preference  over  the  pretensions  of  igno* 
rant  effrontery,  and  of  those  whose  claims,  however  audacious,  are  assist- 
ed by  an  appeal  to  the  refined  taste  of  their  patrons  at  the  dinner  table  I 

No,  Sir,  before  the  state  of  architecture  can  be  improved  and  the  profes* 
sors  excited  to  that  species  of  emulation  which  only  can  render  them  emi- 
nent, strong  and  marked  distinctions  must  take  place;  those  who  have  pa^ 
tronage  must  consider  it  a  sacred  trust  and  deposit,  the  meed  only  of  science 
and  genius,^  The  claims  of  the  untaught,  ignorant,  and  presumptuous^ 
must  not  only  be  disallowed,  but  repelled  with  indignation  and  contempt^ 
tiU  at  length  they  are  consigned  to  that  obscurity  whence  they  ought  never  . 
to  have  been  suffered  to  emerge* 
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of  such  a  mixed  character,  and  so  multifarious  in  its  rehr 
dons,  that  it  would  afford  sufficient  employment  for  a  disr 
tinct  academy  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Acade- 
my. The  academy  of  architecture  would  devote 
^ts  whole  attention  to  the  cultivatidn  of  that  art,  while  the 
Koyal  Academy  would  continue  to  preside  over  all  the 
arts  ;  but  this  should  not  render  the  membars  of  either  aca- 
demy ineligible  to  a  seat  in  the  othen  The  attention  of 
the  Linnsean  Society  is  devoted  solely  to  the  cultivation  of 
Natural  History,  while  the  Royal  Society  embraces  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  many  gentlemen  are  mem- 
bers of  both.  An  academy  of  Architecture  should  stand  in 
a  similar  relation  to  the  Royal  Academy,  for  it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  establish  a  new  society  in  opposition  to  one 
created  by  his  Majesty,  and  for  which  he  has  well  founded 
hopes  that  his  memory  will  be  honored  by  posterity." 

I  will  not  trouble  you  at  present  ^ith  any  more  quota* 
tions  from  the  heap  of  private  correspondence  now  before 
me,  as  it  all  tends  to,  the  same  point,  but  will  conclude  this 
portion  of  my  letter  with  a  quotation  from  the  Monthly 
Magazine  for  July  1 809,  and  respectfully  offer  you  my 
outline  sketch  of  a  plan  for  the  better  encouragement  of 
pure  taste  in  Architecture  :  it  is  from^  the  monthly  retro- 
spect of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  refers  to  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 

"  Of  the  architectural  department  this  year,  much  can- 
not be  said  in  praise.  It  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with 
painting  or  sculpture,  which  may  be  attributed  to  various 
causes.  Patronage,  encouragement,  a  good  school,  are 
among  the  many  desiderata  which  this  elder  of  the  sister 
arts  lamentably  feels.  The  worst  and  the  darkest  room  j 
no  lectures  for  nearly  the  last  ten  years ;  no  guide  to,  or 
keeper  of,  the  architectural  students ;  a  limited  use  (al- 
most amounting  to  a  prohibition)  of  a  good  library ;-  no 
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models  ;  no  instructions,  are  among  the  bounties  of  a 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture  and  Architecture, 
towards  one  of  its  professedly  adopted  children.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  introduction  of  novelties,  however 
vague,  inelegant,  and  bizarre,  have  been  sou^t  for  by 
the  Architectural  students ;  and  such  is  the  character  of 
this  and  the  last  six  exhibitions.  Heaviness^  clumsiness, 
the  worst  parts  of  the  Roman  spoliation  of  Grecian  ele* 
gwce,  were  the  characteristics  of  British  Architects  from 
Pain  and  Gibbs,  till  the  time  of  Chambers  and  Stuart ; 
the  former  of  whom  purified  the  one,  and  the  latter  res- 
tored and  gave  to  his  admiring  countrymen,  the  purest 
draughts  from  the  stream  of  Grecian  and  intellectual  re- 
finement in  the  art.  All  might  have  then  been  well,  but 
for  the  unaccountable  negligence  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
taste  of  the  present  race  of  growing  Architects. 

**  Wyatt,  Dance,  Mylne,  and  Soane,  have  well  succeed- 
ed  Chambers  and  Stuart ;  but  (judging  from  the  present 
exhibition)  if  the  present  retrograde  movements  of  the  art 
continue,  who  is  to  succeed  them  ?  It  most  imperiously 
demands  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  his  country's  arts 
and  Ws  country's  fame." 

To  remove  these  impediments  to  tiie  improvement  of  the 
national  taste  is  the  aim  of  this  letter.  Would  it  had 
fallen  into  better  hands  than  mine  ;  but  after  various  pro- 
mises from  my  coadjutors  in  this  great  work,  and  an  inter- 
val of  some  years,  nothing  having  been  effected,  it  appears 
to  devolve  upon  me,  and  if  I  am  successful  enough  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  you,  Sir,  and  a  few  more  efficient 
and  discriminating  patrons  of  the  fine  arts,  by  which  some* 
thing  to  the  purpose  may  be  effected,  I  shall  not  lament 
having  thus  troubled  you,  and  shall  congratulate  myself  on 
having  lent  my  humble  assistance  in  this  national  work. 
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Trom  the  foregoing  premises,  I  deduce  the  following 
conclusions ; 

That  Architecture  and  its  professors  are  and  have  been 
for  a  long  time  too  much  neglected  by  the  leading  institan 
tions  for  promoting  the  fine  arts ; 

That  any  opposition  to  tiie  Royal  Academy  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  established  by  his  present  xrHMt 
gracious  Majesty  for  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts 
would  be  injurious  to  that  of  architecture ;  but  to  endea* 
vour  to  remove  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  improvement^ 
and  to  provide  more  efficient  means  for  the  furtherance  of 
architectural  knowledge,  is  not  only  expedient  and  necesk 
sary  but  must  of  course  add  to  the  glory  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, further  the  views  of  its  illustrious  founder,  and  ob- 
tain their  sanction  and  support ; 

That  the  establishment  of  some  plan  for  the  cultivation 
of  architectural  science,  and  to  remove  the  many  impedi* 
ments  under  which  the  art  avowedly  labors,  is  a  subject  pf 
the  highest  importance  to  the  community  at  large ;  requires 
much  consideration  and  deserves  the  sanction  of  every  libe* 
ral  professor  of  the  art ; 

That  the  present  Royal  Academy  may  become  under 
other  regulations  as  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  Ar* 
chitecture  as  it  is  to  the  arts  of  Painting  and  Sculpture ; 

That  a  Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  grant  of 
money^  detailing  the  grievances  to  Ivhich  the  art  of  Archi- 
tecture is  subject,  and  the  deprivation  it  suffers ;  praying 
the  honorable  house  to  afford  such  encouragement  as  in  its 
wisdom  shall  seem  good ;  and  having  for  its  object,  the* 
establishment  of  a  repositcury  for  charts,  and  drawings  from 
the  mouldings  and  omam^fits  of  ancient  buildings,  reports, 
models,  scientific  sections,  aad  other  drawings  of  buildings^ 
bridges^  machines,  inventions  and  other  works  which  relate 
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to  military,  hydraulic,  and  civil  architecture,  either  odder 
the  direction  of  an  extended  jdepartment  of  the  Royal 
Academy  or  otherwise,  would  meet  that  attention  its  im- 
portance deserved,  is  highly  necessary,  and  that  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  has 
so  graciously  displayed  his  love  for  the  fine  arts  in  general, 
and  architecture  in  particular,  is  the  best  calculated  to  ob* 
tain  that  important  end  ; 

That  the  new  institution,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be, 
should  devote  its  whole  attention  to  architecture,  while  the 
Royal  Academy  should  continue  to  preside  over  all  the 
arts; 

That  lectures  on  the  mathematics,  such  branches  of  na- 
tural philosophy  and  practical  science  as  are  connected  with 
architecture,  are  highly  necessary,  and  that  such  lectures 
have  never  yet  been  delivered  in  any  institution  devoted  to 
the  fine  arts ;  therefore  such  professorships  should  be  pro- 
vided for ; 

That  a  good  library  of  books,  on  all  scdbjects  connected 
with  the  art,  to  be  free>  and  easy  of  access,  is  much  want- 
ed; 

That  proper  rooms  and  repositories  may  easily  be  form- 
ed so  as  to  be  .contiguous  to,  and  connected  with^  the  Royal 
Academy,  if  necesfary,  in  the  centre  of  the  vaults  in  So- 
merset Place,  according  to  the  plan  pi;ojected  by  the  late 
Professor  Barry  for  a  similar  purpose ; 

That  a  good  taste  in  architecture  is  of  more  consequence 
to  the  &.me  of  a  nation,  than  even  in  the  other  important 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture ;  the  architecture  of  Egypt, 
Greece^  and  Rome,  being  still  in  existence,  attesting  their 
greatness  as  nations,  and  showing  both  the  excellence  and 
decadence  of  art;  but  the  works  of  their  painters  exist  only 
in  the  page  of  the  historian  and  poet.     So  that,  if  their  ar- 
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chitectural  remains  did  not  prove  their  ascendancy  in  one 
art,  we  could  not  have  such  reason  to  infer  their  superiority 
in  the  other ; 

That  even  since  the  year  1768,  it  has  been  customary 
for  the  Royal  Academy  to  give  annually  a  silver  medal  to 
the  student  in  architecture,  who  should  produce  the  best 
and  most  accurate  delineation,  with  thq  dimensions  placed 
thereon,  of  some  given  public  building,  but  these  drawings 
have  always  been  returned  to  the  students  and  a  valuable 
collection  of  examples,  as  subjects  of  reference  to  the 
practical  Architect,  has  thereby  been  lost.  This  objection 
may  be  removed  for  the  future  by  adopting  the  contrary 
mode  of  carefully  preserving  them  for  reference ; 

That  the  apf)ointment  of  professors  of  the  three  higher 
branches  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  various  universities  of  the 
united  kingdoms  would  tend  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  and 
love  for  the  fine  arts  among  that  higher  branch  of  the  com- 
munity, who,  firom  their  rank  and  station  in  life,  are  most 
likely  hereafter  to  become  patrons  of  the  fine  arts. 

I  have  thus.  Sir,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  thrown  out  a 
few  hints  towards  the  improvement  of  the  national  taste  in 
architecture,  which,  I  hope,  as  far  as  they  extend^  will  gene- 
rally meet  your  approbation,  although  in  particular  in- 
stances it  may  not  be  so  fortunate.  ** 

I  can  only  add,  Sir,  that  in  zeal  for  my  profession,  I  will 
yield  to  no  man,  and  shall  feel  abundandy  gratified  and 
honored  in  contributing  my  humble  exertions  towards  the 
great  end  I  have  in  view,  in  any  way  that  may  most  con- 
duce to  its  advancement. 

With  every  due  apology  for  thfsiptrusion  on  your  lei- 
sure, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  very  Obedient  Servant, 

London,  Feb      1814.  JAMES  ELMES. 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  investigation,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  imputation  of  being  hypothetical.  On  the 
contrary,  it  looks  for  approbation  and  support,  to  all  who 
acknowledge  induction  the  only  road  to  the  subject  now 
treated. 

One  consideration  of  the  very  highest  importance  pro- 
bably attaches,  which  is,  that  if  such  a  foundation  be  esta- 
blished as  ihe  facts  herein  appear  to  sustain,  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Mind  must  undergo  a  mighty  change  from  both 
its  former  and  its  present  aspect;  and  a  superstructure 
may  theti  be  reared,  simple^  strong ,  and  unassailable. 

The  bare  mention  of  these  vast  consequences  is  here  no 
assumption  that  their  foundation  is  proved  to  exist.  Such 
a  conclusion  can  follow  only  the  general  voice,  which  is 
now  appealed  to  that  it  may  decide,  as  to  whether  the 
fisictS;  here  to  be  produced,  afford  an  induction  sufficiently 
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txttnsvoe  and  strong  to  set  the  great  question  at  rest.  To 
produce  such  a  decision,  the  great  aim  in  this  view  of 
Principles  is  to  simplify  the  evidence,  so  as  ihsitjudgment 
may  be  easy  ^nAJinaL 

After  the  inquiry  there  ar^  four  pages  of  extra  consi- 
derations, to  which  the  reader's  attention  is  particularly  so- 
licited. They  in  part  relate  to  such  cases  as  that  of  the 
boy  bom  deaf  and  blind,  whose  peculiar  and  highly  impor- 
tant state  of  existence  has  lately  l)een  made  known  to 
the  Philosophical  World  :  But  besides  this,  they  contain 
other  matter  of  some  curiofeity. 

'  la  apology  for  the  whole  attempt,  the  author  can  plead 
only  a  strong  desire,  to  remove  what  he  considers  a  prodi- 
^ous  «Tor  in  the  best  existing  Philosophy  of  the  Humaii 
Mind. 


A 

■ 

I 


kEviEpr 


Of 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES 

OF 

fe£RKELEY,  REID,  aki>  STEWART* 


A  REASON  FOR  INQUIRY. 

The  following  historical  fact  presents  to  the  world  a  highly  im- 
portant les^son.  And  the  more  strongly  does  it  claim  our  attention, 
4)0  scconntQif  a  curioiiB  parallel  which  runs  between  the  progress 
wad  fate  of  Ancient  Philosophy^  and  that  of  the  Modems  akioe  dw 
time  of  Locke. 

The  thing  is  this. — ^The  simple  and  beautiful  spirit  of  Philosophy, 
which  appears  to  have  been  chelished  by  some  of  the  earlier  Atom^ 
ists,  ticas  banished  from  the  World,  and  its  place  assumed,  by  the 
chimeras  of  a  later  and  more  refined  School  which  was  long  wor- 
shipped by  admiring  nations  as  the  Sun  of  philosophic  truth. 

Now,  such  events  as  have  dnce  happened,  may'  be  supposed  pos* 
i&ble  to  happen  in  after  time.  But,  what  is  more,  I  am  reduced 
to  think,  a  similar  change  has  already  begun  to  take  place  in  the 
most  enliffhtened  walk  of  modern  Philosophy.  —In  other  words, 
there  is  some  tenable  and  certain  ground  of  our  knowledge  of 
things  ;  which 'ground  was  nearly  approached  by  the  illustrious  phi- 
losophers of  the  Newtonian  age,  but  has  since  been  abandoned  by 
the  unproved  assumptions  of  a  later  School,  which  may  indeed  be 
compared  to  that  of  Aristotle  for  lustre  of  innovation,  but  no  less 
so  for  the  unsoundness  of  its  philosophical  basis. 

The  parallel  might  yet  be  extended ;  and  I  shall  at  least  notice, 
that,  as  it  was  the  perversion  of  the  Atomic  Philosophy  to  support 
a  system  of  Democritic  Atheism,  that  seems  to  have  in  ancient 
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time  tpurred  on  th^  geniuses  of  Plato  and  Aristotle :  So^  in  mo- 
dern days,  it  was  the  abuse  of  an  improvable  Schenie  to  serve  Scejh' 
Heal  and  Atheistical  views,  that  called  up  the  hostility  and  the 
Hew  Theory  of  Dr.  Reid.  Hie  motive  to  change  appears,  in  each 
czsty  to  have  been  noble  and  praise-worthy ;  but  I  must  believe 
diat  the  result  in  each  has  been  e(|ually  a  rec^ession  from  the  nature 
of  things. 

Here  It  may  be  suggested,  that  the  doctrine,  Iniore  particularly 
object  to,  has  very  little  prospect  of  becoming  universal. — ^This  is 
granted :  a  very  different  creed  prevails  extensively  in  the  world, 
amounting  to  tb^s,  that  Mind  is  but  a  Mode;  and  Death  an  eternal 
Sleep.  1  his  abhorrent  creed,  however,  grows  not  from  being 
rooted  in  truth ;  but  owing  to  a  vast  inconsistency,  and  <&rror,  in 
that  other  and  better  PhilosojAy  to  which  men  look  up  for  safety 
here,  as  well  as  hope  of  hereafter ;  yet  to  which  they  must  look  in 
vain  if  error  be  shown  in  its  foundation.  To  cope  with  a  formic 
dahle  enemy  we  must  first  examine  and  make  sure  the  ground  we 
tt^nd  on;  I  therefore  proceed  to  state  objections* 

THREE  CONCEPTIONS  TO  CHOOSE. 

The  various  theories  which  have,  since  the  days  of  Plato,  bcei| 
formed  concerning  our  intercourse  with  tlie  external  world  may,  ia. 
the  present  inquiry,  be  reduced  to  tzsH)  which  differ  essentially. 

1. — According  to  the  first  of  these,  the  sum  of  things  con* 
sists  in 

Three  different  natures. — Minds^ — Bodie5,r— and  Ideas. 

The  last  named  of  the  three  are  in  this  system  supposed  of  a 
middle  nature,  and  middle  locality,  betwi&en  mindg  ai)d  bodies ; 
^nd,  as  such,  are  the  only  objects  perceived  by  Sense. 

2. — According  to  the  second  scheme,  the  world  is  made  up  of 
5only  Two  Natures;  these  are — ilfzW^-— and  Bodies, 

In  this  case,  mediate  Ideas  SLre  utterly  discarded,  a^  being  wholly 
void  of  evidence,  and  absurd  in  their  history. 

The  first  of  the  above  schemes,  under  various  modifications,  obr 
gained  almost  universally  from  the  high  day  of  the  Greek  i^failoso- 
phy  down  to  that  of  T>r,  Reid.  The  last  one  was  advanced  to  the 
worid  by  Dr.  Reid  himself,  and  is  doubtless  a  vast  amelioration  of 
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the  general  subject^  in  freeing  it  from  a  world  of  error^  and  bring* 
ing  the  great  question^  now  at  issue,  widiin  the  reach  of  a  satisiac* 
tory  induction.  But  the  philosophy  of  Reid  stops  not  upon  the 
explosion  of  Scholastic  Ideas;  for  he  being,  at  the  same  time,  fixed 
in  a  certain  opinion  concerning  the  manner  of  the  mind*8  existence, 
it  was  impossible  ybr  him  to  conceive  any  alternative,  (after  discar* 
ding  ideasO  except  to  suppose  that  the  figures  we  perceive  are  the 
identical  external  qualities  of  things  around  us.  This,  therefore, 
be  assumed^  together  with  an  equally  new  and  suitable  account  of 
the  fact  or  process  of  perception ;  and  the  same  is  now  highly 
maintained  by  his  successor,  combined  with  other  views  which 
couple  it  with  merited  celebrity,  and  must  vastly  tend  to  procure  it 
consideration. 

3.— Now  Dr.  Reid  taught  that  authority  is  questionable:  and 
made  very  frequent,  liberal,  earnest,  and  affecting  appeals  to  ordi' 
"lary  men,  against  the  extravagancies  of  Philosophers.  Thus  call- 
ed upon,  I  would  object  both  to  the  Old  and  the  New  scheme ; 
and  apprehend  there  is  a  Third  course  which  alone  ought  to  be 
followed.  That  is  to  say :  The  things,  we  perceive  by  Sense,  are 
neither  intermediate  ideas,  nor  yet  identical  qualities  of  external 
bodies.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  be  inductively  traced  until 
they  are  found  to  belong  to  another  substance. 

Here,  in  order  to  stay  the  ciiripsity  of  ordinary  men ;  and  to  ex" 
cite  that  of  the  Philosopher,  who  may  suppose  that  the  two  first 
schemes  must  contain  the  possible  range  of  the  subject ;  I  may  re^ 
mark,  that  while  the  seeming  to  all  men  is,  that  what  we  perceive  is 
external,  and  the  persuasion  of  all  Philosophers  down  to  Reid  is 
that  this  seeming  is  a  certain  deception,  Dr.  Reid  maintained  it  ^ 
no  deception:  and,  among  other  arguments,  he  urged,  that  if  we 
perceived  by  a  mediate  thing,  we  must  be  confused  by  having  a 
double  object  of  perception.  This  argument  looks  fair  and  strong, 
and  Reid  appears  to  have  deemed  it  unanswerable;  but  plain  men 
will  discern  how  completely  it  is  overthrown  by  the  following  ap- 
peal to  experience. 

Suppose  a  person  bom  blind^  and  furnished  with  Gloves  so  a^ 
never  to  know  that  he  has  such  a  covering.  Every  man  who  has 
worn  gloves  will  be  assured,  that  this  patient  must  perceive  objects 
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of  touch  0$  sit^le  as  we  do;  aad  that  he  would  always  believe^  (as 
we  do)  that  he  touched  the  external  identical  caty  or  dog,  or  stock, 
or  stone,  which  his  gloves  touched:  in  ivhich  case  the  gloves  would 
be  to  himy  what  the  ancients  supposed  Ideas  to  be ;  mere  go  be* 
tweens,  which  mere  Sense  cannot  detect.     Now  it  matters  not  that 
mediate  Ideas  are  here  discarded';  for  I  shall  have  to  argue  that 
each  of  our  Five  Senses  is  actually  a  sort  of  Glove  to  the  .Percipient. 
This  experiment,  at  any  rate,  will  convince  the  man  of  sense,  that 
be  may  mistake  in  believing  the  externality  of  that  which  he  per- 
ceives: and  the  following  may  satisfy  the  Philosopher,  that  he 
often  actually  has  (as  to  the  quality  Extension)  a  known  double 
object  of  perception,  without  suffering  any  confusion,  or  inconve- 
nience.   Thus  if  a  man,  in  the  course  of  his  walk,  happen  to  see  a 
painted  wooden  bench,  it  will  present  him  only  a  single  object ;  and 
he  will  think  he  sees  or  perceives  the  Extension  of  fVood;  but,  if 
required,  he  would  instantly  assent,  that  what  he  does  perceive  is 
only  th^  Extension  of  Paint.     In  this  case.  Paint  is  the  object  of 
Sense ;  and  tlie  collateral  Extension  of  Wood  is  the  object  of  Intel* 
led:  Yet  there  is  no  confusion,  even  though  both  objects  be  con- 
templated on  the  same  occasion  ;  and  it  is  but  rare  that  this  hap- 
pens.    In  such  cases  it  is  inter e^  that  governs  our  perception. 
For  if  the  man  be  interested  in  Paint  only,  he  will  not  think  of  the 
concealed  Wood;  but  if  he  be  tired  of  walking,  and  is  interested  in 
sitting  upon  Wood  preferably  to  Stone,  he  will  think  he  sees,  or 
touches.  Wood  only;  and  Paint  never  enters  his  thoughts,  though 
it  is  the  only  object  he  properly  perceives.     A  man  may  pass  hours 
in  seeing,  and  handhng,  what  revives  in  him  the  notions  of  wood, 
metal,  stone,  and  other  substances,  though  all  the  time  he  has  ne- 
ver seen,  or  touched,  any  thing  but  some  usual  covering  of  them. 

Such  facts  form  a  very  numerous  class,  with  great  varieties : 
they  occur  at  every  turn,  and  show  the  actual  procedure  of  the 
Mind  in  its  operations  of  perceiving.  They  furnish  a  continual 
induction;  and  any  untried  conjecture  of  the  supposed  effects  of 
*'  a  double  Object**  though  issuing  from  the  highest  authority, 
must  vanish  before  such  experience,  like  mist  dispelled  by  tii^ 
Sun.  - 
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ONE  GENERAL  FACT  IS  OUR  BASIS. 

The  first*  consideration  in  entering  upon  this  inquiry  is  a  very 
encouraging  one ;  namely^  that  the  discarding  of  the  middle  World 
of  Ideas ^  has  reduced  our  ground  of  search  to  a  very  narrow  and 
well  defined  boundary^  What  we  now  seek,  appeals  contained  in 
the  nature  of  only  one  general  fact ;  that  is,  the  fact  or  process  by 
which  we  perceive  Superficial  Figure. 

This  assumption^  however,  is  not  meant  to  impeach  the  truth  of 
our  legitimate  inferences ;  nor  to  deny  the  existence  of  external  qua- 
lities, as  known  by  intellect :  It  only  haves  but  these  last  because 
they  are  recognised  by  a  different  mode  of  thought;  and  embraces 
merely  the  strict  Objects  of  Sense,  as  being  a  paramount  Class  of 
evidences,  without  intervention  of  either  inference,  or  instincts 
These  Objects  of  Sense  are,  at  the  same  time,  supposed  to  be  an 
ample  foundation  for  Intellect  to  raise  its  infarences  from. — In  this 
case,  therefore,  I  exclude  not  only  Solidity  and  Motion,  but  also 
Third  dimension  ;  because  I  shall  venture  to  assert,  that  this  last  is 
not  a  primary  object  of  Tov^h,  any  more  than  of  Sight, 

Our  attention  being  thus  withdrawn  from  all  inessential  points, 
and  concentrated  upon  onefai^,  the  great  question  to  be  decided 
is.  Whether  the  Superficial  Figures  we  perceive,  as  in  the  Hea- 
vens, are  the  external  identical  figures  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and. 
Stars'":  Or  only  certain  adjuncts  or  boundaries  of  our  Sensations 
of  color. 

Now  concerning  the  process  of  perception  I  have  here  highly  to 
object,  that  it  seems  never  to  have  been  fully  investigated  by  an 
impartial  induction  of  the  various  facts  which  bear  upon  it.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  two  most  considerable  attempts  which  have, 
since  the  days  of  Locke,  been  made  to  found  a  true  system,  name- 
ly, the  theory  of  Berkeley,  and  the  very  different  theory  of  Reid, 
the  process  has  been  tried  under  an  avowed  submission  to  a  scholas- 
tic opinion,  which  arose  very  early  in  the  world,  concerning  the 
manner  of  the  mind's  existence. — Such  a  circumstance  as  this  must 
highly  tend  to  vitiate  any  such  inquiry,  and  would  not  now  be  tole- 
rated ;  but  not  only  is  all  such  interference  inadmissible ;  for,  it 
must  be  farther  objected,  that  since  Berkeley  and  Reid  began  to 
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philosaphizey  a  vast  change  has  taken  plaee  from  that  physical 
maxim  which  gave  origin  to  the  opinion  in  question ;  and  tlie  mo- 
dem doctrine  of  the  penetrability  of  substance,  renders  the  dogma 
of  the  min/Ss  inextension  now  as  apparently  useless,  as  ever  it  was 
incomprehensible.  Here  it  is  proper  to  touch  upon  the  origin^ 
and  show  the  present  value^  of  this  mysterious  doctrine. 

ORIGIN  AND  SOLUTION  OF  THE  DOGMA. 

It  appears  to  have  been  held  by  all  the  Ancient  Atomists,  that 
IBody  is  impenetrable  by  any  other  extended  Substance.^^^ow,  the 
Atomic  Theists,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Atheists  with  this  physi- 
cal maxim^  thought  themselves  driven  to  the  necessity  to  invent 
something  which  should  penetrate  Body,  and  so  be  supposed  Mind^ 
And  as  they  granted  it  could  not  be  an  extended  thing,  they  arbi- 
trarily  assumed  that  there  exists  Substance  that  is  not  extended. 

Whoever  embraces  this  doctrine  must  embrace  its  numerous 
relatives^  of  whom  the  following  may  suffice  to  be  named  here. 

"  God  is  not  any  where  either  in  Earth  or  in  Heaven/* 

^'  The  Soul  is  void  oj  magnitude :  it  is  incapable  of  local 

motion,  and  is  not  locally  pfesent  to  this,  or  that,  Body  J* 
^*  One  and  the  selfsame  numerical  Substance  may  be,  all  of  it, 

every  where.''  • 

We  must  believe  that  if  the  Atomists  had  discovered  the  itisolid" 
ity  of  what  they  thought  solid  Body,  they  never  i|vould  have  sought 
refuge  in  a  jargon  so  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  their  Philosophy^ 
which  is  strongly  marked  by  common  sense. 

The  advocates  of  the  dogma  admitted  it  was  ^^  altogether  unim- 
aginable ;'*  but  by  way  of  rendering  it  conceivable,  and  yet  out  of 
die  reach  of  physical  Logic,  they  denied  that  it  implies  any  parvi^ 
tude,  which  last  has  at  least  scite  ^nd  position,  but  this,  they  said, 
Mind  hath  not. — Now  perhaps  this  was  the  best  defence  they 
cuiild  make,  though  it  is  Uke  evading  a  demand  by  getting  out  of 
the  World. — ^Unluckily  for  the  doctrine,  all^  that  can  be  got  off  in 
this  way^  is  inextended  Substance  itself;  for  its  broad  based  ad* 
junct  '^  every  where/'  being  a  gross  physical  sulgect^  must  be  left 
behind  to  answer  the  demands  of  inquisitive  persons.     Here,  out 
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of ''  every  where/*  we  may  choose  any  one  where ;  and  if  the  whole 
of  any  thing,  (to  humor  the  conceit  let  it  be  an  inextended  thing} 
be  any  one  where,  it  is  simply  an  insult  to  reason  to  suppose  '^  ati 
of  it**  at  the  same  time  any  where  else,  far  less  every  where  else* 
^  ■  I  observe  this  much  merely  to  say,  that  parvitude,  or  no> 
parvitude,  makes  equally  against  conception. — Formal  refutation 
seems  less  proper  than  to  point  to  the  native  deformity  of  the 
thing; — ^and  my  present  purpose  is  chiefly  to  remark  upon  some 
▼ery  imporivaiVstumbling  of  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine. 

Cud  worth,  who  quotes  from  the  Ancients  some  very  curious 
effusions  upon  the  nature  of  inextended  Mind,  altogether  worthy 
of  the  dogma  itself,  renders  also  the  following  instance  of  better 
reasoning  :  "  For  the  same  reason  that  we  deny  local  extension  to 
fh^  Deity,  we  must  also  deny  temporal  distance  to  the  same/' — 
Upon  which  Cudworth  himself  adds, — •"  Now  the  reason^  why  we 
cannot  form  a  conception  of  such  a  timeless  eternity ,  is  because  we 
ourselves  are  essentially  involved  in  time.'* — ^This  reasoning  seems 
tenable ;  but,  though  Cudworth  overlooks  it,  it  proves  the  Exten- 
sion of  the  human  Minds,  at  least.-— The  proposition  must  be 
universal — ^and  implies,  that  temporal  distance  and  local  extension 
are  equally  to  be  affirmed,  or  denied,  of  any  Mind. — Now  Cud- 
worth, and  most  others,  allow  that  we  are  essentially  involved  in 
itlne;  therefore  with  regard  to  his  reasoning  the  proof  is  com- 
pleat. 

This  brings  me  to  notice,  as  being  to  the  purpose,  a  far  more 
important  instance  in  which  our  being  essentially  involved  in  time 
has  proved  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  inextended  Mind. 


TEST  OF  THE  DOGMA,  IN  REID  AND  IN  STEWART. 

Dr.  Reid'^s  Theory  is  reared  upon  one  pillar  of  assumed  Jac^, 
i^'bich  i&, — that  no  Sensation  or  Idea  has  any  feature  of  resem- 
blance of  any  quality  of  any  inanimate  being, — But  it  so  happens 
that,  after  having  laboriously  fortified  this  position,  he  has  in 
treating  upon  perception  of  Duration,  proved  at  large,  that  our 
Ideas  actually  measure  Duration. 
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Now  Duration  is  analogous  to  Space ;  and  is  equally  an  exter- 
nal, independent,  and  inanimate  thing  with  Space  which  measures 
inanimate  Beings. — ^Th^refore,  in  proving  Ideas  to  measure  Dtf- 
rctiony  Dr.  Raid  has  become  the  destroying  Sampson  of  his  own 
fabrick,  since  MEASURABLENESS  is  the  only  point  of 
resemblance  that  he  was  concerned  to  deny^  or  that  1  maintain. 

Considering,  however,  what  is  here  at  stake,  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  some  were  to  suppose,  that  the  analogy  is  not  such 
as  to  make  Reid  refute  himself. — Were  this  supposition  made, 
I  think  it  might  very  safely  be  left  to  impartial  judges  that  Exten- 
sion and  Duration  must  here  be  classed  together:  but  such  a  weak: 
attempt  is  prevented,  by  the  clear  and  conclusive  sentence  of 
one  whom  the  followers  of  Reid  will  doubtless  consider  highly 
competent  to  decide,  both  as  to  the  subject,  and  to  Reid^s  own 
meaning.  I  intend  no  less  an  authority  than  Reid's  confidential 
iiiend,  and  successor  in  his  doctrine  ;  and  the  case  is  so  very 
important  to  the  Science  that  I  now  place  both  these  Authors 
before  the  reader  to  speak  their  own  sentiments. 

Dr.  Reid,  in  his  essays  on  the  intellectual  Powers,  Essay  3, 
Chap.  5,  has,  among  other  arguments,  expressed  himself  in  the 
following  words : 

**  Mr.  Locke  draws  some  conclusions  from  his  account  of  the  idea  of 
duration,  which  may  serve  as  a  touchstone  to  discover  how  far  it  is  genuine. 
One  is,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man  awake  to  keep  only  one  idea  ia 
his  mind  without  variation,  or  the  succession  of  others,  he  would  higive  no 
perception  of  duration  at  all  Now  that  one  idea  should  seem  to 

have  no  duration,  and  that  a  multiplication  of  that  no  duration  should  seem 
to  hav^  dujration,  appears  to  me  as  impossible  as  that  the  multiplication  of 
nothing  should  produce  something/^ 

This  is  conclusive  of  Reid's  opinion,  that  our  Ideas  measure 
Duration:  and  the  only  thing  now ^ to  do,  to  prevent  even  the 
weak  cavil  which  I  have  anticipated,  is  to  prove  that  Extension 
and  Duration  oitght  eqxially  to  be  excluded  agreeably  to  his 
own  general  doctrine. 

Jf ow  Professor  Stewart,  in  his  Essay  2,  Chap.  2,  p.  99;  anira- 
advertjqg  upon  Kant's  Philosophy,  expresses  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  manner : — 

^*  The  only  important  proposition  which  I  am  able  to  extract  from  this 
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jargon  is,  that,  as  txtemian  and  duration  cannot  be  supposed  to  beaur  the 
most  distant  resemblance  to  any  sensations  of  which  the  mind  is  conscious, 
the  origin  of  these  notions  forms  a  manifest  exception  to  the  account  given 
hy  Locke  of  the  primary  sources  of  our  knowledge.  This  is  precisely  the 
ground  on  which  Rtid  has  made  his  stand  against  the  scheme  of  idealism ; 
and  I  leave  it  to  my  readers  to  judge  whether  it  was  not  more  philosophical 
to  state,  as  he  has  done,  the  ^ac^,  in  simple  aiid  perspicuous  terms,  as 
a  demonstration  of  the  imperfection  of  Locke's  theory,  than  to  have  reared 
upon  it  a  superstructure  of  technical  mystery,  similar  to  what  is  exhibited 
in  the  system  of  the  German  metaphysician/' 

This  extract  certainly  docs  *'  in  simple  and  perspicuous  terms" 
put  ^eid^a  self  refutation  beyond  all  gainsay  :  though  it  is  very 
surprising  that  both  himself  and  Professor  Stewart  should  over- 
look so  fatal  a  contradiction  ;  and  that  Stewart,  in  tlie  face 
of  it,  holds  up  Reid's  doctrine  of  total  nonresemblance,  as  a  state 
of  theyistc^;  and  offers  no  animadversion  upon  the  inconsist^ 
€ncy. 

But  the  thing  is  of  far  higher  importance  in  the  present  day, 
in  being  a  record,  so  lately  as  the  year  1810,  of  Professor  Stew-' 
art*s  own  assumption  of  the  doctrine  of  total  nonresemblance, 
(which  certainly  is  at  least  consistent  in  excluding  Duration  as 
well  as  Extension,)  notwithstanding  Reid's  particular  doctrine  of 
durable  Ideas,  and,  what  is  more,  notwithstanding  the  notorious 
general  facty  that  even  each  of  our  quickest  visual  Sensations 
measures  a  portion  of  Duration.  x 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  our  conviction  here; 
and  it  follows,  that  all  who  have  embarked  on  the  Instinctive  The- 
ory must  now  quit  its  wreck :  though  I  shall  presently  suppose 
it  afloat,  in  order  to  sink  it  again,  by  the  number  and  weight 
of  other  fads.  In  the  interim,  such  an  occurrence  as  the  above 
in  the  High  School  of  Philosophy  is  a  serious  call  upon  our 
attention  ;  and  I  think  the  subject  will  certainly  present  a  dif* 
ferent  aspect  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  draw  inferences  inductively 
from  things  which  we  perceive,  and  not  from  those  M^e  only  co;i- 
jecture. 

After  this  it  certainly  appears  not  necessary,  but  it  may  be 
useful,  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  Origin  of  the  Theories  of 
Berkely  and  Reid,  previously  to  an  investigation  of  the  general 
fact  to  which  all  Theories  must  conform.   . 
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ORIGIIJ  OF  BERKELEY'S  IDEALISM. 

4 

In  the  various  modifications  of  the  old  Theory  of  Ideas,  they 
seem  generally  to  have  been  supposed  not  only  distinct  from,  but 
without  the  mind ;  though  present  at  it.^  Farther,  those  Ideas, 
vvhich  vrere  thought  to  represent  Figures  of  External  Bodies,  were 
Isupposed  to  be  really  extended, — Such  ideas  were  to  the  Mind,  as 
the  Seal  to  the  fVax ;  and  yet  this  distinction  has  been  frequently 
confounded^  by  speaking  of  the  Idea  as  a  mere  Sensation :  an 
inconsistency   chargeable,   in   particular,   to  the  phraseology  of 

Locke. 

Berkeley,  like  most  preceding  Philosophers,  adopted  Ideas  as 
distinct  beings  from  the  Mind  :  but  he  made  a  vast  change  in  the 
nature  of  these  imaginary  beings.  He  maintained  not  that  they 
are  merely  present  dtf  but  that  they  are  actually  in,  the  Mind : 
though  what  he  meant  by  in  an  inextended  Mind,  seems  beyond 
all  ordinary  conception.  But  his  most  famous  assumption  is,  that 
perceived  Extension  and  Figure  are  not  really  extended ;  and 
that  we  are  but  deeply  cheated  in  believing  their  real  Extension. 
-—In  a  word,  he  affirmed  that  Extension  and  Figure  are  as  mere 
Sensations  as  Blue  and  Yellow;  and  then,  arguing  justly  that 
a  Sensation  can  be  resembled  by  nothing,  but  another  Sensation, 
he  insisted  there  cannot  exist  ani/  external  inebt  Being  possessed 
of  any  quality  like  to  Sensation. 

Now  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  observed,  that  Berkeley 
maintained  Ideas  to  be  inert  things  themselves,  and  always  existing 
in  some  Mind  :  therefore  it  could  not  be  the  INERTNESS  of 
Body  that  made  him  deny  any  resemblance  between  its  qualities 
and  our  Sensations;  and  something  else  mtist  be  the  truly  except 
tionable  quality^ — ^This  brings  us,  at  once,  to  the  tme  Origin  of 
Berkeley's  scheme,  namely, — He  held  first,  that  the  Mind  is  an 
inextended  Substance :  and  next,  that  Ideas  of  Extension  are  ac- 
tually in  the  Mind, — It  followed  ijievitably,  that  perceived  Figure 
cannot  be  really  extended ;  and  therefore  is  not  what  it  seems  to 
be. 

H^^e  it  is  highly  to  be  objected,  that^  upon  his  own  Principles, 
Berkely  ^*as  die.  Imat  man  in  the  world  who  ought  to  have  denied 
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the  reality  of  Extennion*  For  he  strongly  asserted  our  Ideas  to 
be  what  they  appear  to  he,  and  nothing  else;  and  therefore  it 
"would  have  been  as  philosophical  in  him  to  have  maintained  that 
fitter  is  really  5ar6e^>— and  every  other  Sensation  really  its  own 
eontraryc^^  to  affiri^  that  Extension  is  really  inextended,^^ 
The  evidences  of  Consciousness  are  esteemed  unquestionable  even 
by  Sceptics :  and  if  any  thing  which  appeals  to  Consciousness  can 
be  supposed  its  ovm  contrary^  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  Human  Under- 
standing ;  for  then  all  may  be  really  nothing  but  chaos.  Now  I 
certainly  do  not  agree  with  Berkeley  thzX  perceived  Figure  is  mere 
Sensation ;  but  yet  deem  it  certain  that  it  appeals,  in  a  peculiar 
way,  to  Consciousness ;  and  therefore  is  as  really  what  it  appears 
to  be,  as  aHy  sensation  is  really  itself. — If  my  views  prove  well 
founded,  it  is  our  high  and  indestructible  bulwark  against  Scep- 
ticism that  the  reality  of  Extension  is  upon  the  very  same  footing, 
tit  evidence,  with  the  reality  of  any  conscious  fact. 

I  have  both  in  this  inquiry,  and  in  another  Work,  offered  some 
farther  objections  to  Berkeley's  scheme  ;  but  a  full-length  refuta- 
tion has  not  at  any  time  been  my  aim ;  and  here  my  object  is 
chiefly  to  show  its  Origin,  as  an  instance  of  the  prodigious  influ- 
ence of  tlie  dogma  of  inextended  Mind. 


REID'S  INSTINCTIVE  THEORY- 

The  extravagance  of  Berkeley  in  separating  his  oWn  Ideas  into 
two  contrary  classes, — realities  and  cheats^'-^is  a  signal  instance  of 
the  force  of  prejudice :  but  the  history  of  Reid's  Theory  affords  a 
far  more  extensive  example.-^-This  last-named  Philosopher,  in  his 
Essayson  the  Intellectual  Powers  (Essay  2,  Chap.  10.)  makes  the 

following  observation. *^  If  I  may  presume  to  speak  my  own 

sentiments,  I  once  believed  the  doctrine  of  ideas  so  firmly,  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  system  in  consequence  of  it." 

Now  this  confession  flashes  noon-day  light  upon  the  origin  of 
Reid^s  Theory  :  For  first,  we  find  him  wholly  in  that  extreme  doc- 
trine which  was  advanced  by  Berkeley,  and  therefore  redoubted  ia 
the  Minds  inextension ; — ^besides  believing  that  perceived  Figures 
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arc  merely  inextended  5e;MafioiM.— — — Next,  h^  abandons  the 
inextension  of  Perceived  Figures ;  but  we  do  not  find  him  avow 
any  change  from  the  Mind^s  inextension  ;  On  the  contrary,  all  hitf 
reasonings  uphold  that  doctrine.  But  here  the  instant  he  quitted 
the  regions  of  Idealism,  and  set  foot  upofi  the  firm  ground  of  real 
Extension,  he  must  have  discerned  the  absolute  necessity  to  deny 
that  perceived  Figure  can  be  in  an  inextended  Mind. 

In  this  case  it  matters  not  what  were  the  intermediate  steps 
which  led  Dr.  Reid  to  find  a  new  account  of  the  fact  of  perception, 
suitable  to  this  evident  necessity.  I  never  doubt  that  they  arose 
naturally,  and  ended  in  persuasion;  but  they  cannot  affect  the 
evidence,  which  is  here  most  complete,  because  he  assigns  the  reo* 
son  of  his  change.  And  here  let  us  observe,  he  does  not,  as  would 
become  an  inductive  Philosopher,  assign  an  error  of  fact  as  the 
cause  ;  but  says,  he  embraced  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  system  ; 
"  till,  finding  other  consequences  to  follow  from  it,  which  gave  me 
more  uneasiness  than  the  want  of  a  material  worldy  it  came  into 
my  mind,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  to  put  the  question,  i^c^ — 
Thus  we  find,  the  old  state  of  the  fact  stood  its  ground  with  him^ 
and  no  new  one  was  thought  of  upon  its  oxen  evidence;  but  only,  a 
new  account  occurred  after  '^finding  consequences."  This  candid 
explanation  leaves  us  nothing  to  desire  ;  and  even  the  first  half  of 
it  leaves  no  doubt.  ^ 

I  now  trust  that  the  influence  of  preconceived  opinion,  in  both 
the  Theories,  is  made  evident ;  and  it  will  be  agreed  that  any 
assumption  under  such  influence  is  highly  an  object  of  investigation, 
before  it  be  received.  This  calls  us  to  the  true  ground  of  search  ; 
for  it  becomes  manifest,  that  no  system  can  be  proposed  but  what 
must  rest  upon  the  fact  or  process  itself  of  Perception. 


%♦  The  Essay  on  '  External  Perception'  xs)hich  concludes  this 
subject  mil  appear  in  a  future  number. 
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I  KEEP  my  promise,  my  d^if  frimd*  tnd  hereby  trans- 
mit to  you  an  account  of  the  crueifixioi^  which  Matthew 
Lovat  executed  upon  his  tfwn  pif^om  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  July,  180^.  He  ysw  foity^six  years  of  age  when 
he  committed  this  act  of  pjbuft  i^icide.  His  father's  name 
was  Mark ;  and  he  hiniself  wf^  9Uf  named  Casale,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  which  w»  %  hamkt  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  Soldo,  in  the  terdit^^  of  Belluno* 

Before  entering  upon  the  dlMttb  of  this  strange  act  of 
insanity,  I  must  mention  9Wie  drcum^ances  connected 
with  the  earlier  part  of  his  Ii%  which  wiU  present  to  you 
a  clear  view  of  his  eonditiQii  ;imA  character,  both  physical 
and  nioral.  Born  of  ppo^  parents,  employed  in  the 
coarsest  and  mpst  laborious  works  of  husbandryt  and  fixed 
to  a  place  which  rennoved  him  from  almpst;  all  society,  you 
^^y  judge  wh^t  was  the  nature  of  hi$  education  a^d  habit$» 
In  these  circumstances,  it  happened  that  his  imagination 
was  so  forcibly  $mtft$a  with  th^  ww  of  tl^  ea«y  awi  com- 
fortable lives  of  the  rector  and  hift  cun^e,  Tvho  were  the 
only  persons  in  the  whole  parish  exempted  from  the  labors 
of  the  field,  and  who  engrossed  all  the  power  and  conse- 
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quence»  which  the  little  world  in  which  Matthew  lived  had 
presented  to  his  eyes,  thajt  he  was  carried,  by  the  principle 
(^  intitatiouy  as  som^  philosophers  would  express  it^  to 
make  an  effort  tq  prepare  himself  for  the  priesthood.  With 
this  design,  he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  cu-> 
rate,  who  taught  him  to  read  and  to  write  a  little ;  but  the 
poverty  of  his  family  rendering  it  quite  impossible  for  him 
to  follow  his  plan,  he  was  obliged  to  renounce  study  for 
ever,  and  to  betake  hunself  to  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker. 

Disappointmoit  in  the  choice  of  a  profes^n,  which 
would  fix  a  man's  destiny  for  life,  has  ofteQ  revolted  the 
soundest  understandings,  and  not  unfrequently  produced 
the  mo^  fatal  consequences;  think  then  what  a  shock 
must  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  brain  of  poor  Lovat,  by 
this  oppomtion  to  his  wishes  and  defeat  of  his  hopes. 
Hinc  prima  mnU  hies^  Having  become  shoemaker  of 
s^ces^ty,  he  never  succeeded  either  as  a  neat  or  a  powerful 
workman  :-^the  ordinary  &te  of  those  w1k>  are  employed 
teontrary  to  their  inclinalions.  The  sedentary  life,  and  the 
silence  to  which  apprentices  are  condemned  in  the  shops  of 
their  masters,  formed  in  him  the  habit  of  meditatioh,  and 
Tendered  him  gloomy  and  tadtum.  As  his  age  increased ; 
he  became  subject  in  the  spring  to  giddiness  in  his  head, 
and  eruptions  of  a  leprous  appearance  showed  themselves 
on  his  face  and  hands.  Shall  I  be  allowed  to  entertain  the 
lu^idbn  that  these  evila  were  occasioned  by  leprosy. 
Ton  know,  my  dear  and  learned  friend,  that  these 
are  the  symptoms  of  that  cruel  malady,  the  existence  of 
which^  in  several  of  our  provinces,  is  but  too  well  con- 
firmed by  the  ravages  which  it  has  made  in  them,  sensim 
(me  sensu;  and  I  observed^  in  ^  fact,  upon  the  person  of 
whom  I  am  now  writing,  while  he  was  under  my  care,  that 
hk  hands  and  feet  were  spotted  with  scales,  which  came  off 
by  friction  in  white  mealy  particles. 
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Until  the  month  of  July,  1 802,  Matthew  Lovat  did  no- 
thing extraordinary.     His  life  was  regular  and  uniform ; 
his  habits  were  simple,  and  conformable  to  his  rank  in  so- 
ciety J  nothing;  in  short,  distinguished  him  but  an  extreme 
degree  of  devotion.     He  spoke  on  no  other  subject  than 
the  affairs  of  the  church.     Its  festivals  and  fasts,  with  ser- 
mons, saints,  &c.,  constituted  the  topics  of  his  conversation. 
It  was' at  this  date,  however,  that,  having  shut  himself  up 
in  his  chamber,  and  making  use  of  one  of  the  tools  belong- 
ing to  his  trade,  he  performed  upon  himself  the  most  com- 
plete  general  amputation,  and  threw  the  parts  of  which  he 
had  deprived  his  person  from  his  vidndow  into  the  street. 
It  has  never  been  precisely  ascertained,  what  were  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  him  to  this  unnatural  act.     Some  have 
supposed  that  he  was  impelled  to  it  by  the  chagrin,  with 
which  he  was  seized  upon  finding  his  love  rejected  by  a 
.  girl  of  whom  he  had  become  enamoured ;  but  is  it  not 
,  more  reasonable  to  think,  considering  the  known  character 
of  the  man,  that  his  timid  conscience,  taking  the  alarm  at 
some  little  stirrings  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit,  had  car- 
ried  him  to  the  resolution  of  freeing  himself  at  once  and  for 
ever  of  so  formidable  an  enemy  ?     However  this  may  be, 
Lovat,  in  meditating  the  execution  of  this  barbarous  opera- 
tion,  had  also  thought  of  the  means  of  cure.     He  had 
mashed  and  prepared  certain  herbs,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  his  village  deemed  efficacious  in  stemming  the  flow  of 
blood  from  wounds,  and  provided  himself  with  rags  of  old 
'  linen,  to  make  the  application  of  his  balsam ;  and  what  is 
surprising,  these  feeble  means  were  attended  vrith  such  sue- 
cess,  that  the  cure  was  completed  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
patient  neither  experiencing. any  involuntary  loss  of  urine, 
or  any  difficulty  in  voiding  it. 

It  was  not  possible  that  a  deed  of  this  nature  could  remain 
concealed.    The  whole  village  jqsounded  with  the  fame  of 
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Matthew's  exploit,  and  every  body  expressed  astonishment 
at  his  speedy  cure  without  the  aid  of  a  professional  person. 
But  he  himself  had  not  anticipated  the  species  of  celebrity 
which  the  knowledge  of  his  expert  operation  was  to  pro- 
cure for  him ;  and  not  being  able  to  withstand  the  bitter 
jokes  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  and  particu- 
larly the  young  people,  heaped  upon  him,  he  kept  himself 
shut  up  in  his  house,  from  which  he  did  not  venture  to  stir 
for  some  time,  not  even  to  go  to  mass.  At  length,  on  the 
13th  of  November  in  the  same  year,  he  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  going  to  Venice,  to  dwell  with  a  younger  brother, 
named  Angelo,.  who  was  employed  by  the  house  of  Palatini, 
gold-refiners,  in  Biri,  in  the  street  called  Le  Cordoni.  He, 
having  no  accommodation  for  him,  conducted  Matthew  to 
the  house  of  a  widow,  the  relict  of  Andrew  Osgudda,  who 
supplied  him  with  a  bed.  She  also  lived  in  Biri,  in  the 
street  called  Le  JiTido,  No.  5775.  He  lodged  with  this 
woman  until  the  21st  of  September  in  the  following  year, 
working  assiduously  at  his  trade,  in  the  employment  of  a 
person  near  the  Hospital,  and  without  exhibiting  any  signs 
of  madness.  But  on  the  above-mentioned  day,  having 
made  an  attempt  to  crucify  himself,  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  called  the  Cross  of  Biri,  upon  a  frame  which  he  had 
constructed  of  the  timber  of  his  bed,  the  widow  Osgualda 
dismissed  him,  lest  he  should  perform  any  similar  act  of  in- 
sanity in  her  apartments.  On  this  occasion  he  was  pre- 
vented from  accomplishing  his  purpose  by  several  people 
who  came  upon  him  just  as  he  was  driving  the  nail  into  his 
left  foot.  Being  interrogated  repeatedly  as  to  the  motive 
which  had  induced  him  to  attempt  self-crucifixion,  he  main- 
tained an  obstinate  silence ;  or  once  only  said  to  his  bro^ 
ther,  that  that  day  was  the  festival  of  St.  Matthew,  and  that 
he  could  give  no  farther  explanation.  iSome  days  after  this 
affiadr,  he  set  out  for  his  own  country,  where  he  remained  a 
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certain  time  ;  he  afterwards  returned  to  Venice,  and  settled 
himself  v/ith  Martin  Murzani,  a  shoemaker,  v^ho  lived  near 
the  street  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  In  the  month  of  May,  180J, 
be  chang^ed  his  shop  and  entered  into  that  of  Lorenzo 
deUa  Mora  in  the  street  Senze  Saint  Mardliw ;  and  to 
be  nearer  the  place  of  his  employment,  he  hired,  in  th€f 
beginning  of  the  following  July,  z  room  in  the  third  floor 
of  a  bouse  occupied  by  Valentia  Luccheta,  situated  near 
the  church  of  S.  Alvise,  in  the  street  Delle  Monache, 
No.  2SS8 }  and  up  to  this  date  he  was  .perfectly  tran** 
quik 

But  scarcely  was  he  established  in  this  new  abode,  when, 
his  old  ideas  of  crucifixion  laid  hold  of  him  again.  He 
wrought  a  little  every  day  in  forming  the  instrument  of 
his  torture;,  and  provided  himself  with  the  necessary  arti- 
cles of  nails,  ropes,  b^ds,  the  crown  of  thorns,  &c.  As 
be  foresaw  thait  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  feisten 
himself  securely  upon  the  cross,  he  made  a  net  of  smail 
cords  capable  of  supporting  his  weight,  in  case  he  should 
happen  to  disengage  himself  from  it.  This  net  he  secured 
at  the  bottom,  by  fastening  it  in  a  knot  at  the  lower  extrfe- 
irnty  of  t^  perpendicular  beam,  a  little  below  the  iMracket 
designed  to  support  his  feet,  and  the  other  end  was  stretch- 
ed to  the  extremities  of  the  transverse  spar,  which  formed 
the  arms  of  the  cross,  so  that  it  had  the  appearance  in 
front  of  a  purse  turned  upside  down.  From  the  midcBe 
of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  net,  thus  placed,  proceeded 
one  Fc^e,  and  from  the  point  at  which  the  two  spars  forag- 
ing the  cross  intersected  eadi  other,  a  second  rope  pro- 
teeded,  both  of  which  were  firndy  tied  to  a  beam  in  die 
inside  of  ike  chamber,  immediately  above  the  winddw^  of 
^rvhkfe  the  parapet  was  very  low,  and  the  length  of  thsese 
ropes  i;^s  just  sufficient  to  allow  the  cross  to  rest  horison* 
tally  i^sm  the  floor  of  the  apartment. 
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TUe^  cruel  preparations  being  ended,  Matthew  pro- 
ceeded to  crown  him^^lf  with  thorns ;  of  which  two  or 
three  pierced  the  skin  which  covers  the  forehead.  Next) 
with  a  white  handkerchief  bound  round  his  loins  and 
thighs,  he  covered  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the 
parts  of  which  he  had  deprived  himself,  leaving  the  rest  of 
his  body  bare*  Then,  pasfing  his  legs  between  the  net 
and  the  cross^  seating  himself  upon  it,  he  took  one  of  thc^ 
nails  destined  for  his  hands,  of  which  the  point  was  smooth 
and  sharp,  and  introducing  it  into  the  palm  of  the  left, 
he  drove  it,  by  striking  its  head  on  the  floor,  until  the! 
half  of  it  had  appeared  through  the  back  of  the  hand* 
He  now  adjusted  his  feet  to  the  bracket  which  had  been 
prepared  to  receive  them,  the  right  over  the  left;  and 
taking  a  nail  five  French  inches  and  a  half  long,  of  which 
the  point  was  also  polished  and  sharp,  and  placing  it  oii 
the  upper  foot  with  his  left  hand|  he  drove  it  with  a  malleC 
which  he  hekl  in  bis  right,  until  it  not  only  penetrated 
both  his  feet,  but  ent^ing  the  hole  prepared  for  it  in  the 
bracket^  made  its  way  so  far  through  the  tiee  of  the  crosa 
as.  to  fasten  the  victim  firmly  to  it.  He  planted  the  third 
nail  in  his  right  hand  as  he  had  managed  with  regard  to 
the  left,  and  havmg  bound  himself  by  the  middle  to  the 
perpendicukr  of  the  cr(»8  by  a  cord,  which  he  had  pre« 
viously  str^ched  lukter  him,  he  set  about  inflicting  ffit 
mMid  in  tke  side  with  a  cobler^s  knife,  which  he  had 
placed  by  him  fi^r  this  operation*  It  did  not  occur  to 
him,  however,  at  the  moment  that  the  wound  ougt^t  to  be 
in  the  right  side  and  not  in  the  left,  and  in  the  cavity  ^f  the 
breast  and  not  of  the  hypocondre^  where  he  inflicted  it. 
He  strucJE  himself  transversely  two  inches  below  the  left 
hypOGondre,  towards  the  internal  angle  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  without  however  injuring  the  parts  which  thla 
cavity  contains*    Whedier  fear  checked  hi^  haftd,  or  whe^ 
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ther  he  intended  to  plunge  the  instrument  td  a  great  depth 
by  avoiding  the  hard  and  resisting  parts,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine ;  but  there  were  observed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  wound  several  scratches  across  his  body,  which 
scarcely  divided  the  skin.  My  own  opinion  is  that  he  had 
scratched  his  side  in  this  manner  when  probing  for  a  place 
that  would  present  no  obVacles  to  his  knife,— which  ac- 
cording to  Matthew  Lovat,  represented  the  spear  of  the 
passion. 

These  bloody  operations  being  concluded,  it  was  now 
necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  execution  of  the  whole 
plan  which  he  had  conceived,  that  Matthew  should  exhibic 
himself  upon  the  cross  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  ;— and  he 
realised  this  part  of  it  in  the  following  way.  The  cross 
was  laid  '  horissontally  on  the  floor,  its  lower  (extremity 
resting  upon  the  parapet  of  the  window,  which  I  have 
already  said  was  very  low,  so,  raising  himself  up  by  press* 
ing  upon  the  points  of  his  fingers, .  (for  the.  nails  did  not 
allow  him  to  use  his  whole  hand  either  open  or  closed,) 
he  made  several  springs  forward,  until  the  portion  of  the 
cross  which  was  protruded  over  the  parapet,  overbalancing 
what  was  within  the  chamber,  the  whole  frame,  with  the 
poor  fanatic  upon  it,  darted  out  at  the  window,  and  remain- 
ed suspended  outside  of  the  house  by  the  ropes  which 
were  secured  to  the  beam  in  the  inside*  In  this  predica- 
ment, Lovat  stretched  his  hands  to  the  extremities  of  the 
transverse  beam  which  formed  the  arms  of  the  cross^ 
to  insert  the  nails  into  the  holes  which  had  been  prepared 
for  them :  but  whether  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  fix  both, 
or  whether  he  was  obliged  to  use  the  right  in  some  con- 
cluding operation ;  the  fact  is,  that  when  he  was  seen  by 
the  people  who  passed  in  the  street,  he  was  suspended 
under  the  window,  with  only  his  left  hand  nailed  to  the 
icross,  while  his  right  hung  parallel  to  his.  body,  on  the 
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cutdde  of  die  net  *  It  vvas  then  ^ght  o'dock  in  the  mot%^ 
mg*  As  soon  .as  he  was  perceived,  some  humane  people 
ian  up  stairs,  disengaged  him  from  the  cross,  and  put  him 
to  bed.  A  surgeon  of  the  neighbourhood  was  called,  who 
made  them  plunge  his  feet  into  water,  introduced  tow 
by  way  of  caddis  into  the  wound  of  the  hypocondre,  which 
he  assured  them  did  not  penetrate  bto  the  cavity,  and  after 
having  prescribed  some  cordial,  instantly  took  his  depar- 
ture. 

It  happened  that  some  business  connected  with  my  pro- 
fesfflon  had  called  me  to  the  spot ;  and  having  heard  what 
had  takejpu^ace,  I  instantly  repaired  to  the  lodgings  of 
Lovat,  to  wtness  with  my  own  eyes  a  fact  which  appeared 
to  exceed  all  belief;  and  when  I  arrived  there  in  company 
with  the  surgeon  Paganoni,  I  actually  beheld  him  wounded 
in  the  manner  I  have  described  above.  His  feet,  from 
which  there  had  issued  but  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  were 
sdll  in  the  water : — his  eyes  were  shut, — he  made  no  reply 
to  the  questions  which  were  addressed  to  him ;  his  pulse 
was  convulsive,  respiration  had  become  difficult,— his  situa- 
tion, in  short,  demanded  the  most  prompt  relief  and  assis« 
tance  that  could  be  administered.  Accordingly  with  the 
permission  of  the  Director  of  Police  of  the  Royal  Canal, 
who  had  come  to  take  cognizance  of  what  ^ad  happened, 
I  made  the  patient  be  conveyed  by  water  to  the  Imperial 
clynical  School,  established  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  Luke 
and  St.  John,  and  entrusted  to  my  care.  During  the  pas-, 
sage,  the  only  thing  he  said  was  to  his  brother  Angelo,  who 
accompanied  him  in  the  boat,  and  was  lamenting  his  extra- 
vagance }  which  was,  "  Alas^  I  am  very  unftyrtunateJ^ 
When  we  "got  to  the  Hospital,  I  proceeded  to  a  fresh 
examination  of  his  wounds,  which  confirmed  every  thifig 
that  I  have  described  to  you.  It  was  perfectly  ascertamied 
that  the  nails  had  entered  by  the  palm  of  the  bands,  and 
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fjMt  t>ttt  at  the  back,  naldttg  their  \eiy  between  the  bones 
of  the  Metacarpus^  and  mthout  inflicciDg  any  injury  upon 
them :  that  the  nail  which  wounded  the  feet  had  entered 
first  the  right  foot,  between  the  second  and  third  bones 
of  the  Metatarsus  towards  their  posterior  extremity ;  and 
then  the  left,  between  the  first  and  second  of  the  same 
bones,  the  latter  of  which  it  had  laid  bare  and  grazed :  and 
labtiy,  that  the  wound  of  the  hypocondre  penetrated  to  the 
point  of  the  cavity—  and  such  was  the  description  whkh 
I  submitted  to  the  proper  authorities^ 

The  wound  of  the  hypocondre  was  treated  with  the  first 
intention,  as  there  was  no  need  of  having  recourse  to  suture 
of  the  belly.  I  satisfied  myself  with  placing  the  patient 
in  an  easy  position,  wlio,  moreover,  was  very  tranquil,  and 
executed  with  the  greatest  docility  every  thing  that  I  pre* 
scribed  to  him. 

The  wounds  in  the  extremities  were  treated,  as  the  great 
irritability  of  the  parts  required,  with  emollients  and  seda« 
tives.  I  employed  for  this  /|)urpo6e  a  little  of  the  oil  of 
sweet  almonds  quite  fresh,  and  a  very  simple  poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  in  which  were  wrapped  up  his  feet,  a 
great  part  of  his  legs,  and  almost  the  half  of  the  fore  arms  i 
--^nd  this  application  was  renewed  several  times  a  day. 

Some  ounces  of  the  mixture  Cardiaca  oppiata,  which 
were  taken  at  intervals,  and  a  little  very  weak  lenaonade, 
were  the  only  remedies  which  I  made  him  take  internally 
during  the  first  six  days.  The  diet  was  not  very  severe, 
even  during '  the  first  days,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  meteorism  of  the  lower  belly,  which  very  soon 
yielded  to  dry  fomentation,  there  did  not  happen  the 
most  trifling  accident  in  the  whole  course  of  the  illness. 
On  the  fifth  day,  the  wounds  of  the  extremities  suppurated 
with  a  slight  redness  in  their  circutnference :  and  on  tht 
eighth,  that  of  the  hypocondre  was  ^r^ectly  healed. 
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The  patient  neter  spoke.  Ai^x^ys  sombre  and  shm  ti^ 
m  himself^  his  eyes  were  almost  constantly  closed.  I  imer^ 
rogated  liim  several  times,  relative  to  the  motive  which 
had  induced  him  to  cruciiFy  himself,  and  he  always  made 
me  this  answer ;  **  The  pride  of  man  must  be  tnarti/led^  it 
mmt  expire  on  the  crass.**  Thinking  that  he  might  be 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  my  pupils,  I  returned  repeat^ 
edly  to  i/tte  subject  when  with  him  alone,  and  he  always 
answered  me  in  the  same  terms.  He  was,  in  fact,  so  deeply 
persuaded  that  the  supreme  will  had  imposed  upon  him  the 
obisgadon  of  dying  upon  the  cross,  that  he  wished  to 
inform  the  Tribunal  of  Justice  of  the  destiny  which  it 
behoved  him  to  fulfil,  with  the  view  of  preventing  all  sus* 
pidon  that  his  death  might  have  been  the  work  of  any 
other  hand  than  }iis  own.  With  this  in  prospect,  and 
long  before  his  martyrdom,  he  committed  his  ideas  to  a 
slip  of  paper  which  I  have  still  in  my  possession.  It  is 
written  with  his  own  hand,  ahd  in  a  style  and  character 
such  as  you  would  expect  from  his  education,  and  the 
disorder  of  his  mind.  During  the  first  days  he  did  not 
complain  of  pain ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth, 
hating  asked  him  if  he  had  slept  in  the  nighty  he  told  me 
that  he  had  not,  that  he  had  endured  very  acute  pains  in 
hk  left  hand  and  both  his  feet,  and  that  he  was  still  suffer^ 
ing  a  great  deal.  I  then  put  several  other  questions  to  him, 
Mrhich  he  answered  very  judiciously :  but  the  following 
day  he  was  again  absorbed  in  his  reveries,  and  it  was  with 
ijbe  greatest  difficulty  that  I  could  obtain  from  him  any 
refdy  to  my  inquiries  respecting  his  sleep,  and  the  state 
of  his  woilnds. 

I  observed  constantly,  and  I  made  my  pupils  remark  it 
ak(i»  dnt  when  the  padent  enjoyed  lucid  intervals,  he 
eitperienced,  in  the  region  of  his  wounds^  pains  more  or 
less  severe,  accardaig^^  the  state  of  the  parts  affected. 
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lt^;7as  of  these  lucid  moments  that  I  took  advantage  to 
draw  from  him  the  notions  relative  to  his  crucifixion  which 
you  have  just  read. 

Scarcely  was  he  able  to  support  in  his  hand  the  weight 
of  a  book,  when  he  took  the  prayer  book,  and  read  it  all 
day  long.  On  the  first  days  of  August,  all  his  wounds* 
were  completely  cured ;  and  as  he  felt  no  pain  or  diffi- 
culty in  moving  liis  hands  and  feet,  he  expressed  a  wish 
to  go  out  of  the  hospital,  that  he  might  not,  as  he  said, 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  This  request  being  denied  ta 
him,  he  passed  a  whole  day  without  taking  any  food ;  and 
finding  that  his  clothes  were  kept  from  him,  he  set-out  one 
afternoon  in  his  shirt,  but  was  soon  brought  back  by  the 
servants.  ,  The  board  of  police  being  inforftied  of  the  cure 
of  this  unhappy  man,  very  wisely  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  established  at 
St.  Servolo. 

The  speedy  and  complete  cure  which  was  eflFected  on 
this  person,  as  well  as  the  constancy  with  which  he  perse- 
vered in  his  plan  of  crucifixion,  and  the  firmness  which  he 
displayedin  the  execution  of  it,  cannot  be  ^ascribed  to  any 
other  cause  than  the  state  of  insanity  in  which  he  was  habi* 
tually  plunged.  You  know,  my  dear  and  learned  friend, 
that  madmen  possess  very  little  sensation  or  muscular  irri- 
tability ;— a  characteristic  of  insanity  which  may  be  account- 
ed for  upon  the  following  principles.  In  the  first  place, 
their  minds  being  intensely  fixed  upon  one,  or  a  very 
small  number  of  ideas,  are  no  longer  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions froni  any  other  object :  secondly,  from  the  imperfec- 
tion  of  their  nerves,  and  lastly,  from  the  deficiency  of  the 
nervous  fluid  which  ought  to  circulate  in  these  canals  of 
sensation.  Such  is  nearly  the  opinion  of  all  physiologists 
on  this  subject,  not  excepting  the  ingenious  Darwin,  who 
accounts   for  the  astonishing  firmness    with  which   th« 
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martyrs  of  all  persecuted  religions  have  braved  torment 
and  death,  by  alleging  that  their  sensitive  powers  vaere 
totally  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  celestial 
delights,  which  had  been  promised  to  them.  *  Besides, 
Matthew  Lovat  appeared  to  me,  to  be  affected  with  a 
leprous  habit,  nay,  I  am  certain*^  he  was  affected  with  the 
leprosy ;  and  to  this  malady  must  be  ascribed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  insensibility.  It  is  well  known  that  men  who 
are  afflicted  with  this  distemper,  have  borne  with  indiffer- 
ence the  application  of  fire-buttons,  and  the  other  tortures 
which  are  commonly  resorted  to,  in  order  to  rouse  them 
from  their  lethargic  condition.  Moreover,  it  uniformly 
happened,  as  I  mentioned  above,  that  as  often  as  Lovat 
^ould  remove  from  his  mind  the  idea  which  was  habitually 
impressed  upon  it,  and  of  course  reasoned  correctly,  he 
became  sensible  to  pain :  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  in 
these  lucid  moments  the  nervous  system  discharged  its 
proper  functions,  and  carried  to  the  brain  every  impression 
that  wa^  made  on  its  minutest  parts. 

That  Matthew  Lovat  should  have  made  an  attempt  upon 
his  life,  contsuns  nothing  surprising,  but  it  is  certainly  very 
astonishing  that  he  should  have  turned  his  imagination  to 
discover  methods  of  tormenting  himself  before  he  should 
give  up  the  ghost.  It  is  well  known  that  all  suicides 
«tudy  the  easiest  and  most  instantaneous  death  possible^ 
because  they  commonly  shrink  from  pain :  we  must  there- 
fore conclude  that  th^  notions  of  suffering  and  of  crucifixion 
did  not  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Lovat,  as  having 
any  necessary  connexion;  or  that  he  actually  meant  to 
realize  at  his  death  all  the  circumstances  of  martyrdom  and 
to  expire  in  agony. 

■  Darwin's  Diseases  of  the  Will,  Sec.  34. 
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The  history  of  this  man  would  not  be  complete^  were  I  to 
keep  from  your  Icnowledge  a  letter  which  the  religious 
ftther  Louis  Portalupi,  Monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Jean  de 
Dieu»  a  celebrated  physician  and  able  surgeon,  belonging  to 
the  Hospital  of  S.  Servolo,  had  the  goodness  to  write  to  me 
at  the  time  he  resided  there,  and  which,  although  short,  will 
give  the  details  which  relate  to  this  singular  madman  up 
to  the  moment  of  his  death*  The  following  is  an  exact 
copy. 

*'  Matthew  Lovat,  sumamed  Casale,  was  brought  to  the 
lunatic  Asylum  of  S.  Servolo,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1 805.  He  was  tranquil  and  obedient  the  first  eight  days  ; 
Init  after  this  time  he  became  taciturn,  and  refused  every 
^lecies  of  meat  and  drink.  Force  and  persuasion  were 
employed  in  vtun,  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  him  swal- 
low even  a  drop  of  water  during  six  successive  days.  In 
this  interval  we  had  recourse  to  nutritive  baths,  for  which 
ke  did  not  express  any  aversion.  Towards  the  morning  of 
the  seventh  day,  being  importuned  by  another  madman,  he 
consented  to  take  a  little  nourishment.  He  continued  to  eat 
tbout  fifteen  days,  and  then  resumed  his  last,  which  be 
prolonged  during  eleven.  The  nutritive  washings  were 
again  employed,  but  they  could  be  used  only  once  a-day. 
b  the  course  of  these  eleven  days  he  had  no  evacuation  of 
the  belly,  and  vdided  only  once  about  two  pounds  of  urine. 
Notwithstanding  this  disorder  of  the  whole  animal  econoo^y, 
hk  constitution  did  not  appear  shaken,  and  his  streugth  and 
outward  appearance  remained  the  same. 

**  These  severe  fasts  were  repated  several  times,  and 
always  with  equal  success  :  and  were  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration,  the  most  protracted,  however,  not  exceeding 
twelve  days, 

"  In  January  1 806  there  appeared  in  him  some  symptoms 
of  consumption — z  low  puke,  diminution  of  strength,  dry 
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tongue,  &c.  they  were  removed,  however,  by  means  of  cor- 
dials in  the  space  of  five  days.  Towards  the  middle  of  Fe* 
bruary,  his  countenance  became  oedematous,  he  very  seldom 
voided  urine,  and  he  had  an  occasional  cough  with  purulent 
spittings.  The  remedies  which  his  case  required  were 
resorted  to :  his  health  appeared  to  be  re-established,  and 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  mofith  he  exhibited  no 
symptoms  of  breast  complaints.  There  was  observed  in  him 
a  very  singular  trait  of  insanity.  He  would  remain  im- 
moveable, exposed  to  the  whole  heat  of  the  sun  until  the 
skin  of  his  face  began  to  peel  off,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  force  to  drag  him  into  the  shade. 

•*  On  the  second  of  April  he  felt  very  unwell,  the  skin 
returned  to  his  face  and  the  lower  extremities  :  he  was  at«* 
tacked  with  a  frequent  cough,  which,  however,  disapp^ed 
en  the  sixth.  At  this  date  an  obvious  laboring  in  his  breast 
was  observed,  the  pulse  was  very  low— at  length  on  the 
morning  of  the  eighth  he  expired  after  a  short  struggle/* 

If  there  remain  with  you  any  doubt  relative  to  the  details 
of  the  crucifixion  of  Matthew  Lovat,  which  I  have  just  laid 
before  you  :  ascribe  them  solely  to  the  want  of  distinctness 
in  my  narrative.  However  extraordinary  the  fiicts  which  I 
have  mentioned,  they  are  all  authenticated  and  supported  by 
numerous  and  respectable  witnesses.  I  shall  hold  it  sufH- 
cient  to  mention  the  names*  of  the  Counsellor  Dr.  John  Pic- 
cioli,  and  of  Dr.  Francis  Aglietd,  Professor  of  Clynical 
medicine.  But  why  do  I  speak  of  doubt !  Tou  are  convinced 
as  well  as  myself  that  the  madness  of  Lovat  may  be  clas- 
sed under  that  kind  of  insanity  which  respects  one,  or  a  very 
small  number  of  objects,  which  is  always  accompanied  with 
boldness  in  all  the  decisions  of  the  will,  and  which  EtmuUer 

has  called,  delirium  melancholiurpy  et  maria  cum  studio. 

» 

I  am,  &c.  « 
Venice^  30th.  Mc^y  1806. 
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LETTER  I. 


My  XiORd, 


At  a  moment  when  the  unprecedented  prosperity  of 
the  British  empire  sufiicieikly  attests  the  general  correctness  of 
your  principles  and  the  practical  wisdom  of  your  councils^  I  trust 
with  entire  confidence  to  your  accustomed  candor^  for  allowing  a 
near  observer  and  sincere  friend  of  your  administration  to  trespass 
on  your  attention  with  such  occasional  remarks  on  the  political 
relations  and  financial  resources  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  the  past 
efiect  or  probable  future  bearing  of  your  measures,  as  may  be  dic- 
tated in  an  equal  degree  by  the  impartial  spirit  of  unbiassed  pa- 
triotism, as  they  will  certainly  proceed  from  the  most  cordial  inte- 
rest in  the  success  of  your  Lordship's  ministry.  And  if,  in  the 
communication  of  my  ideas,  I  should  sometimes  venture  to  sug- 
gest a  shade  of  difference  in  opinion,  either  on  the  bearing  or 
on  the  efiect  of  the  future  or  of  the  past,  I  shall  repose  myself 
with  the  same  complete  reliance  on  your  Lordship*s  liberal  discri- 
mination, for  setting  the  greater  value  on  the  sincerity  of  the  gene- 
ral concurrence,  on  account  of  the  manly  expression  of  an  occa- 
ssional dissent. 

During  the  whole  of  the  long  protracted  and  awful  struggle  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged,  not  for  conquest,  but  for  security, 
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not  for  empire^  but  for  existence^  the  writer  of  this  letter  has  never 
presumed  so  far  to  distrust  the  unerring  wisdom  and  ever  wakeful 
justice  of  Providence^  as  to  entertain  even  a  momentary  doubt  with 
respect  to  the;  ultimate  success  of  the  contest  which  now  promises, 
in  all  human  probability,  a  speedy  and  a  glorious  termination. 
\  To  you,  my  Lord,  and  to  the  partners  of  your  council,  it  must 
afford  no  trifling  cause  of  honest  pride  in  the  conscious  triumph  ot 
your  principles,  and  the  well-deserved  success  of  your  plans. 
'  But  whilst  I  join  ipost  fully  in  the  tribute  of  a  people's  thanks 
to  you  and  to  your  colleagues,  for  your  firm  and  strenuous  perse* 
verance  in  the  vital  conflict,  for  your  wise  and  energetic  application 
of  the  kingdom's  strength  where  it  was  most  likely  to  be  produc- 
tive of  national  benefit ;  a  conduct  which  has  at  last  extorted  the 
approbation  even  of  your  parliamentary  adversaries ;  satisfied  with 
having  so  carried  yourselves  as  to  deserve  and  obtain  the  general 
applause  of  your  fellow  subjects ;  you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  deny 
your  assent  to  the  justice  of  my  tracing  the  tirst  origin  of  systematic 
and  effectual  resistance  to  the  all-grasping  ambition  of  our  enemy, 
to  the  firm,  the  luminous,  the  comprehensive  mind,  of  that  illus- 
trious statesman,  in  whose  distinguished  friendship  and  sagacious 
lead  the  early  days,  of  your  political  life  were  so  honorably  and 
usefully  employed.  And  if,  amongst  the  joyous,  the  rapturous 
sensations  of  the  present  hour,  there  is  a  momentary  feeling  of 
more  gloomy  cast,  to  damp  the  general  joy  and  rapture,  it  is  that 
be  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  the  felicity  which  now  awaits  us, 
has  not  been  spared  to  be  a  participator  in  the  public  enjoyment, 
to  witness  the  completion  of  his  dearest  hopes,  the  wide-spread 
triumph  of  his  upright  principles. 

But  may  we  not,  my  Lord,  presume  to  think,  that  amongst  the 
bright  rewards  of  his  past  virtues,  it  may^  perhaps,  be  not  the 
least,  to  recollect,  if  pure  and  unembodied  spirits  are  suffered  to 
retain  the  memory  of  their  former  lives,  that  short  as  was  the  du- 
ration of  his  mortal  existence,  it  was  .yet  long  enough  to  enable 
him  to  lay  the  firm  and  stable  foundations  of  permanent  security 
for  his  beloved  country ;  the  leading  object  of  his  patriotic  life ; 
the  last  sad  aspiration  of  his  parting  breath  i  That  this  is  as 
strongly  impressed  on  your  mind,  as  it  is  on  that  of  the  person  who 
addresseis  you,  I  have  no  hesitation  id  believing ;  and  that  the  pen 
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df  history  may  tratisiiiit  hift  nrerits  in  their  prop^  colors  to  dor 
chiidrenl'^  chrldretiy  even  to  our  latest  generation^  I  will  also  tett^ 
tttre  to  set  dowh  as  our  concurrent  wish ;  because,  indepetKtnltly 
of  the  lihbtid  construction  of  your  Lordsbfp*s  mind,  it  lnu6C  natii* 
rally  be  io  nMch  ydur  own  interefirt,  that  every  statesnum  wli6  ha« 
served  his  country  faithfully  should  have  his  services  retained  for 
evei*  in  the  grateful  recollectioii  of  bis  countrymen. 

How  w^ll  the  structure  bas  been  reared  on  the  firm  basis  h€ 
he  had  prepared  for  its  erection ;  and  with  what  active  application - 
succeeding  arcluteets  have  proceeded  towards  its  completion ;  thil 
annals  of  the  period  elapsed  since  his  lamented  loss,  and  the  spien-: 
did  tethple  raised  to  British  fame,  and  consecrated  by  the  high 
Station  which  fhis  country  now  holds  amongst  the  powers  of  £u^ 
i^op^,  are  sufficient  evidences ;  and  you,  my  Lord,  and  youi*  pre^ 
seAt  colleagues,  will  nrot  fail  to  receive  your  appropriate  sfawre  ol 
praise  on  this  account,  in  the  estimation  of  a  discemii^  public. 

Neither  will  the  discriminating  justice  of  diat  public  omit  to 
acknowledge,  with  due  gratitude,  the  debt  it  owes  you,  for  having 
with  such  admirable  fortitude  and  clear-sighted  judgment^  reftised 
to  yield  to  the  ^eak  solicitations  of  those  desponding  statesM^> 
(if  Statesmen  they  can  lye  called,)  who,  despairing  of  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  regardii^  the  Continent  of  Europe  as  completely 
and  irrevofcably  subdued>  and  your  own  resistance  to  the  storm  as 
ivholly  ineffectual,  pressed  you  to  withdraw  your  gallant  troops 
from  the  scene  of  all  their  glory;  and  to  recall,  in  the  fiill  career 
of  victory  and  fame,  that  consummate  chief,  who  at  no  period  had 
been  known  to  risk  an  action  but  on  sure  and  well  considered 
grounds ;  and  who  had  never  yet  been  seen  to  lose  a  battle  in 
which  he  had  ventured  to  engage  himself.  That  unrivalled  gcJne- 
ral,  of  whos#  adi!hirable  qualifications  for  command  we  may  so  ac* 
curately  say,*  "  Ego^  enim,  sic  existimo,  in  summo  imptrdtoH 
quatuor  has  res  inesse  oporiere,  scientiam  rei  niilitaris,  virtuie^, 
auctoritatem,  felicitateni,^' 

^  And  who,  indeed,  has  ever  surpassed  him  in  niflitary  kd0W"» 

'  Cicero  pro  Lege  Manilla. 

*  ^'  Qois,  igitnr,  hoc  homine  scientior  unquam  aut  fuit,  ant  esse  debuit? 
Qui  non  modo  eonuu  hominum  qui  nunc  suiut  gloriam,  sed  etiam  antiqui- 
tatis  memoriam  virtute  superavit/' — Oratio  eadenu 
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WgCy  either  amongst  his  cotefoporaries,  or  of  those  uho  hav^ 
j^ppe  l^fore  him,  even  from  the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity !  who 
«(p<«ds  him  in  valor  ?  who  has  ever  better  known  how  to  preserve 
W  Q^bority  go  ^rm,  so  4ignified^  and  yet  so  coficiljatory,  and  so 
li^  Pftpreisiye  U>  his  inferior^  i  ^pd  where  is  the  general  to  b^ 
fim^  ^bo  has  ev^r  pi^oire^  an  e^u^l  p^fakf^r  in  the  smiles  of  forr 
(une  i '  He  i/i'jho  h^  actually  gaified  more  victories  th^  most 
other  men  have  taken  .the  trouble  to  r^ad  of^—who  has  conquered 
ojr  redeemed  more  countries  th^n  other  generals  have  even  though^ 
of  in  the  svay  of  conquest* — who,  in  evpry  kind  of  warfare,  and  iq 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  whether  in  India^  Egyptj  D^n^ 
mark,  Portugal,^  Spain,  or  France,  has  so  wooed  and  wedded  vie* 
tory  to  his  jingle  arm,  has  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  unwea- 
ried application  to  the  numberless  and  arduous  duties  of  his  higii 
station,  that  it  should  seem  as  if  no  possible  event  within  the  scale 
of  military  contingency  could  escape  his  vigilant  foresight  and  com- 
prehensive caution. 

Yet  was  this  the  commander,  and  the  gallant  and  enterprising 
soldiers  wbpm  be  had  so  often  led  to  conquest  were  the  troops^ 
wbiMn,  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline,  and  flushed  with  victory, 
these,  shallow  politicians  would  have  persuaded  you  to  withdraw 
from  the  Peninsula,  and  by  giving  ,iip  tb^t  country,  to  have  de- 
jserted  the  general  cau^e,  and  left  the  wfaple  Continent  without  a 
rallying  poiqt, — without  a  sii^gle  corner  in  which  any  thing  like  an 
organised  ojr  effectual  resistance  to  the  common  enemy  could  hav^ 
been  found  to  i^xist. 

For  wjho,  my  Lord,  can  )be  so  blind  to  common  causes  and 


*  ^  Phira  bella  gessit,  quam  ceterl  legerunt;  plures  provincias  confecit, 
quam  aMi  concupivenint.''— Cic.  ut  ant. 

*  "  Quod  denique  genus  belli  esse  potest  io  quo  ilium  non  exercUerit  for- 
tuna  reipublicse  ?  Civile,  Afriqanuin,  Transalpinum,  Hispaoiense,  mixtum 
ex  civitatibus  atque  ex  bellicosisaimis  nationibus,  servile,  navale  bellum, 
varia  et  diversa  genera,  et  bellorum  et  hostium,  non  solum  gesta  ab  hoc 
unpy  sed  etiam  confecta,  nullam  rem  esse  declarant,  in  usu  militari  posi- 
tam,  qu^  hujus  viri  scientiam  fugere  possit.'*— Cic.  ut  ant, 

?  *^  Tiestisest  Hispania,  quss  sa&pissime  plurimos  faostes  ab  hoc  supcfatoi} 
prostratosqve  ponspexKt.'^-^ic.  ut  ant. 
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effects,  as  not  to  see  that  from  the  powerful  assistance  gmn  by 
England  to  our  ancient  allies  in  Portugal,  Ahe  latent  spark  of  liberty 
in  Spain  was  blown  into  a  flame ;  that  the  success^  of  the  brave 
Spaniards  in  asserting  their  independence  encouraged  and  promoted 
the  heroic  resistance  of  Russia,  and  contributed  to  the  defeat  and 
disgracefid  flight  of  the  unprincipled  invader  of  Moscow ;  called 
forth,  and  revived  the  ancient  courage  of  the  warlike  Prussians; 
and  gave  a  decided  energy  to  the  politics  of  the  Court  of  Stock- 
holm ;  and  \vhen  would  the  Austrian  monarch  have  ventured  sin- 
gle-handed to  take  the  field  against  the  oppressive  mandates  of  his 
imperious  ally,  but  for  the  formidable  support  en^bodied  in  his 
favor  in  the  North  of  Germanv. 

In  Britain,  then,  my  Lord,  and  from  the  eAergy  and  perseve^ 
ring  fortitude  of  Pittite  councils,  may  we  fairly  presume  tp  assert 
that  the  present  promising  aspect  of  affairs  in  Europe^  has  arisen. 

The  conjuncture  is  most  favorable^ — may  it  be  turned  to  the 
account  it  promises, — for  never,  in  all  reasonable  calculation^  will 
such  another  combination  of  auspicioi^s  circumstances  again  unite 
to  bind  so  many  nations  in  one  common  chain  of  interest  together. 

Seize  it;  my  Lord ;  pursue  it ;  push  it  by  all  fair  and  lawful 
means  to  its  proper  end ;  to  the  destruction  of  the  Usurper,  and 
the  restoring  of  the  lawful  government,  and  you  will  perfect  a  con- 
summation that  is,  indeed,  devoutly  to  be  prayed  and  wished  for. 

Short  of  this,  my  Lord,  your  labors  are  of  no  avail,  and  ^H  the 
mass  of  blood  and  treasure  hitherto  expended  in  the  contest  will 
prove  only  useless  waste,  and  idle  extravagance.  Whatever  terms 
you  bind  the  faithless  Gorsican  to  sign,  however  gratifying  to  this 
country,  or  to  the  Continental  powers  in  your  alliance,  however 
liberal  towards  himself,  bis  concurrence  will  be  hpUow,  treache- 
rous, and  deceitful  -;  he  means  to  keep  them  only  till  he  can  elude, 
you.  He  has  no  common  feelings  of  humanity  about  him ;  he  i^ 
^o  framed  \ 

f  That  no  coippuDctipus  visitings  of  n^tufCi 
f*  Shake  l^is  fell  purpose.'' 

Of  mortal  genu^,  but  in  himself  a  species,  he  holds  no  real  com- 
merce with  mankind.  Like  crook-back'd  Richabd,  he  is  himself 
alone.  Never  was  he  yet  known  to  forgive  or  to  forget  an  offence ; 
and  the  dark  thought  that  rankles  closest  to  his  malignant  heart  19^ 
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utter  and  unrelenting  faatred  to  Britain  as  the  first  origin  of  all  his 
disappointments  and  disasters. 

He  may  appear  to  concede,  and  own  a  temporary  yielding  to 
the  blast  that  bends  his  power ;  but,  unless  the  destructive  axe 
shall  be  applied  fo  his  deepest  roots^  he  will  rise  again,  and^  though 
slowly,  once  more  like  the  deadly  upas  shed  the  contagion  of  his 
poisonous  branches  on  all  around  him. 

I  have  always  considered  this  man  as  mucl^  over-rated  by  the 
world  in  point  of  talent ;  never  attributing  his  dazzling  successes 
to  the  inspirations  of  a  powerful  intellect,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
clear  unclouded  judgment ;  but  rather  to  the  low  persevering  cun^ 
ning  of  an  iniquitous  mind,  barred  by  no  dread  of  moral  turpitude 
from  pursuing  every  means  to  accomplish  any  profitable  object ; 
and  favored  by  an  unprecedented  concurrence  of  fortuitous  circum- 
stances. And  this  is  well  known  to  have  been  my  constant  and 
undeviating  language  for  years  long  past ;  as  much  in  the  meridian 
of  his  might  and  perfect  plenitude  of  his  overwhelming  power,  as 
now  in  the  moment  of  his  disgraceful  downfal. 

For  what  man  of  common  discernment  could  avoid  deciding  on 
bis  lamentable  deficiency  in  political  judgment,  to  see  him  throw 
away  the  opportunity  afforded  of  consolidating  rank  and  affluence 
in  a  high  though  secondary  station  under  the  lawful  monarch,  be- 
fore he  exchanged  the  substantial  influence  of  his  authority  as  First 
Consul  for  the  empty  title  of  an  Emperor  i  And  again,  when 
decked  with  this  self-assumed  gewgaw,  risking  its  almost  instant 
loss,  by  plunging  into  needless  wars,  when,  tired  of  revolutionary 
storms,  the  people  of  France  would  gladly  have  confirmed,  and 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  acquiesced  in^  any  form  of  govern- 
ment which  gave  them  peace  and  quiet  i 

As  a  General,  what  more  gross,  more  frequent  than  his  blun- 
ders ?  His  rash  attack,  and  cowardly  retreat  in  Egypt ; — Marengo 
nearly  lost,  and  but  retrieved  by  the  superior  genius  of  an  under- 
^officer  J — ^a  distant  war  commenced  at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  at 
a  season  of  the  year  when  any  degree  in  the  scale  of  intellect  above 
the  freezing  point  of  imbecility,  would  have  anticipated  the  horrors 
of  a  winter  campaign  in  Russia ; — the  silly  pride  of  retaining  Dres- 
den, when  -  every  hope  of  its  preservation  to  any  useful  purpose 
.must  have  beeu  lost  in  any  sober  judgment. 
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How  different  from  that  admirable  discrimiiiatioii  in  our  ova 
illustrious  Wellington,  which  knows  so  well  how  to  select  the  pn^ 
cise  moment,  for  ensuriog  the  rapid  and  victorious  adrapce  of  a 
Caesar,  by  the  skilfiiUy  conducted  and  wiell^timed  retrcq^ression  of 
a  Fabius ! 

Yet,  contemptibly  as  I  think  of  Buonaparte's  intellectual  powers, 
both  in  war  and  politics,  and  heading  his  moral  qualitiet  iii 
titter  detestation  as  one  vpid  of  faith,  a  rebel,  and  an  assassin  ^ 
the  man  is  tp  be  feared ; — ^there  is  about  him  an  energy  pf  evil ;  a 
pertinacity,  f  ven  to  his  own  undoing,  in  the  pursuit  of  crime, 
which  renders  him  an  object  of  perpetual  dread.  His  power  must 
be  annihilated ;  his  existence  should  be  put  an  end  to ;  and  it  were 
well  that  the  spontaneous  movement  of  the  French  themselves 
should  bring  him  to  the  death  he  merits  ;  of  their  will,  if  enabled 
to  declare  it,  I  have  no  doubt;  to  assist  them  in  so  doing  should 
be  the  leading  object  of  the  Allied  Powers, 

Can  any  one  believe  that  the  sight  of  their  real  princes  will  not 
operate  like  the  electric  fire? — that  thousands  will  not  join  the 
royal  standard  wherever  it  may  be  reared  to-form  the  rallying-*point 
of  loyalty  ?  Some  partners  of  bis  crimes  may  justly  fear  th^ 
*  punishment  of  their  ini(|uitie8,  and  others  dread  the  loss  of  rank 
and  title  :  but  be  assured,  that  the  main  body  of  the  people,  wheii 
guaranteed  in  the  possession  of  acquired  properties,  and  ascer* 
tamed  of  oblivion  with  respect  to  political  error,  will  gladly  fly  to 
tile  paths  of  peace  and  duty;  "^ 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  non-interference,  let  abstraet 
reiKoners  theorise  as  they  please ;  but  will  the  proprietor  of  any 
goodly  mansion,  in  private  life,  permit  otie  of  these  cosmopoliti^ 
philosophf&rs  to  set  up  a  powder-mill  in  an  adjoining  fabric,  and 
receive  as  a  sufficient  excuse,  that  he  is  the  chosen  tenant  of  the 
]and-K>wner,  and  has  a  lease  executed  in  due  form  ?  Will  he  suffer 
him  to  exercise  a  dangerous  or  a  noxious  trade  in  his  neigbbouih 
hood,  and  pot  abate  the  nuisance  f  Idle  follies, — fit  only  for  tho 
drivellers  in  metaphysics,  and  unworthy  to  bjef  listened  to  by  the 
practical  politician  and  the  statesman. 

If,  however,  there  should  be  obstacles  in  other  quarters,  which 
ministers  alone  can  know,  and  understand  the  weight  of ;  thei>| 
my  Lord,  it  will  be  your  bo^ndeft  duty,  as  |  am  sure  it  i^ill  b(r 
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^our  cordial  wish,  and  vigilant  precaution,  to  see  that  in  any  terms 
^hich  may  be  offered  to  the  French,  they  are  taught  the  wide  dis« 
tinction  between  France  under  its  lawful  monarch,  and  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the  French  empire  as  identified  with  Buonaparte.  In 
the  former  case,  every  thing  liberal  in  fact,  and  gratifying  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  honor  of  a  great  nation,  all  which  can  serve  to  show 
the  entire  disclaiming  of  every  motive  of  self-interest  and  of  self- 
aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  should  be  held  out  with 
an  unsparing  hand  :  but  if  they,  choose  the  latter  alternative,  thea 
watch  and  guard  them  so  on  «very  side,  crib  and  confine  them  on 
^11  points  ^nd  quarters,  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  power  of 
fjpture  mischief. 

In  either  contingency,  the  settling  of  the  numerous  clashing  in- 
terests in  almost  every  part  of  the  Continent ;  to  say  what  posi- 
tions should  be  given  up,  and  which  retained ;  what  exchanges  are 
to  be  made;  what  compensations  allowed,  and, what  indeiQnities 
to  be  arranged,  before  the  world  can  be  completely  in  s^  state  of 
rest,  must  be  a  matter  of  subsequent  consideration ;  and  will  give 
ample  employment  to  the  wisest  heads,  the  coolest  tempers,  and 
|he  best  disposed  hearts  in  Europe  to  determine.  . 

Every  probable,  almost  every  possible  cause  of  future  disagree- 
ment amongst  the  Continental  powers,  must  be  removed  and  done 
liway ;  for,  of  this  be  certain,  if  the  Arch-Disturber  be  suffered  to 
continue  his  reign,  unamelioratedia^principle,  but  grown  wiser  from 
peri],  and  profiting  by  experieqce  in  iniquity,  he  will  not  begin 
^gain  by  venturing  on  an  open  atta(:k ;  but  secretly  fomenting  the 
slightest  cause  of  jealousy  betw^ien  any  two  states  at  present  in  air 
Uance  against  him,  he  will  secure  a  party  before  he  shows  the  cloven 
foot ;  apd  will  endeavor  to  appear  only  ss  a  second  in  the  combat. 
But  forbid  it,  heaven,  that  this  should  be  necessary  even  to  be 
guarded  against.  The  welfare  of  the  world  demands  his  complete 
extermination;  both  as  a  monarch  and  as  a  man^-- 

^  Sin  remissiores  esse  voluerimus,  summae  nobis  crudelitatis  in  patiiib 
fdyiunaque  pernicie  fama  suj}eund^  est."— -Cic.  in  Catalin. 
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LETl'ER  II. 


WY  LORr, 

» 

In  my  preceding  letter  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  congratulating 
you  on  the  prosperous  state  of  the  country,  with  regard  to  its 
general  politics  ;  in  the  present,  I  trust  to  be  found  speaking  not 
less  favorably  of  its  financial  situations,  and  pecuniary  resources. 
Nor  will  this,  my  Lord,  prove  a  task  of  much  difficulty,  where  there 
19  nothing  to  pervert,  nothing  to  gloss  over,  nothing  which  I  shall  be 
constrained  to  omit,  as  interfering  with  the  general  view  of  finan- 
cial prosperity,  which  the  state  of  public  credit  allows  me  to  pre- 
sent for  your  inspection. 

Whatever  the  visionary  sophist  may  have  predicted  on  the.  fine- 
spun theories  of  circulating  mediums :  whatever  the  desponding 
dabbler  in  financial  disquisition  may  have  feared  on  the  subject  of 
national  bankruptcy :  the  universally  received  and  well  accredited 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  still  continues  to  assert  and  give 
daily  practical  proof  of  its  undiminished  value.  And  the  present 
state  of  the  British  funds ;  and  the  unprecedented  premiums  of 
the  last  negociated  loans  :  as  well  as  the  facility  with  m  hich  they 
were  raised ;  the  regular  and  uninterrupted  payment  of  the  public 
■creditors  :  and  the  eagerness  -with  which  all  monied  men  hasten  to 
place  themselves  in  that  situation: — the  numerous  fleets  equipped^ 
the  armies  almost  numberless,  either  entirely  paid,  or  partly  subsi- 
dised by  England  : — the  immense  taxes  levied  to  an  extent  before 
unknown  in  any ^ age  or  country;  and  the  productive  amount  of 
these  impositions  increasing,  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  cer- 
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tainly  so  on  the  general  average,  even  amidst  the  heavy,  though 
unavoidable  expenses  of  a  war,  burthensome  beyond  all  former 
precedent ; — all  these,  my  Lord,  are  testimonies,  too  substantial  to 
be  controverted,  of  the  solid  credit  and  unbounded  opulence  of 
Britain,  whose  fleets  bring  wealth  with  every  gale  that  blows. 

It  would  lead  me,  though  I  confess  it  to  be  a  favorable  path, 
into  too  wide  a  field  for  the  narrow  limits  of  a  letter,  to  trace  the 
stream  .of  w^ealth,  the  British  Pactolus,  to  its  golden  source, 
through  all  the  yellow  sands,  and  silvery  channels  of  its  long 
meanderings. 

To  follow  it,  from  its  origin  at  thA  Conquest,  or  even  from  the 
reign  of  the  Sixth  Henry;  when  the  public  income  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb,  amounting  to  little  more  than  sixty-four  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  to  its  present  height  when  it  arises  to  upwards 
of  eighty  millions,  would  be  as  unnecessary  for  your  Lordship's 
information,  already  so  well  acquainted  M'ith  its  progress,  as  it 
would  be  dry  and  tedious  to  the  generality  of  readers,  who,  if 
they  choose,  may  find  sufficient  materials  for  satisfying  curiosity  in 
the  historians  of  the  British  revenue. 

To  the  general  diffusion  of  commercial  knowledge,  and  the 
extended  intercourse  of  mercantile  communication ;  to  the  insular 
and  centrical  situation  of  our  islands,  placed,  as  it  were,  by  nature 
for  an  entrepot  between  the  old  and  new  worlds ;  to  the  active 
minds,  and  hardy  habits  of  our  islanders  ;  and,  above  all,  to  that 
unrivalled  Constitution,  which  promotes  the  spirit  of  enterprise  by 
securing  to  the  laborer  the  fruits  of  his  industry — may  we  attribute 
the*  rapid  progress  of  wealth  and  population,  we  now  enjoy  the 
benefits  of ;  and  by  which  our  posterity  will  be  still  more  highly 
benefited ;  because,  without  its  present  powerfid  aid,  they  would 
have  lost  the  birthright  of  their  inheritance,  the  fair  estate  of 
wealth  and  independence,  by  4he  unprincipled  ejectment  of  a  low- 
born, base  usurper ;  the  litigious  son  of  a  Corsican  pettifogger — 
the  "  Fane  Jjigur,*  of  whom,  I  trust,  we  may  now  fortunately 
pronounce, 

^'  Frustraque  animis  elate  superbis, 
Nequicquam  patrias  tentdsti  lubricus  artesJ* 

But,  gradual  as  the  progress  of  opulencp  may  appear  at  first 
pight,  and  to  common  eyes ;  the  nice  observer  will  not  fail  to  mark 
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ihe  two  great  epochs,  when  the  national  wealth  and  credit  have, 
pan  passu,  taken  such  sudden  and  strongly  marked  advaQces  iq  th^ 
puth  of  prosperity.  The  first,  after  the  passing  of  the  aavig^^^ 
9Ct;  when  the  revenue  was  more  than  doubled,  rising  ^t  once 
from  something  below  nine  hundred  ^ousand  pouqds  per  ^nnum 
to  one  million  and  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  the  ^ort 
period  between  that  event  and, the  Restoration.  A  boon  so  great 
to  this  country,  as  almost  tempts  one  to  make  it  a  complete  set-off 
against  all  the  crimes  of  the  Protector,  more  especially  at  thi« 
time  when  even  they  sink  almost  to  a  point  compared  with  ikQB» 
of  the  modem  Gallic  Cromwell. 

And  again  in  the  present  reign,  since  the  estaUishmeiit  of  ihf 
Sinking  Fund ;  that  certain  guarantee  of  future  undiminished  pro* 
perty  to  our  children ;  the  present  stable  prop  of  national  credii 
and  security.  A  measure  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  attj^cks  of 
Ignorance  or  malice,  is  alone  sufficient  to  immortalize  the  memory 
of  your  illustrious  friend.  For  whatever  claims  may  be  laid  by 
fithers  to  the  original  principle  on  which  tlie  present  Sinking  Fund 
was  established ;  whatever  other  nearly  similar  systems  may  have 
Ibeen  proposed ;  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  Mr.  Pitt,  at  least 
the  great  and  valuable '  merit  of  having  analysed,-  sdected,  and 
adopted  nearly  all  the  best  features  of  the  many  different  plao)^ 
which  had,  at  various  times,  been  suboMtted  to  bis,  or  to  the  pubr 
}ic  judgment^  by  their  several  authors. 

And  whatever  objections  may  be  brought  in  argumoHt  against 
the  beneficial  effects  of  a  Sinking  Fund,  by  those  wlio  assert  that 
It  ts  of  no  avail,  whilst  you  are  borrowing  with  one  hand  to  )iquir 
ijate  with  the  other,  they  must,  my  Lord,  be  wretch^  calculators^ 
miserable  arithmeticians,  who  estimate  on  such  mistaken  principles 
as  not  to  distinguish  that  the  sum  borrowed  is  ajt  simple  ipteresf 
only,  whilst  the  Sinking  Fund  is  operating  at  a  compound  rat^ 
gainst  it. 

To  make  this  obvious,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  ,the  case  of  9 
naUon,  which,  owing  a  capital  stock  debt  of  six  hundried  millions 
in  different  funds ;  and  possessing  a  Sinking  Fund  of  fifteen 
millions  per  annum,  is  plunged  into  h  war,  which  shall  last  four- 
teen years,  and  shall  exceed  in  expense  the  public  income  by^  so 
much  as  may  render  it  necessary  to  borrow  or  ir^ise  in  some  e^r. 
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tl*aordiiiary  mode,  a  likt  atinual  mm  of  fifteen  millions  during  tti0 
^hole  term  of  warfare.  We  will  likewise  assutne  fbat  the  thre6 
per  cents,  are  at  an  average  price  of  sixty  daring  tlie  whole  term  y 
that  the  rat6  of  interest  is  also  averaged  at  five  per  "cent,  on  money; 
and  that  every  part  of  the  debt  already  in  existence,  or  to  be 
created  during  the  war>  is  accompanied  by  a  Sinking  Fund  of  one 
third  of  the  rate  of  interest. 

It  is  clear  that>  under  these  assumptions,  the  Legislature  of  a 
country  so  situated  has  an  option  of  either  applying  their  existing 
Sinking  Fund  to  make  up  the  deficit,  and  thereby  equalising  the 
income  and  the  expenditure ;  or  of  continuing  the  invariable 
appropriation  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  as  originally  intended,  to 
redeem  the  existing  debt,  and  borrowing  annual  loans  to  die  same 
amount.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  the  same  thing,  but  in  the 
eye  of  the  political  arithmetician  there  will  be  a  striking  difference* 
The  total  sum  to  be  paid  for  annual  loans,  interest,  and  sinking 
fbnd  to  accompany  them,  at  the  rates  above-m^itibned,  will  be 
diree  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  ;  that  is  to  say,  fourteen  annual 
loans  of  fifteen  millions  each,  amounting  together  to  two  hundred 
and  ten  millions;  and  one  million  per  annum  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  each  loan  for  the  different  terms^  increasing  pro« 
gressively  from  one  to  fourteen  years,  making  one  hundred  and  five 
millions  more ;  or,  as  above  stated,  a  total  of  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  millions  :  which  total  would  also  be  the  sum,  die  raising  of 
which,  either  by  loans  or  taxes,  would  be  avoided  by  the  diversion 
of  the  sinking  fund.  At  what  expense  that  saving  would  be  made 
will  soon  be  seen  by  adverting  to  the  operations  of  this  fund,  if 
not  turned  aside  from  its  proper  channel.  It  is  proper  here,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  the  two  hundred  and  ten  millions  borrowed^ 
if  invested  in  the  three  per  cents,  at  sixty,  will  have  created  ae 
additional  stock-debt  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  at  which 
last-mentioned  rate  credit  is  accordingly  given  for  it  in  the  jsuhse? 
guent  part  of  thi«  comparison. 

A  sinking  fund  of  fifteen  millions  per  annum,  issued  quarterly 
to  the  persons  appointed  to  superintend  the  liquidation  of  the 
National  Debt,  and  purchasing  three  per  cents,  at  sixty,*  would, 
every  quarter  of  a  year,  make  an  accumulation  equal  to  one  eighth 
ieth  part  of  its  last  quarterly  aggregate,  in  addition  to  the  three 
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millions  lind  a  Quarter  issued  as  the  fourth  part*  of  the  original 
'  fifteen  millions:  the  combined  effects  of  all  whicb^  at  quarterly 
compound  interest^  will,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  yeara,  amount  ta 
a  total  redemption  of  five  hundred  and  eight  millions  of  three  per 
cents.  In  addition  to  which  we  must  also  take  the  effect  of  the 
same* operation  on  that  part  of  the  annual  charge  of  one  million^ 
that  is  to  say^  one  fourth  part  thereof,  which'  is  appropriated  to 
the  redemption  of  the  new  loans,  and  which  must  be  added  here 
to  the  general  sinking  fund,  as  the  whole  of  those  loans  and  their 
accompanying  charges  are  placed  against  it  on  the  other  side  of 
this  comparative  statement,  .lliis  last  being  a  quarterly  tissue  of 
sixty-two  thousand  and  five  hundred  pounds  upon  each  loan,  with 
its  corresponding  accumulation  of  one  eightieth  part  to  the  ag- 
gregate of  every  preceding  quarter,  will,  on  the  same  principle, 
have  redeemed  fifty-six  millions  more  in  ihe  fourteen  years ;  at  the 
end  of  which  the  whole  redemption  will  amount  to  about  five 
hundred  and  sixty-four  millions  of  three  per  cents.,  by  which  sum 
the  capital  of  the  National  Debt  will  have  been  reduced. 

The  gain  to  the  public  in  either  case,  may,  therefore,  be  thud 
stated:  if  the  sinking  fund  be  applied  to  the' service  of  the  year^ 
the  capital  stock  debt  will  remain  stationary  at  six  hundred  millions, 
as  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  neither  being  increased  nor 
diminished.  So  also  will  the  sinking  fund  lat  fifteen  millions ;  and 
-  no  new  taxes  will  be  necessary  during  the  whole  period. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sinking  fund  be  continued  to  its  original 
appropriation,  two  hundred  and  ten  millions  must  be  raised  by 
loans ;  and  consequently  the  capital  of  the  national  debt  increased 
by  so  much ;  which  invested  in  three  per  cents,  at  sixty,  will  create 
an  addition  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  stock  capital : 
and  one  million  of  new  taxes  must  be  raised  every  year  for  each 
successive  loan,  arising  to  fourteen  millions  in  the  whole ;  and 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  five  millions  paid  by  the  public 
during  the  whole  period  :  the  ability  to  do  which  must  always  be 
a  main  point  for  consideration  in  the  decision  of  the  Government. 
Tliese  are  the  disadvantages  of  the  funding  system,  to  counter- 
|>alance  which  is  a  redemption  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-four 
millions  of  stock ;  thereby  leaving  the  unredeemed  stock  debt  at 
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only '  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  millions  at  the  termination  of 
the  war ;  and  thereforie  less  by  two  hundred  and  fourteen  millions 
than  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  fourteen  years  of  war  expen- 
diture. And  the  sinking  fund^  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  pe^ 
riod  was  only  fifteen  millions  per  annum^  is  now  increased  to 
thirty  five  millions,  or  more  than  doubled.  This  augmented  fund 
will  now  be  at  the  option  of  the  Legislature ;  ^ther  to  apply  the 
whole  to  the  extinction  of  the  remaining  debt,  which  it  will  effect 
in  something  less  than  nine  years,  at  five  per  c^nt.,  not  quite  nine 
and  an  half  at  four  per  cent.,  or  about  nine  and  three  quarters  at 
three  per  centi ;  or  they  may  relieve  the  public  at  once  from  thirty 
millions  of  taxes,  by  reducing  the  sinking  fund  to  five  millions ; 
which  will  extinguish  the  remaining  debt  in  something  less  than 
thirty-three  years  at  five  per  cent.,  in  thirty-six  years  at  four  per 
cent.,  and  in  about  forty-one  years  at  three  per  cent.  Or  they 
may  take  any  intermediate  point  in  the  scale,  which  may  be  most 
suitable  to  the  existing  circumstances  and  future  prospects  of  the 
kingdom* 

Upon  this  comparative  statement,  and  I  am  certain  that  it  is  both 
a  clear  and  a  correct  one,  of  the  counterbalancing  circumstances 
of  the  two  systems,  it  is  evident  how  greatly  the  comparison  is 
in  favor  of  the  invariable  application  of  the  sinking  fund  to  its 
original  purpose;  always  assuming,  however,  the  ability  of  the 
nation  to  furnish  the  necessary  means  for  continuing  such  a  system. 
And  here, ,  my  Lord,  we  have  fortunately  the  power  of  producing 
practical  proof  of  such  ability  by  bringing  the  case  home  to  this 
country,  where  the  exertions  have  been  so  much  greater,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  period  so  much  longer,  than  those  already  stated. 
And  where,  during  a  warfare  of  mOre  than  twenty  years^  far  ex- 
xeeding  in  expense  every  limit  that  has  been  touched  upon  in  the 

I  <600  Millions  at  the  commencement. 
360  Ditto.    New  Stock-created. 


950  Ditto.    Total  Debt. 

504  Ditto.    Redeemed  during  War. 


\ 


386  Ditto.    Remaining  unredeemied. 

2H  Ditto.    Le|s  at  terminatipo  than  at  commencement* 
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preceding  staitemeiit,  the  means  for  furnshing  these  iexiraordiiiaiy 
expenditures  fatte  been  invariably  provided  op  to  the  last  year, 
without  any  interruption  whatever  to  the  rapidly  increasing  openn 
tioBS  of  the  Sinking  Fund ;  which  in  oi^e  year  (1808)  actually 
exceeded  in  redemption  by  upwards  of  one  million  the  additional 
debt  created  in  that  yesCr.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  if 
our  expenditure  could,  with  any  degree  of  prudential  policy,  have 
.  been  properly  confined  to  the  limits  of  our  own  shores,  and  the 
local  defence  of  our  own  colonies,  the  extennve  effects  of  that 
fund  would  have  been  to  cover,  and  even  to  exceed,  all  our  ex- 
cessea  beyond  the  annual  income  of  the  natibn.  But  die  circum* 
stances  of  the  times,  and  the  general  politics  of  Europe,  impe^ 
riously  demanded  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  scale  of  exertion ; 
and  the  present  prospect  of  affairs  on  the  Continent  sufficiently 
attests  the  wisdom  of  the  measure. 

Ther^  are,  however>  limits  to  every  human  exertion ;  and  occa^ 
sional  periods  must  occur  at  which  it  may  be  proper  to  relax,  and 
give  a  breathing-time  to  the  resources  of  the  most  opulent  and 
liberally  inclined  community.  I  have,  therefore,  felt  always  dis- 
posed to  listen  rather  favorably  to  all  such  propositions  as  have 
been  grounded  on  this  principle ;  atid  when  the  financial  piin  of 
1807  was  brought  forward  by  Lobd  Henry  Petty,  I  was 
clearly  of  opinion  that  it  was  worth  trial  for  three  or  four  years, 
or  not  exceeding  five  years  at  the  most,  during  all  which  time  its 
effects  would  be  found  to  be  beneficial ;  though  I  completely  dis* 
approved  of  the  extended  term  of  fourteen  years ;  because,  long 
before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  heavy  burthen  <^  the  sup- 
plementary loans  would  have  been  found  to  outweigh  very  con^ 
siderably  alt  the  advantages  gained  by  the  temporary  relief  from 
taxation  procured  by  the  assistance  of  the  portions  of  war  taxes 
pledged  to  provide  for  the  annual  charge  of  the  principal  loans  in 
each  year ;  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  framers  of  Aat  plan  had 
been  seduced  by  the  flattering  appearance  of  the  successive  release 
of  the  pledged  war  taxes  to  overlook,  or  at  least  to  under-estimate, 
'  the  heavy  burthen  preparing  for  the  shoulders  of  posterity  in  the 
vast  increase  of  the  supplementary  loans  towards  the  end,  as  well 
as  their  oppressive  weight  long  after  'the  e?cpiration  of  their  ex^ 
tended  temi  of  years  in  the  second  series. 
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DuriDg  the  last  Session  another  measure  was  proposed  and 
carried  into  execution  for  raising  the  necessary  Supplies  for  the 
current  year,  and  for  the  three  next  ensuing,  taking  the  loans  at 
eight  and  twenty  millions  for  each  year,  without  the  imposition  of 
any  new  taxes :  excepting  that  in  the  first  year  a  tn6derate  portion 
was  to  be  raised,  for  the  purpose  of  making  provision  to  supply 
and  make  good  certain  omissions  in  the  general  Sinking  Fund  Act 
of  1802;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  to  make 
good  the  deficiencies  occasioned  by  the  alterations  to  be  made  in 
certain  provisions  of  the  act  of  1802. 

To  examine  and  weigh  the  merits  of  this  measure,  and  of  the 
several  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  on  both  sides,  either 
for  or  against  it,  would  require  more  time  and  space  than  the 
nearly  expiring  limits  which  must  be  assigned  to  this  address^  will 
allow  me  to  devote  to  the  discussion  at  this  moment.  I  shall^ 
therefore,  make  it  the  subject  of  another  letter ;  and,  for  the  pre- 
sent, take  my  leave  with  this  general  assertion,  that  whatever  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  may  have  prevailed  with  respect  either  to  the 
principle^  or  to  the  detail  of  any  past  financial  operations,  no  one 
can  venture  at  this  day  to  deny  that  the  firm  and  well-built  argosy 
of  British  wealth  has  stood  unhurt  the  roughest  gales  and  most 
enduring  storms  that  ever  gallant  vessel  was  assailed  by ;  that  all 
the  wily  arts  and  rancorous  devices  of  our  bitter  enemy,  to  break 
the  sinews  and*  waste  the  substance  of  that  commerce  which  he 
)cnows  and  feels  to  be  the  groundwork  of  the  world's  resistance  to 
his  mad  ambition^  have  proved  of  no  avail,  and  have  only  fallen 
with  redoubled  force  on  his  own  head ;  *  and  that  unless,  like  his 


'  Af  this  mo&k^M  the  ttemh  and  EngU^  ftifids  exhibit  the  Mewing 
•oaBpertson^^The  French  five  per  cents,  are  at  49f  therefore  the  English 
three  per  cents,  should  be  only  29  3-5tbs;  but  the  latter  are  now  selling  at 
07,  consequently,  the  former  should  be  worth  111  2-3ds,  or  between  two 
and  three  times  as  much  as  they  actually  are ;  and  at  any  rate  full  doubled 
aft^  allowing  fbr  the  more  marketable  rate  of  the  three  per  cents.  9S  a 
favorite  stock. 

The  Fiench  fiag  is  not  to  be  seen,  whilst  British  vessels  are  spread  over 
^kd  seas,  conveying  mecchandiie  to  and  from  every  comer  of  the  workL 

So  much  for  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce ! ! ! 

Vol.  III.  Pam,  No.VI.  «C 
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valiant  and  wise  friends  the  Americans/ be  could  find*out  some 
sub-marine  explosion,  some  invisible  torpedo,  to  blow  up  the 
goodly  ve.ssel  and  her  gallant  crew  at  once,  his  efforts  will  ever 
prove  alike  fruitless  aud  impotent ; 

^'  £t,  ni^i  validioribus  impulsa  machkiis,  in  etemum  foret  incon* 
eussa." 

FALKLAND. 


LErrER  III. 


MY  LOKI>, 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  my  second  letter,  I   alluded  to  my' 
intention  of  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  financial  measure  of 
the  last  session,  for  raising  the  necessary  supplies  for  that  and  the 
three  next  years,  without  the  imposition  of  any  new  taxes  during 
that  time ;  excepting  only  in  the  first  year,  when  an  annual  sum, 
rather  short  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  was  to 
be  raised  by  permanent  taxes,  to  make  good  a  prolusion  for  redeem- 
ing  the  capital  of  eighty-six  millions,  and  upwards,  omitted  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  several  actsi  by  which  the  said  capital  had  been 
raised ;  and  for  which  no  specific  provision  had  been  subsequently 
assigned  by  the  Consolidating  Sinking  Fund  Act  of  1802;  under 
which  this  portion  of  capital  remained  undistinguished  in  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  stock  debt,  to  the  redemption  of  the  total  whereof^  the 
General  Sinking  Fund  was  indiscriminately  applicable. 

A  further  annual  sum   of^  two  hundred  and  sixty    thousand 
pounds^  which  was  to  be  raised  by  additional  war  taxes^  was  als^ 
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proposed  to  be  adddd  to  Hie  Sinking  Fund^  for  the  purpose  of ^ 
enabling  the  Commissioners  to  commence  and  carry  on  the  Iiqui« 
dation  ^  of  twenty-six  millions  of  out-standing  Exchequer  bills, 
until  the  same  could  be  funded,  or  otherwise  provided  for ;  so 
that  the  total  addition  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  Sinking  Fund, 
and  the  only  new  taxes  intended  to  be  called  for  in  the  four  years, 
would  amount^  in  all,  to  one  million,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ninety-three  pounds.  And  in 
order  to  prevent  the  further  imposition  of  additional  taxes,  it  was 
proposed  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  by  cancell- 
ing so  much  of  the  stock  already  bought  up  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  standing  in  their  names  at  the  Bank/ as  should  thereby 
release,  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  Government,  an  annual  sum 
equal  to  the  whole  charge  of  the,  loans  to  be  raised  for  the  service 
of  the  current  year ;  at  the  same  time  certainly  taking  away  so 
much  of  the  redticing*  power  of  the  General  Sinking  Fund. 

Against  this  measure  much  has  been  said  ;  though  I  think,  with 
more  plausibility  than  reason,  and  with  more  violence  than  either. 
It  has  been  called  a  breach  of  faith  towards  the  public  creditor ; 
and  a  flagrant  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  great  founder 
of  the  system. 

With  respect  to  the  alleged  breach  of  faith  to  the  public  cre- 
ditor, I  have  turned  it  over  in  my  own  mind  most  seriously,  and^ 
with  the  utmost  deliberation,  weighed  the  different  bearings  of  the 
measure  as  to  his  situation,  and  confess,  that  I  cannot  find  out  the 
injury.  If  1  comprehend  rightly  the  principles  of  public  loans, 
they  are,  that  the  creditor  advances  a  certain  sum  of  money,  as  an 
equivalent  for  which  he  receives  the  investment  of  «  portion  of 
stock  capital  fully  equal  in  value,  at  the  money  price  of  the  day, 
to  the  sum  so  advanced,  and  on  which  he  is  to  receive  a  certain 
stipulated  rate-  of  interest,  at  fixed  periods,  until  the  capital  shall 
be  repaid;  the  period  for  which  is  not  to  be  at  the  option  of  the 
lender,  but  at  such  time  as  shall  be  at  the  convenience  and  deter- 
mination of  the  legislature,  according  to  certain  general  or  specific 
stipulations  ;  provided  always,  that  the  repayment  is  to  be  at  the 
full  nominal  value  of  the  ^tock  capital,  that  is  to  say,  at  par.  But 
for  the  convenience  of  the  lender,  who  may  not  wish  to  wait  for 
such  re^payment  until  thi  time  suitable  for  the  Government  to 
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repay,  the  stock-capital  i»  at  all  times  traiuferable ;  and  ever; 
new  bolder,  whose  name  appears  aa  sach  in  the  Government  books , 
becomes  instantly  vested  with  all  the  r^ht,  title,  and  estate  of  tba> 
original  creditor,  who^  we  know,  seldom  keeps  his  share  of  the 
difiereni  stocks  in  which  his  money  baa  been  funded,  longer  than 
tiH  a  moderate-  premium  enables  him  to  sell  b^  portion  of  what 
is  vulgarly  called  the  Omnium,  to  a  certain  advantage :  to  him, 
therefore,  the  period  of  repayment  by  Government  can  be  no 
object ;  and,  indeed,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  stockholders  regard 
the  placing  of  their  money  in  the  public  funds  only  as  a  safe  modr 
of  temporary  emplc^ment,  where  it  can  always  be  got  at  with 
the  shortest  notice,  they,  therefore,  are  in  a  nearly  similar  situation. 
And  by  those  who  purchase  into  the  funds  in  order  to  secure  an 
ascertained  regular  income,  with  the  least  possible  risk  or  trouble, 
to  them  it  can  be  no  great  difficulty  to  determme  whether  the  hoitf^ 
of  repayment  is^  an  object  of  dread  or  expectati<Hi ;  vriaether  it  it 
one  of  Ateif  days 

*^  Cretd  an  carfoone  hotandi.'' 

Ta  the  creditors  in  general,  whether  origimd  lendera  or  subse- 
quent purchasers,  the  two  great  points  seem  to  be,  thft  regular 
payment  of  their  interest,  and  the  avoiding  of  any  such  violent  or 
^'judged  measures  of  finance  as  might  deteriorate  the  value  of  the 
capital,  beyond  those  common  fluct«ations  occasioned  by  tii« 
wissitudes  of  war,  which  are  not  within  the  power  of  the^i^onal 
Government  to  control,  and  the  chance  of  which  is  necessaiil; 
nsplied  in  the  original  contract. 

The  period  of  repayment,  therefore,  appear^  lo  be  of  no  other 
consequence  to  the  stock-holder,  than  as  it  may  be  productive  of 
good  or  bad  effect,  with  regard  to  either  of  the  two  last-mentioned 
points:  and  with  respect  to  die  first  of  the  two,  it  seems  to  be 
quite  out  of  question,  as  to  any  probable,  or  sdmost  posable  bear^ 
iog :  at  least  so  much  so  as  to  render  it  totally  nnnecessaiy  to  sa;^ 
My  thing  more  on  that  head. 

As:  to  the  deterioration  of  capital,  the  most  immediate,  and  most 
ii^riouBl}  operating  cause  of  this,  would  be  a  forced  lowering  of 
tiie  rate,  of  interest,  without  the  option  of  being  paid  off  at  par : 
a  measure  fit  onl^  for    the  inq[>effions  necessities  of  a  military 
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deapoty  on  die  V9fgt  of  batilnruiylcy :  but  far  different  from  the  tail 
•nd  honorable  altematai^  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Pelham^  in 
the  judicious  act  of  1750,  when  every  holder  of  four  per  cent, 
•toick  was  allowed  to  take  the  choice,  of  either  receiving  the  full 
amount  of  his  capital  at  par,  or  otherwise  from  and  after  the  S5th 
bf  December,  1750,  to  receive  3  and  an  half  per  cent,  till  the  ft5th 
et  December,  1757>  and  from  Uienceforth  three  per  cent  ouly. 
The  consequence  of  this  enactment  was,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
proprietors  gladly  submitted  to  the  reduction  of  interest,  and  the 
remainder  were  punctually  paid  off  at  die  ftill  nominal  value  of 
dieir  stock ;  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  every 
hundred  of  stock  capital.  Another  most  equitable  feature  of  the 
measure  being,  that  the  whole  of  the  duties  originally  appropriated 
to  die  payment  of  the  interest  were  still  continued,  and  the  surplus 
of  diem,  after  paying  die  reduced  dividends,  was  incorporated  witii 
the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  discharge  of  the  capital :  and  such  was 
die  general  feeling  on  the  propriety  and  justice  of  the  measure, 
diat  even  the  reduced  stock  itself  scarcely  experienced  any  deprea- 
8ion>  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  interest. 

The  day  is,  in  all  probability,  at  no  great  distance,  I  mean  with- 
in a  very  few  years,  when  the  same  measure  may  be  safely  and 
fairly  resorted  to  again,  widiout  any  prejudice  to  the  public  cre- 
ditor ;  and  without  the  smallest  violation  of  faidi  with  respect  to 
the  original  contract ;  which  only  stipulated  that  Government  should 
pay  him  five,  or  four  per  cent,  (as  the  case  may  be)  for  the  use  of 
his  money,  until  it  shall  be  convenient  to  make  that  repayment 
which  is  thereby  offered  to  him  ;  unless,  by  a  new  agreement,  he 
shall  consent  to  lend  it  again  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  being  as 
much  as  he  could  then  obtain  on  any  equally  good  security  else- 
where. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  what  charges  have  been  brought 
against  the  measure  of  last  session,  as  productive  either  of  actual 
immediate^  or  of  probable  future  injurious  consequence  to  the  va- 
lue of  the  present  stock-holder's  capitel,  by  delaying  the  repayment 
or  liquidation  of  the  loans  whereof  his  stock  forms  a  part,  or  by 
any  other  means,  and  what  foundation  diere  is  in  truth  for  the 
charges  so  alleged. 

I  do  not  enter  into  any  reply  to  the  attacks  which  have  been 
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made  on  your  Right  HonortfUe  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer, — that  he  acts  as  if  he  thought  the  more  the  expenditure 
exceeded  the  income,  the  less  necessity  to'  augment  the  revenue ; 
that  he  chose  the  precise  moment  to  rest  from  taxation  when  the 
existing  taxes  were  falling  short  in  production  to  an  unprecedented 
degree ;  that  he  goes  the  length  of  declaring,  that  the  sinking  fund 
shall  be  a  sinking  fund  no  longer,  and  that,  instead  of  being  a  pro* 
vision  for  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  it  shall  be  converted 
into  a  provision  for  facilitating  its  increase.  Such  arguments,  or 
rather  such  assertions,  for  they  are  nothing  more,  carry  their  own 
refutation  with  them,  saving  even  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the 
Well-known  rectitude  and  exemplary  integrity  of  Mr.  Vansittartj 
Loth  in  private  and  public  life. 

Neither  shall  I  waste  a  moment  on  the  comparison  of  the  Tiers 
Consolides  i  la  mode  de  Paris,  nor  the  mention  of  the  application 
of  the  sponge  to  the  national  debt  altogether;  such  allusions  are  of 
a  cast  too  Jacobinical  to  merit  serious  argument ;  and  I  can  only 
lament  that  the  pure  fountain  of  political  knowledge^  consecrated 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  under  the  auspices  of  his  friends^ 
should  be  so  disturbed  as  to  emit  a  stream  of  such  discoloration. 

With  respect  to  the  depressed  value  of  capital,  as  arising  from 
the  deferred  period  of  repayment,  I  am  not  aware  of  more  than 
one  mode  in  which  this  can  operate,  that  is,  by  suffering  the 
market  to  be  overloaded  with  stock  on  sale,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  purchasers  wanting  to  buy ;  which,  as  in  all  other  catses 
of  product  and  demand,  must  leave  the  seller  in  the  hands  of  his 
antagonist,  ^nd  consequently  lower  the  marketable  value  of  his^ 
commodity ; — and  in  this  view,  therefore,  certainly  the  more  the 
sinking  fund  is  strengthened,  and  the  less  its  operations  are  confined, 
the  more  likely  is  the  stock  to  be  kept  up  to  its  full  value,  and  the 
better  is  the  stock-holder  likely  to  be  secured  agaitist  loss  of  capi- 
tal ;  at  the  same  time,  also,  that  the  more  the  stock  is  guarded  firom 
depression  in  time  of  war,  on  so  much  the  better  terms  can  the 
Government  negociate  the  necessary  loans.  But  there  is  also  an 
error  to  be  avoided  on  the  other  extreme  of  the  scale,  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  purchases  of  the  sinking  fund  may  have  an  injuri- 
ous effect  on  money  transactions,  by  absorbing  too  much  of  the 
floating  stock,  and  leaving  too  small  a  capital  of  unredeemed  debt 
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for  the  necessary  transfer  of  the  public  in  general ;  and  Uiis  we 
know  would  be  the  case  very  soon  after  the  return  of  peace.  For 
supposing  this  to  be  the  last  year  of  the  war,  and  taking  the  sinking 
fund  (on  the  old  system)  to .  be  fifteen  millions  and  a  half  on  the 
Ist  of  February^  1815^  and  the  total  unredeemed  debt  at  that  period 
(including  die  floating  debt  to  be  funded)  to  amount  to  six  hundred 
and  seventy- mil  lions;  and  from^that  time  to  make  purchases  on  an 
average  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  (equal  to  three  per  cents,  at 
8*5  7-10ths)y  the  total  debt  would  be  extinguished  in  about  twenty- 
eight  years  from  thence,  or  some  time  in  the  year  1849;  from 
whence  it  is  evident^  that,  at  any  rate,  the  sinking  fund  would  re- 
quire reducing  in  a  short  time  after  the  return  of  peace ;  that  is  to 
say,~soon  after  the  whole  expenses  of  the  wdr  are  ^irly  and  com* 
pletely  wound  up  and  provided  for. 

The  period  of  repayment  being  always  uncertain,  as  depending 
on  the  question  of  war  or  peace,  as  to  the  discharge  by  paying  off 
at  par,  and  oh  the  market  price  of  the  funds  for  liquidation  by  gra<^ 
dual  purchase,  the  Government  never  being  compellable  to  repay 
unless  the  stock  in  question  is  at  par,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 
name  a  certain  limited  time,  within  which  the  discharge  of  loanp 
should  be  generally  confined ;  and  this  was  very  properly  stated  by 
'Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  fiist  establishment  of  his  sinking  fund,  to  be  forty-^ 
£ve  years,  being  the  time  beyond  which  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
gradual  liquidation  should  be  protracted  undef  almpst  any  circum- 
stances ;  because,  taking  a  loan  to  be  invested  in  three  per  cents, 
at  sixty,  with  a  sinking  >fund  of  one  hundredth  part  of  the  stock* 
capital,  or  rather  of  4one-tfaird  of  the  rate  of  interest,  (which  last- 
mentioned  proportion  should  be  invariably  kept  to,  as  the  lowest 
rate  of  liquidation,  and  also  as  giving  every  different  sort  of  stock 
of  which  the  omnium  is  generally  composed^  an  equal  power  of 
redemption),  and  supposing  that  this  loan  should  rise  immediately 
to  ninety-five,  and  so  continue  during  the  whole  progress  of.  liqui- 
dation, still  the  uttermost  period  of  redemption  would  not  be  ex- 
tended beyond  forty-four  years  and  a  quarter ;  and  even  if  the 
whole  were  to  be  purchased  back  at  par,  which  is  quite  improbable 
to  suppose,  the  period  would  then  only  be  stretched  to  forty-six 
years  and  a  half;  but  as  the  general  state  of  the  world  may  fiairly 
jdlow  the  hypothesis  of  equal  alternations  of  war  and  peace>  in  the 
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former  of  which^die  priee  may  be  taken  from  fifty'-five  to  nxty^fif^, 
and  in  the  latter  from  eightj-^five  to  Binety-fivey  the  general  average 
V  will  be  correctly  assumed  at  8eventy<>fiTe,  which  gives  a  liquidating 
period  of  something  less  than  thirty^six  years. 

But  I  have  thoroughly  inspected  the  tables  annexed  to  the  Chan- 
eeller's  plan^  and  though  I  have  not  examined  them  so  minutely  89 
to  go  thtough  the  calculating  process  upon  every  one  of  the  data, 
yet^  havmg  had  occasion  to  do  so  with  several  of  them^  and  finding 
those  sufficiently  accurate,  the  difference,  where  found,  consisting 
only  in  Mr.  Vansittart's  having  taken  the  round  numbers  againat 
himself,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  whole ; 
and  as  these  tables  give  me  no  room  for  crediting  any  breach  of 
faith  to  the  public  creditor  by  delay  of  repayment,  but  rather  the 
contrary ;  and  as  the  counter-tables  produced  do  not  venture  to 
point  out  any  such  thing,  the  argumentum  ad  ^^fdem  etjiduciam** 
seems  to  pie  to  drop  to  the  ground.  The  principal,  and  indeed  the 
only  objection  to  the  plan  in  which  I  can  concur,  being  that  which 
states  the  impolicy  of  transferring  the  operations  of  the  sinking 
fund  from  the  time  of  war,  when  the  price  of  redemption  is  low, 
to  that  of  peace,  when  it  is  so  much  advanced. 

Concurring  vrith  you,  therefore,  on  the  ground  of  principle,  I 
have  yet,  my  Lord,  to  claim  the  exercise  of  the  indulgence  re- 
quested in  my  first  Letter,  for  an  occasional  shade,  and  it  is  only  a 
shade,  of  difference  on  the  question  of  expediency. 

Under  all  the  existing  circumstances,  and  with  all  the  future 

•prospects,  1  think  that  1  should  have  refrained  from  any  actual 

diversion  of  the  sinking  fund  from  its  original  object  for  the  pre^ 

sent.     And  this  the  more  especially,  as  every  purpose  of  relief  from 

^  taxation  might  have  been  obtained  through  another  channel. 

The  sinking  fund  has,  ever  since  its  first  establishment,  been,  and 
'  deservedly  so,  an  object  of  great  public  jealousy ;  and  however 
^pular  prejudice  may.  err  in  poiiU  of  discreet  limitation,  it  is 
-nevertheless  generally  grounded  on  something  like  sound  principle 
at  the  bottom.  And  I  think  that  having  the  option  of  doing  othem 
wise,  I  should  rather  have  chosen  to  avoid  interfering  with  a  pre- 
judice so  reasonable  during  the  short  period  upon  which  it  wae  fair 
to  calculate  that  the  war  would  be  likely  to  continue. 

With  a  perfect  concurrence,  therefore,  in  the  Act  for  ^labliiig 
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Groverntnent  generally  to  amend  and  alter  the  several  .statutes  passed 
io  His  Majesty's  reign  for  die  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  and 
for  making  further  provision  in  respect  thereof^  1  should  have  rested 
there  for  the  present ;  ahd,  instead  of  bringing  in  those  which  f<d*> 
iowed  for  the  actual  appropriation  of  specific  portions  of  the  sink* 
in^  iiind,  I  should  have  secured  my  loans  on  a  further  pledge  of 
part  of  the  war  taxes,  either  making  those  loans  sufficiently  large 
to  cover  their  own  charges  for  the  first  year,  by  replacing  in  the 
supplies  of  that  year  so  much  of  the  war  taxes  as  were  pledged  for 
the  interest  and  sinking  fund ;  or  keeping  the  loans  to  the  exact 
amount  required  for  the  expenditure,  have  supplied  the  deficit  of 
the  war  taxes  by  Exchequer  bills,  with  a  provision  in  each  loan 
bill  for  allovring  Government,  by  any  subsequent  enactment,  to  re^ 
iease  the  war  taxes  pledged,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  to  transfer  the 
security  of  the  annual  charge,  either  to  the  sinking  fund,  or  to  any 
other  part  of  the  consolidated  fund,  which  might  be  deemed  most 
convenient  at  the  time. 

This  previous  stipulation  would  efiectually  guard  against  any 
subsequent  charge  of  breach  of  faith  towards  the  lender  or  his  a»- 
aignee;  would  enable  Government,  at  the  return  of  peace,  either  to 
takeoff  the  war  taxes  entirely,  by  transferring  the  annual  charge 
to  such  part  of  the  redeemed  interests  of  cancelled  capital,  as  the 
sinking  fund  might  then  be  well  able  to  spare  with  benefit  to  the 
general  state  of  the  money-market,  or  by  imposing  sudh  new  taxes 
as  might  be  found  more  productive,  and  better  suited  to  a  state  of 
peace  than  those  imposed  for  the  period  of  war ;  or  to  perpetuate 
such  part  of  the  war  taxes  as  might  be  likely  to  continue  equally 
productive  in  time  of  peace ;  a  choice  which  I  cannot  but  think  it 
might  have  been  ^ell  for  Government  to  retain  in  its  own  hands 
till  that  period. 

It  has  been  Said,  with  more  plausibility  than  depth  of  thought, 
that  borrowing  upon  the  war  taxes  is  borrowing  at  compound  in- 
terest ;  but  this  is  mere  unvouched  assertion ;  nor  can  any  mathe- 
matical demonstration  be  produced  in  proof  of  this  being  more  the 
case  with  regard  to  them  than  to  any  other  species  of  imposition  in . 
wjiich  the  deficit  occasioned  by  their  diversion  must  be  supplied  by 
money  borrowed  upon  interest :  the  idea  has  probably  been  sug- 
gested by  the  supplementary  loans  which  formed  a  part  of  the  plan 
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of  1807.  Though  I  agree  with  a  much  abler  financier^  who  has 
said  that  the  war  taxes  in  general  are  not  calcuhted  to  mortgage 
for  any  Jength  of  time,  or  to  any  great  extent,  because  many  of 
them  would  not  be  productive  in  time  of  peace. 

How  early  the  sinking  fund  became  a  favorite  of  the  public,  was 
evinced  by  its  immediate  effect  on  the  price  of  stocks.  The  bill 
for  its  establishment  being  passed  in  the  second  weekof  May,  1786, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  satne  month  the  Consols  had  risen  from 
691  ^o  T^h  ^>i^  ^^  stocks  in  general  fiill  five  per  cent. 

I  beg,  however,  my  Lord,  to  be  understood  as  by  no  means  com- 
bating the  plan,  wheu  I  only  suggest  an  improvement  M'bich  I  think 
would  embrace  all  the  advantages,  whilst  it  wouVl  avoid  the  only 
inconvenient  circumstance  attending  it ;  and  as  yet  so  little  has 
been  taken  from  the  power  of  the  sinking  fund  as  to  give  very  little 
room  for  reasonable  objection.  The  original  sinking  fund  of  1786 
was  limited  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  four  millions,  at  which  maximum  he 
very  correctly  calculated  that  it  would  arrive  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
eight  years  from  that  time :  but  supposing  the  act  of  1802,  and  all 
the  subsequent  statutes  which  have  occasioned  any  deviation  from 
the  original  enactment,  not  to  have  taken  place,  that  sinking  fund, 
by  its  own  accumulative  powers,  and  by  the  helps  afforded  by  the 
additional  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  given  to  it  in  1792,  and 
by  the  expired  annuities,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred  and 
ninety-four  thousand  six  hundred  pounds,  (^ which  fell  in  chiefly  in 
l^OS),  would  by  this  time  have  risen  to  rather  more  than  five  mil- 
lions per  annum ;  therefore,  assuming  the  whole  of  this  fund  to  be 
taken  away,,  and  applied  to  the  charge  of  new  loans,  the  totsl  of  the 
remaining  sinking  fund  of  1815,  Spplied  to  the  whole  of  the  unre^ 
deemed  debt  existing  at  the  same  time,  either  on  the  supposition  of 
continued  peace,  or  even  of  ultimate  portions  of  peace  and  war 
every  ten  years  from  that  time,  would  liquidate  the  whole  of  that 
.capital  considerably  within  the  assigned  period  of  forty-five  years. 
Nevertheless,  my  Lord,  I  am  still  inclined  to  think  that  it  would, 
cm  the  whole,  have  been  preferable  to  let  the  fund  remain  undis- 
turbed till  the  return  of  peace,  when  we  might  with  more  certain 
ieeurity  have  taken  upon  us  to  pronounce^ 

**  Vectigal,  ct  onera  commerciorum  rssolvimus." 

FALKLAND, 
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LETTER  IV. 


MY    LORD; 

At  length  the  auspicious  moment  seems  to  be  arrived^  when 
Europe  may,  with  safety,  declare  its  open  wish,  nor  fear  resistance' 
even  from  the  voice  of  France  herself.  The  Star  of  Bo  UR  bo  iff, 
so  long  eclipsed  and  veiled  in  night,  now  shows  itself  above  the  hori- 
zon with  relumined  splendor,  whilst  the  baleful  Meteor  of  Ajaccib 
lets,  as  I  trust,  with  all  its  train  of  horrors,  in  everlasting  darkness. 

The  return  to  loyalty  and  reason  will  be  at  least  as  rapid,  and 
beyond  all  doubt,  more  permanent  than  the  departure  from  them. 

*'  Already  has  the  child  of  Gajlia's  school 

"  The  foul  philosophy  that  sins  hy  rule ; 

"  With  all  her  train  of  reasoning,  damning  arts, 

**  Begot  by  brilliant  heads  on  worthless  hearts ; 

^  like  things  that  quicken  after  Nilus'  flood, 

''  The  venom*d  birth  of  sunshine  and  of  mud  :**-^ 

r 

Already  has  this  foul  and  misbegotten  imp— -this  illegitimate 
offspring  of  dulness  and  false  genius,  lost  its  evanescent  sway  over 
the  deluded  minds  of  Frenchmen,  and  wherever  they  can  find 
protection  from  the  Tyrant  and  his  satellites^  the  magistracy  and 
the  people  alike  resume  the  plain  unvarnished  language,  and  utter 
the  wholesome  dictates  of  common  sense,  as  if  the  advance  of  the 
British,  like  the  touch  of  the  Angelic  steel,  had  roused  them  from 
the  transitory  incoherent  follies  of  a  deep  deluding  dream  to 
the  sober  realities  of  waking  truth. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  reverse,  that  it  is  not  improbable,  ere 
this  can  meet  your  Lordship's  eye^  the  reign  of  usurpation  may  be 
completely  extinguished ;  and  the  Usurper  himself  have  met  tht 
fate  he  merits.  No ;  tay  Lord,'^not  the  fate  he  merits,  for  that 
would  be  the  rack  and  wheel,  the  ignominious  exit  of  a  bloodr 
stained  malefactor ;  but  the  far  more  honorable,  though  not  less 
9ertain  termination  of  a  soldier  in  the  field  of  battle.  Let  us  not, 
however,  cavil  at  the  mode,  so  that  we  obtain  the  end;  nor  object 
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to  any  casualty  that  rids  the  world  of  such  a  monster  of  iniquity, 
whose  whole  life  has  exhibited  a  constant  scene  of  enmity  to 
all  mankind^  whose  frozen  stony  bosom  has  presented  only  one 
unvarying  specimen  of 

■■  "  Heartless  speculative  ill ; 

All  youth's  trangression,  with  all  age's  chill; 
**  The  apathy  of  wrong,  the  bosom's  ice  ; 
*'  A  slow  and  cold  stagnation  into  vice/' 

Rather  let  us  rejoice^  my  Lord,  at  any  fate  which  save»  an 
English  Gentleman  the  fear  of  being  prevented  from  paying 
the  accustomed  tribute  of  his  loyal  affection  and  duty  to  his 
Sovereign's  throne^  lest  he  should  be  shouldered  in  his  Princess 
drawing-room  by  one  of  the  pickpocket  Princes,  or  unfettered 
Peers  of  the  Corsican  Court ;  by  the  midnight  murderer  Cau« 
LAiNcouRTy  the  butcher  Suchet,  or  the  merciless  and  in- 
satiable thief  Davoust. 

From  scenes,  and  fears  of  scenes,  like  these,  with  what  heart- 
felt satisfaction  do  I  turn  to  contemplate  the  well-deserved^  the 
transcendently  triumphant  glories  of  my  native  country ;  and  most 
sincerely  do  J.  congratulate  you,  my  Lord,  and  your  Brother 
Ministers,  on  being  relieved  from  the  hard  necessity  of  listening  to 
the  cold  dictates  of  political  expediency,  whilst  every  better  feeling 
of  your  bosoms  must  long  since  have  pressed  you  to  the  bold 
avowal  of  equitable  right  and  moral  principle.  The  disgrace  of 
treating  with  the  mock  Emperor,  of  raising  the  low-bom  family  of 
Buonaparte  to  a  height  above  the  illustrious  House  of  Bruns^ 
wick,  is  now,  thank  God,  no  more  a  point  in  question.  With  the 
real  Sovereign  of  the  French,  with  the  descendant  of  the  great 
Henri,  with  Louis  XVHI.  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  negociate 
on  the  fairest  and  most  liberal  terms,  convinced  that  what  u 
agreed  to  solemnly,  will  be  kept  religiously :  for  whatever  errors 
may  have  marked  the  early  part  of  the  career  of  the  Bourbon 
Princes — to  whatever  erratic  gallantries  or  dissipated  extrava- 
gancies the  youthful  ebullitions  of  high  and  ardent  spirits,  nursed 
in  the  soft,  luxurious  lap  of  royalty,  may  heretofore  have  given 
birth,  now  chastened  and  subdued  by  the  severe,  but  useful  lessons 
of  loi^-endured  adversity,  and  counselled  by  the  constant  expe- 
rience of  the  mild  and  limited  rule  of  British  Monarchy^  their 
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conduct,  when  restored  to  the  throne  and  fortunes  of  their 
ancestors^  will  doubtless  proye  to  be  but  a  continuance  of  the 
lienevolent  government  of  their  martyred  predecessor,  too  mer- 
cifid  only  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  and  all  their 
youthful  follies  will  have  been  equally  k>ug  abandoned  and 
contemned. 

"  Spento  il  vigor  che  i  van  desir  nodriva, 
*'  In  ogni  cor  non  sol  vien  manco  ^more ; 
"  Ma  chi  piu  arse,  del  sue  folic  errore 
•*  Di  ricordarsi  pur  abborre  e  schiva,'* 

KvA  after  all,  even  allowing  to  the  Usurper  the  full  extent  of 
talent  claimed  for  him  by  his  besotted  admirers  in  this  country, 
but  which  1  deny  to  him,  and  admitting  that  the  lawful  princes 
were  as  far  below  him  in  the  intellectual  scale,  as  I  do  not 
believe  them  to  be,  although  they  may  not  be  able  to  manceuvre  a 
^  brigade  of  soldiers  with  quite  so  much  accurate  rapidity ;  the 
people  of  France  would  dien  only  have  to  deeide,  by  its  insulated 
merits  iu  the  present  instance,  on  a  question  which  their  favorite 
Neckar  has  said  cannot  be  submitted  to  any  general  decision  on 
flimple  and  abstract  principles. 

^  L'on  a  quelquefois  agite,  si  un  homme  sans  principes,  mais  qui  reuni-^ 
rait  fl  des  grandes  lumieres  un  esprit  sup^rieur,  n'etott  pas  plus  convenabio 
a  radministratioQ  qu^un  homme  vertueux  mais  depourvu  de  taJens.  Cest 
une  question  du  nombre  4e  celles  qui  ne  peuvent  jamais  ^tre  soumises  ikUDia 
decision  simple  et  absolue.'' 

Our  old  school  acquaintance  iBsop  has,  however,  settled  thif 
matter  much  more  easily  than  the  Swiss  Financier ;  and  I  am  apt 
to  imagine,  that  the  French,  if  left  to  themselves,  completely  inde* 
pendent  of  all  control,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  would  not  be 
long  in  returning  to  the  gentle  sway  of  King  Log,  rather  than  con> 
tinue  subject  to  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  conscriptive  Stork. 

Anxiously,  nevertheless,  as  I  feel  expectant  of  the  restoration  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon  to  their  ancient  seat  in  France,  I  am  by 
no  means  desirous  of  endangering  that  balance  of  power,  which  I 
trust  to  see  so  soon  restored  in  Europe,  by  suffering  too  maqty 
countries  to  remain  subject  to  the  away  of  one  family.  France 
%  and  Spain  are  full  enough  to  be  governed  by  the  Princes  oC  that 
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race ;  it  w'lH,  therefcMre,  be  an  act  of  wisdom^  not  to  permit  any 
part  of  Italy  to  continue  under  the  dominion  of  a  branch  of  the 
•ame  stock ;  and  a  compact  and  powerful  kingdom  founded  there, 
whose  Sovereign  -shall  not  be  connected  in  blood  with  either  of  the 
houses  of  Bourbon  or  of  Lorraine^  would  be  a  measure  most 
advisable.  But  I  confess^  at  the  same  time,  my  Lord,  that  I  can- 
not approve  of  the  man  who  is  already  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Naples ;  neither  his  connexions  nor  his  moral  qualities  are  such  as 
I  could  wish.  Besides,  I  think,  such  a  wide  distinction  in  the 
ultimate  destinies  of  Buonaparte  and  his  brother-in-law,  has  too 
much  of  the  ^'  eadem  diverso  crimina  fato  ;'*  and  though  1  am 
perfectly  ready  to  adjudge  the  ''  ille  crucem,"  I  am  not  quite  so 
well  disposed  to, allow  the  ^'  hie  diadema." 

Mr.  Burke,  indeed,  has  given  us  a  dispensation  from  high 
birth,  when  he  says,  '*  There  is  no  qualification  for  government 
but  virtue  and  wisdom,  actual  or  presumptive.  Wherever  they 
are  actually  found,  they  have,  in  whatever  state,  condition,  pro- 
fession, or  trade, ,  the  passport  of  Heaven  to  human  place  and 
power.*'  But  then,  my  Lord,  we  must  have  the  existence  of  the 
wisdom  and  the  virtue- in  actual  proof,  before  we  admit  the  vali- 
dity of  the  certificate. 

I  have  said,  in  a  former  letter,  that  even  when  the  active  part 
of  the  contest  shall  be  over  in  the  fidd,  there  will  and  must  be 
much  serious  matter  of  discussion  remaining  for  tlie  Cabinet. 
The  whole  face  of  Europe  has  been  so  completely  convulsed  and 
distorted;  such  changes  of  territory,  such  dislocations  of  Jurisdic- 
tion have  taken  place  iu  almost  every  country  on  the  Continent, 
that  without  attempting  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  complete  and 
perfect  status  quo  ante  bellum,  which,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, would,  perhaps,  be  quite  impracticable,  it  will  yet  requirt 
a  long  and  undivided  attention  from  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest,  and 
the  temper  of  the  most  temperate  of  European  statesmen,  to 
reconcile  the  jarring  interests,  and  give  any  thing  like  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  to  the  claims  of  the  many  powers  concerned.  But 
this,  my^Lord,  however  intricate  in  its  discussion,  and  tedious  as  to 
its  duration,  is  a  point  not  so  much  dangerous  as  troublesome. 
The  nal^ns  of  the  continent  have  suffered  too  deeply  already  from 
the  long,  lengthened  period  of  years  consumed  in  warfare;  have  # 
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had  tOiO  much  of  actual  distress  brought  home  to  their  very  doors^ 
and  mostly  even  to  tb^ir  fire  sides^  to  be  easily  seduced  into  a 
rtaewal  of  hostilities  vtith  one  another,  for  the  sake  of  claims, 
either  doubtful  hi  themselves,  or  admitting  of  convenient  and 
adequate  compensation.  And  your  own  country,  though  happily 
exempted  from  local  suffering  or  loss. of  foreign  possession,  has 
yet  endured  such  heavy  burthensy  and  submitted  to  such  enormous 
sati'ifices  in  finance,  that  the  moment  of  peace,  when  peace  can 
be  honorably  and  safely  procured,  must  be  most  anxiously  sighed 
for  by  every  man  of  every  party  and  description. 

Let,  then,  the  knell  of  the  Tyrant,  the  common  enemy  of  ali 
mankind,  be  once  but  actually  rung,  and  die  world  may  safely 
rest  upon  its  arms  immediately ;  and  all  the  anxieties,  and  almost 
all  the  burthens  of  warfare,  may  be  at  once  thrown  aside.  In  such 
a  case,  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  return,  in  a  very  short  period, 
to  the  common  expenditure  of  a  peace  establishment;  not,  indeed^ 
the  low  establishment  of  five  and  twenty  years  back,  but  such  as 
would,  however,  admit  of  great  and  essential  relief  to  the  piiblie 
burthens  immediately. 

But  far,  very  far  different,  indeed,  must  be  the  prospect,  under 
any  {)eace  that  could  be  made  with  Buonaparte.  What 
Minister,  my  Lord,  would  be  bold  enough  to  disarm  this  Country 
under  such  a  contingency  ?  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  allied 
powers  would  compel  the  enemy  to  a  similar  measure.  My  Lord, 
it  is  impossible ;  there  is  no  power  on  earth  which  could  enforce 
a  disarming  of  Buonafaete's  strength,  similar  in  all  its  con* 
sequences  to  the  disarraying  of  the  military  force  of  Britain*  Let 
us  recollect  the  tedious,  tardy  process  by  which  we  have  arrived 
at  our  present  strength  in  the  field,  and  on  the  ocean ;  remember 
all  the  statutes  for  encouraging  yeomanry  cavalry;  and  volunteer 
infantry ;  the  numberless  volunteerings  from  the  militia  ;  the  limit* 
ed  and  unlimited  service  men ;  with  all  the  various  plans  that  have 
been  contrived  to  increase  our  armies  by  slow  and  painful  steps ; 
and  say^Vhat*  proportionate  force  they  all  bear  to  the  energetic 
rapidity  of  a  single  conscription.  The  Corsican  Emperor  might 
be  without  a  soldier,  beyond  the  Imperial  Guards  of  his  sacred 
and  illustrious  person,  one  day,  and  would  have  a  formidable  army 
almost  on  the  next.    14  o  real  Sovereign^  no  Monarch,  governing 
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by  kaown  and  ascertained  laws>  could  possibly  execute  such  yriga* 
roua  and  decisive  measures ;  and  therefore,  in  the  commencement 
of  a  struggle^  the  advantage  is  entirely  M'ith  a  Despot ;  the  ^*  Impe* 
rator  saius  et  conditor  et  inierpres  legisy'  whose  quick  and  uncon^ 
IroUed  attacks  resemble  the  feverish,  phrenetic,  but  powerful  exer* 
lions  of  a  madman ;  whilst  time  and  codness  can  give  due  effect 
only  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  contest,  to  the  warier  efforts  of 
health  and  sanity.  Of  these  England  has,  at  present,  the  full 
benefit ;  so,  indeed,  has  all  Europe ;  ought  we,  then,  to  throw 
away  this  hard-earned,  slowly  acquired  superiority,  without  the 
jMTospect  of  some  certain  and  equivalent  advantage  ;  but  where  that 
equivalent  is  to  be  found,  in  what  form  it  is  to  be  presented  to  qs^ 
I  am  sure  I  know  not ;  and  I  think  it  would  puzzle  the  most  acute 
politician  to  point  it  out. 

Were  Peace,  in  any  reasonably  durable  shape,  to  be  attained^ 
no  one  could  be  more  sincerely  rejoiced  by  the  event  than  myself; 
but  the  hollow,  fallacious,  insecure,  armed  truce,  which  is  all  that 
we  could  conclude  with  Buonaparte,  under  the  semblance 
only  of  real  Peace,  the  "  Bellum  involuium  paeu  nomine^  is  a 
thousand  times  more  to  be  dreaded  and  deprecated,  than  a  conti- 
nuance, however  long  protracted,  of  open  war. 


— — —  "  Et  opteni, 
''  Jupiter,  ut  sit,  ait;  metuo  tamen  omnia.*^ 

The  successes  of  the  allies)  of  which'  every  day  brought  fresh 
accounts,  seemed,  a  short  time  since,  to  put  this  out  of  question. 
The  masterly  combinations  of  simultaneous  movements  on  the 
Mame,  the  Aisne,  the  Aube,  and  the  Seine ;  and  the  hurried  and 
(fistracied  rapidity  with  which  the  surrounded  Corsican  was  obl^-^ 
iri  to  turn  his  defensive  operations  fmm  one  point  to  another, 
tttiBciently  evinceB  the  falling  state  of  his  fortune,  and  ''  gave 
dreadful  note  of  preparatioii,''  for  the  near  approaching  conchr- 
•ion  of  the  Tyrant's  bloody  career.  But  with  all  this  fair  outside 
show  of  union  and  vigor,  there  wss  something  rotten  at  the  core, 
which  paralysed  the  best  energies  of  Russia,  and  reduced  the 
heroic  valor  of  the  brave  Prusnans,  and  their  immortal  com<^ 
inaader,  to  be  of  no  avail;  atfd  when  the  inimitable  skiU  of  the 
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ireteran-BLtTCHBR  had  foiled  the  Corsican  on  every^potnV  when 
every  eye  was  turned,  with  anxious  expectation,  to  the  immediate 
march  of  die  Austrians  to  the  French  metropdis — what  followed 
•-^a  fearful  pause — which,  thanks  to  the*  uticet tain  coundils'  of 
Francis,  threw  away  a  precious  moment  for  decisiTe  action, 
worth  whole  ages  of  irresolute  hesitation,  or  torpid  inactivity.  Nor 
am  I  mainly  satbfied  with  him  who  seems.to  say  so  much  and  do 
so  little ;  and,  contented  with  having  wrested  a  province  frpm  the 
Crown  of  Denmark  for  hb  own  purpose,  ^  still  .keq>a  bis  forces 
idly  lingering 


'^1'  the  North, 


**  \)irhen  they  should  serve  their  Soveteign  in  the  West.'* 

It  is  such  half-faced  fellowship  as  this  that  has  kept  all  Britain 
in  the  aguish  fevery  intermissions  of  hope  andfear  ;  one  moment 
expecting  the  downfall  of  the  Usurper,  and  the  next,  dreading  to 
hear  of  a  treaty  with  the  bloodiest  Monster  that  ever  disgraced 
alliance. 

But  now,  thank  Heaven,  the  shivering  fit  is  past ;  and  the  glo- 
rious progress  of  our  triumphant  Weli>inoton,  and  the  un» 
biassed  declaration  of  the  whole  people  of  that  portion  of  the 
French  kmgdom  which  is  at  liberty  to  declare  itself,  have  decided 
the  question  beyond  the  power  of  the  whining,  puling  advocates  of 
peace  to  alter. 

Even  if  preliminary  articles  were  signed,  which  God,  for  the 
honor  and  security  of  every  tru^  Englishman,  forbid— come  when 
they  will,  they  are  npw  of  no  ^ail ; — they  must,  as  has  so  ener- 
getically been  said)  be  mere  waste  paper.  We  have  no  power  to 
sign  away  the  rights  of  a  whole  nation,  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
an  Usurper,  against  the  voice  of  the  people  over  whom  he  has 
usurped  his  sway.  I  could  go  much  further  in  this  argument,  but 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time — the  measure  wiU  execute  itself;  and 
the  French  wiir  have  their  own  Sovereign  in  spite  of  all  oppo- 
sition.' 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  dxat  the  Parisians  themselves  will  be  the 

principal  actors  in  the  concluding  scene  of  the  tragedy,  and  that 

the  Royalists  of  the  Gallic  metropolis  will  redeem  their  city's 

reputation,  by  bringing  the  monstrous  malefactor  to  the  bar  of 
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jiMftace.  oA  ^e  very  ipot  where  lit  Rijil  Mister  bad  Ued^so  mtmf 
yeatB  before ;  but  be  tkat  ee  k  owy,  let  Um  but  bleed  in  waj  |diW0 
or  aM>de,  eadibe  worM  will  bnoe  tnor^  be  at  rest  and  in  security. 
.  '  Yel»  mdepeiideotly  of  ihe  gfeat  principle  of  retributive  justicA 
Ott  ibis  rede  offender^  it  is  to  be  wished^  for  tke  take  of  literatare 
and  the  Ane  artSi  tkat  Paria^  tlie  prtoeot  musenni  atid  dep6t  of 
e^ery  sacred  relic  of  andeat  skill,  or  specimeti  of  modem  inge^ 
niity ;  ibat  ibe  ^raiid  magazine  of  every  tbtng  Taloable  to  the  man 
of  talte.itad  sdAnte^  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  desohiing  and 
irremediable  ravaged  of  savage  ignorance  and  rapacity ;  and  die 
best  chance  of  avoiding  this,  seems  at  present  to  be  by  the  re- 
cal  of  the  lawful  Prince^  and  die  execution  of  summaiy  justice 
on  the  traitor  who  has  usurped  his  place ;  for  if  once  the  Cos- 
sacks enter  the  Gallic  roetrppoUsi  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  the 
I<ouvre  and  the  Thuilleries,  the  splendid  palaces  of  the  anpient 
Kings  of  IFra^ce,  bei^g  consumed  in  flames;  and  what  would  be 
more  irreparable  to  the  world  at  large— all  the  fine  monuments  of 
Grecian  sculpture  and  matchless  productions  of  the  Italian 
Schools  of  Painting.;  all  that  the  combined  efforts  of  science, 
taste,  end  gefiius  have ,  drawn  from  long  past  ages,  to  soften  and 
ameliorate  the  mind  of  man,  would  sink  together  in  one  common 
wreck|  nor  leave  a  vestige  of  a  loss,  beyond  the  power  of  time  to 
remedy.  t 

If,  however,  the  Princes  of  France  are  sufficieptly  active  to 
prevent  this  scene  of  devastation ;  if  the  Allied  Sovereigns  and 
their  Generals  are  actuated  by  due  liberality  and  clear  judgment ; 
and^  above  all,  if  the  Parisians  themselves  are  duly  sensible  of 
their  own  interests  and  duty,  and  disclaim  the  Usurper^  and  invite 
their  lawful  Sovereign  (by  his  brother  and  representative)  to  his 
ancient  metropolis,  then,  as  I  trust  it  will,  may  the  threatened 
storm  pass  innocuously  over  the  domes  of  Paris,  and  the  treasures 
of  antiquity  and  genius  yet  be  safe  from  spoliation. . 

Indeed,  the  restoration  of  the  lawful  Grovernment,  by  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons  to  their  hereditary  throne,  is  the  only  certain 
guarantee  of  permanent  peace  in  Europe ;  that  is  to  say^^  of  such 
a  peace  as  might  be  looked  to  for  any  reasonable  presumption  of 
continuance.    It  was  this  alone  which  could  justify  the  jpassage  of 
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thr  Riiine>  tiJb  the  oriy  kgiltinate  ofejed  of  carr^og 
Um  Allies  yfUidn  the  bomdiorics  of  asGietit  Francew 

**  JLfc  f$^  ilUa  dies  tniki  quam  Rubicanis  ad  unddt 
*'  FromUmm  memiai,  cu^ut  ^  mcfuimut  armaJ^ 


FALKLAND. 


LETTER  V. 


MY    tOlLt>,  r 

•    t 

JUitf  tDST  Ihe  gr«at  aw)  giorioii»  eveals  wkicb  hv/e  passed  in  SBcb'  rapid 
succession,  during  the  short  period  elapsed  since  I  had '  last  the  honor 
of  laddre^sing  your  Lordsh^,  setectko  of  subject  seems  to  be  almost 
a»  BHich  foiled  by  the  e<|ual  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  fiictsi 
as  Ihe  multipiicity  of  them  would  eonverl  my  letter  into  a  volume  in 
the  vain  atteaiipt  to  philosophiae  on  the  whole  in  detaiL  Let  U9  be 
satined  that  the  geneial  result  is  the  downfal  of  tyninnj,  the  restora; 
tion  of  lawful  government,  the  freedom  of  Europe— and  tlie  world  at 
peace!  Whilst  Britain—proud,  triumphant,  happy  Britain,  in  full 
possession  of  the  *.sume  mperbiam  puesUam  mpritis/  with  conscious 
worth  smiles  at  the  glorious  prospect,  and  assumes  it  for  her  own ;  the 
gratefol  produce  of  her  long  endured,  her  steady  perseverance  in  the 
cause,  of  jaslice,  and  of  sufiering  vurtue. 

I»  my  liast,  niy  Lord,  I  took  the  libevty  of  pointing  ont  what 

seemed  to  me  to  be  the  only  branch  of  the  alternative  in  the  power  of 

the  AUtes  to  offer  with  security,  of  France  with  safety  lo  accept, 

— ^Thank  Hea^n,  the  die  is  cast,  and  ours  the  goodly  pri2e :  innoeof 

- 

*      '  »  let.  IV.    Tuesday,  M^rch  99, 1114. 
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onily;  iiid«ed»  has  the  Hrhiriwind  passed  orer  tlhe  domes  of  Paris ; ' 
and  the  breath  of  war  no  longer  swells  the  storm*  or  loads  the  deso>- 
lating  gale  with  the  groans  of  dying  thousands.  Art  has  no  ravaged 
monuments  to  Weep  for,  and  Menee  lifts  bet  soothing  voice  only  to 
call  her  distant  votaries  from  the  field  of  bloodshed,  to  rally  once 
again  breath  her  peaceful  banner.  A  long  continued  perfect  state  e£ 
peace  now  promises  to  await  us ; 

^  tin  aurea  natcitur  atas. 
^  Et  prolet  antiqua  reditu  concordia,  virtus, 
**  Cvtnque  Itde  Pietas  altd  cervice  vagatur^  * 

A  fruitful  golden  age  of  amicable  commerce  claims  to  ^icceed  the 
sterile  years  of  iron  warfare  we  have  passed ;  the  fell  destroyer  quashed, 
and  all  his  horrible  atrocities  iiit  ever  ended,  the  silken  bonds  of  amity 
unite  us  to  that  amiable  descendant  of  the  sainted  Lovis,  whose 
parting  words,  '  in  ivarmest  gratitude  for  long  continued  hospitality 
and  steady  persevering  succor,  breathed  forth  friendship  and  prospe* 
rity  to  every  son  of  Britain. 

Be  it  the  first  and  proudest  task  of  renovated  art,  and  sdeiice  late 
restored,  to  designate  the  happy  portrait  of  the  parting  Sovereigns  ; 
the  paintei^s  pencil  cannot  choose  a  fairer  subject  than  the  princely 
Ruler  of^  the  British  realms ;  his  footing  on  the  utmost  verge  of 
England's  warlike  shore ;  Us  eye  commancyng  his  owu  subjei^t  ocean ; 


■  It  will,  probably,  be  in  your  Lordship^s  recollection,  as  it  is  perfectlj 
within  mine,  that,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  French  Revolution,  an  expres-^ 
sion  dropt  from  you  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  then  mucb 
criticised  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  with  respect  to  the  practica- 
iility  of  a  march  to.Paris ;  perhaps,  now  that  the  fact  has  actually  come  to 
pasSj  and  that,  most  singularly,  in  your  Lordship's  own  administration, 
some  of  those  gentlemen  will  be  able  to  furnish  us  with  bypercridcisms  oa 
their  own  strictures. 

*  Claudian  in  Rufmum. 

3  The  reply  of  Louis  :SVHIf  to  the  Mayor  an^  Magistrates  of  Dover, 
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himself  the  leader  of  a  host  of  freemen,  whose  loud,  unbiassed,  anima- 
ting voices,  directed  by  the  waving  of  his  royal  hand,  lend  their  con- 
current aiding  to  the  cannon's  thunder,  to  waft,  from  shore  to  shore, 
the  stamp  and  promise  of  an  age  of  peace,  which  rises  to  approving 
lieaven  for  sacred  record ;  whilst  the  proud  vessel,  conscious  of  her 
royal  burthen,  in  stately  swiftness  glides  along  the  glassy  main  :— -on  the 
deck  appears  the  attractive  loveliness  of  female  gratitude  dissolved  in 
teafs  of  joy,  surrounded  by  her  princely  relatives  ;  but  leaving  to 
imagination  to  depict  the  absent  Louis,  like  the  Grecian  Monarch 
at  the  sacrifice  of  AuLis,  oppressed  by  feelings  too  exquisitely  keen 
to  be  embodied  by  the  pamter's  art. 

"  To  the  pen  of  history  a  more  imperishable,  though  perhaps  less 
generally  communicated,  record  of  the  rapturous  scene  will  be  assigned; 
and  future  ages,  whilst  they  feel  the  blessed  effects  of  mild  and  lawful 
government,  will  learu  to  estimate,  with  due  appreciation,  the  virtuous 
patriotism,  and  long  enduring  perseverance,  of  their  heroic  ancestors ; 
nor  will  they  then,  my  Lord,  refuse  to  you,  and  to  your  colleagues, 
the  well-deserved  and  hard-earned  tribute  of  their  praise,  for  twenty 
years  of  unabated  and  unwearied  labor  in  the  (^ause  of  justice. 

•*  In  a  former  Letter  '  I  ventured  to  assert,  what  has  for  years  been 
my  unvaried  judgment,  that  the  world  would  some  day  feel,  and  own, 
how  much  it  had  been  duped  by  the  over-estimation  of  the  Corsican's 
abilities.  In  this  I  never  was  deceived  :  his  whole  conduct,  from  the 
Egyptian  campaign  in  1801,  to  the  present  moment  of  his  complete 
discomfiture  and  deposition,  has  tended  to  confirm  my  early  conceived 
opinion  of  his  lamentable  deficiency  in  that  real  talent,  whiph  nothing 
but  the  perfect  union  of  commanding  genius  and  consummate  judg- 
ment can  combine  to  form.  But  meanly  as  I  thought  of  his  in- 
tejlectual  powers  ?is  a  first- rate, actor  on  the  stage  of  life,  I  candidly 
confess  that  I  did  not  expect  an  exit  of  his  mock-heroics  so  exquisite- 
ly contemptible,  si  porfaitement  en  polisscv,  as  the  concljiding  scene 
of  this  Duke  and  no  Duke,  this  hero  of  Higii  Life  Belo>v  Stuirs,  has 


'  Letter  L  p.  3r8.  of  the  present  Number. 
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exhibited.— I  did  think  that,  like  Shakespeare's  Tyrant,  he  would 
have  exclaimed-^ 

**  At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  backs/' 

Instead  of  which,  he  sneaks  from  off  the  boards^  and  quits  the  crim- 
son drapery  and  wax-illumined  chandelier  of  the  royal  tent,  for  the 
half-furnished  garret  and  farthing  rush-light  of  a  strolling  player, 
when  he  has  ceased  ''to  strut  and  fret liis  hour  upoti  the  stage:" — 
why,  'tis  the  very  dreg  of  scenic  pathos,  and  theatric  royalty.  No 
longer  like  the  thunder-bearing  bird  of  Jove,  ehi  tanra  git  altri  cwkC 
aquila  vola,*' '  he  sinks  at  once  into  the  pilfering  da^ ;  and  irubmits, 
without  a  struggle,  to  be  stripped  of  all  his  borrowed  plumage. 

*'  And  yet  this  wretched  imbecile  has  had  his  admirers  even  on  this 

side  the  channel,  amongst  the  party  Chroniclfrs,  the  wouldrbe  States^ 

men,  and  self-created  Examiners  of  the  British  Press,  whose  stupid 

praises  seem  to  justify  the  observation  of  Boil eau,  that  there  was 

'  never  yet  a  character  so  silly,  as  not  to  ^nd  a  sillier  to  admire  it. 

'  Tin  tot  trouve  tot/jours  un  plus  sot  qui  Vadmire* 

"  But  to  me,  my  Lord,  whose  opinion  of  the  man,  aqd  of  his  slen* 
der  abilities,  has  never  altered,*  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  tide  of 


■  Dante.  Inferno. 

^  If  I  were  ever  so  n^uch  disposed  to  deny  my  fprmer  decisipn  on  this 
head,  my  opinions  are  recorded  in  print  for  upwards  of  twelve  years  past ; 
and  the  ■  •  l^tera  scripta  manet  -'  would  rise  up  in  eyifleDc^  against  me.  But, 
all  who  know  me  know  also  my  opiniou,  and  will  aisp  recollect  how  ^los|t 
of  them  either  ridiculed  or  seriously  combated  my  early  and  constant  pre- 
dictions  of  his  downfal,  from  the  want  of  ability  to  retain  his  power ;  / 
though  I  am  ready  to  own  that  I  trembled  several  tipes  for  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  to  him,  if  he  had  possessed  common  judgment,  to  confirm  and 
consolidate,  by  concentrating  aiid  contracting,  his  Authority.  3ut<,  perhaps, 
the  annals  of  the  world  cannot  furnish  any  other  instance  so  prominent  of 

the 

f'  Quos  Deus  vult  perd^reprius  dementut,*' 
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His 

public  judgment  ebbs  and  flows,  with  the  cdurse  of  an  adtenturer's 
success.  With  the  multitude,  to  be  prosperous  is  to  be  wise :  and 
the  unfortunate  are  always  reckoned  weah,  in  proportion  to  their 
failure  in  the  lottery  of  the  )>iind  goddess.  The  world  is  too  apt  to 
be  caught  at  once  by  the  tinsel  splendor  of  the  bold  and  forward, 
instead  of  waiting  to  appreciate  the  sterling  value  of  the  ore  that 
stands  the  slow  but  undeceiving  test  of  fire ;  nor  can  I  concur  in  the 
practical  correctness  of  Mr.  Neckar's  discrimination,  who  appears 
to  me  to  give  undue  credit  to  public  discernment  when  he  says^  *  Les 
Nations  ressemblent  aux  vieiilards  qu'  une  k>ngue  experience  des  erreurs 
et  des  injustices  des  hommes  a  rendu  soup^onneux  et  d^iiants ;  et  qui 
accordent  lentement  leur  estime  et  leur  approbation/  My  own 
experience  of  the  world's  general  precipitancy  of  decision  leads  me  to 
a  cottcluiioa  direetly  opposite  to  that  of  the  Swiss  philosopher. 

"Having  weathered  the  storm,  and  brought  your  bark  to  her 
moorings  in  quiet  anchorage,  you  will  not  yet  however,  I  trusty  my 
Lord,  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  disarih  entirely  the  gallant  vessel  you 
have  fought  and  piloted  so  well.  Had  the  Usurper  met  the  fate  which 
justice  called  for ;  had  we  got  totally  quit  of  the  whole  adulterous 
{if  fame  says  true,  incestuous)  family,  the  '  (Edipodae  confusa  domus ;  * 
had  all  his  gang  of  plunderers  and  assassins  been  either  executed  or 
transported  from  the  soil ;  for  I  cannot  repose  much  confidence  on  all 
these  reformed  bandits — these  sudden  counter-revolutionary  adhesions 
to  a  cause  which  they  think  just  only  because  it  is  at  present  pros- 
perous ;  tbey  come  too  much  under  Rurkr's  description  of  *  deserters 
from  princfple,  listed  With  fortune,  they  cannot  see  any  good  in  suffer- 
ing  virtue,  nor  any  crime  in  prosperous  usurpation;'  had  all  the 
sai-diiantSf  or  most  of  them  (fot  I  can  allow  some  few  exceptions,) 
been  done  away  with,  then  indeed,  might  the  virtuous  Monarch 
whom  we  have  so  mainly  contributed  to  restore,  the  benevolent  Louis, 
have  been  safely  entrusted  to  the  love  and  guardianship  of  his  loyal 
and  affectionate  subjects.  But  as  it  is,  I  confess,  my  Lord,  that  I  have 
very  extensive  doubts,  so  much  so  as  to  reach  all  the  way  from  Naples 
to  Stockholm ;  to  the  former  of  which  places  I  do  not  like  the  oeigh^ 
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bourhooi  of  Elba.  In  short,  my  Lord«  I  agree  completely  with 
the  Editor  of  this  Paper,*  that  after  the  escape  of  Buonapartb 
from  justice,  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  of  the  allied  sovereigns  can 
conscientiously  sign  a  warrant  for  the^  execution  of  any  criminal,  how- 
ever atrocious. 

"  You  will  not,  therefore,  my  Lord,  suflFer  the  repose  of  Europe  to 
hazard  any  future  disturbance ;  nor,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  additional 
mjlliqns,  which  the  wealth  of  Britain  will  never  miss,  permit  the 
allied  forces  to  quit  the  territory  of  France  before  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  is  so  fully  ascertained  as  to  render  the  security  of  the 
royal  house  of  Bourbon  no  longer  a  matter  of  the  slightest  question. 
What  confidence,  for  instance,  can  be  reposed  in  such  a  man  as  Cau* 
LINCOURT,  who,  even  if  his  tale  be  true,  of  which  I  doubt,  notwith: 
standing  he  has  contrived  to.  satisfy  the  virtuous  Alexander,  too 
good  himself  to  suspect  others  of  evil ;  yet,  if  it  be  a  fact,  to  what 
does  its  evidence  amount  7  that  he  has  only  convicted  himself  in  the 
alternative  of  rank  cowardice,  in  bearing  the  stigma  of  atrocious 
villainy,  and  branding  his  eternal  fame,  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  few 
short  years  to^  the  petty  span  of  human  existence  :  Would  either  his 
princely  victim,  the  noble  d'ENGHEiN,  or  our  gallant  countryman,  the 
murdered  Wright,  have  borne  it?  I  will  answer  boldly  for  both 
their  injured  spirits,  libelled  even  in  the  bare  supposition — No,  not 
for  a  single  instant ! 

"  Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.^ 
,    ^*  But  let  us  place  our  greatest  hope  in  the  strength  and  correctness 
of  Machiavel's  estimate  of  popular  feeling : — Illud  t  men  haud 
ebscurum  est,  populos  jam  semel  ad  defectionem  prolapses,  uM  ittmm 
sub  Imperio  fuerint  redacti  majari  cum  difficultate  ahittV    And, 


■  See  the  admirable  article  on  this  subject,  by  the  Editor  of  The  Sun, 
in  that  Paper  of  the  11th  April. 

'  *  The  context  of  this  passage,  iu  MafihiaveFs  Princeps,  is  so  curiously 
illustrative  of  the  disappointed  hopes  of  the  community  in  general,  when 
led  into  revolutionary  troubles  by  the  arts  of  a  few  interested  individuals, 
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though  I  do  not  like  the  number  of  Buonaparte's  former  adhe- 
rents that  seem  to  be  admitted,  without  a  question  as  to  their  former 
conduct)  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  those  who  have  suffered 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  loyalty  and  justice;  nor  am  I  quite  satisfied 
as  to  the  line  of  connexion  which  seems  to  be  establishing  itsdf,  all 
'the  way  from  Elba  through  Italy  towards  Vienna/  I  am  yet  willing  to 
trust  to  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  majority  of  the  French- 
nation,  aided  by  the  woeful  experience  of  what  they  have  already 
suffered,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  very  serious  evil ;  and  one 
should  hope  that  the  very  knowledge  of  the  Corsican's  unfeeling  and 
selfish  character  must  absolutely  prevent  any  thing  like  personal 
attachment  to  a  man  w|io,  in  himself,  is  so  completely  incapable  of 
friendship  or  affection — 


as  well  as  of  the  reasons  why  the  chief  Leader  of  the  Revolution  himself 
is  not  able  to  secure  the  permanent  attachment,  or  prevent  the  defection'of 
those  who  were  next  immediately  employed  under  him  in  the  transaction, 
that  I  cannot  avoid  saving  your  Lordship  the  trouble  of  referring  to  youjr 
library,  by  transcribing  the  whole  paragraph  from  his  third  Chapter : — 

<'  Spe  enim  meliora  consequendi  illecti  homines,  libenter  statum  rerum 
praesentium  sui  principis  mutatum  volunt :  eaque  opinione  adducti  arma  in 
eum  qui  rerum  potitur,  capcre  student.  Qua  in  re  falluntur  maxime.  Nam 
re  ipsa  demum  sentiunt  in  pejora  se  euse  delapsos  concilia.  £t  hoc  ipsum 
item  ut  fiat,  ex  alia  fe  quae  a  natura  est  et  pervulgata,  accidit,  quae  novo  prin- 
cipi,  eos  ad  quorum  procurationem  est  evectus,  turn  copiis  alendis,  tumva- 
riis  incommodls,  et  quas  nova  adoptio  secum  trahit  infinitis  injuriis,  semper 
lasdendi  causam  affert :  sic,  ut  et  eos  quos  in  occupando  imperio  prius,  Iseseras, 
infensos  habeas,  et  qui  te  in  illud  invexerunt,  in  amicitiS  retinerc  non 
possis." 

*  I  refer  only  to  the  number  of  Buonaparte's  connexions  which  seem  to 
be  settling  in  Italy,and  towards  Awstria,and  the  possible  influence  which  may 
hereafter  arise  in  that  quarter,  •  without  the  smallest  inference  to  any  collu- 
sion implicating  the  present  views  of  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
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'  Talem  pr^gewet  Mminum  si  pritca  tulissei, 
Fyrithoum  fugtrtt  TheuuMy  offinsum  Orestem 
Desereret  Pylada,  odiuet  Cattora  Pollux* ' 

<'  SiDee  it  has  been  thought  proper*  however,  with  what  prudence  I 
doubt*  to  spare  his  forfeit  existence*  may  he  quietly  sink  into  the  soli- 
tary insigDificance,  to  which  he  seems  doomed — a  punishment*  weie  it 
not  for  the  sake  of  example*  almost  as  severe  as  could  be  inflicted  on 
such  an  overbearing,  imperious*  and  perturbed  spirit  as  his*  experien- 
cing* Uke  the  damned*  in  Dante's  Inferno* — 

'  Nenun  mmggior  dolore 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Ne  la  miseriaJ 

"  But,  consigning  him  to  the  oblivion  he  deserves*  let  us  consider 
what  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe*  and  espe- 
cially beyond  .the  Atlantic,  where  the  admirable  and  successful  exer- 
tions of  the  little  army  under  the  gallant  Pr^ost  seem  to  entitle 
them  to  that  speedy  and  effectual  reinforcement*  which  you  will  now 
be  so  well  able  to  spare  for  their  assistance.  Greater  effects  have* 
perhaps*  seldom*  if  ever*  been  produced  by  so  small  a  force ;  but  it 
will  now  be  proper  to  give  the  scale  a  decisive  turn  at  cmce*  and* 
adding  strength  to  zeal  and  science*  effectually  punish  the  folly  of 
American  aggression,  and  give  our  excellent  Commander  in  that  part 
of  the  world  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  jiis  share  of  the  honorable 
rewards,  so  liberally  and  properly  bestowed  on  those*  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  command  in  Europe. 

"  And  here,  ray  Lord,  before  I  conclude*  allow  me  to  suggest* 
what  has  often  struck  me*  that,  considering  the  numerous  naval  and 
military  claimants  in  proportion  to  the  feW  red  ribbands  to  be  given 
away*  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  bestowing  any  of  them  on  the 
meritorious  servants  of  the  public  in  other  departments  of  the  State* 
so  as  to  keep  the  Order  of  the  Bath  entirely  as  a  military  honor* 
there  seems  to  be  a  call  for  the  institution  of  a  new  Order  for  such 
persons  as  have  served  the  State  conspicuously  in  civil  employments* 

'  Claudian. 
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but  whose  official  or  personal  rank  does  nor  entitle  them  to  the  higher 
distinctions  of  the  Garter,  but  to  rank  immediately  after  the  Knights 
of  the  Bath.  Nor  can  any  era  offer  a  niore  appropriate  opportunity 
for  such  institution  than  the  conclusion  of  a  general  Peace ;  and  to  a 
general  Pe^ce,  th^nk  Heaveu!  we  cai^  now  with  safety  look  forward^ 
nor  fear  to  exclaim, 

*  At  nobis,  Pax  alma  vet^i,  micam^ue  temto  /" 

FALKLAND^ 

May  10,  J8i4f 


Note.— /if  was  npt  till  after  the  above  letters  were  nearly  aU  gone  to 

Press,  that  the  Editor  tpas  obliged  with  the  permission  ia 

avow  the  author.   The  satisfaction  the  Public  will  experience 

in  their  perusal,  cannot  but  be  Iteightened  by  the  information 

that   they   are  from   the  pen  of  Francis    Perceval 

Eliot,  Esg'.  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  Auditing  Pulf" 
lie  Accounts, — Editor. 
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It  might  naturally  hstve  been  expected  that  the  morbid 
tendency  of  the  present  generation  to  reform,  would  have 
received  such  a  check  from  the  dreadful  examples  that  have 
exhibited  themselves  in  many  situations,  as  at  least  to  deter 
the  prudent  from  dangerous  attempts. 

Those  examples,  it  is  true,  have  been  chiefly  displayed 
by  political  reformers ;  they  have  run  their  course,  their 
day  is  past,  and  most  of  th^m  have  experienced  the  lot  they 
deserved.  There  is,  however,  a  sign  of  the  times,  a  por- 
tentous contempt  of  the  great  masters  of  ancient  genius, 
which  makes  me  suspect  that  the  political  reformer  has 
only  changed  his  garb,  that  he  has  descended  from  palaces 
and  courts,  to  colleges  and  academies,  only  to  play  a  ^irer 

game.  ^ 

I  think  mys^f  justified  in  this  remark,  by  the  insolent 
tone  of  the  medical  reformers,  as  they  styled  themselves, 
by  the  clamorous  audacity  of  (heir  partizans,  and  by  the 
levellmg  system  they  openly  promulgated  before  the 
Apothecary's  Bill,  or  Act,  was  hissed  out  of  the  Houae  of 
Parliament  in  the  last  year. 

That  the  Reformers  in  their  future  endeavours  may  not 
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have  the  excuse  of  ignonoce^  I  take  leatve  ihtis  esrly  at 
least  to  correct  one  of  Aeir  nustakes  rebtmg  to  the  Col- 
lege  of  Ph^icumsy  as  to  the  utility  of  k$  estabUshmeiiL 

The  Royal  College  of  Pbysiciana  of  Londoo  was  origiiu 
ally  established  as  a  check  to  ignorance^  and  a  guardian  of 
the  public  heahh.  It  is  xemarkabic  that  numkind  whose 
prop^3sity  is  to  watch  and  protect  with  more  than  anxious 
care  common  moveable  property*  dk>uki  be  so  credulous  in 
regard  to  health,  as  to  be  the  dupes  of  every  bold  oapiric 
and  every  specious  pretoider^  nay,  such  is  the  fatuity  of  the 
generality  of  men*  that  they  are  diq)osed  to  hear  and  to 
trust  as  oracles*  those  whose  opinions  they  would  scorn  on 
any  topic  of  common  prudence  and  common  sense,  when 
the  most  irredeemable  of  all  possessions,  life,  is  at  stake.-— 
**  And  though  they  scorn  their  parts*  they  take  their 
oxymel/'  * 

To  prevent  as  much  as  posoble  the  public  from  being 
cheated  and  poisoned  by  persons  of  this  descrlpcion,  a  char* 
ter  was  given  to  a  society  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
day,  empowering  them  to  examine  all  those*  who  professed 
to  practise  as  physicians  in  the  metropdis  and  its  neighboun- 
hood*  and  all  other  persons  professing  to  practise  as  such  in 
Engbuid,  cxi^ept  those  licensed  to  practise  by  the  Universides 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  a  Bisfaop. 

They  were  moreover  empowered  to  {^ohibtt  all  those* 
who  had  been  found  to  administer  dangerous  rem^es 
itehly*  from  practising  at  sdl*  and  even  to  punish  them  by 
imprisonment*  if^  after  due  warning,  they  contumacsottsly 
persisted  in  their  bad  practice-*-«uch  was  the  case  oi  Dr. 
Greenfield  for  rashly  admanistering  Cantfaarides,  and  such 
ought  to  be  the  fate  tunv  of  many  a  poisoner  and  many  an 
empiric.  They  were  also  empowered  to  inspect  medica^ 
m^ts*  to  inflict  prohibidons*  to  confix  licences,  and  in 
general  to  r^ulat^  the  Republic  of  the  art  of  healing.  - 


\ 
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:  In  order  that  a  fit  body^  of  men  might  never  be  wanted 
for  executing  these  *  beneficial  regulations,  the  college  was 
directed  to  admit  as  candidates  for  the  vacant  fellowships, 
adl  those  doctors  of  medipne  of  ^  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
who  had  r^ularly  taken  their  degrees,  and  to  elect  them, 
if  after  due  examination  diey  were  found  qualified^  This 
examination  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ard^ious  that  can  be 
imposed*  For  three  sever^  days  the  candidate  is  questioned 
in  Latin,  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Therapeu- 
tics, and  all  other  branches  of  medical  science,  and  diiice 
28  he  obliged  to  disjday  his  knowledge  of  Greek  literature 
by  reading  publicly  and  extemporaneously  difficult  passages 
of  Aretsus,  or  some  other  medical  classic.'-^uch  is  die 
streaun,  which  perpetually  replenishes  the  college  of  Physi- 
cians, and  I  believe^  that  in  no  period  of  its  history  has  any 
other  corporate  body  contained  more  wise,  more  learned, 
more  virtuous,  or  more  illustrious  men  tn  proportion  to  its 
numbers  •  Shades  of  Caius,  of  Mayeme,  of  Harvey,  of 
Sydenham,  of  Willie,  of  Fireind,  of  Lister,  of  Morton,  of 
Petit,  of  Mead,  of  Lawrence,  pf  Nichols,  of  Baker,  and  of 
Heberden,  y^  are  immortal  witnesses.  .And  I  trust  that  in 
the  number  of  those,  who  now  fill  the  chairs  of  their. illus- 
triotis  predecessors,  diere  is  not  one  incapable  of  performing 
those  duties  towards  his  country,  to  which  he  is  called. 
/  And  here  let  me  ask  the  Reformeis  from  what  purer 
source,  or  on  what  better  principle  they  would  improye  the 
tystem  of  discriminating  those. pracdtioners^  who  shquld  be 
licensed,  and  those  who  should  be  restrained  ?  Doubtle^ 
the  company  of  Apothecaries  consists  of  many  wise,  md  vir- 
tuous, an4  oi^some  learned  men.  Do  iC/^  wish  to  prefer 
their  own  Ibody  to  the  English  Universities  ?  Would  they 
prefer  Uie  ancient  University  o£ St.  Andrew's, or  thepiodem 
3chool  of  Edinburgh,  or  put  tkem  upon  the  same  footing  a$ 
the  {English  Universities  ?    Have  they  zny  other  scheme  of 
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selection,  from  the  hospitals  of  London^  or  the  medical 
managersof  Medical,  Surgical,  and  Pharmaceutical  Reviews  ? 
Though  they  may  wish  reform  much,  though  they  may  envy 
distinction  more  even  than  they  wish  reform,  sure  I  am  that 
they  must  be  too  virtuous,  so  to  pull  down,  and  so  to  build 
up*  To  destroy  a  system  the  work  of  ages,  more  produc- 
tive of  advantage  to  society,  than  can  be  possibly  appreciated, 
and  to  substitute  in  its  room  a  theoretical  structure,  a  base* 
less  febric,  which  has  no  form  nor  goodliness  to  recommend 
it,  but  the  fancies  of  wild  aspiring,  and  sometimes  I  fear  it 
may  be  said,  unprincipled  lovers  of  change.  So  much  has 
long  been  said  and  urged  by  the  Reformers  about  an  im- 
proved state  of  the  practice  of  physic,  that  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  for  a  moment  the  constitutional  character  and  sta« 
tion  of  the  Physician.  In  the  early  periods  of  our  history 
the  Physkrian  was  either  educated  at,  or  licensed  by  the 
English  Universides,  or  if  he  had  received  his  education, 
and  his  title  of  Doctor  from  a  foreign  University,  he  was 
licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  in  which  he  intended 
to  practise.  His  station  was  high)  his  emoluments  were 
large  (his  fee  in  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets  being  one 
pound). — 'The  increase  of  population,  and  the  consequent 
necessities  of  the  public,  and  perhaps  we  may  add  the  pro^ 
gress  of  civilization,  called  into  existence  the  corporation  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  which  from  the  time  of  Henry 
jthe  8th,  became  the  Constitutional  head  of  the  medical 
department  of  England,  the  co-adjutor  of  the  Universities 
in  the  discriminations  of  persons  fit  to  practise  as  Physicians. 
Until  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century,  this  establishment  con- 
tinued uninterrupted ;  when  the  connection  of  Scotland  with 
England,  the  still  further  increase  of  population,  and  a  spirit 
of  inquiry,  and  of  science  arising  amongst  our  nortl^em 
bre^hrjen,  brpught  forth  the  school  of  Edinburgh. 


\ 
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The  English  Unhreraties  are  not  merely  elementarjr 
schools*  Young  men  are  noi  received  into  the  different 
colleges,  as  members  of  these  Universities  imtil  well  in« 
structed  in  the  first  branches  of  classical  learning,  nor  in 
'  general  till  they  have  made  a  considerable  progress*  In 
these  Universities  they  are  compelled  to  ledie  within  the 
walls,  and  under  the  discipline  of  a  particular  college,  regu- 
larly to  attend  prayers  in  the  public  chapel,  and  meals  in 
the  public  hall,  and  lectures  in  a  public  room,  never  to  sleep 
out  of  their  college,  or  to  return  late  within  its  walk,  with- 
out bang  called  to  a  strict  account,  always  within  view  of 
their  tutors  and  superiors,  and  subject  to  a  much  more  rigo- 
rous inspection  and  discipline  than  even  under  their  father's 
joof. 

In  this  course  of  education  they  continue  four  years,  before 
even  the  first  degree  can  be  taken,  and  the  students  of  rnedi** 
one  after  taking  this  degree,  must  dedicate  themselves  to 
their  particular  studies  for  three  years  more,  before  they  can 
receive  another  degree,  which  only  entitles  them  to  apply 
£>r  a  licence  to  practice,  or  to  become  Physicians.  If  the 
Physician  aspires  to  be  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  he  must  wait 
four  years  Icmger  before  he  is  intitled  to  receive  this  honor. 
Of  such  consequence  was  it  deemed  in  the  estimation  of  our 
ancestors,  that  honors  should  be  conferred  only  by  slow 
degrees,  and  that  no  man  should  be  sent  forth  to  practise 
as  a  Physician  until  his  talents  had  been  matured  by  time, 
by  study,  and  by  patient  waiting  and  due  preparation.  And 
hence  we  may  conclude  if  we  look  to  the  experience 
of  the  eminent  characters  formed  at  these  celebrated 
Universities,  that  the  system  is  the  best  calculated  to 
improve  the  human  genius^  that  has  been  yet  hit 
tipon  by  human  genius.  For  here  did  Miltjon,  New- 
Ion,  Bacon,, smd  Locke,  and  most  of  the  luminaries  of 
our  country  reach  the  pinnacles  of  science  and  literary 
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glory.  And  here  has  every  man  the  power  of  receiving 
that  instruction,  which  shall  enable  him  to  soar  to  the 
highest  intellectual  acquirements,  and  in  every  branch  of 
science  and  police  learning  fitting  himself  for  the  discharge 
of  every  duty  in  life  it  may  please  God  to  call  him  to. 

In  the  School  of  Edinlnirgh   (for  it  is  miscalled  an 
University)  the  teaching  is  elementary,  adapted  to  die 
understanding  of  those,  who  have  had  little  previous  in- 
struction :  and  indeed  whosoever  has  sat  among  the  rabble 
attending  the  Aiuitomy-Class,  or  has  seen  the  Classes,  as 
they  are  called,  let  loose  from  the  several  lectures  of  the 
College  of  Edmburgh,   must  instantly  be  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  the  instruction  being  placed  on  this  footing* 
In  the  College  of  Edinburgh  there  is  no  Academical 
discipline,  no  Academicd  distinction  of  dreiss,  and  the 
Student  indeed  is  a  contemptible  person  even  in  the  eyes  . 
of  the  Tradesmen  of  the  town.    The  Student  of  Medicine 
b  placed  under  no  restraints,  he  attends  no  chapel,  no^hali^ 
no  library  or  lecture  even,  unless  he  pleases :  even  in  the 
slippery  period  of  early  youth  he  is  exposed  to  every  temp« 
tatioD,  and  very  often  sinks  to  the  lowest  dd>auchery.    In 
three  years  the  Medical  Education  is  finished,  or  may  be 
completed  by  graduation,  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
(a  title  by  the  bye  without  any  setded  rank,  or  without  any 
of  those  privileges  conferred  by  the  English  University 
degree,)  is  granted  to  the  young  candidate  on  his  publish* 
ing  a  Latin  Thesis,  and  he  is  sent  out  with  this  fragment 
of  education  to  practise  as  a  Physician,  wheresoever   he 
can  get  practice.     And  oftentimes  does  the  young  gentle* 
man,  after  he  has  been  buffeted  about  in  the  world, 
become  a  very  useful  member  of  Society,  and  sometimes 
the  foundation  even  of  characters  of  the  greatest  eminence, 
has  been  laid  in  this  imperfect  education.    It  is  not  to 
decry  the  School  of  Edinburgh  that  I  make  this  cbmpa^ 
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f:ison,  1>ut  to  place^  the  truth  in  a  proper  point  of  view. 
Even  in  its  imperfect  form,  that  School  is  highly  useful 
and  even  necessary  to  the  empire  at  present,  London  has 
more  Anatomical  advantages,  and  better  Chirurgical  means 
of  instruction,  than  Edinburgh ;  but  it  wants  the  same 
show  of  a  sanction,  though  I  believe  degrees  conferred  by 
the  different  Physicians  of  the  Hospitals  of  London  would 
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be  equally  legal.  Such  Schoob  in  the  present  extended 
scale  of  Colonization,  and  martial  temper  of  the  empire^ 
are  become  absolutely  requisite.  Were  the  School  of 
Edinburgh  on  the  footing  of  the  English  Universities,  few 
would  be  the  laborers  going  out  to  harvest.  For  what 
highly  accomplished  Physician  would  depart  and  sit  down 
contented  to  be  frozen  in  Newfoundland,  Hudson's  Bay, 
or  the  Orkneys ;  or  broiled  for  a  pittance  in  the  West 
Indies ;  or  starved  in  a  little  dirty  Scotch,  Irish,  or  Welsh 
borough  ;  or  waste  his  health,  his  vigor,  and  his  talents, 
amongst  the  outcasts  and  convicts  of  New  Holland.  Men 
are  always  wanted  to  fill  subordinate  te  well  as  high  sta- 
tions, the  experience  gained  in  the  one  naturally  leads  to 
the  other,  and  this  alone  is  a  sufficient  encouragement  to 
those,  who  have  none  of  the  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune, 
to  get  that  morsel  of  education  which  they  can,  to  get  a 
mouthful  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  future  belly-full, 
and  fortunate  such  persons  are,  in  having  the  power  of  re- 
sorting to  appropriate  places  of  education. 

Allow  me  then  to  a3k  the  Reformers  again,  whether 
taking  pro  cOftcessOf  this  view  of  the  Establishment  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  of  London,  and  of  the 
two  English  Universities,  as  supplying  the  Members  of  that 
Corporaiion,  they  can  point  out  a  system  more  advanta- 
geous, more  likely  to  cc/nduce  to  the  dignity  and  perma- 
pency-  of  the  Medical  Profession,-  or  more  likely  to  be 
useful  to  Society.  That  reform  is  wanted,  may  be  allowed  j 
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but  I  deny  that  it  is  wanted  ddier*  in  the  College  or  in  the 
Universities.: — It  is  wanted  amongst  those^  who  see  nothing 
above  them  vdthout  envy,  and  treat  every  thing  beloyr 
them  with  disdain ;— it  is  wanted  by  those,  who  would 
teach  before  they  have  learned^  and  whose  love  of  them« 
selves  is  so  exclusive,  as  to  obscure,  if  not  to  extmguishy 
the  love  of  their  neighbour. 

The  divifflOn  of  labor  is  the  comeT'^tone  on  which  the 
social  edifice  is  founded  :*— -in  every  art,  in  every  science, 
from  the  highest  stations  to  the  lowest,  it  is  the  material 
principle'^hat  which  has  facilitated  all  operations,  and 
brought  great  works  to  fuller  perfection.  Nor  has  the 
principle  ever  been  abandoned,  except  in  times  of  anarchy 
and  revolution.  The  delirium  of  the  moment,  the  as- 
cendancy of.  a  Jack  Cade,  a  Watt  Tiler,  or  of  some  Ger- 
man, anabaptist,  or  of  some  Poissarde  in  Paris,  have  occa« 
tonally  overturned  the  settled  order  of  things^— *but  the  ^ 
good  sense  of  mankmd  has  soon  instructed  them  in  regard 
to  their  true  interests,  common  sense  has  resumed  its  sway, 
the  demagogues  have  been  overthrown,  and  just  and  right 
have  been  re-established.  * 

Perhaps  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  Medicine  requires 
more  than  any,  a  division  of  labors  or  an  occasional  superin- 
tendancy  and  superior  mind,  ^^  where  those  who  think, 
must  govern  those  who  toil/* — Some  Scotch  Professor,  in 
his  endeavour  to  show  the  needlessness  of  the  division  of 
the  Medkral  art  into  the  Therapeutical,  Chirurgical,  and 
Pharmaceutical  branches,  has  feebly  urged  the  necessary 
depenxieaiceof  each  lipon  the  other.  This  reformer,  who* 
ever  he  be^  observes,  that  the  action  of  the  Physician, 
necessarily  requires  the  assistance  of  the  Surgeon :  *  that 
bleedmg  is: the  chief  instrument  of  cure  in  some  fevers, 
and  that  the  Physician  cannot,  or  will  not,  use  the  lancet 
himself.    There  are  other  instances  which  he^addyces^ 
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allow  me  to  udd»  one  \vbkh  he  does  not  addbcel  If 
he  prescribes  a  glister^  he  does  not  eren  bring  the  glister^ 
pipe  with  him,  or  administer  the  glister  hiinself.  This  is 
most  ,precknis  stuff:  if  the  Scotch  Surgeon-Doctor  be  aa 
Agriculturist,  I  hope  he  digs  and  thrashes  hims^,  amd 
never  thinks  of  giving  an  agricuUaral  order,  without  hb 
flail,  his  spade,  and  his  hoe  in  his  hand.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Physician  ought  to  know  turn  to  bleed,  and 
to  introduce  the  glister^pipe ;  there  can  be  no  doubt'  that 
the  Physician  ought  to  be  able  to  make  up  a  pill,  boIus» 
lodon^  or  potion,  and  indeed  the  accomplished  Physidan 
mtist  know  the  whole  circle  of  science  and  of  art,  by  which 
he  is  enabled  to  reliere  the  infinmties  and  heal  the  leases 
of  men.  But  is  there  no  variety  of  character  requiring 
difference  of  occupation,  of  study,  and  pursuit  in  the  Sur«  / 
geon.  Apothecary,  and  Physician  ?  1  am  much  mistakcii,  if 
ax^  man  of  sense  would  be  satisfied  with  Doctor  Bailliep: 
if  he  wasted  half  his  time  in  making  up  pills  and  giving 
glisters* 

Sui^ery  is  a  manual  art,  that  requires  adroitness  of 
limb,  of  eye,  and  of  ear ;  it  requires  a  peculiar  application^  ^ 
and  a  peculiar  tact ;  it  requires  more  than  the  science  of 
the  Apothecary ;  though  the  knowledge  of  the  Sui^gson 
need  not  be  of  that  general  kind,  it  ought  to  branch  out 
isk  a  particular  direction,  and  to  extend  to  some  of  the 
sgionce  of  the  Physician,  but  it  does  not  embrace  tl»t 
W^ce  necessarily  in  all  its  parts.  The  temper  of  the 
Surgeon .  too  should  be  materially  different  from  that  of 
the  Physician.  Celsus  affirms,  and  the  experiaice  o£ 
mankind  hs^  sanctioned  his  affirmation,  that  the  Surgeoa 
in  the  exenrise  of  his  art  should  be  tmrniseticcrs^  and 
miserable  indeed  would  be  the  lot  of  humanity,  if  A4 
hand,  the  heart,  and  the  character  were  not  capable  of 
l)eing  wrought  up  to  this  pitch  by  education.    For  if  the 
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htdtr  were*t:apablB  of  being  seduced  to  the  feding  oF  pity 
and  sen^ii^y  by  moan$  and  groans,  by  shrieks  mi  cries^ 
by  the  laceratioii  of  fie^  the  sawing  of  bones,  aod  the 
flow  df  blood,  how  would  the  hand  be  capable  of  executing 
the  pnqiOGes  of  sciaice  and  humanity?  Let  me  not  be 
stt|^>08ed  capable  of  imputing  a  lower  character  to  the 
Swgetm  than  he  deserves :  wdii  do  I  know  that  this 
character  admits  of  the  highest  degree  of  moral  feelings 
and  of  every  moral  excellence.  Let  the  Surgeon  h^  eie^ 
irated  in  Sodety,  but  let  it  be  done  by  law ;  let  us  hsve  no 
depreciation  of  one  branch  of  an  honorable  profession,  for 
the  base  and  sordid  purpose  of  raising  another.  The  rank 
of  the  Physician  is  what  it  is,  from  the  usefulness  it  has 
been  of  to  Society.  If  the  diffuskin  of  knowledge  beomie 
so  ludversal,  as  to  place  Apothecaries,  Surgeons,  male  and 
ftmaild  Accoucheurs,  and  Physicians,  on  one  level,  be  it  so* 
If  ibftxinot  revolution,  or  the  fiend-like  spirit  of  disorgani^ 
zadon  that  produces  the  change,  it  must  be  the  desire  of 
all  nations-^a  Millenium — a  period  when  all  will  think,  and 
there  will  be  no  wismt  of  diose  who  toil.  Let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves,— there^must  be  gradation  of  rank,  even  to 
insure  the  performance  of  the  commonest  offices  of  society. 
It  is  true  the  Commoner  may  sometimes  be  better  qualified 
to  vote  in  the  Lords,  than  his  neighbour  Peer :  ^me  P^- 
beians  may  be  better  qualified  to  legislate,  than  some 
Parliament  men.  Why  not,  then,  rush  mto  either  House^ 
and  perforoi  the  functions  of  it  ?  I  will  not  insult  the 
comnkin  sense  of  mankind  by  assigning  the  reascxi.  In 
regaiid  to  Polidcal  station  every  man  must  see  that  the 
argument  is  only  fitted  for  the  Marat-Club  of  Paris :  in 
regaled  lo  -  Medical  stadon,  the  argument  is  the  same. 
Ambitious  men  are  always  desirous  <£  bsing  what  they  a^ne 
n6C  A  SodCch  Physician  so  easily  gets'  the  deg»e  of 
r,  'and  a  Scotch  Surgeon  is  so  much  upon  this  levels 
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that  bis  ne^st  ^ih  is  to  be  on  a  level  with  ewej  oibiat 
I^ysidaii.  The  boundaries  (as  I  have  just  stated)  of  the 
two  orders  are  distinct,  the  characters  of  both  are  distinct, 
incongruous,  incompatible ;  and  the  exposi6  which  I  have 
made,  of  the  domiciliated,  long^-continued,  expensivei^  recon* 
dite,  and  elevated  education  of  the  English  Universities, 
and  the  strict  moral  discipline  observed  in  them,  will  place 
those  men  who  are  Ibrtunate  enough  to  be  educated  in 
them,  above  the  level  of  ordinary  men«  I  cannot  dismiss 
this  subject  without  adverting  to  the  revolutionary  aiAi  of 
certain  young  Scotch  Doctors,  to  mix  the  labor  and  the 
profits  of  the  Apothecary  with  their  own,  alias,  to  turn 
Scotch  Doctors  into  Apothecaries.  Whether  or  no  diey 
felt  themselves  more  capable  of  filling  the  latter  station 
than  the  other ;  or  whether  thdr  love  of  money  got  the 
better  of  .their  love  of  science,  I  shall  not  decide,  but  leave 
their  motives  to  be  appreciated,  their  humility  applauded, 
or  their  avarice  chastised  by  a  real  Physician,  a  Member 
of  their  own  Body,  the  learned  Doctor  Gregc^y.  But  if 
the  reader  wishes  to  know  more  of  this  subject,  he*  will 
find  it  written  in  bitter  characters,  spread  over  many  a 
volume  at  certain  booksellers',  in  Edinburgh.  Thus  then 
it  is  with  innovators — the  Surgeons  want  to  be  Doctors — 
the. Doctors  to  be  Apothecaries.  It  is  so  easy  to  show  how 
ignorant  our  ancestors  were,  not  only  of  science,  but  even 
of  the  distinctions  due  to  science ;  and  that  there  has  been  a 
gradual  amelioration  in  the  arts  of  healing,  as  m  all  other 
arts,  that  every  common  scribbler  can  doithis.  I  will  only 
observe,  that  it  is  not  true  that  there  wbs  no  distinction  in 
the  branches  of  the  healing  art  in  one  of  the  States  of 
Graece^  To  the  time  of  the  Ca^ars  the  art  of  healing  was 
not  a  liberal  art  uk.  Rome,  nor  practised  by  Citizens ;  bM: 
in  the  very  early-dawn  of  European  civilization,  the  School 
of  Salerno  diffused  a  ray  of  Medical  light  over  the  West, 
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tad  4tfibP  ike  ag€  of  the  PhJueagsnet^  ivfaradw  Montf 
nidi^i!^  and  die  6tt5sma2:is  cbuld  not  ifnAx&  ik&r  names^ 
th«r€  existed  EngUgh  Physidaos^  who  judged  ^gaudo^aifi 
and  viiko  tK^dte  kaan^y .  It  would  degiAde  the  €oniroveisy» 
to  isi&oduce  the  mention  of  Barber  Swg^tiS^  i^o  aiiow 
botr  Surgery  has  emerged,  would  be  merely  to  mc&  tbe 
}>tt>gr)i6d  of  one  branch  of  civiliaktion«  The  Sufg^nr^^^^tili 
(he  Scotch  Surgeon  of  181d^*^bear$  iio  more  res^blaned 
to  the  Baiber-Surgeoii  <^  1514|  than  the  welUbr^eched 
Scot  of  Ae  19&  Century  doed  to  hi^  dans^rulotte  micestor^ 
€>t  dian  the  present  Edifi^urgh  does^  to  the  andttt  Meoo 
poBa  of  Scotland. 

b  16  urged,  diat  a  re-organization  is  be<jome  necredflarff 
in  the  branches  of  the  PrdFes^ons  of  Medicine,  from  thd 
spreod  of  knowle^,  as  it  is  called^  Doubtless  there  ia 
more  knowledge,  doubdess  the  stock  has  inei'eated,  and  is 
hicreasing.  What  then-— are  we  to  dissolve  the  orders^- 
and  the  E^abli^ments,  tinder  whose  Patronage  and  by 
whose  asdstance  it  has  increased  ?  ShaH  we  incumber  the 
road  with  ruin  and  dilapidation  and  devastation^  to  facili^ 
tate  our  progress,  and  render  our  journey  tnof^  pleasant  ? 
So  bKnd  is  envy,  hatred,  malice,  prejudice,  sold  igUoraiiee^ 
that  It  would  not  surprise  me  to  hear,  half  of  the  common* 
wealth  of  Medicine  cry-^Aye  ^  and  because  a  little  Repair  H 
wanting,  vote  to  destroy  the  whole  system.— And  that 
some  refoim  is  wsmting  t  will  allow,  and  shall  now  pro^ 
ceed-to  this  part  of  my  subject,  as  before  ptoposed.  That 
(h^^eare  many  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  more  learned 
Men;  and  be»er  Praedtioners,  than  some  Physicians,,  cannot 
be  denied ;  but  it  furnishes  m)  reason  for  destroying  ^e 
ofder.  The  art  and  the  science  both  of  the  Surgeon  ai^t 
A^yothecaryt  require  more  education  than  can  be  receive^ 
duiing  an  apprenticeship,  and  a^  the  stations  of  boA  ar^ 
staticms  of  gentlemen^  superior  minds  ate  hot  degraded  by 
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providing  theniiselyes  with  Adequate  knowledge  to  fuIiU 
liieir  dudes,  and  even  to  become  great  ornaments  of  society. 
*^But  in  the  station  of  Surgeon  and.  Apothecary,  ther^  are 
many  shades  of  gradation ;  there  must  be  a  lower  order  to 
fulfil  the  lower  duties.  The  Brandes  of  the  Metropolis 
would  be  out  of  their  element,  and  comparatively  usdqss  to 
society,  if  seated  on  the  Welsh  Hills,  or  in  the  Newcastle 
Collieries*  The  Practitioner  in  Shadwell  and  Wapping 
has  almost  a  different  race  of  men  to  practise  upon,*  from 
the  ci-devant  Pharmaceutical  Luminary  of  St.  James's,,  Sir 
Walter  Farquhar ;  and  though  men  have  a  tolerably  accu- 
rate tact  of  thdr  own  individual  competency  and  fitness  to 
fill  any  particular  station,  still,  may  we  not  account  it  for- 
tunate for  St.  lames'S)  that  Sir  Walter  did  not  serve  his 
apprenticeship,  or  make  his  debut  in  Rotherhithe,  or  Shad- 
well,  or  in  any  part  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs  ? 
But  ambition  will  sometimes  see  things  through  a  wrong 
medium.  Let  us  tlierefore  keep  the  orders  distinct- 
let  each  order  have  its  appropriate  duties,  and  be  qualified 
by  settled  and  .legal  regulation.  Yet  still  suffer  such  a 
relaxation,  such  a  probationership,  if  you  will,  as  to  allow 
all  places  to  have  something  of  science  and  of  art  in  case  of 
lieed.-— Now  I  have  already,  in  regard  to  Physicians,  at  some 
length  discoursed  on  the  distinction,  the  qualifications,  and 
the  regulations  and  relaxations,  which  may  be  admitted  on 
account  of  place.— -But  further— The  EaglUh  Universi- 
ties, when  they  grant  the  degree  of  Doctor  either  of  Divi- 
nity, Medicine,  or  Law,  elevate  a  man  to  a  rank  nesct  to 
that  pf  Eaiight.  This  rank  has  been  even  settled  by  the 
Legislature. — ^For  in  the  Qualification  or  Game  Act,  it  is 
enacted  that  the  son  of  a  Doctor  of  the  English  Universi- 
ties is  a  qualified  person  to  kill  Game,  as  being  the  son  of 
a  person  of  higher  degree,  than  an  Esquire.  The  Scotch 
Universities  are  passed  by  in  this  enumeration — ^And  the 
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Court  of  Common  Pleas  determined  that  Scotch  Doctors 
have  not  the  same  privileges,  or  a  like  rank.  In  the  North 
this  is  so  well  known  to  be'  the  case,  that  no  Scotch 
Doctor  ever  thinks  of  taking  plac€  before  a  Scotch  Esquire. 
Indeed,  from  the  desire  recently,  or  not  long  ago,  exhibited 
by  some  of  the  Edinburgh  Doctors  to  become  Apothecaries, 
one  may  reasonably  suppose  that  they  conceived  the  two 
stations  to  be  much  on  a  leveL  It  is  well  known  also  that 
Scotchr Doctors  often  become  Surgeons  in  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Now,  no  such  instance  was  ever  known  of  an  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge  Doctor,  and  indeed  it  would  be  a  degra- 
datipii,  as  the  English  Universities  in  their  Doctorate  give  a 
razik  above  Colonels  in  the  Army,  or  Captains  of  Ships.— 
Whereas  the  Scotch  Doctor,  when  he  becomes  a  Surgeon, 
ranks  below  the  Captains  of  the  Army  and  Lieutenants  in 
the  Navy.  And  here  let  me  give  a  hint  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Red  Book,  who  puts  Physician  lowest  in  the  Scale  of 
all  ranks.  It  is  done  ignorantly,  and  proceeds  from  the 
jnmble  of  orders,  which  has  been  introduced  by  Scotch 
Doctors  wishing  to  become  Apothecaries,  and  actually  be- 
coming Surgeons. — A  Phy^cian,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
a  Doctor.  .  The  English  Universities  may  grant  Licenses  to 
practise  to  Masters  of  Arts.  Gentlemen,  who  practise  on  such 
Licenses,  are  Physicians,  and  their  rank  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Barristers  and  Clergymai :  that  is,  they  rank  as  Esquires. 
But  in  order  to  give  dignity  to  so  learned  and  useful  a  Pro- 
fession, the  English  Universities  grant  the  rank  of  Doctor 
to  those  of  mature  age,  not  to  beardless  youths,  or  strip- 
lings, and  this  rank  elevates  the  individual  above  all  Es- 
quires not  honorable,  and  above  all  Fiekl  Officers  not  Ge- 
nerals, or  Admirals.  When  Judge  Blackstone  was  made 
King's  Counsel,  he  claimed  rank  before  the  Doctors  of 
Oxford  (where  he  resided,  being  Professor  of  Civil  Law) 
on  the  Plea  that  his  Majesty's  Counsel  have  the  title  qf 
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honorable.  On  the  same  plea  the  King^s  IHiy^iaoa  hkvs 
place  before  all  others  of  the  same  degree.  I  hare  mad^. 
this  statement  to  prepare  the  reader  for  my  proposed  regur* 
lation.  Let  the  College  of  Physicians  sit  as  a  QMOtum  ia 
^ery  part  of  England,  where  three  fellows  can  be  a^em^ 
bled,  to  graiat  licenses-*-^Let  these  Licenses  be  granted  widi-< 
out  expense.  -*  Let  none  but  English  Graduates  practise  with* 
out  these  Licenses.-* If  three  fellows  cannot  be  assembled 
monthly  in  each  County  to  examine,  and  to  grant  Licenses*, 
let  one  fellow  and  two  M.  Ds.  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  be 
a  Qfiorum — North  of  the  Tweed;  and  for  the  Colonies,  let 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  grant  Licenses  to  practise.  Aber^ 
deen  and  St.  Andrew's  will  do  well  enough  for  grands^ 
distinctions  to  the  Solomons,  Brodums,  &c.  But  let  not 
their  degrees  be  a  sanction,  or  a  license  even  for  Scots  or 
Colonial  practice,  unless  ifiey  reform.  The  Bill,  called 
ih&  Apothecaries^  BiUj  had  for  its  object,  the  improvemenir 
of  the  condition,  the  ascertaining  or  the .  fixing  of .  the 
emoluments,  and  the  limiting  to  the  order  of  Apothecanest 
Ae  dispensing  of  Medicines. 

That  the  condition  of  the  Apothecary  has  not  improved^ 
IS  owing  to  many  causes,  but  I  shall  briefly  discuss  the 
chief  cause,  as  it  has  been  so  repeatedly  touched  on  be£are« 
The  Apothecary  is  not  in  the  present  condition  of  society 
a  mere  storer,  preparer,  and  dispenser  of  Medicine~-He  is 
in  most  situations  a  deputy  or  Sub-Physician,  a  Surgeon^ 
and  an  Accoucheur.-^Nor  can  this  multiplicity  of  occu- 
pation be  prevented,  or  avoided.-^ AH  m^  are  exposed  to 
accidents  and  diseases,  but  all  men  do  not  ]()ossess.  property; 
There  must  be  therefore,  the  general  Practitioner  for  hirni'^ 
bier  stations*  Let  us  suppose  a  Parliament,  then,  enacting 
^t  none  but  the  apprenticed  for  5  or  7  years  shall  be  ak 
lowed  to  practise,  under  penalties  and  pains.-^The  conse- 
quence  will  be  that  the  law  will  be  evaded.    Two  or  three 
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year$  \riU  be  substituted  for  5  or  ?  ;  and  as  in  the  Guinea* 
BU1»  a  ie\f  jioor  fools  will  be  caught  and  punished  for 
v4iat  even  tisttesinen  themselves  practise^  and  are  obliged 
covertly  to  sanction.*— |n  To'wms,  draw  a  distinct  line ;  tet 
none  but  the  examined  and  licensed  practitioner^  who  has^ 
served  his  Apprenticeship,  practise-*— let  him  pay  his  twenty 
Qt  his  fifty  guinea  fee  to  be  admitted  into  the  order.—- But 
«tiU  there  must  be  a  loop-hole^  a  power  of  escape,  a  rela^ 
ation  of  rule,  which  shall  admit  the  humbler  practitiotier 
into  the  practice  of  humbler  life.— Of  the  Surgeon  Apo^ 
thecaries  who  have  had  the  whole  practice  of  their  station, 
I  have  known  some,  whose  emolument  has  not  amounted 
in  the  last  year  to  £^0:  surely  you  must  have  an  exception 
for  a  character  placed  in  such  a  situation,  as  Bishops  suffer 
Schoolmasters  in  Cumberland  and  Wales  to  slip  into 
orders,  to  fill  livmgs  or  Curacies  which  men  of  education 
tould  not,  and  would  not  occupy.  But  should  we  on  any 
atcoont  suffer  the  health  of  a  fellow  citizen  to  be  mmpered 
with,  or  injured  by  ignorant  men  ?  as  a  principle,  certainly 
not^^But  ail  principles  admit  of  limitation  and  modification, 
9lDd  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  man  is  utterly  ig- 
norant, because  he  has  had  fewer  opportunides  of  instruc-- 
tibti  than  his  fello^  and  circumstances  will  point  dut 
Ivhere  the  modifications  may  be  admitted.  This  i^  a  difS«> 
cult  pari  of  the  subject,  yet  certain  I  am,  that  no  general 
enactnietit  will  solve  it*  Let  the  station  be  improved  as  fair 
as  it  can  be,  but  allow  the  necessary  exceptions.  The  fact 
is,  the  Scotch  Doctor  in  large  towns  occupies  the  station  of 
the  old  Apothecary,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  Apothecarjr 
is  pushed  out  of  his  place  to  make  room  for  the  Middle 
Muu  Let  the  system  of  License  and  Examination  extend 
to  the  Scotch  Doctor,  let  him  never  have  the  place  of 
Physician,  though  you  call  him  Doctor,  without  them,  and 
ihe  Apothecary  will  immediatefly  rise,  / 
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My  plan  tl^en  is  simply  this— let  no  one  apply  for  es:ami* 
nation,  or  be  capable  of  being  licensed  as  an  Apothecary, 
who  has  not  served  at  least  5  years'  Apprenticeship  to  a 
licensed  Apothecary.  Let  the  College,  or  Society,  of 
Apothecaries,  in  London,  be  examiners  and  Licensers  within 
the  bills  of  mortality :  out  of  the  bills  in  each  County,  let 
a  Quorurriy  consisting  of  at  least  three  licensed  members,  be 
capable  pt  granting  Sub-Licenses  for  practice  in  Villages  g£ 
1000  population.  When  the  popubtion  exceeds  2000,  no 
one  to  practise,  unless  regularly  licensed  by  the  Apotheca^ 
ries'  College  of  London.     A  fee'  amounting  to  £  for 

Licenses,  no  fee  for  Sub-Licmises-^— But  these  Sub-Licenses 
not  to  be  introductory  to  any  other  than  the  practice  of  a 
particular  station.  All  persons  selling  Drugs  or  Medicines 
in  such  stations  to  be  Sub-Licensed— in  all  other  stations, 
the  Prescriptions  of  Physicians  only  to  be  made :  up  by 
licensed  Persons  under  a  penalty  of  £ — — •  But  as  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult  to  legislate  so  as  to  regulate  the 
dispensation  of  Medicines,  and  to  discriminate  it  from  the 
sale  of  Drugs,  this  must  be  left  to  the  especial  wisdom  of 
Parliament.  Certainly  the  Pharmaceutical .  Poisons  should 
be  laid  under  strict  embargo,  and  the  seller  of  them  be 
placed  under  a  certain  responsibility.  No  persons  should  be 
suffered  to  practise  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  without  a  Li- 
cense, and  as  the  necessities  of  service  compel  these  Practi- 
tioners to  undertake  every  sort  of  duty,  hence  a  jumble  arises 
in  their  minds,  and. they  are  very  apt, to  consider  them- 
selves as  fitted  to  fill  every  station ;  and  hence  the  inundatioa 
of  Army  and  Navy  Surgeons, '  as  Doctors.  If  an  Army,  or 
Navy  Surgeon  become  really  fitted  to  practise  as  a  Physi- 
cian, let .  him  be  promoted  ?ifter  having  undergone  exami- 
nation and  received  License.  But  let  the  License  be  a 
Sine  quanon;  in  like  manner,  let  none  of  the  Medical  pro- 
motion in  the  Army  take  pilace,  without  exaniinatiqn  an4 
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License  or  Testimonium.  The  present  mode  of  conducting 
these  things  is  utterly  inefficacious';  not  but  a  greater  latitude 
must  be  allowed  here.  In  fine,  if  reform  be  attempted,  let 
it  extend  throughout,  and  particularly  let  it  extend  to 
those  quarters  which  are  the  loudest  in  their  demands  and 
the  most  inclined  to  accuse  others,  little  aware  how  much 
they  need  reformation  themselves. 
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PREFACE. 


I  BEGAN  this  work  three  or  four  months  ago :  events 
have  surpassed  my  hopes:  I  arrive  too  late,  and  I  rejoice  at 
It.  Many  passages  of  this  essay  will  no  longer  accord  with 
the  politicsd  occurrences  of  the  day :  but  if  it  should  only 
serve  to  impress  a  deeper  hatred  of  the  tyranny  that  we 
have  just  escaped,  and  to  confirm  our  attachment  to  the 
government  that  is  restored  to  us,  its  publication  will  not 
be  wholly  without  ad  vantage.- 


\ 


ON 


BUONAPARTE  and  the  BOURBONS. 


No ;  I  can  never  believe  that  I  am  ivritiog  over  the  grave  of 
France;  I  cannot  think  that^  after  >vitnessing  the  day  of  vengeance^ 
we  shall  be  excluded  from  the  dayspring  of  mercy.  The  ancient 
patrimony  of  our  Most  Christian  Sovereigns  cannot  be  dispersed  t 
that  kingdom  cannot  perish,  which  owed  its  birth  to  the  agonies 
of  expiring  Rome,  and  was  the  last  surviving  jdedge  of  her 
former  majesty.  Men  are  not  the  sole  agents  in  the  wooderfiil 
events  that  we  behold  ;  they  bear  the  stamp  of  Providence;  God 
himself  is  manifested  in  the  ranks  of  war^  and  presides  over  the 
council  of  monarchs.  How,  without  the  direct  agency  of  Heaven, 
can  we  account  either  for  the  prodigious  elevation,  or  the  yet  more 
astounding  fall,  of  him  who  lately  trampled  on  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ?  But  fifteen  months  ago,  he  was  at  Moscow,  and  now  the 
Russians  are  at  Paris.  A  short  time  since,  all  bowed  to  his  sway^ 
from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  Mount  Caucasus;  and  he  is  now 
a  fugitive,-  a  wanderer,  without  asylum ;  his  power,  was  spread 
abroad,  like  the  flow  of  the  ocean  tide,  and  has  subsided  like  its 
ebb. 

How  shall  we  account  for  the  errors  of  this  madman?  We 
speak  not  as  yet  of  his  crimes.  We  are  assailed  by  a  furious  revo- 
lution, bred  from  the  corruption  of  our  manners  and  the  pervemon 
of  the  national  intellect.  ^  Religion  and  morality  are  subverted  in 
the  name  of  Law ;  experience  and  the  example  of  onr  forefathers 
are  contemned ;  the  tombs  of  our  ancestors^  the  only  solid  basis  of 
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all  government,  are  demolished,  in  order  to  erect,  by  the  light  of  a 
fallible  and  presumptuous  reason,  a  state  of  society  without  prece- 
dent or  permanence.  Led  astray  by  our  own  chima^ras,  and  having 
lost  all  perception  of  justice  or  iniquity,  of  good  or  evil,  we  passed 
through  the  different  forms  of  republican  government.  We  sum- 
moned the  mob,  to  deliberate,  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  on  those  great 
objects  which  the  people  of  Rome  assembled  to  discuss  in  the 
Forum,  when  they  had  laid  aside  their  arms,  and  bathed  themselves 
in  the  Tiber.  Then  sallied  from  their  dens  the  whole  tribe  of  tat- 
tered lymnts,  aqualid  and.  hardened  with  poverty,  disfigured  by 
toil,  and  whose  only  virtue  was  the  insolence  of  misery  and  the 
pride  of  rags.  Under  the  hands  of  such  quacks  as  these,  their 
country  was  soon  covered  with  wounds.  What  did  we  gain  by  our 
frenzy  and  our  visionary  speculations  i  Nothing  but  crimes  and 
bonds. 

But  it  ^as  at  least  an  imposing  term  which  drove  us  to  our  ex- 
cesfes.  To  LibeiIty  should  not  be  imputed  the  horrors  that 
nvere  sanctioned  by  her  name :  true  philosophy  disclaims  those  per- 
pjbcicmft  doctrines  ivhich  sophists  inculcate.  Enlightened  by  expe- 
licBce^  we  became  sensible  that  a  monarchical  form  of  government 
mMs  the  best  adapted  ta  our  country. 

It  might  have  occurred  to  us  to  recal  our  legitimate  Princes ; 
l)ut  we  thought  our  errors  too  great  to  be  pardoned.  We  did  not 
reflect  that  tlie  heart  of  a  descendant  of  St.  Louis  is  a  spring  of 
jiever-failing .  mercy.  Some  entertained  apprehensions  for  their 
Jives,  otliers  for  their  property.  But  indeed  it  was  too  hard  a  trial 
for  human  pride,  to  confess  itself  deceived.  What,  so  many  mur- 
ders, ravages,  and  inflictions,  and  after  all  to  replace  affairs  entirely 
as  beftire !  While  so  many  passions  were  afloat,  so  many  preten- 
sions in  controversy  or  in  prospect,  men  could  not  yet  abandon  that 
chimerical  equality  which  caused  all  our  misfortunes.'  The  mo- 
tives that  iinpelled  us  were  powerful,  and  they  were  but  feebly 
counteracted :  public  benefit  was  sacrificed  to  private  interest,  and 
justice  was  overborne  by  vanity. 

'  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  elect  a  chief  who  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  child  of  the  revolution :  a  chief,  through  whom  tlie 
law,  corrupted  in  itis  source,  might  serve  to  protect  corruption,  aud 
might  even  act  in  cpncert  with  it.   .  Magistrate's^  endued  with  iu'^ 
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t^grrty,  constancy,  and  courage ;  captains^  renowned  alike  for  their 
probity  and  their  talents^  had  been  excited  and  formed  hy  our  civit 
discoKts ;  but  a  power  could  not  be  tendered  to  them  which  their 
princijples  must  have  prevented  them  ffoirt  accepting.  The  search' 
was  almost  hopeless  an[K)ng  Frenchmen^  for  one  whose  temples^ 
would  not  shrink  from  tlie  diadem  of  Louis  XVI.  A  foreigner 
stepped  forth^  and  was  successful. 

The  views  of  Buonaparte  were  not  openly  professed :  his  cha- 
racter was  but  gradually  developed.  Under  the  modest  title  of 
Consul,  he  first  accustomed  independent  minds  to  behold  without 
alarm  the  power  that  they  had  granted.  He  conciliated  true 
Frenchmen  by  proclaiming  himself  the  restorer  of  order,  laws,  and 
religion.  The  most  perspicacious  were  deceived ;  the  most  pru- 
dent were  over-reached.  Ihe  republicans  considered  Buonaparte? 
as  their  own  organ,  and  as  the  popular  chief  of  a  free  state.  The 
royalists  Uiought  that  he  was  acting  the  part  of  Monk,  and  flocked 
eagerly  to  his  service.  All  parties  confided  in  him. '  Brilliant  vic- 
tories, obtained  by  the  bravery  of  the  French,  encircled  him  with  a 
crown  of  glory.  He  then  became  intoxicated  with  success,  and 
bis  evil  nature  began  to  work  in  him.  Posterity  will  doubt  whether 
this  man  is  more  guilty  for  the  crimes  that  he  has  committed,  or  for 
the  opportunities  that  he  has  neglected  of  doing  good.  Never  did 
an  easier  or  a  more  splendid  office  devolve  on  any  usurper.  With* 
a  little  moderation,  he  might  have  established  himself  and  his  race 
on  the  first  throne  of  the  civilized  world.  That  throne  was  be- 
sieged bv  no  rival.  Such  as  arose  into  manhood  since  the  revolu- 
tion,  were  unacquainted  with  our  ancient  masters',  and  had  only 
witnessed  troubles  and  misfortunes.  France  and  Europe  were 
wearied  with  contention:  they  only  sighed  for  repose,  and  would 
have  purchased  it  at  any  price.  But  it  was  not  the  will  of  God 
that  so  dangerous  an  example  should  prosper ;  that  mankind  should 
see  an  adventurer  disturb  the  lineal  succession  of  royalty ;  that  ha 
should  seize  on  the  birth-right  of  heroes,  and  acquire  in  a  single  day 
the  treasures  of  genius,  of  glary^  and  of  time.  In  the  absence  of 
birth,  a  Usurper  has  no  claim  to  a  throne  but  from  his  ^rtuesi 
On  this  principle,  Buonoparte  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  but 
military  talents,  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  by  those  of  several 
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among  our  generals.    To  accomplish  his  ruin^  Providence  aban<* 
doned  him  to  his  own  folly,  and  required  no  other  agent. 

A  King  of  France  had  said,  that  good  faith,  if  it  were  univer- 
sally proscribed  elsewhere^  should  be  cherished  in  the  hearts  of 
kings ;  and  in  this  royal  requisite  Buonaparte  was  pre-eminently  de- 
fective. The  first  public  victim  of  the  tyrant's  perfidy  was  a  chief 
of  the  royalists  of  Normandy.  M.  de  Frott^  had  the  noble  rash- 
ness to  repair  to  a  conference,  wliither  he  had  been  enticed  on  the 
faith  of  a  solemn  promise ;  he  was  arrested,  and  shot.  A  short 
time  after,  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  was  in  like  manner  treasonably 
captived  in  America,  and  strangled  at  the  place  of  his  confin^nent 
in  Europe. 

The  civilised  world  was  soon  to  be  appalled  by  a  more  signal 
murder.     Men's  thoughts  were  again  transported  to  those  times  of 
barbarism  in  the  middle  ages,  distinguished  by  scenes  that  are  now 
confined  to  romance  ;  transactions,  which  the  civil  wars  of  Italy, 
and  the  politics  of  Machiavel,  had  rendered  familiar  beyond  the 
Alps.     The  foreigner,  as  yet  uncrowned,  wished  for  the  blopdy 
triumph  of  a  native  corpse,  as  a  footstool  to  the  throne  of  France. 
And  who,  all-gracious  Heaven !  was  the  Frenchman  that  he  made 
his  victim  !     Every  principle  of  society  was  outraged :  the  law  of 
nations,  justice,  religion,  humanity.     The  Duke  d'Engbien  is  ar- 
t  rested  on  neutral  ground,  during  a  time  of  peace,   and  conveyed 
from  the  c^^tle  of  Ofiemburg.     When  he  first  quitted  France,  he 
was  too  young  to  know  much  of  his  country :  he  is  doomed  to 
contemplate  his  native  land,  as  if  hitherto  a  stranger,  between^  two 
guards,  and  from  the  recess  of  a  post-chaise,  which  hurries  him  to 
his  death  over  the  ground  that  his  ancestors  had  ennobled.     He  ar- 
rives at  midnight  at  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes.     By^  the  light  of 
flambeaux,  and  under  the  vaults  of  a  prison,  the  grandson  of  the 
noble  Cond6   is   found  guilty  of  having  appeared  on   fields  of 
battle.     Convicted  of  this  hereditary  crime,  he  is  immediately  xon- 
demned.     In  vain  does  he  ask  for  an  interview  with  Buonaparte, 
(oh!  touching  and  heroic  simplicity !)     The  noble  youth  was  one  of 
the  most  ardent  admirers  of  his  murderer's  professional  talents :  he 
could  not  believe  that  a  military  chief  desired  the  murder  of  a 
soldier.     While  yet exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  he, is  con- 
ducted  to  the  ravines  of  the  castle:  he  finds  a  grave  just  exca- 
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rated  :  .h^  is  stripped  of  hb  habiliments :  a  lajitern  is  fastened  to 
bis  breast^  to  point  oat  his  hearty  amid  the  darkness^  for  the  blow 
pf  death.  He  offers  his  wateh  to  the  assassins,  and  requests  .them 
to  convey  to  his  friends  the  last  pledge  of  his  dying  remembrance ; 
he  is  answered  with  low  ribaldry.  They  are  ordered  to  fire :  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  falls,  without  witnesses^  without  consolation,  in 
the  midst  of  his  country,  at  some  leagues'  distance  from  Chantilly, 
and  within  a  few  paces  of  those  aged  trees  under  which  the  sainted 
King  Louis  administered  justice  to  his  subjects,  in  the  very  prison 
where  the  Prince  was  confined.  .  The  young,  the  accomplished, 
and  the  brave^  the  last  descendstnt  of  the  conqueror  at  Rocroy, 
fdls  as  the  great  Conde  might  have  fallen,  and  met  his  fate  as  the 
perpetrator  of  his  murder  will  not  do.  His  body  is  privately 
buried,  and  no  Bossuet  revives  to  celebrate  his  virtues. 

He  who  has  degraded  himself  below  humanity  by  an  atrocious 
crime,  will  frequently  affect  an  elevation  of  mind  above  humanity ; 
will  endeavour  to  defend  his  enormity  by  tlie  profession  of  motives 
beyond  vulgar  apprehension,  and  to  represent  an  abyss  of  guilt  as 
profundity  of  genius.  Buonaparte  had  recourse  to  that  miserable 
effrontery  by  which  no  one  is  deceived,  and  which  stifles  every 
feeling  of  repentance :  unable  to  conceal  what  he  had  done,  he 
made  it  public. 

When  the  sentence  of  death  was  communicated  at  Paris,  the 
horror  that  it  elicited  was  obvious.  It  was  inquired,  by  what  right 
a  Corsican  had  poured  out  the  noblest  and  the  purest  blood  of 
France.  .  Could  he  hope  that  his  half-African  family  would  inherit 
the  claims  of  that  native  line  which  he  had  cut  short  ?  The  mili« 
tary  were  above  all  indignant.  The  name  of  Cond6  seemed  espe- 
cially allied  to  them,  and  was  associated  with  the  honor  of  the 
French  army.  Our  grenadiers  had  often  encountered  in  battle  the 
triple  race  of  heroes ;  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, the  .Duke  d*Enghien:  they  had  even  wounded  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon ;  but  the  sword  of  a  Frenchman  could  never  revel  in  their 
life-blood:  it  was  a  foreigner's  ignoble  part  to  drain  the  stream  in 
its  source. 

Every  nation  has  its  vices.  Treason,  infamy,  and  ingratitude,  are 
not  an\ong  those  of  the  French.  The  murder  of  the  Duke  d'En- 
ghien,  the  torture  and  assassination  of  Pichegru^  the  war  of  Spain, 
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liod  d>e  captivity  of  tbe  Pope,  diiclo8e  in  Buonapatte  a  nature  liiat 
18  aKen  to  France.  Equally  susceptible  of  compasMon  and  of 
gloryi  nottrithstanding  the  weight  of  the  chains  that  oppressed  us, 
we  had  mourned  for  the  Duke  d'Epghien,  Pichegru,  Georges,  and 
Moreau^  we  had  admired  the  example  of  Saragossa,  and  evinced 
our  heart-felt  veneration  for  a  Pontiff  loaded  with  fetters.  He 
that  detained  from  his  own  territories  tbe  holy  Pontiff  who  placed 
the  crown  on  his  head :  he  that  at  Fontainebleau  dared  strike  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  with  his  own  sacrilegious  hand,  and  drag  the 
fether  'of  the  faithful  by  his  hoary  locks;  this  creature  perhaps 
imagined  that  he  could  gain  another  victory :  he  knew  not  that  to^ 
die  heir  of  Jesus  Christ  belonged  the  sceptre  of  reeds  and  the  crown 
of  thorns,  which  triumph,  soon  or  late,  over  tbe  power  of  ttiQ 
wicked  one*. 

The  time  will  come,  I  trust,  when  the  enfrancliised  people  will 
declare  by  a  solemn  act,  that  they  have  no  share  in  these  crimes  of 
tyranny ;  that  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  the  captivity 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  war  of  Spain,  are  impious,  detestable,  and 
anti-national  measures,  whose  guilt  rests  alone  and  undivided  on  the 
head  of  the  foreigner. 

Buonaparte  availed  himsetf  of  the  terror  that  ensued  from  the 
murder  at  Vincennes,  to  complete  his  design,  and  seat  himself  oit 
the  throne. 

Then  commenced  the  Saturnalia  of  Royalty:  crimes,  oppres-* 
sion,  and  slavery,  walked  hand  in  band  with  folly.  Every  kind  of 
liberty  was  proscribed ;  every  honorable  sentiment,  every  generous 
thought,  became  treason  against  die  state.  To  speak  of  virtue> 
was  to  incur  suspicion ;  to  praise  a  worthy  action,  was  a  satire  on 
the  Prince.  Words  change  their  meaning:  a  people  that  fights  for 
its  legitimate  sovereigns  is  a  rebellious  people ;  a  traitor  i&  a  faith* 
ful  subject :  ^he  whole  of  France  becomes  the  region  of  imposture  t 
in  journals,  in  pamphlets,  harangues,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  truth 
IS  invariably  perverted.  For  rain  was  substituted  sunshine  ^  if  the 
people  were  silent  when  the  tyrant  passed  through  them^  he  ad* 
vanced,  it  was  said,  amid  thronging  acclamations,  llie  Prince  i^ 
die  sole  object  of  regard :  morality  coilsists  in  unlimited  compli- 
ance, and  duty  in  adulation.  But  admiration  is  particularly  called 
for^  when  he  has  fallen  into  error,  or  commilt^d  a  crimen    literarji 
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men  arfe  compelled  by  threats  to  eulogize  the  despot.    They  treated 
and  bartered  about  the  rate  of  servility  that  they  were  to  pay;  happy 
when^  through  the  medium  of  common-places  on  warlike  glory, 
they  were  pehnitted  to  heave  a  few  nattiral  sighs,  to  denounce  a  few 
cnmeSy  or  to  revive  some  interdicted  truths.     No  book  could  ap- 
pear, unless  it  were  branded  with  the  praise  of  Buonaparte,  as  if 
with  a  mark  of  slavery:  in  the  new  editions  of  ancient  authors, 
eveiy  thing  hostile  to  conquerors,  to  subjection  and  tyranny,  was 
retrenched  by  authority,  as  the  Directory  had  intended  to  correct 
in  the  same  authors  whatever  supported  the  cause  of  Kings.    The 
Almanacs  ^ere  carefully  examined ;  and  the  justice  of  the  con- 
scription was  an  article  of  faith.     Slavery  prevailed  even  in  the 
arts:  Buonaparte  had  poidoi^d  the  infected  invalids  at  Jaffa;  and 
a  picture  is  dravm  which  exhibits  him  touching  these  patients,  from 
the  overflow  of  courage  and  hmnanity.    It  was  not  thus  that  Saint 
Louis  cured  the  afflicted,  whom  an  interesting  and  religious  confi- 
dence brought  under  his  royal  hatnds.    *In  other  matters,  away  with 
public  opinion ;  the  maxim  is,  that  the  sovereign  prerogative  must 
regtthite  it  for  the  day.     In  the  system  of  police  organized  by 
Bnonaparte,  there  was  a  committee  for  the  guidance  of  public 
opiBion,  and  at  the  head  of  this  committee  was  a  director.    Im- 
posture, and  the  suj^pression  of  truth.  Were  the  two  principal  ex- 
pedients for  deceiving  the  people.    If  your  children  die  oh  the 
fidid  of  battle,  do  you  deem  yourself  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
be  told  their  fate  ?    Events  the  most  in^portant  to  your  country, 
to  Europje,  and  to  the  world,  shall  be  concealed  from  you.    The 
enemy  is  at  Meaux;  you  only  discover  it  by  the  flight  of  the  in« 
habitantGTof  the  country:  you  are  surrounded  with  darkness,  your 
anxieties  are  derided,  your  griefs'  are  the  subject  of  mirth,  your 
sentiments  and^oughts  are  despised.    You  think  to  raise  your 
voice;  a  spy  denoonces,  a  guard  arrests  you,  a  military  commission 
gives  sentence,  you  are  shot,  and  pass  away. 

To  iknprison  the  minds  of  the  Others  was  not  sufficient,  with- 
out dispoaibg  of  their  children.  Mothers  have  hastened  from  the 
very  borders  of  the  empire,  to  reclaim  with  tears  those  sons  of 
whom  the  government  had  deprived  them*  These  children  were 
allotted  to  schools,  where  debauchery,  contempt  of  domestic  vir- 
tues, and  blind  submission  to  the  sovereign,  were  openly  pro- 
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claimed  under  the  banner  of  irreligion.  Parental  authority^  re- 
spected by  the  worst  tyrants  of  ai^tiquity,  was  treated  by  Buona- 
parte as  an  abuse  and  a  prejudice.  He  wished  to  transform  our 
sons  into  Mamelukes^  without  a  God^  without  family,  and  with- 
out country.  It  seems  as  if  this  enemy  of  mankind  had  projected 
the  iitter  subversion  of  France.  He  has  more  depraved  and  in- 
jured the  human  race,  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  than  all  the 
tyrants  of  Rome,  from  Nero  to  the  last  persecutor  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  principles  that  gave  life  to  his  administration,  were 
circulated  in  the  different  classesspf  society ;  for  a  bad  government 
diffuses  vice  among  the  people,  as  a  good  one  sows  the  germs  of 
virtue.  Irreligion,  the  taste  for.  luxury  and  disproportionate  ex« 
penses,  contempt  of  moral  ties,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  violence, 
apd  arbitrary  sway,  descended  from  the  throne  into  private  fami- 
lies. But  a  short  time  more  of  a  reign  like  this,  and  France 
would  have  been  a  den  of  banditti. 

.  The  crimes  of  our  republican  revolution  were  the  result  of  pas- 
sions which  always  leave  a  resource :  society  was  disordered  but 
not  destroyed.  Conscience  at  times  awoke :  the  innocent  were 
not  indifferently  confounded  with  the  guilty ;  so  that  the  disasters 
of  that  period  might  have  been  quickly  remedied.  But  how  should 
we  heal  the  inflictions  of  a  government  which  adopted  despotism  < 
as  a  principle;  which*  while  it. professed  morality  and  religion  in 
its  words,  perpetually  disavowed  them  by  its  practice ;  which  pro- 
moted social  order  by  the  spies  of  the  police,  and  regarded  the 
listlessness  of  slavery,  as  the  peace  of  a  well-organised  society^ 
attached  to  the  customs  of  their  forefather s^  and  silently  emulating 
the  virtues  of  antiquity?  The  most  formidable  revolutions  are 
superior  to  such  a  plan  of  government.  If  civil  wars  engender 
public  crimes,  they  also  give  rise  to  private  virtues,  and  develope 
the  talents  of  great  men.  It  is  despotism  that  annihilates  empires : 
by  misapplying  all  its  resources)  by  crushing  the  soul  even  more 
than  the  body,  it  inevitably  saps  the  fabric  of  society,  or  betrays 
it  to  the  conqueror.  There  is  no  example  of  a  free  nation  ruined 
by  a  civil  war.  The  country  that  has  labored  with  intestine  strug- 
gles has  always  raised  her  head  more  proudly,  when  her  pangs 
were  over. 

The  administration  of  Buonaparte  has  been  extolled :  if  admi- 
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Aidtratioii  donsists  solely  in  arkkmetic^  if  s  governor  needs  only  to 
know,  how  much  a  province  produces  in  com,  wine,  and  oil ;  to 
compute  to  the  last  crown  how  much  he  may  exact,  and  to  the 
last  man  that  he  may  sacrifice,  Buonaparte  is  certainly  a  great 
statesman :    evil  cannot   be  better   organized,    or  disorder    more 
ably  concerted.     But  if  that  is  the  best  administration  which  con- 
fers tlie  blessings  of  peace  on  its  people,    which  cherishes  its 
kindlier    affections,    which    is   sparing   of  human    blood,    which 
respects  the  rights  of  citizens,  their  property)  and  their  families^ 
then  was  the  government  of  Buonaparte  the  worst  in  existence.    - 
But  what  defects  and  errors  prevailed,  even  in  his  own  system ! 
A  part  of  the  revenue  was  absorbed  in  the  most  ruinous  extrava- 
gance.    Whole  multitudes  of  custom-house  officers  *  and  tax-ga- 
therers appropriated  the  funds  which  they  were  entrusted  to  collect.  , 
Every  petty  principal  of  an  office  had  five  or  six  clerks  under  him. 
Buonaparte  seemed  to  have  declared  war  against  commerce.     If 
any  new  branch  of  industry  arose,  it  withered  under  his  touch. 
Tobacco,  salt,;  wool,  colonial  produce,  every  thing  was  subject- 
ed to  an  odious  monopoly :    he  had  constituted  himself  the  sole 
merchant  of  the  empire.     By  absurd  combinations,  or  rather  by 
a  dislike  of  naval  affairs  proportioned  to  his  incompetence,  he  had 
effected  the  ruin  of  our  colonies  and  our  fleets.     He  built  large 
ships,  wbich  rotted  in  our  ports,  or  which  he  himself  dismantled^ 
in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  land  army.     A  hundred  frigates 
judiciously  disposed  on  different  stations  might  have  done  much 
mischief  to  the  enemy,  might  have  formed  a  race  of  sailors,  and 
protected  our  merchant  vessels :    these  first  dictates  of  common 
sense  were  overlooked  by  Buonaparte.    The  improvement  of  our 
agriculture  should  not  be  ascribed  to  his  regulations.     It  is  owing 
to  the  wider  distribution  of  large  estates,    to  the  extinction  of 
some  feudal  rights,  and  to  many  other  causes  which  sprung  from 
the  revolution.     Daily  did  this  capricious  and  irritable  man,  dis^ 
turb  by  inconsistent  and  often  impracticable  decrees,  a  people  that 
only  wanted  repose :  the  morning  promulged  that  law  which  the 
evening  repealed.     Jn  ten  years  he  has  lavished  1500  millions  of 
taxes  ;^  a  sum  exceeding  the  contributions  of  the  77  years  of  the 
reigp  of  Louis  XIV*  , 
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Tke  plunder  of  the  world,  and  1500  tnillions  of  revenue,  he 
found  inadequate;  but  was  always  devising  the  most  iniquitous 
means  of  extortion.  Every  prefect,  or  sub-prefect,  every  mayor, 
was  privileged  to  augment  the  import  duties  of  towns,  to  impose 
an  ^ddition^il  per-centage  on  boroughs,  villages,  and  hamlets,  and 
to  demand  an  arbitrary  sum  from  individual  proprietors  for  any 
alleged  purpose.  All  France  was  abandoned  to  piUage.  Infir- 
mity, indigence,  death,  education,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  all  paid 
tribute  to  the  prince.  Had  you  a  maimed  or  disabled  son,  a  law 
of  th^  conscriptiqn  obliged  you  to  pay  1500  francs  by  way  of  con- 
aol^tiop.  Spmetimes  the  conscript  died  before  the  examination 
of  the  recruiting  captain.  Perhaps  you  suppose  that  the  father 
was  then  exonerated  from  payment  ?  Nothing  leas.  If  the  de- 
claration of  infirmity  had  been  given  in  before  the  demise,  the 
father  was  still  compelled,  since  his  son  was  living  when  the  de- 
claration was  made,  to  pay  down  the  sum  without  deduction  be- 
fore his  funeral.  If  a  poor  man  wished  to  bestow  some  educa- 
tion on  one  of  his  children,  it'  was  necessary  to  pay  800  francs  to 
the  university)  and  moreover  a  compliment  to  the  master,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  coat  of  board. 

If  a  modem  author  quoted  an  ancient  one ;  as  ihe  works  of  thi« 
latter  had  been  converted  into  government  property,  five-pence  for^ 
^very  line  waa  levied  by  authority.  If  you  translated  the  quota- 
tion, you  only  payed  two-pence  halfpenny  per  line,  because  the 
paasage  v^as  then  mixed  property ;  one  half  being  the  work  of  the 
living  translator,  and  the  other  that  of  the  deceased  author. 
When  Buonaparte  distributed  provisions  to  the  poor  in  the  winter 
of  18U,  he  had  the  credit  of  supplying  this  bounty  by  means  o£ 
his.  own  economy ;  but  on  this  occasion,  he  raised  an  additional 
per-centage,  and  gained  four  millions  by  the  soup  given  to  the 
'  poor.  At  length  he  undertook  the  regulation  of  funerals ;  it  be- 
came  the  destroyer  of  the  French  to  derive  a  profit  from  dieir 
dead  bodies.  Who  could  claim  the  protection  of  the  laws,  agauwt 
him  who  made  them  ?  The  Legislative  Assembly  once  dared  to 
remonatrate,  and  it  was  dissolved.  One  article  of  the  new  codca 
was  alone  fundamentally  destructive  of  property.  An  admini-f 
strator  of  the  national  property  might  say  to  you,  «  Your  estate 
is  national.    I  put  it  under  sequestration  conditionally :  go  and 
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plead  your  cause.  If  the  claim  is  unjust,  your  property  will  be 
restored  to  you*"  And  to  whom  must  you  apply  in  this  emer- 
gency f  To  the  ordinary  tribunals  ?  No :  such  causes  were 
assigned  to  the  Caun<:il  of  State,  and  argued  before  the  Emperor, 
who  was  himself  botli  judge  and  p^rty. 

If  the  tenure  of  property  was  unfstable,  the  liberty  of  flie  sub- 
ject was  not  less  insecure.  What  could  be  more  monstrous  than 
that  commission,  nominated  for  the  inspection  of  prisons,  and  on 
whose  report  a  man  might  be  detained  for  his  whole  life  in  con- 
finement without  being  apprised  of  his  offence,  without  trial, 
without  judgment?  tortured,  shot  during  the  night,  or  privately 
strangled?  In  the  midst  pf  these  enormities,  Buonaparte  ap- 
pointed every  year  commiissions  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
of  individuals :  Tiberius  himself  never  sported  thus  wantonly  with 
human  feelings. 

These  acts  of  despotism  were  finally  crowned  by  the  conscrip- 
tion. Scandinavia,  which  an  historian  has  termed  the  mould  of 
the  human  race,  could  not  have  supplied  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  for  this  murderous  law.  The  code  of  the  conscription  will 
be  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  reign  of  Buonaparte.  There  do  we 
find  assembled  all  that  the  most  subtle  and  ingenious  tyranny  can 
invent  for  the  misery  and  murder  of  the  human  race :  it  is  indeed 
the  manual  of  hell.  The  children  of  France  were  regularly  hew- 
ed down  like  the  trees  of  a  majestic  forest :  every  year,  eighty 
thousand  of  her  youths  were  levelled  with  the  dust.  But  this  was 
only  the  regular  quota  of  carnage:  the  conscription  was  often 
doubled  or  considerably  enlarged  by  extraordinary  levies ;  it  fre- 
quently doomed  its  victhns  in  advance,  as  a  prodigal  borrows  on 
his  future  income.  Recruits  were  at  last  taken  without  distinction ; 
the  legal  age,  and  the  other  qualifications  for  a  warlike  death,  were 
jdo  longer  considered :  and  the  law  was  wonderfully  lenient  in  this 
respect.  The  government  turned  back  even  in  quest  of  childhood, 
and  extended  its  requisitions  to  old  age :  the  disbanded  soldi^^r,  and 
he  who  had  a  substitute,  were  alike  reclaimed :  and  many  a  son  of 
some  humble  artificer,  thrice  redeemed  by  his  father's  penurious 
resources,  was  again  obliged  to  march.  Diseases,  wounds, 
bodily  defects,  no  longer  formed  an  available  excuse.  Military 
bands  traversed  our  provinces  like  an  enemy's  country,  to  tear 
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away  from  the  people  their  remaining  children.  If  complaint  was 
made  of  these  outrages>  it  was  answered,  that  the  recruiting  parties 
"were  composed  of  )iandsome  soldiers,  who  might  console  the 
afflicted  mothers,  and  could  provide  then^  with  other  objects  of 
regard.  In  lieu  of  an  absent  brother,  they  took  the  brother 
^hom  they  found  at  hand.  The  father  was  accountable  for  the 
8oki,  the  wife  for  the  husband :  responsibility  was  extended  to  the 
most  distant  relations,  and  even  to  neighbours.  Villages  were 
amerced  for  th^  conscripts  born  there.  Soldiers  were  quartered 
with  the  country  people^  and  obliged  them  to  sell  their  furniture 
for  iheir  maintenance,  until  spme  fugitive  cqnscript  wa9  discover* 
ed.  Absurdity  was  mingled  with  atrocity;  children  were  often 
claimed  from  those  whose  comfort  was  luckily  independent  of 
offspring :  violence  ^vas  employed  to  discover  the  owner  of  a 
name  which  had  only  an  imaginary  existence,  or  to  secure  a  con- 
script who  had  already  served  for  five  or  six  years.  Pregnant 
women  have  been  put  tq  the  torture,  that  they  might  reveal  the 
asylum  of  their  first-bprn ;  fathers  haye  brought  forward  the  dead 
body  of  a  son,  qs  ^  proof  that  they  could  not  obey  the  mandate  of 
conscription.  There  were  yet  a  few  wealthier  families,  whose 
children  had  been  redeemed.  They  were  well  adapted  for  magis- 
trates, statesmen^  votaries  of  literature,  or  land-owners;  all  so 
tisefiil  to  the  public  weal  in  a  great  country :  by  a  degree  respect- 
ing the  guards  of  honor,  they  were  all  rendered  subject  tQ  the 
general  massacre.  Such  was  the  contempt  for  Fraqce  and  her 
people,  that  the  conscripts  were  called  the  v(^w  materials  and 
food  for  powder/ 

The  following  important  question  >vas  sometimes  discussed 
among  the  ministers  of  blood ;  to  wit,  how  Ipng  an  individual  con- 
script lasted'^  Some  fixed  his  life  at  thirty-three  months,  others  at 
thirty-si^.  Buonaparte  hitpself  said,  I  have  a  salary  of  300,000. 
men.  In  the  eleven  years  of  his  reign,  he  has  destroyed  five  mil- 
lions of  Frenchman  ;  a  number  surpassing  the  ampunt  of  those 
consumed  by  thrpe  centuries  of  our  civil  viars,  in  the  reigns  of 
John,  Charlfs  y.  Charles  VI.  Charles  VII.  {lenry  II.  Francis 
11.    Clia/le?  IX.  Henry  III.  jind   Henry  IV.     Within   the  last 

'  La  maticre  premiere  et  la  chair  d  cajum.  This  can  hardlv  be  rendered. 
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W'ielve  months,  Buonaparte  has  raised  (without  reckoning  the 
national  guard)  1^800,000  men ;  which  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
100^000  per  month ;  and  he  has  been  unblushingly  told^  that  he 
only  retrenched  the  redundant  population. 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  the  event:  all  sensible  men  maintained, 
that  the  conscription,  by  exhausting  the  strength  of  France, 
would  expose  her  without  defence  to  the  first  serious  invasion. 
Drained  of  her  best  blood  by  the  savage  executioner,  so  feeble  a 
-frame  could  offer  only  slight  resistance;  but  the  loss  of  human 
life  was  not  the  greatest  evil  of  the  conscription:  it  tended  to 
recal  the  barbarism  of  antiquity  both  in  France  and  in  the  whole 
of  Europe.  The  conscription  is  inevitably  fatal  to  trade,  to  the 
arts,  and  to  letters.  A  young  man  who  is  to  prepare  for  death  at- 
eighteen,  can  devote  himself  to  no  study.  The  neighbouring 
nations,  compelled  to  adopt  the  same  hostile  measures  as  our- 
selves, lost  in  their  turn  the  advantages  of  civilization ;  and  every 
people,  returning  to  the  habits  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  would  havte 
seen  the  misfortunes  of  that  period  revive.  By  breaking  the 
bonds  of  society,  the  conscription  also  relaxed  domestic  ties. 
Accustomed  from  the  cradle  to  consider  themselves  as  military 
victims,  children  no  longer  obeyed  their  parents;  they  became 
idle^  rambling,  and  debauched,  ih  preparation  for  the  time  when 
they  should  be  licensed  to  pillage  and  murder.  What  principles 
of  religion  or  morality  could  take  firm  root  in  their  hearts  F  on  the 
other  side,  parents  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life>  no  longer  rested 
their  affections  or  their  cares  on  children  whom  they  expected  to 
lose,  who  were  no  longer  their  best  treasure  and  their  support, 
whom  they  only  regarded  as  a  grief  and  a  burthen.  Hence  that 
insensibility,  that  indifference  to  all  natural  feelings,  which  lead  to 
selfishness,  to  recklessness  of  good  or  evil,  to  forgetfulness  of  the 
claims  of  country :  which  suppress  the  warnings  of  cposcience, 
and  befit  a  people  for  slavery,  while  they  banish  its  horror  of  vice, 
and  its  admiration  of  virtue. 

Such  was  the  internal  administration  of  Buonaparte. 

Now  let  us  examine  his  external  system  of  government^  that 
policy  whereof  he  was  so  vain,  and  which  he  thus  defined  : 

Politics  is  the  game  of  human  nature.     How  ever,  he  has  been 
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« 

baffled  in  this  execrable  amusement;  but  France  has  paid  the 
loss.  ^ 

To  begin  with  his  continental  politics.    This  extravagant  or 
childish  system  was  at  first  only  the  pretence,  but  not  the  actual 
object  of  his  wars.     While  he  talked  pf  the  freedom  of  the  seas^ 
he  wished  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  earth.     But  d|d  lie  employ  the 
best  means  for  maintaining  this  absurd  system  i     By  those  two 
great  errors^  which  (as  we  sliall  show  hereafter)  defeated  his  pro- 
jects on  Spain  and  Russia^  did  he  not  also  fail  in  closing  the  ports 
of  the  Mediterranean  aud  the  Baltic  ?     Has  h^  not  put  the  Eng* 
lish  in  possession  of  all  the  colonies  of  the  world  ?    Has  he  not 
presented  to  them  in  Peru,  Mexico^  Brazil,  a  more  considerable 
outlet  for  their  goods  than  that  froin  which  be  aimed  at  excluding 
^  them  in  Europe  i    A  fact  so  certain,  that  war  has  even  enriched 
that  people  which  it  intended  to  destroy.     Europe  only  draws  a 
few  superfluities  from  England :    th^  bulk  of  European  n^tiont 
supply  their  principal  necessities  from  their  own  manufactures* 
In  America,  on  this  contrary,  the  people  require  to  be  suppKed 
with  all  their  clothing ;  and  ten  million  Americans  consume  more 
English  manufactures  than  thirty  million  Europeans.     I  have  not 
taken  into  account  the  importation  of  silver  from  Mexico  to  the 
Indies,  or  the  monopoly  of  cocoa,  Jesuit's  bark,  cochineal,  and 
many  other  objects    of   speculation    which    have   opened   new 
sources  of  wealth  to  the  English.     And  if  Buonaparte  had  suc- 
ceeded in  closing  the  ports  of  Spain  and  the  Baltic,   he  must- 
afterwards  have  barred  those  of  Greece,  Constantinople,  Syria, 
and  Barbary :  which  would  have  demanded  the  conquest  of  the 
world.     While  he  was  occupied  with  new  conquests,  th^  people 
already  subdued,  and  hitherto  unabte  to  negotiate  die  produce 
of  their  soil  and  their  industry,    would  in    consequence  have 
thrown  qS  his  yoke  and  re-opened  their  ports.    Alt  this  infers  aq 
incorrectness  of  judgment,  enterprises  too  gigantic  to  be  efiectual, 
without  reason  qr  common  sense,  and  indeed,  the  visions  of  a 
lunatic 

*f  Full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing." 

With  respect  to  his  wars,  atld  his  conduct  to  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, the  slightest  consideration  will  display  their  folly.    A  maq 
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is  not  a  bero  because  he  undertakes,  but  because  he  executes. 
Every  m^n  may  dream  of  the  conquest  of  the  worid  \  but  Alex- 
ander alone  accoQiplished  it.     Buonaparte  treated  Spain  like  a 
province  from  which  he  wrung  its  gold  and  its  blood.     But  not 
content  with  this^  he  wished  to  place  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Charles  IV.    What  does  he  then  ?     By  the  darkest  policy,  he  at 
first  disunites  the  royal  family ;  lie  afterwards,  in  contempt  of  all- 
laws  human  and  divine,  carries  off  that  family ;  and  invades  the  ter« 
ritory  of  a  faithful  people  who  had  just  contended  in  his  cause  al 
Trafalgar,    He  violates  the  feelings  of  this  people,  massacres  their 
priests,  shocks  the  national  pride,  and  rouses  into  arms  the  de- 
icendants  of  the  Cid  and  the  Great  Captain*    Saragossa  celebratea 
her  own  exequies,  and  buries  herself  in  her  mins.    The  Christian 
adherents  <rf  Pelagius  descend  frbm  the  Asturias,  and  the  modem 
Moor  is  expelled.    This  war  revives  the  spirit  of  European  inde- 
-pendence,  gives  France  another   frontier  to  defend,  impels  the 
English  to  military  enterprise,  restores  them,  after  a  lapse  of  four 
centuries,  to  the  fields  of  Poitiers,  and  bestows  on  them  the  trea* 
snres  of  Mexico.  i 

«  If,  instead  of  resorting  to  intrigues  worthy  of  Caesar  Borgia, 
Buonaparte,  by  an  equally  criminal,  though  more  able  policy,  had 
under  any  pretence  declared  war  agmnst  the  King  of  Spain ;  if  be 
bad  announced  himself  as  the  avenger  of  the  Castilians,  oppressed 
^y  the  Prince  of  Peace  ;  if  he  had  soothed  the  Spanish  pride,  and 
'  had  respected  the  religious  orckrs,  he  might  probably  have  suc- 
.ceeded.  ^^  I  wish  not,'^  he  exclaimed  in  his  fury,  "  to  reign  over 
3paniards,  but  Spain.'' — Be  it  so !  that  country  rejected  him. 
The  conflagration  of  Burgos  was  followed  by  that  of  Moscow,  and 
the  conquest  of  the  Alhambra  conducted  the  Russians  to  the 
JLo^ivre.     How  aweful  and  instructive  a  lesson !   . 

He  was  equally  imprudent  in  Russia  :  in  the  month  of  October 
1812,  if  he  had  stopped  short  on  the  banks  of  the  Duna ;  if  he  had 
contented  himself  with  taking  Riga,  with  placing  in  cantonments  his 
army  of  600,000  men,  and  with  keeping  Poland  in  check  in  his 
rear,  the  empire  of  the  Czars  might  perhaps,  by  the  return  of  spring, 
have  tottered  to  its  base.  Instead  of  this,  he  marches  to  Moscow, 
byasiiq^le  road;  without  magaziiles  and  without  resources.  He 
arrives  :   the  conquerors  of  Pultowa  fire  their  venerable  city. 
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Buonaparte  slumbers  during  a  month  amid  ruins  and  ashes.     He 
seems  unconscious  of  the  succession  of  seasons  and  the  rigor  of 
the  climate :    he  suJBfers  himself  to  be   beguiled  by  overtures  of 
peace :     he  is  so  ignorant  of  the  human  heart  as  to  believe  that 
those  ^vho  have  cheerfully  sacrificed  their  capital^  to  escape  the 
yoke^  are  willing  to  capitulate  over  its  reeking  relics.     His  generals 
exclaim,  that  it  is  time  to  retire.     He  departs,  like  an  exasperated 
child,  vowing  that  he  will  soon  re-appear  with  an  army  of  which  the 
vanguard  alone  shall  be  composed  of  SOOftOO  soldiers.  The  wrath 
of  God's  weeps  over  him ;  all  perish,  and  a  single  man  only  escapes  ! 
Absurd  in  his  government,  and  criminal  in  his  policy,  by  what 
'    qualities  did  this  foreigner  dazzle  the  French  nation  i     By  his  mili- 
tary glory,  it  will  be  said ;  but  this  is  now  vanished.     He  is  indeed 
very  fortunate  in  his  battles ;  but  with  this  exception,  the  most  in- 
ferior general  has  more  skill  than  himself.     Of  the  management  of 
retreat  and  all  local  tactics,  he  understands  nothing  :  he  is  impa- 
tient, and  quite  incapable  of  stedfastly  watching  and  promoting  the 
-  result  of  a  long  and  skilful  series  of  combinations :    his  whole 
science  consists  in  pushing  forward,  m  seizing  temporary  advantages^ 
in  gaining  victories,  as  it  has  been  well  observed^  by  dint  of  prodigal 
slaughter ',  by  risking  all  for  immediate  success,  without  providing 
for  a  reverse,  and  by  wasting  the  lives  of  one  half  of  his  soldiers  in 
forced  marches,  beyond  all  human  powers.     What  is  the  loss  of 
men  to  him,  while  he  has  the  conscription  and  the  raw  materials  f 

It  has  been  thought,  that  he  has  improved  the  art  of  war ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  he  has  made  it  recede  towards  its  infancy.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  chifgf  trial  of  the  military  art,  among  civilised  countries, 
to  defen(l  a  large  country  with  a  small  army,  to  protect  many  thour 
sand  men  in  th^ir  different  vocations  by  an  army  of  fiO  or  80,000 
soldiers ;  so  that  the  peaceful  laborer  may  be  hardly  conscious^  of 
the  strife  pf  hostile  arinies  within  a  few  leagues  of  his  cottage. 
The  Rornan  empire  was  guarded  by  150,000  men,  and  Caesar  had 
but  a  few  legions  at  Pharsa}ia.  Let  this  modern  conqueror  of  the 
world  then  prove  bis  title,  by  defending  our  homes !  What !  Has 
his  mighty  genius  suddenly  forsaken  him  ?  By  what  sudden  spell 
does  it  happen,  that  France  is  invaded  from  all  quarters — that 
France  wliich  I^ouis  XIV.  bad  •surrounded  With  fortresses,  and 

'  A  coups  d^hommcs* 
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Yaubau  had  closed  in^  like  a  Paradise^  from  all  fear  of  assault  ? 
Where  are  the  garrisons  of  her  frontier  entrenchments  ?  They  are 
po  morie.  Where  is  the  artillery  of  her  ramparts  ?  All  is  defence- 
less :  even  the  ships  at  Brest,  Toulon,  and  Rochefort,  have  been 
disarnied.  If  Buonaparte  had  meant  to  betray  us  irremediably  into 
jthe  power  of  the  allies,  if  he  bad  sold  our  country,  if  he  had  pri- 
vately conspired  our  ruin,  could  he  have  acted  otherwise  ?  In  less 
than  16  months,  two  thousand  millions  of.  livres,  t400,000  men, 
all  the  equipments  of  our  army  and  our  fortresses,  hav^  been  buried 
in  the  forests-  of  Qermany  and  the  deserts  of  Russia.  At  Dresden^ 
3uonaparte  fell  into  accumulated  blunders ;  forgetting  that  errors 
lof  conduct  are  always  punished  in  this  world,  though  crimes  may 
be  sometimes  reprieved  until  the  next.  He  showed  the  most  un- 
accountable ignorance  of  the  transactions  of  the  different  cabinets, 
persisted  in  remaining  on  the  Elbe,  was  beaten  at  Leipz^,  and  re- 
fused the  offer  of  auhonorable  peace.  leaving  with  fury  and  despair, 
he  quits,  apd  quits  for  ^ver,  the  palace  of  our  ancient  kings,  and  by 
a  strange  union  of  justice  and  ingratitude,  he  proceeds  to  burn  the 
village  wherein  he  was  unfortunately  maintained  by  the  bounty  of 
those  monarchs.  To  the  progress  of  the  enemj,  he  can  only  op- 
pose a  vague  and  bustling  alertness :  he  encounters  a  last  reverse, 
continues  his  flight,  and  at  length  relieves  the  principal  city  of  the 
civilised  world  from  his  unhallowed  and  execrable  presence. 

The  hand  of  a  Frenchman  would  quiver  in  delineating  the  hor* 
fihle  picture  of  bis  fields  of  bat{:le ;  a  wounded  man  is  but  an  in- 
cumbrance to  Buon^p^rte :  if  he  dies,  it  is  for  the  best,  for  then 
he  gives  no^  further  trouble.  Piles  of  mangled  soldiers,  huddled 
together  in  somp  nook,  may  remain  for  whole  days  and  weeks 
without  dressing  or  bandage.  Neither  are  the  hospitals  comper 
tently  extensive,  nor  the  surgeons  sufficiently  numerous,  to  lodge 
and  attend  to  the  invalids  of  an  army  of  70Q  or  800,000  men.  The 
butcher  of  the  French  makes  no  arrangements  for  their  comfort : 
there  is  no  regular  supply  of  medicine,  no  superintendence,  and 
sometimes  not  evep  instruments  to  amputate  the  disabled  limbs.  In 
the  campaign  of  Moscow,  from  the  want  of  lint,  the  wounded  sol- 
diers were  dressed  with  hay.  The  hay  was  exhausted,  ai^d  the 
patients  died.  The  world  was  presented  with  the  spectacle  of  six 
Jmndred  thoui^and. warriors^  the  conquerors  of  Europe  and  the 
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pride  of  France,  wandering  amid  snows  and  deserts,  supporting  their 
withered  frames  on  branches  of  pine-fir  (for  they  could  no  longer 
wield  their  arms)  and  sheltered  by  no  other  clothing  than  the  ravv 
bides  of  the  horses  who  furnished  their  last  meal.  Aged  captania^ 
whose  venerable  locks  were  congealed  with  frost,  so  cruelly  felt  the 
trying  pangs  of  hunger,  that  they  condescended  to  request  a  small 
portion  of  his  coarse  and  scanty  food  from  the  comttron  soldier ! 

Whole  squadrons  of  men  ^  and  horses  were  frozen  during  the 
night ;  and  in  the  morning  these  spectres  were  (Kscovered  yet 
stsosding  erect,  bound  in  the  icy  chains  of  winter  !  The  only  wit- 
nesses of  our  army's  sufferings  in  Aese  desolate  wastes^  were 
flights  of  ravens,  and  troops  of  half-wild  white  greyhounds,  who 
tracked  the  steps  of*  our  soldiers  to  devour  their  shattered  remains. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  the  spring,  directed  a  search  for  the 
dead :  above  160,000  carcases  were  numbered  :  more  than  ^,000 
Yfcre  consumed  in  one  pile.  The  military  plague,  which  had  dis- 
appeared when  wars  began  to  be  decidied  with  a  moderate  number 
of  men,  resumed  its  prevalence  at  the  appearance  of  the  conscript 
tion>  of  armies  of  one  million  of  soldiers,  and  of  tides  of  sangui- 
nary slaughter.    And  this  destroyer  of  our  fathers,  our  brothers, 

and  our  sons ^how  did  he  bear  himself,  while  he  was  thus  raow<- 

ing  down  the  blossom  and  flower  of  our  population  ?  HE 
FLED!  THE  HEKo  ThtDl  He  ran  shivering  to  the  Tuillerie«, 
to  chafe  his  hands  by  the  fire-side^  and  to  cry  out,  while  he  hugged 
himself  in  his  own  safety,  jih !  I  am  much  bettet  off  here  than  on 
ike  banks  of  the  Beresina !  Not  one  word  of  consolation  to  die 
anxious  wives  and  weeping  mothers,  who  crowded  about  him  ;— 
not  a  single  emotion  of  grief,  not  one  confession  of  his  folly,  no 
splitary  pang  of  conscience !  His  sycophants  exclaimed,  ''  This 
retreat  was  marked  by  the  truly  fortunate  circumstance,  that  the 
Emperor  was  no-wise  incommoded :  he  was]  always  well-fed, 
lodged  snug  and  safe  in  a  good  sound  carriage  :  in  fact,  he  has  suf- 
fered nothing,  and  we  ar|e  very  glad  of  it :"  and  the  thing  himself, 
in  the  midst  of  his  court,  still  seemed  as  gay  as  ever,  triumphant 
and  elate,  decked  with  the  regal  mantle,  and  a  hat  fashioned  in  the 
costume  of  Henry  |V.:  he  exhibited  himself  on  a  tlfrone,  in  splen^ 
did  array,  and  went  through  the  routine  of  royal  and  majestic  atti- 
tudes that  be  had  learned  from  Talma !     But  all  this  costly  pomp 
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only  rendered  his  crimes  more  hideous :  nor  could  the  splendor  oH 
his  diamonds  screen  from  the  eye'  of  reason^  the  stain  of  blood* 
guiltiness  >vith  which  his  foul  soul  is  so  deeply  clotted. ' 

Alas!  the  horror  of  battle  is  dra\«iing  ni|h  to  us!  It  is  no 
longer  embosomed  in  deserts ;  we  behold  it  in  the  very  heart  of 
cur  country^  in  that  Paris  which^  ten  centuries  agoy  the  Nonnan 
warriors  besieged  in  vain,  and  which  prided  itself  on  having  yield- 
ed to  no  other  conqueror  than  to  Clovis^  who  became  its  king.  Is 
it  not  the  worst  and  most  unpardonable  of  crimes,  to  betray  a 
country  to  invasion  i  We  have  ^een  the  remnant  of  our  popula* 
vtion  perish  before^  our  eyes ;  we  have  seen  bands  of  conscripts^ 
we  have  seen  hoary  veterans^  pale  and  worn  with  hardship^  proi>- 
ped  up  by  the  corners  of  the  streets,  perishing  in  every  compli* 
cated  form  of  miser}',  feebly  graspmg  4n  one  hand  the  weapon 
wherewith4hey  had  defended  their  country,  and  humbly  inviting 
charity  with  the  other :  we  have  seen  the  Seine  loaded  with  vessels^ 
and  our  roads  besieged  Vith  vehicles,  both  filled  with  wounded 
wretches,  whose  tortures  had  not  met  with  the  slightest  alleviation. 
One  of  these  waggons,  which]  dripped  blood  as  it  passed  along, 
broke  down  on  the  Boulevard.  The  shock  threw  out  a  number 
of  conscripts,  dismembered,  pierced  with  balls  or  otherwise  in- 
jured, who  uttered  lamentable  cries,  and  begged  the  passengers  t» 
dispatch  them.  These  poor  creatures,  borne  away  from  theip 
native  huts  before  the  age  of  manhood,  conveyed  in  their  rustic 
dress  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  placed  like  *^  food  for  poT^der/*^  ia. 
the  most  dangerous  stations,  to  exhaust  the  enemy's  fire ;  these 
unfortunates,  I  again  assert,  began  to  weep,  and  exclaimed,  as 
they  were  struck  down  by  the  musket  balls,  **  Oh,  mother,  mo^ 
ther  r  a  heart-rending  cry,  which  bespoke  the  tender  years  of  the 
child  who  had  been  just  torn  from  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and 
had  passed  from  the  care  of  his  mother,  into  ^he  iron  gripe  of  his 
barbarous  sovereign !  And  for  whom  are  all  these  slaughters,  all 
this  aiiliction  ?  For  a  detestable  tyrant,  for  a  Corsican,  fot  a 
foreigner,  who  sheds  the  native  blood  of  France  so  unsparingly, 
because  a  single  drop  of  it  does  not  glow  within  his  accursed 
veins. 

'  Vitiis  ittolevU  imago,    Claudlan.  <Je  umbra  Rufin. 
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AU!  When  Louis  XVI* -refus^  to  punish  some  culprits,  whose 
de»th  would  have  secured  him  on  the  throne^  and  have  spared  us 
so  many  miseries ;  when  he  observed^  "  I  will  not  purchase  my 
own  safety  at  the  cost  of  one  subject's  life ;"— »When  he  wrote  in 
his  will,  ^^  I  recommend  it  to  my  son^  if  he  should  foe  so  unfortu-* 
nate  as  to  reign,  to  remember,  that  he  is  born  only  for  the  good 
of  his  fellow-creatures^  tliat  he  ought  to  lay  aside  all  hatred,  all 
resentment,  and  particularly  all  retrospection  towards  my  own 
vexations  and  misfortunes ;  I  admonish  him,  that  he  can  never  live 
for  the  happiness  of  his  people,  but  by  reigning  in  conformity 
with  the  laws;"  when  he  expressed  himself  on  the  scaffold  id 
these  words,  ^'  Frenchmen,  I  pray  to  God,  that  the  Mood  of 
your  kings,  which  you  are  about  to  shed^  may  not  be  avenged  on 
the  nation  ;^' — Here  was  indeed  the  true  monarch,  the  really 
French  sovereign,  the  legitimate  king,  the  father  and  the  head  of 
his  country ! 

Buonaparte  has  shown  himself  too  mean  in  adversity,  to  justify 
a  belief,  that  his  good-fortune  was  wrought  by  his  own  genius : 
we  thought  him  the  parent  of  his  own  success,  but  he  is  only  the 
creature  of  our  national  power.  His  greatness  was  only  caused 
by  the  vast  resources  that  we  entrusted  to  him,  at  the  time  of  his 
first  prosperity.  He  was  provided  with  armies,  already  disciplin- 
ed under  our  best  generals,  and  so  often  led  to  victory  by  those 
great  captains,  who  have  successively  fallen  victims  to  the  jealous 
fury  of  the  tyrant,  and  who  may  still  perhaps,  unto  the  very  last 
of  them,  be  sacrificed  to  his  hatred.  He  found  a  numerous 
people,  illustrated  by  conquest,  animated  by  triumph,  and  by  that 
impulse  of  mind  which  always  ensues  from  revolutions :  he  had 
only  to  stamp  on  the  teeming  soil  of  our  country,  and  she  libe-- 
rally  brought  forth  treasures  and  men  for  his  disposal.  Ilie  peo- 
ple that  be  attacked  were  exhausted  and  divided:  he  conquered 
them  in  succession,  and  swept  down  their  resistance,  individually^ 
by  the  powerful  and  heady  current  of  French  population. 

When  God  sends  forth  these  agents  of  divine  vengeance,  all 
opposition  sinks  before  them ;  with  moderate  talents,  they  meet 
with  extraordinary  success.  Born  among  civil  dissensions,  these 
exterminators  derive  their  principal  strength  from  the  mischief 
which  first  brought  them  into  notice^  and  from  the  terror  which 
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its  records  inspire :  thus  the  calamities  of  former  times  serve  as  a 
passport^  to  obtain  submission  in  the  present.  It  is  their  privi- 
lege to  corrupt  and  to  debase,  to  extinguish  honor,  to  degrade  the 
spirit,  to  profane  all  that  thej  touch,  to  conceive  and  to  commit 
every  enormity,  to  reign  through  falsehood,  impiety,  and  terror, 
to  adopt  every  principle  in  its  turn,  to  deceive  ail  eyes,  to  evade 
even  the  test  of  reason,  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  superior  ge- 
niuses, when  they  are  only  confident  and  vulgar  villains ;  for  excel* 
lence,  of  whatever  nature,  can  never  be  disjomed  from  virtue: 
these  men,  followed  by  infatuated  nations,  conquering  by  the 
weight  of  multitudes,  sullied  by  their  numerous  victories,  with 
fire  in  their  hands,  and  their  feet  bathed  in  blood,  traverse  the 
wliole  earth  in  the  intoxication  of  their  pride,  but  goaded  on  by 
the  power  of  that  God  whom  they  know  not. 

When  Providence,  on  the  contrary,  wishes  to  save  an  empire 
and  not  to  punish  it;  when. the  Divinity  employs  his  servants  and 
not  his  scourges,  when  he  means  to  reward  his  agents  with  an  ho** 
norable  gloiy,  and  not  with  a  baleful  renown,  instead  of  rendering 
their  path  as  easy  as  that  of  Buonaparte  has  been,  he  tries  their 
virtue  by  obstacles  worthy  of  themselves.  It  is  thus  that  we  may 
always  distinguish  between  the  tyrant  and  the  deliverer ;  the  mur* 
derer  of  men  and  the  great  captain ;  between  the  man  that  is  sent 
forth  to  destroy,  and  him  who  is  commissioned  to'  save.  The  one 
is  the  master  of  all,  and  has  the  command  of  immense  resources: 
the  other  has  but  inconsiderable  means,  and  relies  entirely  on  him- 
self. It  is  easy  to  discover  at  the  first  glance,  both  the  character 
and  the  mission  of  the  present  desolator  of  France. 

Buonaparte  is  not  a  real  great  man :  he  wants  that  magnanimity 
which  is  essential  to. the  character  of  heroes,  and  of  kings  who 
deserve  the  titlfe.  Hence  it  is,  that  no  observation  is  recorded 
from  him,  which  might  have  distinguished  Alexander  or  Caesar, 
Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.  Nature  made  him  without  a  heart. 
His  mind,  though  suf&ciently  capacious,  is  a  chaos  of  darkness 
and  disorder.  All  ideas,  even  those  of  virtue,  may  find  entrance 
there;  but  they  leave ^no  impression.  The  most  strongly  marked 
feature  of  his  character  is  an  invincible  obstinacy,  a  steeled  reso- 
lution of  purpose;'  but  this  is  only  with  respect  to  injustice^  op-' 

*  Une  volonte  defer. 
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prcstioii^  and  extrtvagaiit  theories;  for  he  easily  resigns  those 
projects  which  might  prove  favorable  to  morality,  order,  andvir^ 
tue.  Imagination  is  his  counsellor,  and  his  reason  is  but  subser*- 
vient .  His  vie\vs  are  not  the  result  of  profound  meditation,  but 
they  spring  from  an  involuntary  impulse,  and  a  rapid  decision. 
Versatile  as  the  natives  of  his  country,  his  character  partakes  of 
the  mimic  and  the  actor.  Every  thing  is  feigned,  even  the  pas«^ 
sioDS  that  he  cannot  feel :  he  is  always  on  a  stage :  at  Cairo,  he  is 
an  apostate,  who  boasts  of  having  destroyed  the  Popedom ;  at 
Paris,  he  is  the  restorer  of  the  Christian  religion  :  he  is  sometimes 
an  enthusiast,  and  sometimes  a  philosopher.  The  scenes  of  his 
life  are  all  previously  arranged.  A  sovereign,  who  has  conde* 
scended  to  take  lessons  of  Talma,  in  order  to  appear  in  a 
royal  attitude,  may  easily  anticipate  the  sentence  of  posterity. — 
He  wishes  to  appear  original,  and  he  is  almost  always  an  imitator  : 
yet  are  his  imitations  so  over-charged,  that  they  immediately  re- 
mind us  of  the  archetype.  He  is  always  straining  at  some  apoph- 
th^m  which  he  believes  to  be  sublime,  or  at  some  action  which 
he  imagines  to  be  great.  Affecting  universality  of  genius,  he  talks 
of  finance  and  of  the  theatre,  of  war  and  of  fashions,  settles  the  fate 
of  kii^s  and  of  a  turnpike-keeper,  dates  from  the  Kremlin  ^  regu-* 
lation  concerning  theatres,  and  causes  some  females  to  be  arrested 
at  Palis  on  the  day  of  battle.  The  child  of  Jacobinism,  he  retains 
some  striking  characteristics  of  his  parent;  intemperance  of  lan- 
guage, a  taste  for  the  lower  departments  of  literature,  and  a  pas- 
sion for  scribbling  in  the  journals.  Under  the  mask  of  Caesar 
or  of  Alexander,  we  discern  the  man  of  shallow  intellect,  and 
the  low  habits  of  vulgar  birth.  He  holds  mankind  in  supreme 
contempt,  because  he  judges  from  himself.  His  maxim  is,  that 
men  only  act  from  interest,  and  that  integrity  is  but  a  trade. 
Haice  that  levelling  system,  ^  which  forms  the  principle  of  his  ad- 
mtnistnition ;  employing  indiscriminately  the  man  of  honor  and 
the  villain,  shulBSing  virtue  and  vice  together,  and  always  observ- 
ing to  make  your  duty  at  variance  with  your  principles.  His  chief 
delight  was,  to  dishonor  virtue,  and  to  traduce  reputation.     His 

tou^h  was  infamy :  when  you  had  fallen,  you  then  became  his  own 
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fnanj  according  to  his  usual  expression ;  you  theii  bdonged  to  bim 
in  yirtue  of  your  shame,  he  loved  you  somewhat  less  for  it^  and 
despised  you  somewhat  more.  In  his  administration,  be  only 
deiired  the  immediate  result9,  without  any  trouble  about  the 
meansb  The  present  mass  was  the  object,  and  individual  interest 
were  nothing*  **  That  body  of  young  men  will  be  cot rupted^  but 
they  will  be  more  tractable ;  that  branch  of  indiisi^  will  be  de* 
stroyed,  but  I  shall  gain  several  millions  fpr  the  present;  sixty 
thousand  men  will  perish  in  such  an  affair,  but  I  sbaU  win  tb^ 
battle/' .  This  yw  bis  mode  pf  rea$oning,  and  thus  are  kingdomji 
ruined. 

Bprn  for  destruqtiopj  Buonaparte  broods  over  evU,  as  natundly 
as  a  mother  b^ars  about  her  future  offspring  widi  joy  and  even 
pride;  His  nature  revolts  frpm  the  happiness  of  mankind;  he 
said  one  day,  ^*  There  are  stiU  ^ome  happy  people  in  France ; 
these  are  the  families  who  know  me  not,  who  live  at  their  country 
mansion  with  an  income  of  30  or  40,000  livres  a  year ;  but  I  shall 
soon  reach  them  :"  he  kept  his  word.  He  saw  his  son  playing 
pne  day,  and  said  to  a  bishop  who  was  present,  '^  My  Lord 
Bishop,  do  you  believe  that  this  creature  has  a  soulP'  Every 
species  of  eminence  iiffrights  this  tyrant :  every  kind  of  reputation 
vexes  him*  He  is  jealous  of  talents,  of  intellect,  of  virtue :  kft 
would  even  dislike  in  aupther  die  notoriety  of  a  great  crime,  unless 
he  bad  commanded  it*  The  most  repulsive  of  men,  it  is  his  par- 
ticular pleasure  to  offend  aU  who  approach  him,  widiout  reflecting 
that  our  kings  insulted  no  pue,  because  they  were  themselves  be- 
ypnd  the  reach  of  reseiitment ;  without  remembering,  that  he  is 
connected  with  a  nation  whose  sense  of  honor  is  most  refined, 
with  a  people  formed  by  die  court  of  Louis  XIV.  apd  who  are 
justjy  celebrated  for  the  elegance  of  their  manners,  and  the  charm 
of  their  politeness.  In  fact,  Buonaparte  was  only  the  pageant  of 
prosperity ;  as  soon  as  that  adversity  which  reveals  true  virtues, 
had  touched  this  fictitious  hero,  the  endliantment  vanished ;  in  the 
monarch,  we  only  perceived  an  adventurer ;  and  in  the  hero,  the 
minion  of  fortune. 

When  Buonaparte  dismissed  the  I&rectory,  he  addressed  them 
thus : 

^  How  have  you  treated  that  France,  which  was  so  prosperous^ 
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m'hen  I  left  it  ?  I  left  you  peace^  and  1  find  war ;  I  left  you  vic^ 
rioUs/l  find  defeats;  I  left  you  the  treasures  of  Italy,  and  on 
every  side  I  find  oppressive  laws  and  poverty.  What  have  you 
done  with  100,000  Frenchmen  whom  I  knew^  all  the  partners  of 
my  fame  ?    They  are  gone  ! 

-  "  This  state  of  things  cannot  last :  before  the  «nd  of  three 
years^  it  would  lead  us  to  despotism,  but  we  want  a  republic ;  a 
fepublic>  founded  on  the  basis^of  equahty,  morality,  civil  liberty, 
and  political  toleration/'  8cc. 

.  Now  then,    thou  harbinger  of  mischief,*    out  of  thine  own 
mouth  will  we  judge  thee,  and  we  ask, 

''  Declare  to  us,  how  hast  thou  treated  th^  France,  which  was 
once  so  prosperous  ?  Where  are  our  treasuries,  the  accumulated 
spoils  of  Italy  and  all  Europe  ?  What  hast  thou  done,  not  with 
100,000,  but  with  5,000,000  of  Frenchmen  that  we  knew,  our 
relations,  pur  friends,  our  brothers  F  This  state  of  things  cannot 
last ;  it  has  subjected  us  to  a  horrible  despotism.  We  wished  for 
a  republic,  and  you  have  given  us  slavery.  We,  the  whole  nation^ 
wish  for  the  legitimate  monarchy,  founded  on  the  basis  of  equal 
lights,  of  moraiiiy,  of  civil  liberty,  of  political  and  religious  tolera- 
tion. Hast  tbou  bestowed  on  us  that  legitimate  monarchy  ?  What 
^hast  thou  done  for  us?  What  are  the  benefits  of  thy  reign ^ 
Who  was  it  that  basely  murdered  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  who  tor- 
tured Pichegru,  who  banished  Moreau^  who  loaded  with  chains 
.  the  venerable  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  trepanned  the  royal 
family  of  Spain,  and  entered  on  an  impious  war  i  'Tis  tbou. 
Who  is  it  that  has  lost  out  colonies,  ruined  our  commerce,  laid 
open  America  to  the  Ei^lish,  corrupted  our  morals,  torn  children 
from  their  parents,  desolated  our  families,  .who  has  ravaged  the 
world,  wasted  with  fire  above  1000  leagues  of  country,  and  caused 
the  whple  earth  to  execrate  tlie  name  of  France?  'Tis  thou. 
Who  is  it  that  has  exposed '  France  to  pestilence,  to  invasion,  to 
division,  and  to  conquest?  Still,  'tis  thou.  Thou  hearest  that 
which  thou  couldst  not  ask  of  the  Directory,  and  to  which  we 
cjaim  thy  answer  now.  How  much  more  guilty  art  thou  than 
those  men  whom  thou  didst' not  deem  worthy  to  govern!  «  A  legi- 

1    Homme  (k  malh^ur^  i.  e.  Both  unfortunate  and  the  author  of  misfortune. 
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timate  and  hereditary  king  would  have  endangered  his  throne^  if  he 
had  afflicted  his  subjects  with  the  slightest  portion  of  those  evils 
which  thou  hast  entailed  on  Us ;  and  thou^  foreigner  and  usurper, 
should  thy  person  be  consecrated  by  the  calamities  that  thou  hast 
showered  on  us!  Shouldst  thou  still  reigU;  amidst  that  deadly 
havoc  thou  hast  created  I  Know  then,  that  misfortune  has  re- 
stored our  rights ;  we  abjure  the  worship  of  Moloch:  thou  shalt 
no  longer  devour  our  children :  we  submit  no  more  to  thy  con* 
'scription,  thy  police,  thy  censorship,  thy  midnight  assassinations, 
thine  aggravated  tyranny.  We  are  not  thine  only  accusers:  the 
•human  race  is  banded  against  thee.  It  incites  us  to  vengeance,  in 
the  name  of  religion,  of  morality,  and  of  liberty.  What  place 
hast  thou  not  visited  with  desolation?  Is  there  in  Europe  a  nook 
whose  humblest  families  have  escaped  thee  ?  llie  mountains  of 
Spain,  the  vales  of  lllyria,  tiie  beauteous  plains  of  Italy,  the  pro- 
sfcrate  cities  of  Germany,  of  Russia,  and  of  Prussia,  all  cry  towards 
Heaven,  and  claim  their  sons  whom  thou  hast  slaughtered,  their 
dwellings  which  thou  hast  laid  low,  their  temples  which  thou  haat 
profaned.  Thou  hast  compelled  their  natives  to  enter  France, 
and  to  seek  in  thy  palaces  for  the  fruits' of  thy  bloody  cnterprize, 
•derived  from  the  plunder  of  their  countries.  The  voice  of  the 
assembled  world  declares  thee  the  most -guilty  wretch  whom  the 
earth  has  ever  borne ;  for  it  is  not  on  barbarous  or  degenerate 
nations  that  thine  atrocities  have  been  inflicted :  in  the  centre  of 
civilisation,  and  in  an  enlightened  age,  thou  ha^t  hoped  to  employ 
.  the  sword  of  Attila  and  the  policy  of  Nero.  Quit  then  thine  iron 
sceptre  ;  descend  from  that  heap  of  ruins  that  forms  thy  throne ! 
We  depose  thee,  as  thou  hast  dissolved  the  Directory.  Begone  ! 
mayst  thou  sustain  no  other  punishment,  than  to  witness  the  joy 
that  will  celebrate  thy  fall,  and  to  shed  tears  of  rage,  as  thou 
viewest  the  return  of  public  happiness  T* 

Jn  these  terms  do  we  address  the  foreigner.     But  if  we  re- 
nounce Buonaparte,  who  shall  succeed  him  f    The  King. 
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OF  THE  BOURBONS. 

The  duties  attached  to  this  title  are  so  well  known  bjfthe 
I^'rench^  that  they  wiil  require  no  explanation  of  (hepi :  4be  teroi 
of'  King  immediately  conveys  the  idea  of  legitimate  autfaoiity,  of 
order,  of  peace^  of  legal  liberty.  The  memory  of  ancient  France^ 
religion^  established  cuitom,  domestic  intercourse^  the  habits^of 
oiir  cfarldhoody  the  cradle,  and  the  grave ;  all  is  associated  with  the 
hallowed  name  of  King.  It  terrifies  no  one ;  but,  on  the  C€M»- 
traiy,  it  inspires  confidence.  Tne  king>  thefmagistrate^  the  father: 
to  a  Freocbman,  these  ideas  are  coincident.  He  is  not  acquaintod 
widi  an  emperor :  he  knows  not  the  nature,  tb^  mode,  or  the  ex«* 
-tent,  of  the  power  attached  to  diis  foreign  title. 

But  he  knows  what  is  meant  by  a  monarch  who  is  derived  from 
St.  Louis  and  Henry  IV.  he  thinks  of  a  chief  whose  paternal  sway 
is  regulated  by  our  institutions,  tempered  by  habit^  softened  and 
refined  by  time ;  like  the  generous  wines,  bred  from  tlie  soil  of  owr 
country,  and  ripened  by  its  climate.  Let  us  no  longer  deceive 
ourselves :  we  shall  never  enjoy  repose,  honor  or  happiness,  sta- 
bility in  our  laws,  our  politics,  or  our  fortunes,  until  the  boose  of 
Bourbon  shall  be  reinstated  on  the  throne.  Antiquity,  more 
grateful  than  ourselves,  would  certainly  have  deified  a  family  which 
began  its  government  with  a  brave  and  prudent  monarch,  and 
ended  it  with  a  mortyr;  which,  in  the  course  of  nine  centuries, 
redkoned  forty-three  kings,  of  whom  one  only  wjas  a  tyrant— An  ex- 
ample without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  a  subject  of 
eternal  triumph  to  our  country  !  Integrity  and  honor  swayed  tiite 
throne  of  France,  while  violence  and  intrigue  prevailed  in  odier 
governments.  The  mild  and  noble  blood  of  Capet,  wal  always 
•giving  birth  either  to  lieroes,  or  to  kings  who  were  virtuous  men  : 
some  were  styled  wise,  good,  just,  well-beloved :  others  were  de- 
signated as  great,  august,  patrons  of  literature,  and  fathers  of  their 
country.  Some  atoned  by  their  misfortunes  for  the  passions  that 
caused  them ;  byt  none  of  them  was  guilty  of  those  portentous 
crimes  which  disgrace  the  memory  of  the  Caesars,  and  which 
Buonaparte  has  revived. 
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The  BoutboDS^  the  last  branch  of  that  venerable  «tock,  have 
sees,  by  a  strange  finlalifty,  their  first  monarch  die  by  the  dagger  of 
the  cQtfattsiasti  and  the  last  by  the  axe  of  the  atheist. 

Through  a  swocession  of  ages  that  have  elapsed  since  the  time 
of  Robert,  the  sixth  son  of  their  ancestor  St.  Louis,  they  gained 
every  honor  except  the  glory  of  adversity,  which  they  have  at  length^ 
so  nobly  won.    With  what  can  we  reproach  them  i    The  name  of 
Henry  IV.  yet  thrills  tlie  heart  of  every  Frenchman  and  brings 
tears  into  our  eyes  :  we  are  indebted  to  Louis  XIV.  for  the  greater 
part  of  our  glory.     Did  we  not  call  Louis  XVI.  the  most  virtuous 
man  ia  his  kingdom  f— Is  it  because  we  murdered  him  that  we  re^ 
ject  his  offspring  i — Is  it  because  we  put  to  death  his  sister,  his 
wife,  and  his  son,  that  we  cast  out  his  family  ?    This  family,  in  its 
exile,  deplores  not  its  own  misfortunes,  but  those  of  its  country. 
That  young  princess  whom  we  persecuted  and  made  an  orphan, 
and  who  is  now  an  inmate  of  foreign  palaces,  daily  sighs  for  the 
prisons  of  France.     She  might  have  been  united  to  a  powerful  and 
illustrious  prince  ;  but  she  preferred  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  her 
cousin,  poor,  banished,  and  outlawed,  because  he  was  a  Frenchman, 
and  she  would  not  refuse  her  share  of  her  family's  reverses.    The 
whole  world  admires  her  virtues ;  the  people  of  Europe  follow  her 
wh^i  she  appears  in  the  public  places,  and  invoke  blessings  6n  her 
bead,  while  we  are  content  to  forget  her !     When  she  quitted  her 
country,  where  she  had  etperienced  so  much  ill  fortune,  she  looked 
back  attd  wept.    We  are  the  objects  of  her  prayers  and  of  her  love, 
and  we  hardly  know  that  she  exists!    *^Ifeel/*Bhe  observes   at 
times,   "  that  I  ihall  never  be  a  motker  but  in  France.** — A 
pathetic  remark,  which  ought  to  humble  us  at  her  feet,  and  to  con* 
vulse  us  with  repentance :  yes,  the  Duchess  of  Angouldme  will 
yet  be  a  modier  on  the  teeming  soil  of  her  country !     Lilies  are  the 
native  growth  of  that  soil ;  and  the  blood  of  so  many  victims, 
loffered  in  expiation  before  the  scaffold  of  Louis  and  Antoinette, 
will  make  them  florish  with  renovated  beauty. 

The  brother  of  our  king,  Louis  XVIII.  the  first  in  order  of 
suceessioii,  is  a  prince  remarkable  for  intelligence,  superior  to  pre- 
judice, smd  untainted  with  the  spirit  of  vengeance.  Of  all  the 
sovereigns  who  might  now  govern  France^  he  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
adapted  to  our  situation  and  to  the  state  of  general  feeling  \  as 
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Buonaparte  is^  on  the  contrary^  the  very  last  m^Mi  that  we  should 
elect.  The  institutions  of  a  people  are  the  work  of  time  and  ex- 
perience: reason  and  consistency  are  particalarly  requisite  for  a. 
sovereign.  A  prince  with  only  two  or  three  common^  but  useful 
ideas  in  his  head,  would  be  better  fitted  for  government^  than  an 
extraordinary  adventurer^  always  devising  new  plans,  inventing  new 
laws,  and  never  thinking  himself  a  monarch,  unless  when  he  is 
harassing  his  subjects,  and  repealing  at  night  what  he  decreed  in  the 
morning.  Not  only  has  Louis  XVIII.  that  sedateness  of  judge- 
ment, and  moderation,  so  necessary  to  a  monarch,  but  he  is  also 
the  friend  of  literature,  and,  like  many  of  our  kings,  eloquent  and 
Hi'ell-infonned :  of  compreheusive  and  enlightened  intellect;  of  a 
steady  and  philosophical  character. 

Let  us  choose,  between  Buonaparte,  who  presents  us  with  the 
bloody  code  of  tlie  conscription,  and  Louis  XVI I L  who  comes  to 
heal  our  wounds,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  last  will  of  Louis  XV.L 
At  his  consecration  he  will  repeat  the  words  of  his  virtuous 
brother: 

'^  I  forgive,  with  all  my  heart,  those  who  have  becoine  my 
^^  enemi^,  without  any  offence  on  my  part,  and  I  pray  God  to 
*'  forgive  them.'*  .    . 

The  Count  D'  Artois,  whose  character  i%  so  honorable,  so  frank^ 
80  truly  national,  is  now  as  remarkable  for  his  piety,  his  mildness, 
and  his  virtue,  as  he  was  in  his  first  youth  for  \m  majestic  and  grace-^ 
ful  carriage.  Buonaparte  flies,  struck  by  the  hand  of  God,  but  not 
instructed  by  adversity  :  as  he  finds  his  authority  relax  in  our  now 
emancipated  country,  he  drags  after  him  a  number  of  unhappy  vic- 
tims loaded  with  irons :  in  the  remotest  prisons  of  France,  he 
exerts  the  last  acts  of  his  tyranny.  The  Count  D'  Artois  arrives 
alone,  without  soldiers,  without  partisans,  and  unknown  to  the 
French  to  whom  he  presents  himself.  Scarcely  has  he  pronounced 
his  name,  before  the  people  embrace  his  knees  and  kiss  the  hem  of 
his  garment :  they  say,  as  they  melt  into  tears,  "  We  offer  you  our 
hearts;  it  is  all  that  the  nK>nster  has  left  us."  In  these  traits 
of  character,  in  such  a  ^'ay  of  quitting  France,  and  the  manner  of 
revisiting '  his  native  country,  we  behold,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
legitimate  prince,  and  on  the  other,  the  foul  usurper. 

The  Puke  of  Aogoul&me  appeared  in  another  of  our  provmcef : 
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Bourdeaux;  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  welcomed  him  with 
open  arms  ;  and  the  birth-place  of  Henry  IV.  received  with  trans- 
port the  heir  of  his  virtues.  Our  armies  never  possessed  a  bra^ejr 
chevalier  than  the  Duke  of  Berri.  By  his  noble  allegiance  to  his 
king,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  maintains  the  honor  of  his  name.  1 
have  already  spokeiT  of  the  triple  race  of  heroes;  the  Prince 
of  Coi>de,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon — ^let  Buonaparte  name  the 
third. 

1  doubt  whether  posterity  will  beheve  that  so  many  princes  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  were  outlawed  by  the  people  whom  they 
had  rendered  illustrious,  without  committing  a  single  crime,  and 
without  :any  pretext  of  tyranny  in  the  last  monarch  of  their  race  : — 
no,  future  ages  can  never  account  for  our  banishment  of  so  many 
virtuous-princes,  our  fellow-countrymen^  in  order  to  bear  the  yoke  of 
a  foreigner,  the  most  execrable  wretch  in  human  form.  To  a  certam 
point,  the .  republicanism  of  France  may  be  easily  explained :  a 
nation,  in  a  moment  of  folly,  may  wish  to  change  the  form  of  its 
government,  and  no  longer  to  acknowledge  a  supreme  head ;  but  if 
we  restore  the  monarchy^  it  is  the  very  height  of  disgrace  and  ab- 
surdity to  confer  it  on  any  other  than  the  legitimate  sovereign,  and 
to  suppose  that  it  can  exist  without  him.  Let  the  privileges  of 
the  monarchy  be  modified,  if  it  be  thought  proper ;  but  no  one  has 
a  right  to  sul^stitute  another  sovereign.  A  cruel  and  tyrannical 
king  whp  infringes  every  law,  and  deprives  a  people  of  all  its  right*, 
may  be  deposed  by  a  violent  revolution  :  but  on  this  supposition, 
the  crown  is  transmitted  to  his  son  or  his  next  heir.  But  waa 
JLouis  XVL  a  tyrant  ?  Can  we  arraign  his  memory  ?  By  what  au- 
thority can  we  deprive  his  family  of  a  throne  to  which  they  have 
so  many  and  such  powerful  claims?  By  what  disgraceful  frenzy 
have  we  invested  the  son  of  an  attorney  of  Ajaccio  with  the  patrir 
mony  of  Robert  Le  Fort  ?  This  Robert  Le  Fort  was  probably 
descended  from  the  second  line,  and  this  was  allied  to  the  first. 
He  was  Codnt  of  Paris.  Hugh  Capet,  as  a' native  Frenchman, 
added  to  the  French  nation  his  mheritance,  Paris ;  together  with 
immense  wealth  and  territories.  France,  so  limited  under  the  first 
Capets,  was  enriched  and  enlarged  under  their  descendants.  As  a 
substitute  for  this  ancient  race,  we  sought  a  king,  as  was  observed 
by  a  senator,  in  la  people  whence  the  Romans  would  not  procure 
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their  daves.  In  favor  of  an  obscare  Italian^  tvho  has  made  bia 
fortune  by  the  plunder  of  the  Krendi^  we  resdnded  the  Salic  law, 
the  paUadium  of  our  empire.  How  difierent  were  the  ieo^aenti 
and  maxims  of  our  fathers !  At  the  death  of  Philip  le  Bel^  they 
a^udged  the  crown  to  Philip  of  Val<Hs,  in  prejudice  of  Edward  III. 
King  of  England;  they  ra&er  chose  to  endure  two  centuries  of 
war^  than  to  submit  to  a  foreigner.  Thb  noUe  resolve  was  the 
origin  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  France*  The  oriflamme  was 
rent  in  tlTe  fields  of  Cressy^  Poitiers,  and  Azincour ;  but  its  fra^« 
ments  at  lei^th  triumphed  over  the  standard  of  Edward  HI.  atkl 
of  Henry  V . ;  nn^  the  cry  of  Montjoie  St*  Denni$  repressed  the 
clamor  of  the  different  factions.  The  same  question  of  iidieritance 
was  agitated  at  the  death  of  Henry  IIL.  and  the  parliament  then 
decreed  that  glorious  edict  by  which  France  acquired  her  H«nry 
IV.  and  Louis  XlV.  Yet  were  Edward  IH.  Henry  V.  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  no  ignoble  clttmaiits.  Gracious 
Heaven !  whither  i»id  the  pride  W  our  nation  fled !  We  refusetl 
such  illustrious  sovereigns,  to  preserve  the  order  of  succession  un-; 
violated,  and  we  made  choice  of  Buonaparte ! 

It  would  be  useless  to  assert  that  Buonaparte  ^s  not  a 
foreigner :  he  is  so  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  of  every  genuine 
Frenchman :  he  will  be  so  in  the  judgment  of  posterity,  whicfa^ 
while  it  gives  him  the  credit  of  most  of  our  victories,  will,  periiaps, 
censure  us  for  some  part  of  his  crimes,  Buonaparte  has  nothing 
Trench,  either  in  his  manners  or  his  character :  his  features  betray 
his  extraction  :  the  lai^age  that  }^  learned  in  his  cradle  was  not 
ours,  and  his  accent  and  his  name  are  alike  foreign :  his  panfnta 
were  for  more  than  half  their  lives  among  the  subjects  of  the 
Genoese  republic :  he  is  mora  »ncere  than  his  flatterers ;  he  con- 
fesses himself  no  Frenchman ;  he  hates  and  contemns  us  :  he  has 
often  involuntarily  said,  ^'  Such  is  the  way  with  you  Frenchmm!* 
In  one  of  his  speeches,  he  spoke  of  Italy  as  his  country,  and  of 
France  as  his  conquest.  If  Buonaparte  be  a  Frenchman,  Toussaint 
L'  Ouvertur^  must  have  had  a  better  right  to  the  name ;  for  he  was 
bom  in  an  old  French  colony,  and  under  French  lawa :  the  liberty 
that  he  had  acquired,  endowed  bim  with  the  rights  of  a  subject  and 
a  citizen.  And  a  foreigner,  brought  up  by  the  bounty  of  our  kiflgSi 
yet  excludes  them  from  their  thr<me|  and  thirsts  for  dieir  Uood ! 
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We  {Hrolected  his  childhood,  and  in  gratitude  for  (h^  benefit,  he 
overwhelms  us  with  n^isery !  Just  dispensation  of  Providence !  the 
Gauls  sacked  Rome,  and  the  Romans  oppressed  the  Gauls :  the 
French  have  often  devastated  Italy,  and  the  Medicin,  the  Galigai, 
the  Mazarins,  and  Biionaparte,  have  afflicted  us  in  their  turn! 
France  and  Italy  should  p»>fit  by  experience,  and  separate  their 
interests  for  ever. 

How  soothing  will  it  be,  after  so  much  commotion  and  misery, 
to  shelter  ourselves  under  the  paternal  government  of  our  legitimate 
sovereign!  We  might  be  for  a  time  the  willing  subjects  of  that 
glory  which  our  arms  had  shed  on  Buonaparte ;  but  now  that  he 
has  tiimself  forfeited  that  glory,  it  would  be  too  much  to  continue 
tb^  servile  agents  of  his  crimes.  JLet  us  cast  out  this  oppressor,  as 
Ifae  other  nations  have  already  rejected  him.  Let  it  not  be  said  of 
us.  They  butchered  the  best  and  the  most  virtuous  of  their  kings ; 
they  made  no  effort  to  save  Ins  life,  and  they  now  shed  the  bst  drop 
of  their  blood,  diey  sacrifice  the  very  wreck  of  France,  to  maintain 
a  foreigner  on  the  throne,  whom  they  themselves  abhor.  By  what 
argument  could  our  once  fickle  country  defend,  in  this  respect,  her 
abominable  constancy  ?  We  must  confess  that  we  are  charmed  by 
atrocities ;  that  we  are  conciliated  by  crimes ;  that  we  are  gratified 
by  tyranny.  Oh !  if  foreign  nations,  wearied  by  our  stubborn  in« 
fatuation,  should  deliver  us  up  to  this  madman  ;  if  we  could  be  so 
degraded  as  to  purchase,  widi  a  part  of  our  territory,  the  infamy  of 
cherishing  in  our  own  breasts  the*  dispenser  of  plagues  and  the 
scourge  of  mankind,  we  ought  to  hide  our  heads  in  the  wilderness, 
to  forget  our  language  and  our  name,  and  to  blot  (he  memory  of 
France  from  the  annals  of  human  nature. 

Let  us  act  for  the  benefit  of  our  common  country ;  let  us  con- 
sider that  our  fate  is  in  our  own  hands  ;  a  single  word  may  restore  ^ 
us  to  glory  and  peace,  and  to  the  friendship  of  other  nations ;  or  it 
may  plunge  us  into  a  slavery  the  most  appalling,  and  the  most  dis- 
graceful. Let  us  re»establish  the  monarchy  of  Clons,  the  patri* 
mony  of  St.  Louis,  and  of  Henry  IV.  The  Bourbons  are  the 
governors  best  suited  to  our  unhappy  situation :  their  benignant 
bands  alone  can  heal  our  wounds,  llie  moderation  and  patriot- 
ism of  their  sentiments,  their  own  reverses,  seem  to  point  them  out 
to  an  exhausted  kingdom^  sinking  under  struggles  and  misfortunes. 
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With  theni  all  will  become  legitimate^  and  all  is  illegitimate  without 
them.  Their  presence  alone  will  revive  that  social  order  whereof 
they  are  the  pledge  and  the  symbol.  Hiey  are  brave  and  illustrious 
gentlemen ;  as  genuine  Frenchmen  as  ourselves^  or  even  more  sa. 
TL'hese  chiefs  of  the  Fleurs-de-Lys  were  always  renowned  for  their 
patriotic  sense  of  honor  (loyaute) :  they  seem  to  be  so  firmly  en* 
grafted  on  the  national  stock,  as  to  form  a  part  of  France ;  and,  like 

.  the  air  and  the  sun,  to  be  essential  to  her  vital  prosperity. 

But  though  peace  would  accompany  the  Bourbons^  and  our 
too-protjacted  revolution  would  be  effectually  quelled,  the  retiun 
of  Buonaparte  would  plunge  us  into  endless  calamity.  Can  the 
most  vivid  imagination  picture  the  writhing  convulsions  of  tliis 
monster,  pent  up  in  narrow  limits,  and  no  longer  able  to  gorge  his 
appetites  with  the  treasures  and  the  blood,  of  Europe  ?  Can  we 
bear  to  contemplate  him  restrained  within  a  dishonored  and  ruined 
court,  exhausting  all  the  fury  of  his  turbulent  nature  on  bis  French 
subjects  ?  BuQnaparte  is  not  changed  :  he  will  never  change.  He 
will  always  invent  projects^  laws,  and  absurd^  inconsistent,  and 
illegal  decrees  :  he  will  always  torture  us  :  he  will  always  hold  our. 
lives,  our  liberty,  and  our  property,  at  his  pleasure.-  Until  he  can 
trouble  the  world  anew,  he  will  be  occupied  with  the  ruin  of  our 
families.  Slaves  as  we  should  be  in  the  midst  of  the  enfranchised 
world,  the  objects  of  every  people's  contempt,  it  will  be  the  last 
point  of  degradation  not  to  feel  our  abjiect  misery;  and  to  slumber^ 
like  Eastern  slaves,  till  greeted  with  the  firn^an  and  the  bowstriDg, 

Surety,  surely,  it  will  not  be  thus.  We  have  a  legitim;^te  prince, 
who  inherits  our  native  blood,  educated  among  ourselves,  known  to, 
and  familiar  with  us  all ;  possessing  our  manners,  our  tastes,  and  our 
habits ;  in  whose  behalf  we  have  prayed  to  Heaven  in  our  child- 
hood ;  whose  name  is  on  the  lips  of  our  children ;  and  whose  an- 
cestors lived .  and  died  with  ours.  Because  we  have  exiled  our 
native  princes,  should  France  be  regarded  as  a  forfeit,  and  belong 
to  the  Corsican  as  alienated  property  i  Oh,  in  the  name  of  God, 
let  us  not  be  guilty  of  su^h  disloyalty  as  to  disinherit  our  liege 
lord,  and  to  resign  his  bed  to  the  first  vulgar  passenger.     If  the 

♦line  of  our  ancient  masters  was  extinct,  the  lowest  of  our  country- 
men w'ould  be  preferable  to  Buonaparte  :  we  should  at  least  shun 
|hc  disgrace  of  a  foreign  yoke. 
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I  have  now  only  to  prove,  that  the  recal  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, is  as  necessary  to  all  Europe  as  it  is  to  France. 


OF  THE  ALLIES. 


If  we  ^rgue  at  first  with  a  reference  to  persons,  is  there  any  man 
existing  that  would  rely  on  the  good  faith  of  Buonaparte  ?  Is  it 
aot  both  his  policy  and  his  inclination  to  sport  with  the  sanctity  of 
oaths,  to  consider  good  faith  as  a  chimera,  and  as  the  proof  of  a 
narrow  intellect  ?  Has  he  observed  one  of  the  treaties  that  he  has 
made  with  the  different  powers  of  Europe  ?  He  has  always 
gained  his  most  useful  acquisitions  by  infringing  some  article  of 
tliese  treaties  during  a  state  of  peace.  He  has  seldom  evacuated  a 
place  that  he  ought  to  have  given  up ;  and  even  now  that  he  is 
vanquished^  he  occupies  some  fortresses  in  Germany,  which  bear 
testimony  to  his  unprincipled  rapine  and  his  undeviating  falsehood* 

But,  "he  will  be  so  fettered  as  to  be  unable  to  renew  his  outrages?** 
You  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  weaken  him  by  dismembering  France, 
by  retaining  the  frontier  places  for  a  term  of  years,  by  exacting  the 
payment  of  large  sums  of  money,  by  forcing  him  to  maintain  but  a 
moderate  army,  and  to  abolish  the  conscription  :  these  precautions 
will  be  fruitless.     Again  I  say,  Buonaparte  is  not  changed.     Ad- 
versity will  not  instruct  him,  because  his  mind  was  not  equal  to 
his  prosperity.     He  will  secretly  plan  his  vengeance ;  and  after  twO 
or  three  years'  repose,  when  the  coalition  is  dissolved,  and  each 
power  is  at  rest  in  its  territories,  he  will  suddenly  call  us  to  arms, 
will  embody  the  growth  of  our  population,  possess  himself  of  the 
fortresses,  and  again  pour  a  torrent  of  desolation  on  Germany. 
Even  at  present  he  dares  to  talk  of  burning  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Munich  :  however  feeble,  he  still  tries  to  grasp  his  prey.     Can  the 
Russians  repair  with  sufficient  speed  from  the  banks  of  the  Borys- 
thenes  to  effect  another  salvation  of  Europe  ?  Can  this  wonderful 
coalition,  urged  on  by  twenty-five  years  of  suffering,  be  readily 
renewed,  when  all  its  links  have  been  broken  i    Will  not  Buona- 
parte find  means   to  corrupt  some  ministers,  to  deceive  some 
princes,  to  revive  ancient  jes^lousies,  and  to  interest  in  his  favor 
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some  naticHis  who  will  be  so  misguided  as  to  fight  Moder  Us  ban- 
ners i  Lastly^  if  any  of  the  princes  who  now  reign  should  be  no 
longer  on  the  throne^  may  not  a  change  in  this  respect  produce  also 
a  change  of  political  opinion  i  Bat  is  it  indeed  to  be  supposed^ 
that  powers  so  often  deceived  should  again  relapse  into  a  fetal 
security  ?  How !  have  they  forgotten  the  pride  of  this  adventurer, 
who  has  insulted  them  so  outrageously^  who  has  boasted  of  having 
Kings  to  wait  in  his  anti-chamber,  who  issued  his  commands  to 
crowned  heads,  who  stationed  bis  spies  about  their  persons,  and 
openly  declared,  that  before  ten  years  were  elapsed,  bis  own  dynasty 
would  be  the  most  ancient  in  Europe  ?  Should  Kings  negociate 
with  one  who  has  loaded  (hem  with  insults,  on  which  no  private  in* 
dividual  could  bear  to  reflect  f  A  lovely  Queen  excited  the  ad* 
miration  of  Europe  by  her  beauty,  her  courage,  and  her  virtues, 
and  he  hastened  her  death  by  the  meanest  and  most  dastardly  insults. 
The  respect  due  to  kings,  and  the  decencies  of  life,  forbid  me  to 
repeat  the  calumnies,  the  brutal  ribaldry,  the  coarse  derision,  that 
he  has  poured  on  those  ki^gs  and  ministers  who  are  now  to  decide 
bis  fate.  If  they  despise  these  insults  on  their  own  account^  they 
should  at  least  not  overlook  them,  as  they  regard  the  majesty  and 
the  interests  of  Kings;  they  should  teach  mankind  to  respect 
tliem,  they  should  break  the  sword  of  the  usurper,  and  annul  for 
ever  that  execrable  right  of  conquest,  whereon  the  pride  and  the 
empire  of  Buonaparte  relied  for  supp(M*t» 

After  these  considerations,  there  are  others  of  a  higher  nalure^ 
which  ought  alone  to  inflo^oce  the  combined  powers  to  abolish  the 
sovereignty  of  Buonaparte. 

It  is  expedient  for  the  repose  of  nations,  for  the  lives  and  families 
of  sovereigns,  for  the  safety  of  their  crowns,  that  no  man,  bom  in 
the  inferior  classes  of  society,  should  be  allowed  to  seat  himself 
with  impunity  on  the  throne  of  his  master,  to  take  bis  rank  among 
legitimate  sovereigns^  to  treat  them  as>  brethren,  and  lo  maintain 
himself  against  the  legitimate  right  of  birth,  by  the  power  of  those 
revolutions  which  have  raised  him.  If  this  example  should  be 
once  generally  recognised,  no  monarch  can  possess  his  crown  in 
safety.  If  the  throne  of  Clovis,  at  a  period  of  civilisation,  can  be 
transmitted  to  a  Corsican,  while  die  descendants  of  St.  Louis  are 
wandering  about  the  earth|  no  King  can  be  certain  that  he  wiU 
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reigti  to-inorrow»  Let  us  beware  in  time :  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  were  for  the  most  part  organized  in  the  same  state  of  man** 
tiers  and  the  same  ages :  all  kings  are  united  in  a  kind  of  brother* 
hood  by  the  Christian  religion  and  traditional  reverence.  If  diis 
great  system  ebould  be  once  disjointed,  and  new  families  seated  on 
several  Arofies,  to  introduce  other  manners,  other  principles,  and 
other  id<ea9,  it  is  all  over  with  ancieitf  Europe  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
si  few  years,  all  the  present  race  of  sovereigns  will  be  supplanted 
by  a  general  revolution.  Kings  ought  therefore  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  die  House  of  Bourbon,  as  they  would  those  of  dieir 
own  family.  But  nature^  as  well  as  the  interests  of  kii^gs,  should 
|ilead  in  their  favor.  There  is  not  a  monarch  of  Europe  who  has 
not  the  biood  of  the  Bourbons  in  his  veins,  and  who  ought  not  to 
regard  them  as  unfortunate  and  illustrious  kinsmen.  Subjects  have 
been  already  taught  the  seducing  lesson,  that  thrones  may  be 
shaken ;  and  kings  should  convince  them  that  if  thrones  may  totter, 
Aey  can  never  be  overdirown;  but  that  crowns,  for  the  happiness 
of  the  world,  are  independent  of  successful  crime,  or  of  the 
award  of  fortune. 

The  welfare  of  civilised  Europe  also  requires  that  France, 
whose  genius  and  situation  make  her  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
Continent,  should  be  happy,  florishing,  and  at  peace ;  she  can  only 
be  so  under  her  ancient  kings.  Any  other  government  would  only 
prolcmg  those  convulsions  which  are  felt  throughout  the  globe. 
The  Bourbons  alone,  by  the  elevation  of  their  birth,  by  the  legality 
of  their  rights,  and  the  moderation  of  their  character,  can  guarantee 
tlie  performance  of  treaties,  and  heal  the  wounds  of  mankind. 

In  the  reigns  of  tyrants,  all  the  laws  of  morality  are  suspended ; 
as  in  England  the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus,  which  secures  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  is  suspended  in  times  of  public  danger. 
Every  one  knows  that  he  is  acting  wrong,  that  he  is  treading  in  a 
wrong  path ;  but  every  one  submits  to  oppression,  and  obeys  its 
mandates.  Men  even  act  with  a  perverted  integrity,  and  strictly 
obey  the  most  nefarious  commands.  ,  The  excuse  is,  that  better 
times  will  come,  and  that  they  will  recover  their  right  of  liberty 
and  virtue  ;  that  they  must  accommodate  themselves  to  evil  times, 
as  they  pass  through  seasons  of  adversity*  But  while  these  better 
^lays  live  only  in  hope,  the  tyrant  acts  his  will ;  he  is  pbeyed ;  he 
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may  drag  a  whole  people  to  the  contest,  oppress  them  at  his  plea^ 
aure^  and  demand  ^very  sacri6ce.  With  a  legitimate  prince  this  if 
impracticable :  the  whole  nation,  swayed  by  a  legal  sceptre,  enjoys 
the  possession  of  its  rights  and  the  practice  of  its  virtues.  If  the 
king  wished  to  trespass  beyond  his  power,  he  would  find  himself 
beset  with  obstacles;  every  legal  assembly  would  remonstrate^ 
every  individual  would  make  his  comments ;  the  monarch  would 
hear  himself  opposed  by  the  principles  of  liberty,  reason,  con- 
science*  Thus  it  is  that  B.uonaparte,  if  he  possessed  a  single  vil- 
lage in  France,  would  be  more  formidable  to  Europe  than  the 
Bourbons,  though  their  dominions  bordered  the  Rhine. 
.  But  can  the  confederated  kings  doubt  the  real  sentiments  of 
France  i  Do  they  think  that  they  could  have  reached  the  Louvre 
80  easily,  if  the  French  had  not  viewed  them  as  their  deliverers  i 
Did  they  not  observe  convincing  proofs  of  this  feeling  in  every 
town  that  they  entered  ?  What  has  been  the  theme  of  discourse  for 
the  last  six  months?  Where  are  the  Bourbofis?  where  are  our 
princes?  are  they  coming?  Oh  !  that  we  could  see'  but  one  white 
standard  !  On  the  other  side,  all  hearts  overflow  with  bitterness 
towards  the  usurper.  Such  is  the  horror  he  inspires,  that  it  even 
countervailed  in  the  minds  of  a  warlike  people,  the  dislike  of  an 
enemy's  presence,  and  they  preferred  a  temporar]^  invasion  to  the 
risk  of  protecting  Buonaparte  during  his  life.  If  our  armies  fought 
under  him,  let  us  admire  their  courage  and  lament  their  misfortunes ;~ 
they  loathe  the  tyrant,  perhaps  more  ihaii  the  rest  of  the  French  ; 
but  ^hey  are  bound  by  an  oath,  and  French  soldiers  esteem  honor 
more  than  life.  The  sight  of  the  military  standard  confirms  their 
^delity.  From  the  times  of  our  ancestors,  the  Francs,  until  the 
present  sera,  the  soldiers  of  France  have  entered  into  a  holy  com- 
pact, and  are,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  wedded  to  their  swords. 
Let  us  not  then  mistake  the  devotion  of  honor  for  the  love  of 
slavery.  Our  brave  warriors  are  impatient  to  be  released  from 
their  engagements.  Let  the  French  and  the  Allies  acknowledge 
our  legitimate  princes,  and  the  army,  absolved  from  its  oath,  will 
immediately  range  itself  under  that  unsullied  standard,  so  fre- 
quently the  witness  ot  our  triumphs,  sometimes  of  our  defeats, 
always  of  our  valor,  and  never  of  our  disgrace. 

The  allied  monarchs  will  have  no  obstacle  to  encounter,  if  they 
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vnil  resort  to  the  only  measure  by  which  the  repose  of  Franee  aod 
that  of  Europe  can  be  secured.  They  ought  to  be  contented  witk 
the  triumph  of  their  arms.  We,  the  French  nation,  ought  only  to 
consider  their  triumphs  as  the  warning  of  Providence;  which 
t:hastens  without -abasing,  us;  We  may  assert  with  confidence, 
that  our  partial  humiliation  could  only  occur  in  the  reign  of  aa 
adventurer,  and  could  never  have  happened  under  our  legitimate 
princes.  The  allied  Kings  should  aspire  to  a  more  solid  and  per- 
hianent  glory.  Let  them* repair  with  their  guards  to  the  principal 
scene  of  our  revolution ;  let  them  celebrate  funeral  honors  on  the 
spot  which  beheld  the  murder  of  Louis  XVL  and  Antoinette ;  let 
this  synod  of  Kings,  their  hands  on  the  altar,  and  surrounded  bj 
the  French  people^  kueeling  and  in  tears,  proclaim  Louis  XVIIL 
King  of  France  :  thus  will  they  present  to  Europe  the  noblest  ex- 
ample that  she  ever  witnessed^  and  will  acquire  a  glory  that  time 
itself  cannot  impair. 

But  part  of  these  events  are  already  accomplished.  Miracles 
have  sprung  from  each  other.  Paris,  like  Athens,  has  seen  foreign- 
.ers  within  her  walls,  whose  conduct  has  proved  their  regard  for  the 
memory  of  her  illustrious  men.  Eighty  thousand  victorious  sol* 
diers  reposed  among  our  citizens,  without  disturbing  their  slumbers, 
without  the  slightest  violence^  without  a  shout  of  triumph.  They 
are  deliverers,  and  not  conquerors.  Eternal  honor  to  those  sove- 
reigns, who  have  left  on  record  so  noble  a  precedent  of  moderation 
in  victory !  What  injuries  had  they  to  avenge !  But  they  did  not 
confound  the  French  with  their  tyrant  oppressor.  They  have  al- 
ready gained  the  reward  of  their  magnanimity.  They  have  been 
welcomed  by  the  citizens  of  Paris  as  if  they  had  been  our  native 
monarchs.  We  shafl  soon  behold  the  descendants  of  Henry  IV, ; 
they  will  come  under  illustrious  auspices ;  Alexander  is  not  un- 
mindful that  the  contract  of  marriage  between  the  Duke  and  Du- 
chess of  Angoul^me  is  reposited  in  the  archives  of  Russia.  He 
has  faithfully  preserved  the  last  public  act  of  our  legitimate 
government ;  he  has  placed  it  among  our  public  documents,  where 
we  will  also  preserve  the  narrative  of  his  entrance  into  Paris,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  actions  that  history  can  boast. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  sovereign  who  is   making  the  most 
painful  sacrifices   to  the  cause  of  kings  aud  to  the  repose  of  the 
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world :  kt  du  virtues  as  a  taonardi  and  t  father  find  their  urell^ 
earned  reward  in  the  sympathj^  the  gratitude,  and  the  admiratiod 
itf  the  French. 

Frenchmen !  frien<is^  coibpanioii^  in  misfortune,  let  us  forget  our  I 

dissensions,  our  enmities,  and  our  errors,  in  order  to  save  our  coun- 
try ;  let  us  embrace  over  its  beloved  ruins.  Liet  the  heir  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Louis  XIV.  come  to  rescue  us  from  our  degradation  ;  let 
him  wipe  away  the  tears  from  all  eyes,  restore  happiness  to  his  sub- 
jects and  children,  and  cover  our  wounds  with  the  paternal  mantle 
of  St.  Louis,  which  has  been  rent  by  our  infatuation.  Let  us  re* 
fleet  that  all  the  evils  we  experience,  the  loss  of  our  property,  of 
our  armies,  the  embarrassments  of  invasion,  the  slaughter  of  our 
children,  the  disorder  and  disunion  of  all  France,  the  loss  of  onr 
liberty-^that  all  these  inflictions  proceed  from  one  man,- and  that 
to  one  man  we  shall  owe  the  enjoyment  of  those  blessings  that  will 
contrast  them.  Let  us  then  make  our  country  ring  throughout 
with  the  cry  of  our  salvation ;  the  cry  which  rallied  our  fathers  in 
defeat,  and  cheered  them  in  victory,  and  which  will  now  be  the 
pledge  of  our  peace  and  happiness-^  ' 

Lo^G  LIVE  THE  King!'! 
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^pperttiij:* 


*ro  THE  Editor  of  the  '^  Journal  bE  Pajlis/* 

Sir, 

Many  persons  have  expressed  surprise,  that,  \vhile  treat- 
ifag,  in  my  last  work,  of  those  generous  allies  who  have  coiile  to  our 
deliverance,  f  have  not  taken  notice  of  England.  I  allow  it.  Sir ; 
dnd  I  am  indeed  concerned  at  this  involuntary  omission ;  but  I  rely 
for  excuse  on  the  powerful  attraction  of  the  majestic  spectacle  that 
w^as  passing  before  our  eyes,  and  on  the  haste  incident  to  a  work 
completed  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  no  less  sudden  than  in- 
credible. 

It  was  but  natural  that,  during  the  first  transport  of  our  emanci-' 
pation,  our  gratitude  should  be  solely  directed  to  those  august 
Princes  whom  we  first  beheld  within  our  M'alls.  We  were,  not 
Unreasonably,  struck  with  the  magnanimity  of  Alexander,  and  of 
the  successor  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  we  shall  always  hold 
them  in  grateful  remembrance.  Nor  was  it  without  a  feeling  of 
sympathy,  mingled  with  admiration,  that  we  surveyed  the  Austrian 
Generalissimo,  who  reminds  us  of  the  great  sacrifices  of  his  wor^ 
thy  and  virtuous  master.  The  other  sovereign  members  of  tliis 
pious  t;onfederacy  will  be  always  dear  to  France^  for  the  love  that 
they  bear  to  our  monarch,  and  the  hatred  that  they  have  vowed 
towards  our  tyrant.  But,  Sir,  there  is  not  a  single  Frenchman 
who  can  forget  our  obligations  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England^ 
and  to  the  generous  people  that  has  so  powerfully  contributed  to 
our  deliverance.  The  banners  of  Elizabeth  waved  in  the  cause  of 
Henry  IV.,  they  appear  once  more  in  the  squadrons  that  restore 
Louis  XVIII.  to  his  country. 

We  are  too  susceptible  of  real  glory  not  to  admire  that  illustri- 
ous Wellington,  whose  virtues  and  talents  so  powerfully  emulate 
*  those  of  our  own  Turenne.  Can  we  restrain  our  tears,  when  wr 
see  this  truly  great  man,  during  our  retreat  from  Portugal,  offer  his 
soldiers  a  reward  of  two  guineas  for  the  life  of  every  French  pri- 
soner f    By  the  moral  influence  of  his  character,  even  more  than 

Vol.  m.  JPam.  JSo.  VI.  2  H 
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by  the  strictness  of  military  diflcipliQe,  he  most  wonderfully  re- 
pressed^  on  his  entrance  into  o«r  provinces^  both  the  resentment  of 
the  Portuguese  and  the  vindictive  hatred  of  the  Spaniards ;  and 
still  more,  the  first  cry  of  Long  live  the  King,  which  roused  our 
unhappy  country  from  her  supineness,  was  countenanced  by  his 
protection.  Instead  of  a  captive  King  of  France,  the  modem 
Black  Prince  escorted  to  Bourdeaux  a  French  King  delivered  from 
persecution.  When  King  John  was  conducted  to  London,  Jie  Mras 
so  touched  at  the  generosity  of  Edward,  that  he  conceived  a  regard 
for  his  conquerors,  and  returned  to  die  in  the  land  of  his  captivity, 
as  if  he  had  foreseen  that  England  woidd  be  hereafter  the  last  asy- 
lum of  his  remotest  offspring,  and  that  the  descendants  of  Talbot 
and  Chandos  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  protect  the  outlawed 
poiterity  of  La  Hire  and  of  De  Guesclin. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  very  bumble,  and  very  obedient^arant^ 

DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 


•    I 


AN 


APPEAL 


TO 


C|)e  ?.egt0latttte. 


FOR 


THE  HEPEAL  OF  THE  ACT 


REGULATING  THE  MARRIAGE 


OF 


THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 


« Such  an  ACT, 

« 

**  As  from  the  body  of  coBtraction  pluc]c& 

♦*  The  very  s©ul ■■    ■       

<<  Calk  Virtue^  hypocrite;  takes  off  the  rose 
^  Froia  theiair  ibrehead  of  an  innocent  Love, 
"  And  sets  a  blister  there." 

HaMI/ET. 


ORIGINAL. 


1814. 


Al« 


APPEAL, 


Sfc.  Sfc.  Sfc. 


XT  k  not  the  least  e^gagmg  feature  of  the  present  tiine$ 
that  they  afford  us  a  noble  opportunity  of  rational  improve*- 
ment*  After  the  first  clamorous  repressions  of  unruly  joy 
are  over»  and  we  have  become  fully  convinced  that  the 
marvellous  events  of  the  present  year  are  not  a  vision  too 
bright  to  be  substantial,  we  shall  begin  in  judicious  and 
temperate  reformation  to  feel  the  charming  consciousness 
that  the  world  is  again  at  peace.  Numerous  and  ennobling 
will  be  the  objects  to  which  the  ruling  spirits  of  our  country 
will  direct  their  attention*  The  claims  of  the  catholics — 
the  education  of  the  poor— the  regulations  ^of  the  police— 
the  constitution  of  parliament — ^and  the  severer  enactments 
of  our  criminal  code — ^all  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the 
popular  part  of  the  state,  will  receive  the  patient  investiga^ 
tion  of  lofty  minds,  no  longer  distracted  with  the  details  of 
slaughter,  nor  harassed  by  preparations  for  conflict. 
Among  these  subjects  of  legislative  attention,  there  is  one, 
whose  claims,  immediately  and  nearly  as  they  affed;  the 
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melhrt  of  the  people,  are  yet  more  closely  connected  with 
the  happiness  of  roplty.  There  is  a  class  of  nobility,  and 
those  of  the  first  order,  who  come  with  the  most  powerful 
demands  upon  British  justice,  and  whose  cause  is  left  to 
make  its  own  appeal  to  the  generosity,  the  chivalry  and 
the  domestic  feeling  of  our  national  character.  It  surely 
Cannot,  at  such  a  time,  be  made  in  vain. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  anticipated  that  I  allude 
to  the  act  whereby  the  royal  family  are  excluded  from 
marriage  with  any  individuals  df  a  rank  inferior  to  their  own ; 
;and  that  it  is  to  the  situation  of  the  princes  and  princesses 
of  the^  blood  royal  that  I  wish  to  awakien  their  attention* 
This  singular  restriction  is  favored  by  none  of  those  kindly 
prejudices  which  would  preserve  the  mouldering  relics  of 
antiquity,  when  reason  calls  for  their  destruction.  It  is  the 
strange  anomaly  of  a  late  and  of  an  enlightened  age.  It 
is  therefore  most  fairly  open  to  an  investigation,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  intereisting ;  from  the  high  situadon 
of  the  suffering  parties;  from  the  disinterestedness  with 
"iB^bich  we  espouse  their  cause,  and  from  its  near  connexion 
with  the  tenderest  and  most  amiable  feelings  of  our  nature. 

At  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  there  is  much  to  excite  a 
species  of  wonder,  bordering  on  astonishment,  A  large 
•body  of  our  fellow  subjects  are  excluded  from  the  oiEces 
of  the  state,  because  their  religious  principles  are  supposed 
to  render  them  involuntarily  hostile  to  its  welfare :  and  their 
case  becomes  the  object  of  universal  interest,  and  of  very 
general  commiseration.  The  nation  is  agitated  and  divided 
by  the  mighty  subjeel: ;  c^ators,  the  most  distinguished  that 
Britain  ever  knew,  ^ize  with  avidity  upon  the  theme,  and 
rouse  every  human  emotion  by  their  indignant  and  their 
melting  eloquence ;  it  becomes  the  leading  object  of  con*- 
tending  parties ;  and  it  is  carried  into  all  the  walks,  and 
iiungles  with  all  the  sympathies  of  domestic  Ufe.    Yet  here 
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are  a  rank  of  persons,  for  no  crime,  no  act,  and  no  opkikm 
of  their  own;  without  even  the  semblance  of  a  charge;" 
<i^prived  by  act  of  parliament  of  what  is  far  more  valuable 
than  die  highest  of  human  dignities ;  cut  oflF  from  the  most 
cheering  part  of  the  birth-right  which  nature  has  bestowed 
opoa  us  ail ;  denied  the  exercise  of  affections  which  should 
be  free  as  the  common  air ;  and  no  one  is  heard  to  sym^ 
pathize  with  tlieir  condkion.  And  yet  to  add  to  the  hard- 
ship of  this  most  cruel  of  all  disqualifications,  the  persons 
on  whom  it  opeiates  are  the  children  of  our  monarch; 
whose  every  action  is  exposed  to  the  severe  censure  of  all 
who  £Dolishly  envy  greatness ;  and  who,  for  the  mere  mis- 
fortune of  being  born  princes,  ate  excluded  from  the  most 
universal  and  the  most  precious  rights  of  men.  It  is  my 
present  object  to  show  that  there  is  no  principle  of  judidoos 
policy  to  warrant  this  strange  inconsistency,  but  that  its 
effects  are  as  prejudidai  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people, 
as  they  are  destnictive  of  the  happiness  of  their  princes. 

in  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  law,  thus  nar- 
rowly restri(^g  the  boundaries  within  which  the  royal 
family  may  engage  in  marriage,  must,  whether  it  produce 
alliances  of  mere  convenience,  or  totally  prevent  any  union 
from  being  formed,  preclude  all  the  advantages  which  the 
tenderer  affections  of  our  nature  confer  upon  maui.  If  we 
range  through  the  whole  compass  of  die  mind,  we  shall 
discover  no  principle  which  tends  so  powerfully  to  purify 
and  exait  it,  as  that  tender  and  virtuous  attachment  which 
0ur  princes  and  their  sisters  are  forbidden  to  mdulge.  If 
ire  trace  it  from  the  first  dawnings  of  early  hope,  its  breath- 
ings of  deUghtfui  and  indistina  emotions,  through  all  its 
-varieties  of  beauty ;  the  pure  enchantment  it  throws  over 
die  rugged  paths  of  goodness ;  the  ^niai  mellowness  it 
fiteds  npcm  the  heart ;  and  the  universal  benevolence  of 
which  it  is  the  spxm^ ;  to  the  commencement  of  its  more 
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even  course  of  domestic  felicity,  we  shall  feel  that  It  is  no 
less  beneficial  in  softening  the  asperities  of  our  own  sex, 
than  in  dignifying  and  sheltering  the  graces  of  those  who 
most  need  our  Idndness.     What  then  can  be  more  pemi- 
do\fs  to  the  mind  of  a  youth,  with  all  the  gaiety  of  a 
court  fluttering  around  him,  than,  at  the  critical  moment 
when  his  powers  and  his  passions  are  unfolding,  to  inform 
him  that  the  fairest  rewards  of  virtue  are  withheld  from  hi^ 
reach ;  that  his  gratifications  must  be  £ther  irregular  or 
wholly  suppressed ;  and  that  his  only  prospect  of  marriage  is 
a  dreary  anticipation  of  misery.     We  root  from  the  heart 
its  loveliest  flower,  and  we  plant  a  weed  in  its  place.     We 
blast  the  perennial  stock  on  which  the  noblest  and  brightest 
qualities  might  easily  have  been  implanted :  and  thus  from 
cold  and  miscalculating  policy,  we  deprive  of  the  most  purify- 
ing and  hallowed  emotions  those  who  stand  most  in  need  of 
tlieir  influence.     The  royal  family  are  placed  by  birth 
above  the  salutary  control  of  that  mutual  vigilance  exerted 
by  opinion  in  the  middling  ranks  of  the  people ;  they  are 
80  elevated,  from  extrinsic  circumstances,  that  they  have 
little  room  for  the  stirrings  of  generous  ambition,  and  small 
space  for  the  aspirations  of  hope.    The  common  motives 
of  interest  cannot  sway  them  to  rectitude ;  they  must  be 
actuated,  if  at  all,  by  nobler  and  more  abstracted  principles. 
But  for  these  purest  springs  of  all  that  is  most  divine  in  our. 
nature,  a  court  is  manifestly  not  the  most  genial  soil.    AH 
that  is  mighty  in  the  character  is  too  likely  to  be  relaxed 
by  the  cares  and  vanities  of  so  elevated  a  region ;  and  all  its 
stronger  features  annihilated  by  too  exquisite  a  polishing. 
In  such  a  case,  it  is  the  kindlier  and  stronger  of  our  good 
affections  which  must  nourish  in  the  soul  that  fine  and  ro- 
mantic feeling  of  generous  ardor,  by  the  aid  of  which  it 
may  soar  far  above  the  eminoice  of  its  rank,  and  the  uii- 
faealtbj  atmosphere  by  which  it  is  surrounded.    Surely 
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then»  it  is  oile  of  the  most  cruel  anomalies  of  legislation  to 
snatch,  the  hallowed  shield  from  the  breast  which  is  most 
vulnerable,  because  from  its  high  place  it  is  most  exposed 
to  the  assaults  of  temptation  ;  and  to  do  its  utmost  to  reth^^ 
der  those  vicious  to  whom  the  nation  looks  for  examples 
of  virtue. 

This,  however,  is  only  the  negative  part  of  the  evil,  and 
that  branch  of  it  only  which  affects  the  moral  worth  of  the 
noble  personages  themselves  :  a  much  wider  class  of  mi&r 
chief  yet  remains  to  be  considered.  The  act,  in  question. 
Compels  those  on  whom  it  presses  either  to  marry  without 
attachment,  or  to  remain  wholly  destitute  of  domestic  com- 
forts. In  the  former  case,  an  enormous  weight  of  misery 
will  probably  be  endured  without  in  the  least  diminishing 
the  temptations  of  vice*  We  must  probably  see  the  import- 
ation of  foreign  manners  in  the  bridal  retinue,  which  will 
engraft  the  impurities  ^nd  frivolity  of  dissipated  courts  on 
the  sincere  and  generous  spirit  of  Britons.  The  dan- 
ger of  misery  and  contention  between  the  parties  themselves 
is  very  great,  noj  o|ily  from  th^  absence  of  ^pontantous 
tenderness,  but  from  the  difference  of  education,  of  habits, 
and  of  feelings.  It  ijs  really  dreadful  to  imagine  the  real 
sorrow  that  might  be  varnished  over  with  splendid  tinsel, 
and  while  all  iis  smiling  around — ^while  stars,  coronets  and 
jewels  mingle  with  looses  and  laurels  in  everlasting  profusion 
*— to  think  what  harrowing  sensations  may  lurk  with^i* 
in  the  leading  figures  of  the  pageant.  To  be  united  to  an 
object  who  (:annpt  inspire  affectiour^who  must  daily  be 
viewed  with  disgust  as  a  bar  to  the  happiness  of  a  man  who 
has  been  the  source  of  her  distress^-r-is  surely  a  punishment 
little  inferior  to  that  inflicted  by  Mezentius.  To  be  at 
once  perpetually  wretchea,  and  the  perpetual  cause  of 
wretchedness,  is  the  peculiar  lot  of  partners  in  a  union  of 
i;nere  state  policy.    But  if  the  condition  of  a  prince  be  thus 
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unenviable,  thjlt  of  a  royal  female  must  be  far  more  distress- 
ing. If  we  only  attempt  to  imagine  one  of  onr  own 
princesses  thus  unequally  allied — separated  from  all  other 
connexions  who  might  console  her— doomed  to  seek  a 
father,  mother,  brethren  all  in  a  husband,  and  to  find  her- 
self unable  to  feel  or  inspire  an  affection  which  should  hare 
been  her  only  earthly  blessing — we  shall  feel  that  the  deso* 
late  situation  of  such  a  woman  exceeds  all  our  boldest  con- 
ceptions of  human  anguish.  And  this  sorrow  is  to  en- 
dure as  long  as  life  endures.  But  the  mischiefs  will  not 
die  with  the  parties  on  wh6m  the  hand  of  sorrow  has  thus 
heavily  be^  laid :  they  will  be  entailed  by  bad  education 
and  bad  e^:ample  on  their  children,  and  these  moving  about 
fn  the  very  tMckest  splendor  of  rank,  will  diffuse  the 
contagion,  through  a  thousand  channels,  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  state,  the  yet  nearly  unpolluted  multitude  in  the  mid- 
dling orders  of  society^  We  pause  at  the  sight  of 
this  dreadful  accumulation  of  evils,  and  ask  hf  what  stem 
necessity  the  laws  of  England  were  formed  so  as  to  pro- 
4uce  them  ?  The  answer  is  very  ^mple,  the  parents  were 
rendered  miserable  because  they  were  bom  princes,  their 
families  made  corrupt  in  order  that  the  royal  blood  might 
be  preserved  pure,  and  the  morals  of  the  nation  degraded 
in  order  that  its  dignity  might  be  maintained  and  its  ma^ 
jesty  preserved  inviolate. 

After  this  yery  slight  view  of  the  subject  we  shall  na- 
turally be  led  to  inquire,  what  compensations  are  offered 
to  these  victims  on  the  altars  of  court  etiquette  and  of  fa- 
mily  pride  ?  May  they  not  seek  ^ome  consolation  in  the 
splendid  garlands  in  which  they  are  arrayed  ?  Are  not  the 
grandeur  and  the  gaiety  of  their  rank,  and  the  vast  treasure 
which  fills  their  coffers  so  dazzling  as  to  render  them  in- 
sensible to  the  loss  of  the  sacred  fire,  which  has  been  stolen 
from  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart  ?    Strange  to  relate,  we 
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have  been  sparing  and  niggardly  even  m  our  tinsel,  we  have 
taken  from  the  first  &mily  in  our  country  all  that  is  most 
^rorth  living  for,  we  have  done  all  we  could  do  to  render 
dieir  hearts  a  desart,  and  we  give  them  in  return  a  paltry 
and  miserable  pension,  totally  unworthy  of  the  British  name^ 
and  compel  them  to  a  perpetual  and  most  painful  struggle 
between  the  elevation  of  their  natures  and  the  narrow  limits 
of  their  fortune*     Our  princesses  are  left  to  sigh  for  repose 
beneath  the  cumbrous  ceremonies  of  a  court  without  any 
ci  that  protection  which  should  shelter  and  console  them, 
or  any  of  those  amiable  charities  which  keep  the  springs  of 
delight  pure  amidst  all  the  changes  of  fortune ;  or  they  are 
committed  to  the  care  of  foreign  potentates,  and  left  to  all 
the  wretchedness  which  neglect  and  even  cruelty  can  inflict 
en  a  solitary  and*  a  deserted  female.    If  under  circum* 
stances  like  these  they  should  be  compelled  to  i^etaiiate,  or 
if  their  brothers  should  be  driven  into  the  very  thickest  of 
dissipation,  we  know  on  whom  the  responsibility  will  rest — 
we  feel,  with  awe,  that  such  victims  to  our  laws  would  be 
^'  more  sinned  against  than  siiming/'  and  we  should  soon 
find  the  just  retribution  sent  home  by  the  dilBFusion  of  heart- 
less pleasure  into  the  bbsoms  of  our  families*     It  is  the 
$trange  enactments  of  our  legislature  which  would  thus 
have  made  the  clearest  light  of  heaven  serve  to  lead  the 
noblest  nature  astray,  which  might  have  gently  conducted 
them  through  pleasant  and  honorable  paths  to  those  sweet 
and  lulled  abodes  of  domesdc  repose 

*'  Where  blooms  a  deathless  flowV 
*'  Which  breathes  on  earth  the  air  of  Paradise/'  *  ^ 

But  it  will  be  said  by  those  who  will  still  defend  .the 
propriety  of  this  Act  of  Parliament,  that  by  admitting 
marriages  only  with  the  royal  families  of  the  conti- 
nent we  strengthen  our  political  relations,   and   inter^ 

»  Wordsworth^ 
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vf&Lve  oor  interests  Trith  those  of  foreign  powers. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  dear  that  the 
repeal  of  the  statute  would  at  all  diminish  the  probability 
of  such  alliances.  The  motives  which  now  recommend 
them  would  still  exist, « and  they  would  only  be  resisted 
in  cases  where  the  heart  was  indisposed  to  the  union— -cases 
in  which  nothing  but  bitterness  and  misery  could  be  expect* 
ed  from  its  completion.  The  absence  of  compulsion  woulfl 
rather  promote  than  retard  the  dbjects  it  now  aims  at 
e&cting.  Besides,  after  all,  admitting  it  to  be  otherwise, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  real  benefit  would 
result  from  the  increase  of  this  species  of  connesaon. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  domestic  contests  might  become 
the  pretext  for  reiiewing  a  system  of  warfare,  and  all 
Europe  be  again  embroiled  by  family  quarrels.  Let  Bri- 
tain tsdke  warning  from  the  wonderful  close  of  her  enemy's 
history.  She  is  in  no  need  of  foreign  alliances  to  add 
security  to  her  gt^atness.  '  Within  her  own  bosom  she  wiil 
find  her  true,  her  never  failing  allies — in  the  firmness,  iti 
the  free  spirit,  and  in  the  domestic  feeling  of  her  populace, 
and  in  the  true  and  dignified  morality  of  her  nobles.  And 
these  we  may  be  assured  are  most  closely  linked  together, 
by  a  thousund  bonds  which  clasp  the  vitals  of  the  state. 
In  the  midst  of  war  we  have  proved  the  invincibility  of  our 
spirit,  we  have  now  to  encounter  all  the  stagnation,  all  the 
repose,  and  all  the  corruptions  of  peace.  Now,  then,  is  the 
time  when  the  utmost  exertions  should  be  made  to  preserve 
those  arms  from  rusting  which  happily  we  have  no  longer 
occasion  to  wield— to  keep  alive  the  holy  spirit  of  patriotic 
ardor,  when  k  is  no  longer  caUed  forth  in  fiill  vigor  for 
die  deface  of  all  that  is  sacred.  The  alarms  of  war  which 
4nade  us  cling  with  &nder  delight  to  our  domestic  enjoy- 
ments are  hushed,  and  instead  of  hearing  the  dis^t 
tomalts  dying  on  our  ears,  and  making  us  tiiess  cmr  un- 
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4X>Uuted  retirements,  we  shall  be  assailed  with  the  gaiety, 
the  listlessness,  and  the  dissolute  manners  of  other  and  less 
laTored  regions.    iThere  is  but  one  ^method  to  preserve 
that  domestic  feeling  inviolate,  which  is  the  vestal  fire,  the 
Palladium  of  all  that  is  dear  to.  us  ^-— and  of  which  we  feel 
that  once  extinguished,  there  is  no  Promethean  heat  that 
can  rekindle  it  into  life :  it  is  by  the  bright  example   of 
the  higher  orders  of  our  country,  by  the  genuine  British 
spirit  of  our  great  men-^-by  the  purity  of  that  fountain 
whose  waters  may  cleanse,  and  refresh,  and'  fertilise    the 
beautiful  domauis,  which  it  is  our  pride  to  call  our  own. 
Let  us,  at  least,  do  our  part.     If,  after  all,  public  virtue 
should  decline,  let  us  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
that  we  are  guiltless.     The  way  to  true  greatness,  is  at  once 
the  path   of  loyalty,  of  justice,  and  of  wisdpm.     Let  us 
repeal  our  rash   enactments — ^let  the  affections    of    our 
princes  be  free  as  our  own — let  us  collect  and  concentrate 
our  might  within  ourselves — and  thus  we  shall   fix   the 
sacred  pillar  of  British  independence  on  a  broads  a  firm,  and 
an  immortal  basis. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Amidst  all  the  refinements  of  the 
present  times,  we  cannot  avoid  feeling  that  we  have  lost 
a  glory  which  once  brightened  the  old  halls  of  our  vene- 
rable ancestors.  General  education  has  elevated  the  minds 
of  the  people — superstition  has  given  way  to  the  increas- 
ing powers  of  reason — ^and  our  nature  has  advanced  with 
a  noble  and  majestic  stride  in  the  scale  of  universal  being. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  triumphs  of  humanity  and  of 
wisdom,  we  have  nearly  lost  that  "  unbought  grace  of 
life,**  that  romantic  generosity — ^that  elevated  friendship— »- 
those  strong  and  magnificent  virtues  that  shone  with  such 
unrivalled  lustre  in  darker  times.  Virtue  has  been  more 
generally  diffused,  but  she  has  lost  much .  of  her  enthu- 
siasm—generous affections  have  sprung  up  in  richer  abun- 
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dance,  but  have  failed  of  reachiiig  that  stately  and  immortal 
height  that  they  once  attained.  Criticism  has  usurped  the 
throne  of  poesy,  and  ridicule  has  almost  put  to  flight  the 
shadowy  yet  transcendant  splendors  of  romance  and  of 
knight  errantry.  These  causes  will  scarcely  fail  to  pro- 
duce heartlessness  and  a  mere  calculating  spirit,  unless 
something  can  be  devised  to  revive  the  ancient  spark  of 
heroism,  and  to  direct  its  light  to  better  and  loftier  designs. 
Now,  if  we  examine  ever  so  slightly  the  causes  of  that 
magnanimity  which  adorned  the  middle  ages,  we  shall  trace 
it  chiefly  to  the  virtues  and  the  polite  accomplishments  of 
princes — ^animated  almost  wholly  by  a  generous  passion 
for  a  sex  which  had  then  unfolded  but  half  those  graces  and 
that  dignity  with  which  the  world  might  now  be  enchanted. 
By  excluding  our  royal  family  from  marriage  with  ladies 
and  with  nobles  of  their  own  coiintry,  we  had  done  all  in 
our  power  to  extinguish  the  last  embers  of  chivalrous 
glory.  It  is  in  our  power  to  revive  it  for  better  purposes 
than  to  be  wasted  at  Tilts  and  Tournaments.  Catching 
the  sacred  inspiration,  our  Princes  and  those  who  may 
ennoble  themselves  with  a  union  with  their  sisters,  may 
seize  again  the  standard  of  the  Cross  and  bear  it  to  con- 
quests of  human  selfishness  and  misery.  They  may  engage 
in  a  new  and  bloodless  crusade — and  by  their  enlightened 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  nlan,  call  down  the  fire  of  the 
Most  High — ^not  to  blast  the  empire  of  an  enemy— -but  to 
light  a  world  to  heaven. 

If  the  great  bulwark  of  our  constitution  be  the  close  con- 
nexion and  sympathy  of  its  parts,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  highly  impolitic  as  well  as  cruel,  to  compel  our 
royal  family  to  live  among  us  as  strangers — and  to  force  their 
regards  into  every  channel,  but  that  in  which  they  should 
mingle  with  ours.  Let  us  hope  that  a  more  enlightened 
and  liberal  policy  will  speedily  prevail.     Let  us  see  out 
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Princes  umting  their  rank  with  the  fortunes  of  our  mo^t 
virtuous  nobility — ^let  the  free  current  of  the  soul  flow  ia 
the  regions  of  high  life-^let  us  enjoy  the  sublime  spectacle 
ti  royalty,  happy  in  its  domtetic  circle,  and  reviving  ail 
that  is  truly  English^  in  hospitality  and  generous  pride* 
The  old  and  venerable  halls  of  ''  the  invincible  knights  c^ 
told/'  vnil  then  again  be  throvm  open  to  a  delighted  pea^ 
santry  with  loyalty  and  freedom,  beating  together  in  every 
va]|--4ofty  genius  will  revive  as  from  the  dead  at  the  kind- 
ting  touch  of  chivalry — and  happiness,  contentment,  and 
honest  pride  will  be  di£Fused  among  the  joyful  vales  and 
wavmg  hills  of  Britain.  Our  Princesses  too  may  emerge 
from  their  present  obscurity  to  crown  the  happiiliss  of  the 
most  gallant ,  and  princely  of  our  nobles.  They  may 
ennoble  themselves  by  all  the  retired  and  more  amiable  of 
domestic  charities— walk  through  life  like  guardian  angels 
-diffusing  the  bounties  of  our  common  father — and  train  to 
greatness  a  race  who  may  shine  at  the  head  of  their  country* 
men,  when  fast  advancing  in  improvement.  Can  a  brighter 
scene  be  contemplated  than  one  like  this— one  which 
would  more  truly  render  the  Monarch  the  Father  of  his 
people  f  The  Princes  would  become  popular— the  people 
would  be  rendered  princely. 

Such,  then,  are  the  blessings  to  which  the  act  against 
which  I  have  objected,  is  an^  insurmountable  barrier.  If 
ever  it  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  it  must  be  at  the  present 
crias.  Now,  when  our  hearts  are  swelled  with  rapture^ 
and  our  spirits  are  mounting  with  the  prospects  of  glorious 
repose ; — ^now  while  we  are  fresh  fjrom  our  great  struggle 
with  tyranny— is  the  time  for  us  to  att^d  to  the  calls  of 
generosity  and  of  justice.  The  voice  of  Freedom  has 
arisen  clear,  majestic,  and  strong,  from  the  icy  desarts  of 
Russia,  to  inspire  despotic  Monarchs  with  virtue  and  with 
courage.    Princes  have  attended  to  the  voice  of  the  people 
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— ^let  the  people  now  anticipate  the  desires  of  Princes.  By 
every  principle  of  natural  justice,  by  every  feeling  of  domes- 
tic tenderness,  by  all  that  is  noble  in  Britons  and  all  that  is 
kindly  in  man,  let  us  erase  with  indignation  the  statute, 
which  excludes  the  family  of  our  Monarch  from  the  most 
sacred  feelings  of  our  common  nature*  We  shall  thus 
add  stability  to  the  column  of  our  greatness,  while  we  are 
adorning  its  capital  with  new  beauties ;  and  render  it 
more  worthy  the  admiration  of  imitating  and  improving 
ages. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


N  a  fortnight's  excursion:  to  Paris,  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1 788,  I  sketched  every  pvening  a  sfaDrt  account 
of  the  day's  rambles  ^  and  observations.  The  MS.  which 
contained  it  has  been  almost  worn  out  by  the  reading  which 
the  partiality  of  several  friends  has  given  it.  I  have  been 
frequently  requested  to  give  it  to  the  public  ;  but  I  did  not 
think  it  sufficiently  polished  to  meet  the  public  eye  in  a 
separate  publication.  It  was  suggested  that  it  might  appear 
through  thte  medium  of  some  periodical  work,  the  nature  of 
which  did  not'  so  much  require  the  finished  productions 
of  art,  as  the  occasional  effii^ons  of  a  feeling  mind.  With 
that  request  I  at  length  comply,  trusting  that  the  time,  of 
which  the  following  papers  treat,  will  not  be  deemed  unin- 
teresting. It  was  the  dead  calm  before  the  tumult, of  the 
storm ;  it  was  a  state  of  awful  expectation,  when  the  pub- 
lic mind  wjis  prepared  for  a  change,  when  the  generality 
of  the  people  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  reform,  which  all 
wished  to  receive  in  a  salutary  and  invigorating  stream, 
but  which  imagination  did  not  paint  in  the  form  of  a  deso- 
lating torrent,  sweeping  away  the  wisdom  and  works  of 
ages,  and  involving  the  whole  world  in  slaughter  and  de- 
vastation.— ^Much  of  .my  youth  has  been  spent  in  France. 
I  have  observed  corruption  in  the  government ;  but  I  have 
seen  happiness  in  the  people.     I  ^  far  from  being  the 
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advocate  of  the  former ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the'  Revolution  has  hitherto  increased  the  latter. 
To  that  Great  Power,  who  holds  all  nations  in  his  hand, 
and  regulates  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  by  the 
unerring  decrees  of  infinite  wisdom,  we  must  bow  with 
resignation ;  and  consider  the  designs  of  human  policy, 
the  errors  of  politicians,  and'the  misconduct  of  statesmen, 
but  as  secondary  causes,  subservi^it  to  that  first,  that 
Great  Intelligence,  which  •  pervades  ai^  direcfss  the  whole 
universe.  On  that  Superintending  Providence  we  must 
rely  for  the  production  of  a  fairer  order  of  things,  for  the 
amelioration  of  Governments,  and  the  practice  of  Religion, 
among  mankind,  recollecting  that  even  the  beautiful  fabric 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  rose  out  of  Chaos. 

I  shall  occasionally  subjoin  a  few  Notes,  chiefly  suggested 
by  the  tremendous  changes  which  have  taken  place  since 
the  trip  was  made. 

R.  r. 

\  .  May,  1797; 

/ 

*#*  This  was  printed,  in  1797,  in  a  most  respectable 
periodical  publication,  th^  Nos.  of  which,  containing  it, 
perished  in  the  flames.  The  Author  was  requested  to  pei*- 
mit  It  to  be  printed  in  the  Pamphleteer^  the  proprietors  of 
which  thought  that  the  numerous  visitors  of  Paris,  at  this 
time,  would  be  gratified  by  a  sketch  of  that  interesting 
city,  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution. 
The  few  notes 'added  to  this  edition  will  be  included  ia 
crotchets. 

Ma^y  1844. 


\ 


JJ^HORT  SKETCH,  &c. 


.  Oct.  IBr,  Xi]EFT  ^eacl^  2t,  Wo  ?.  M.  ^i,  company  with  M;r^ 
A,  We  were  to  meet  Mr.  S.  in  London.  Tljie  party  prigi.qaUy 
consisted  of  fpur  j  but  in  the  execution  of  a  plan,  some  deviation 
from  the  original  form  must  be  expected,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  derangement  of  some  parts  may  not  destfay  the  whole* 
The  post  of  the  18th  brought  me  word  that  the  original  mover 
of  the  sdjieme  could  not  fulfil  his  intentiiona. 

t^e  wer«  appsebfiBttve  that  ive  should  be  too^  latq ;  fl^r  th» 
t)e)^r  n^il-^p^^h,  w:^h,  yr^^  ]|^d  secured^  was-  to  set  of  at  ^^ 
a^eji;  sav^  ij^mulatlpa  pi^qd^vu^ed  th^  effect  w^  4e$j^4f.  Qw 
^;^i^t  ran,  a  race  frori^.  M^4^nh^a4.  to  Br^n^ford  ^^ith  %9^  Qxfo^ 
co^^hj^  and,  w^  ajrriyed  in  Hplbom  in  four  hours  and  a  half.  Our 
frien4  S.  di4;  not  appear,  and  we  began  to  apprehend^  a  second 
disappointment  j  but  a  few  minutes  before  the  time  of*  departure 
he  arrived,  and  mutual  congratulations  succeeded  mistrust  and 
suspense. 

That  travellers  are  liable  to  perpetual  impositions  we  expe- 
rienced at  our  very  outset.  The  book-keep^  q(  tlj^  IlQver  mail- 
coach  had  required  the  whole  fare  to  be  paid,  but  had  given  me 
the  assurance  that  hiilf  the  money  would  be  returned  of  any  place 
that  was  not  occupied.      He,   however,  absolutely  refused  to 
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#efdriil  iiiy  paft  of  Qit  mbnhf  he  had  f etenred,  Th6  dishonesty 
6f  tkis  proceeding  struck  us  so  forcibly,  that  w\s  assured  him  of 
^\sk  dlet^i-mihation  to  cill  him  to  ail  account  on  our  fietum.  But 
U^<e  i€^e  df  ah  ihjUty  is  often  eflrac^d  by  time,  esj^ecially  if  ill- 
usage  is  not  aggravated  by  incivility  or  by  tontempt.  Thb  ftiatt 
Was  i^er^ihptory,  bftt  his  >A^as  respectful ;  and,  in^te^d  bf  ptinishing 
Urn  fdi  his  diifiotie^tf,  We  forgave  hiifa  foi^  his'  civility. 


Od*  19i  A  little  before  eight  we  arrivj^d  at  Ddver^  and  break<i 
fadted  at  Payn*s  York  Hotel  ^  in  which  we  found  good  aceommcH 
dattons,  eivU  treatment^  and  reasonable  charges.  We  had  timb 
to  visit  only  either  Dover  Castle^  or  Shakespeare^S  Cliff.  Castlea 
wthad  seenismd  could  seey  in  several  places;  but  a  cliff,  that 
WiU  live  in  the  description  of  our  immortal  Bard  long  after  thd 
eastle  shall  be  mouldered  into  dust)  and  the  devouring  sdrgf  shall 
havd  Sapped  the  foundations  of  the  «  chalky  boUfUj'*  and  levelled 
its  towering  summit  with  the  shore^  was  far  more  interesting  to 
an  admirer  of  the  ^orks  of  nature.  Shakespeare^s  description  is 
much  exaggerated.  The  as<^ent  is  indeed  «  horrible  steep ;  **  but 
^  ibe  crows  and  choughs  that  winged^''  ^t  tins  tinie,  « the  midway 
air/*  appeared  uiftdiminished )  <<  the  fishermen  th^t  walked  upbii 
the  beach  aj^pear^d  like  mto ; "  and  <<  the  murmuring  surge'' 
was  v6ry  distinctly  <<  heard.'*  But  it  tfhdtild  be  observed^  thit 
"RAffot  did  ndl  mean  to  give  a  real  deScri|)tion,  but  to  imprint  the 
idea  of  horror,  by  the  most  frightful  images,  so  strongly  on  his 
father's  imagination,  as  to  induce  him  to  desist  from  his  desperate 
ittet^pt  i^ethaps  this  consideration  iiiay  defend  this  beautiful 
passage  against  the  objections  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  observes,  that 
*<  the  overwhelming  idea  of  irresistible  destruction  is  dissipated 
and  eiifeebled  from  the  instant  that  the  mind  can  restore  itself  to 
Ihe  6bsetVatioh  of  particulars,  and  diffuse  itS  attfentiorf  t6  distinct 
objects.** 
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The  Piers  of  Dover  are  in  a  ruinous  state;  and  the  sums* o£ 
money,  that  are  now  hid  out  in  unprofitable  repairs,  would  be 
more  efl^ctually  employed  in  building  substantial  stone-  moles 
against  the  ravages  of  the  sea.  Both  the  outer  and  inner  harbour 
are  crowded  with  shipping,  and  iixdicate  a  brisk  trade. 
.  At  half  past  eleven  we  embarked^  in  the  King  George,  Capt^ 
fiagster;'  an  excellent  swift  vessel  of  about  60  tons  with  neat 
accommodations  for  passengers.  Our  names  were  previously  re- 
gistered, and  a  fee  of  Is.  demanded  by  the  oBicer;  a  custom 
pecftliar  to  the  Cinque  Ports.'  The  wind  was  fair,  though 
scanty ;  and  the  sea  so  smooth  that  none  of  the  ladies  were 
sick  :  cheerfuhiess  of  course  enlivened  the  whole  company.  We 
saw  nothing  remarkable  during  the  passage,  which  is  reckoned  to 
be  eight  leagues  over,  except  a  multitude  of  crows  crossing  from 
France  to  England,  and  who  are  always  observed  to  fly  against 
the  wind.  Sometimes  they  are  so  fatigued  by  the  various  evolu^ 
tions  of  their  flight,  that  they  perch  upon  th^  masts  of  ships, 
particularly  in  foggy  weather. 

We  landed  at  Calais  at  four  P.  M.  The  entrance  into  the 
harbour  leads  through  a  long  canal  formed  by  two  moles,  faced^ 
with  timber,  and  defended  by  two  horn  works  covered  with  a 
half  moon.  Here  is  no  road,  and  the  entrance  is  not  without 
danger.  The  mole  that  leads  from  the  town  was  covered  with 
people  of  all  sexes,  ages,  and  conditions,  who  came  to  gaze  at 
the  English  passengers.  A  plain  Englishman,  who  appeared  lA 
the  middle  of  the  crowd,  attracted  our  notice ;  and  we  hailed 
him  as  a  friend  whom,  four  hours  before,  we  should  have  neither 
known  nor  noticed  in  our  country.  It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  attention  which  fellow  citizens  pay .  fo  each  other  in- 
creases in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  place  of  their  abode. 


■  At  Harwich  and  Helvoetsluys  before  the  Revolution  in  Holland,  a 
custom  still  more  expensive  took  place  in  the  Dutch  packets — a  passport 
was  made  necessary,  for  which  a  fee  ofl^s.  was  demanded.  The  English 
agent  at  Helvoetsluys,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  was  a  man  of  feeling  and  gentle- 
ness of  planners,  who  was  not  extreme  in  the  demand  of  V  fee,  when  he 
saw  it  would  he  peculiarly  hard  on  the  circumstances  of  the  traveller.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  same  thiog  could  be  said  of  the  Harwich  agent* 
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Thus  two  persons  of  the  same  town  or  county;  who  never 
exchanged  a  word  or  a  look  a;t  honte/'will,  4n  a  distant  county, 
^dresd  each  other.  If  they  meet  in  France  or  Italy,  -they  will 
enter  into  a  familiar  conversation;  i)ut,  if  chance  should  bring 
them  to  the  same  spot  in  Asia,  or  America,  they'  will  become 
inseparable  companions,  and  form  a  connexion  which  Will  termi<i 
nate  only  with  their  lives. 

As  we  set  ourHFoot  ashore,  we  were  beset  with  a  crowd  of  peo* 
pie,  who  addressed  us  all  at  once  with  great  vociferation.  Wheil 
their  words  became  distinguishable,  we  found  they^were  deputies 
from  all  the  inns  and  hotels  iil  Calais,  who,  singly  and  collectively^ 
pressed  us  to  repair  to  their  respective  houses.  This  seems  a 
very  unnecessary  trouble ;  for  few  persons  arrive  in  a  town  with* 
out  recommendations  to  some  particular  house.  M.  Dessin'^ 
name  is  so  celebrated  in  England^  that  we  should  not  havd 
thought  we  were  at  Calais,  had  we  not  been  in  his  hotel.  Wer 
accordingly  put  ourselves  under  the  direction  of  his  commissairei 
who,  in  the  way,  conducted  us  to  a  bureau^  where  we  were  oblige 
«d  to  register  our  names,  and  the  place  of  our  destin^on.  Uuf 
baggage  was  sent  to  the  custom-house  to  be  searched,  and  a  fee 
of  three  livres'  exacted  from  the  cammis*  We  satisfied  the  por- 
ters and  thought  ourselves  clear  ;  when,  lo!  three  or  four  men 
came  to  demand  a  fee  for  having  touched  the  top  of  a  fixed  ladder 
while  we  were  getting  on  shore.  Some  of  our  countrymen  lavish 
their  money  so  hiconsiderately  When  they  are  abroad,  that  it  is 
become  extremely  difficult  to  resist  a  thousand  impositions. 

Calais  was  more  than  a  ^century  in  the  power  of  the  English, 
and  was  retaken  by  the  Dukei  of  Guise  in  1558.  It  is  well  forti- 
fied, and  its  population  amounts  to  14,006  souls.^  The  street$ 
are  straight  and  han<isome,  and  all  meet  in  the  square,  which  is 
66  toises^  long,  and  58  broad.  The  garrisons  were  formerly 
quartered  upon  the  inhabitants,  butXouis  XIV.  erected  in  1689, 
two  sets  of  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  near  the  glacis  of  the  citadel. 
From  Calais  a  canal  has  l^een  mad$  to*  Dunkirk,  Gravelines,  and 

'  A  livre  is  lOd,  a  sol  or  sou,  a  halfpenny. 

^  [  In  laid,  according  to  the  Almanach  ImpiSrialy  it  is  d,90G.] 

3  A  toise  b  6  feet. 
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St  Qmer.  T^ere  ar?  119  «piriag9  in  thif  toiirn,  and  d)e  mfaabksdtff 
9re  fioutiT^y  suppU?4  vith  cistern  water. 

A*  9oon  a9  T9  ha4  >na^  ^  plentiful  dinner,  and  drunk  a  fe^ 
|}as#e9  0^  Burgundy  and  Cbaiuipagtie  to  qur  friends  in  Englandf 
;^  m^odiqiait  friar  enteri^d  the  room*  lie  looked  so  «leek  and  veil 
fed,  that  charity  to  hi^  ie^med  misappUed*  The  idea  of  the 
many  objects  of  natural  wretchedness  and  infinnity,  which  wert^ 
to  beiet  u»  ou  ^e  jroad  \^ith  much  strpi^gef  incentive^  to  <;0mpa$? 
^,  inclined  us  to  fejeet  thp  application  of  thif  90^  9li  Indolence^ 
Pu^  the  sh;i4^  pf  T^rijOk  seomed  to  stand  between  |i$  and  the  sup? 
pliai;^,  and  t9  threaten  u^  if  w^  wejre  insen^fUe  tp  lus  w^^its,  wi^ 
the  painful  recollection  that  agonised  his  hea^  after  hj^  ?efusal» 

I  had  no  ^  tortoise  snuff-box"  to  S^Y^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^i^  of  Q^y  ^^ 
f  enc^i  and  therefore  d^terinined  to  give  him  a  piece  of  money* 
(u  the  ineau  time  {  Qff^^red  him  a  gUss  of  Burgundy.  |twaa 
fhe  i;^8^t,  or  rattier  the  deare^tji  that  IJessiQ  could  giye,  for,  it  wa« 
a^t  5  Uyre^  10  sous  a  bpttle.  But  th^  mei^i<:aut  refused  the  wine 
with  a  low  bow,  which  9^med  y^  oays  that  \m  soij^bl  th^  general 
CQ|t)fort  of  h|9  $ociety^  not  the  gratifica^tion  of  hi^  own  appetit^y 
For  th](&  instanjpe  of  hia  disinterestedness  his  fe^  was  iiKr^ased. 

Pessin's  hotel  ia  thought  to  be  the  mo^t  e^l^teif  siye  in  Europe. 
It  is  indited  it^^lf  a  town ;  it  contain?  sguares»  alleys  gardens  in 
prpfmion,  and  innum^able  piSce^.  It  is  fvprnifhed  with  s|iop§ 
of  almosi;  eji^ery  jjenomi9a,i;ipix  \  and  the  wants  pf  atra^Uer  inust 
be  very  numerous  if  tl^y  qannot  aU  be  supplied  in  it.  "WToirkmeii 
and  artificers  pf  ^l  kinds  are  maintained  in  it.  Pes^in,  ^ndeedf 
pionppdl?^^  almost  every  thing  in  Calais.  He  buy^  up*  all  the 
wpod  thi^  U  burnt  in  the  toMrn ;  and.  he  ha?*  the  choice  of  all  th^ 
l^o^i^ions  the  ^c^hbppthopd  pan  sujpjdy.    With  these  advants^e^ 

II  might  be  fo^g ecfced  that  hia  wealth  was^^  prodigipus.    But  tp 

^CQ^  in  a  great  ^nljtsplifjity  of  pursuits  de|imiids  greater  ppwera 

"  than  aw  aUpwed  tp  one  m.a».  The  mind  that  grasj^^  ftaomany 
obieeta  fiannpt  pay  a  d«e  at^i^n^pi^  to  t^m  ^  Besides,  monppoly 
is  gei^ea^y,  and  fht  blerest  of  $(^i^y  ^mands  thait  k  ^pnld  b^ 
its  own  punishment.  Hence  Dessin,  instead  of  amassing  riches 
j>y  his  comprehensive  sys^^am,  has  only  drawn  upon  himself  the; 
execratiom  pf  the  ti^ng  pajrt  pf  hij  fdlpw  citizens:  audi  as  a 
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psQVtual  dependence  takes  place  i}etween  the  Tarious  ciders  of 
society^  such  a  coifibination  ai  must  be  formed  against  him  can* 
i»ot  fail  of  being  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial  to  his  interest* 
WhfM^ever  effect  these  pauses  may  produce,  certain  it  is  that  h^ 
*not  long  agd)  became  a  bankrupt*  But  his  situation  did  not  es« 
jpape  the  noti<^e  of  government.  Such  was  die  splendo^of  his 
establishment,  and  such  were  the  conveniences  it  afforded  to 
jforeigners,  that  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  lent  him  ^ee 
of  interest.  It  is  said  al$o  that  a  {ate  celebrated  English  peeress* 
left  ^000/.  in  his  hands*  However  this  may  have  been,  he  was 
reinstated  iiii  his  hotel  ^  aiid  he  is  now  as  showy  and  aspiring  as 
before. 


Oct.  29,  Our  first  care  in  the  morning  was  to  hire  a  chaise 
for  our  journey,  as  horses  only  are  to  be  found  at  every  stage, 
or  paste  rqyale.  As  we  could  not  settle  that  point  with  the 
waiter  and  hostler,  Dessin  himself  was  obliged  to  make  his  appear* 
ance.  He  is  a  man  of  middle  stature,  seemingly  turned  of  sixty, 
and  blijid  of  one  eye.  We  h^d  fixed  on  a  neat  light  English 
chaise ;  but  .we  found  it  belonged  to  an  English  gentleman,  who 
had  desired  Dessin  to  send  it  to  Piaris  by  the  first  opportunity^ 
We  wanted  one  for  the  whole  journey,  and  therefore  could  not 
make  so  unfair  a  use  of  another's  property.  But  Dessin  would 
,pot  omit  that  opportunity  of  extolling  bis  own  disinterestedness 
and  propriety  of  conduct.  «  Gentlemen,*'  said  he,  ^<  I  wish  it 
were  in  my  power  to  offer  you  this  chaise  for  your  whole  expe- 
dition. Whatever  some  may  do,  ft  is  not  my  custom  to  invade 
the  property  of  others.  Trade  every  action  of  my  life  to  its 
remotest  spring,  examine  with  the  most  scrupulous  nfcety  every 
part  of  my  conduct,  and  you  will  find  nothing  tliat  militate^ 
against  fhe  strictest  laws  of  honor  and  probity/'    He  then  recom* 

'  The  Duchess  of  Kins^iiton. 
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mended  one  of  fiis  own^  which  Mras  contenient  and  strong ;  for 
the  \l8e  of  which  we  paid  lum  six  louis.  After  haring  discharged 
his  bill,  which  was  higher  than  in  any  English  seaport  town,  and 
fee'd  a  numerous  tribe  of  waiters,  hostlers,  porters,  &c.  &c.  we 
stepped  into  the  chaise  at  9  A.  M. ;  and  having  paid  an  outward 
fee  to  a  custom-house  officer  at  the  gate  of  Calais,  proceeded  on 
our  journey. 

By  the  regulations  in  the  post-book,  which  every*  traveller  must 
procure,  we  were  to  have  three  horses,  and  to  pay  for  four.  A< 
ours  was  a  four-wheeled  chaise,  a  very  rigorous  postmaster  might 
have  obliged  us  to  pay- for  five  horses,  and  take  four  if  we  pleased. 
None,  however,  was  so  unreasonable  except  one  at  Buisson,  the 
first  stage  from  Calais.  The  horses  on  the  road  are,  in  general, 
rough  and  miserable.  The  rider's  horse,  on  the  left,  is  about  13 
hands  high;  the  ofi^-horse,  12;  the  middle  horse,  14.  The  last 
is  a  thick  unwieldy  animal^  whose  principal  object  seems  to  be  to 
clog,  and  to  keep  his  companions  in  a  slow  steady  pace.  Nearer 
Paris^  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille^  we  found  the  horses 
somewhat  better.  Yet,  disagreeable  and  uncouth  as' their  figure 
is,  a  postillion  can  sometimes  make  them  draw  at  the  rate  of  eight 
miles  an  hour.  The  postillions  are  dressed  in  a  blue  uniform, 
turned  up  with  red.  Their  boots  are  extremely  massy  and  large  : 
they  are  bound  with  iron  hoops,  and,  like  our  gambadoes,  are  so 
strong,  that  the  horse  may  fall,  or  the  wheels  pass  over  the  dri- 
ver's leg,  without  hurting  him.  They  are  so  heavy,  that,  if  he 
has  but  a  few  yards  to  walk,  he  takes  his  legs  out,  for  he  never 
quits  his  shoes  when  he  gets  into  the  boots.  Excepting  this  part 
of  their  equipment,  the  postillions  are  by  no  means  the  uncouth 
unwieldy  animals,  with  long  tails  ai)d  ruffles,  which  English  tra- 
vellers represent  them  to  be.  They  can  manage  their  horses  and 
their  whips  with  art  and  dexterity.  With  the  latter  they  make- 
signals  to  publicans,  to  carters,  and  to  each  other,  which  expe- 
rience only  can  understand.  On  a  certam  smack  of  the  whip,  the 
nimble  bar-maid  comes  forth  out  of  the  cabaret.  In  one  hand  she 
holds  a  glass  of  brandy  to  salute  the  lips  of  her  equestrian  favorite; 
with  the  other  she  presents  him  with  a  pipe,  which  receives  addi- 
tional flavor  from  her  own  ambrosial  breath  that  lighted  it.    Thus 
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refreshed 'and  invigorated^  he  bids  defiance  to  the  cold  or  the 
heat.    The  horses  partake  the  influence,  and  spontaneously  mend^ 
their  pace*  If  the  postillions  are  not  swayed  by  weighty  atguments, 
their  general  rate  of  travelling  is  one  post,  or  six  short  miles,  in 
an  hour.:   Our  first  conductor  conscious  that  <<  they  stumble  that 
run  fast,"  preserved  a  slow,  even  pace,  regardless  of  our  frequent> 
admonitions.    ,His  horses  seemed  to  have  a  tacit  agreement  with 
him,  that  there  were  certain  blows  to  which  they  were  not  ex* 
pected  to^  pay  any  attention^  but  to  consider  as  intended  merely  to- 
save  appearances  with  the  travellers  j  for  he  whipped  to  no  pur«>' 
*    pose.    A  post  and  a  half,  the  stage  from  Calais  to  Buisson,  took* 
up  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half.     Our  time  was  precious,  and  it 
was  determined  to  proceed  with  greater  speed.    Each  succeeding^ 
driver  was  given  to  understand  that,  if  he  performed  a  post  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  he  should  recei^  30  sous ;  if  in  fifty 
minutes,  25  ;    if  in  ad  hour,  20;   if  he  was  slower,  15,  or  even 
10,  to  which  only  he  was  legally  entitled.    This  plan  succeeded. 
so  well,  that  we  seldom  paid  less  than  25,  often  30.  sous.    If  the 
fee  was  curtailed  ^at  one  stage,  the  next  always  made  us  ample 
amends.     The  price  of  each  horse  is  25  sous  a  post.     Our  travel* 
Ung  expenses  wete,  therefore,  at  least  equal  to  those  oh  an  Eng-' 
lish  road.'     But  a  single  person,  or  even  two  persons,  in  a  chaise/ 
make  a  considerable  saving,  as  the  number  of  horses  either  usedy 
or  paid  for,  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  travellers.  « 

None  of  the  roads  are  less  than  40  feet  in  breadth.  As  the  soil 
is  in  general  sandy  and  deep,  they  are  extremely  heavy,  v  To  re^ 
medy  this  inconvenience,  the  middle  is  always  paved,  and  suflEi- 
cient  room  is  left^between  the  pavement  and  the  ditch  on  each  side 
for  the  carriage  to  to  be  driven  occasipnally  on  the  soft  ground. 
The  road  from  Calais  to  Boulogne  is  a  gravelly  soil,  and  die 
country  on  each  side  is  a  dead  common,  dreary,  and  unproduc- 
tive, except  in  a  few  villages  thinly  scattered. 


'  If  the  expense  of  travelling  has  increased  in  England,  it  has  also  risen 
in  France.  A  multitude  of  harrUreSf  or  gates,  have  been  erected  in  the 
latter,  and  tolls  are  demanded  as  in  England.  Every  other  article  of  tra- 
velling has  likewise  been  considerably  augmented. 
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At  Marquise  we  found  a  Rawing  machine  «rec«ed  tn  Ih^  middle 
df  the  road  \  a  nuisance  very  remarkable  in  a  country  where  $<> 
much  attention  is  paid  by  government  to  the  cdnrenii^cd  t^ 
tiavellers. 

The  crosses^  which  the  devotion  of  formef  timen  had  erected 
on  the  sides  of  the  roads^  begin  to  be  neglected ;  a  prMf  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  religion  is  evaporating.  Tht^se  me>* 
mentos)  which  appear  to  rigid  Calvinbts  as  the  effect  ^  the  gtds-^ 
aest  superstition^  are  not  without  their  use  in  a  cduntf  y  6(  which 
the  vulgar  are  systematically  kept  in  ignorance.  Wkhtfttt  sensible 
objects  to  recal  die  idea  of  a  Saviour  and  Redeemer  ta  their  mihds^ 
every  trace  of  religbn  would  s6on  be  obliteratedi  pMiOttlarly  as  th& 
service  of  the  Catholic  church  does  not  consist  6f  setmons  in  the 
proportion  of  our  .establisliment.  These  crosses  are  sottietiftie^ 
erected  on  the  spot  on  which  an  atcident  has  happened  i  a^Custcmi 
aot  unlike  that  of  the  Romans,  who  placed  an  altar,  irisi^  hiden^ 
tdl^  on  the  spot  where  the  lightning  had  fallen. 

At  Huit^'mille,  a  village  between  Marquise  and  B^tll6gne,  we 
alighted  from  our  carriage  to  pay  « the  passing  ttibule  of  a  sigk  ^ 
at  the  monnment  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  nftfottunate  Pilaft^ 
du  Rozier  and  his  companion,  who  fell  from  theif  a'erial  height 
when  their  ballocm  took  fire.  The  name  of  the  fdhrmer  is  immON 
talized  \  but  the  latter  is  doomed  to  undergo  the  neglect  that  iit- 
tends  the  memory  of  Captain  Clerke,  whofte  death,  Occasioned  by 
his  spirited  exertions  among  the  frozen  ptomontories  of  the  Notth, 
is  unnotited,  and  obscured  by  the  fame  of  the  mote  fortunate  Cook. 

Boulogne^ '  anciently  Partus  Marin^irum,  is  divided  into  the  up* 
per  and  die  kmef  town :  the  Utter  is  chiefly  oecttpied  by  merehant6« 
In  this  are  two  handsome  buildings,  the  Falais^  Of  contt-hoUSev 
and  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Virgin  Maty.  In  the  letiets-pa<- 
tent  of  Louts  XI.  the  king  binds  himself  ftnd  bis  stic^essors,  td^ 
hold  Boulogne  immediately  from  the  Vif'ghi^  and  to  offelr^  ea<;h 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  a  heart  of  gold  to  the  holy  patro- 
ness.    Boulogne  is  the  refuge  of  our  countrymen,  whom  reasons 


[ld;a98  is  its  presept  population.] 
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cif  prudence  oblige  to  submit  ta  a  teihporary  banUbment ;.  nnA,  oni 
that  account)  has  been  called  the  King's  Bench  of  the  English* . 

Tb^  rQa4  on  the  left,  from  Boulogne  to  Samer,  exhibits  a  scene 
highly  picturesque.  The  river  runa  meandring  in  a  valley  through 
<iieadow&  of  the  most  luxuriant  verdure  covered  with  cattle.  The 
hills  beyooad  the  valley  form  a  beautiful  amphitheatre,  graduall]^ 
^ascending,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  foliage  of  a  wood, 
v^egated  by  the  fall  of  the  year  into  a  charming  asaemUage  of 
colors,  tufted  the  hill,  whkh  was  cro\Rned  on  the  summit  by  a 
chapel.  Clouds  passing  over  with  a  slow  solemnity,  vbA  cbe-* 
queuing  Ifche  bndscape  with  light  aijid  shade,  threw  ovev  th^  whole 
a  sublime  animation. 

At  six  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Montreuil,  where  we  intended  to 
dine.  It  is  called  Mcmtreuil  sw  Mery  although  it  is  three  mik% 
irouk  the  sea*  This  town  containa  above  5000  inhalutants. '  Thd 
gates  were  shut  j  but  these,  like  those  of  all  but  frontier  and  gsiOf- 
vison  towns,  are  always  opened  to  the  traveller,  who'  is  expe<z^ted 
to  gvre  a  small  iee  at  each,  and  there  are  at  least  two  at  each  ^l^i 
of  a  tawn.  This  expense,  occasioned  by  a  regulatioa  that  seQm% 
perfectly  useless,  is  much  less  disagreeable  than  another  whic})  ' 
may  be  mentioned  m  this  place.  At  the  entrance  of  every  tQ^ik 
tb»  taravetieir  is  stopped  by  a  customJiouse  officer,  who  demand)! 
the  exescis&of  hi&  ri^t  te  search  all  the  baggage.  The  travelli^ii 
i^  he  is.  ignorant  of  the  Qieanii^g  of  M&  ceremony,,  is  vexed  ami 
fti^tted  at;  the  idea  of  a^  examination  that  will  unpack  and  uos^^kl 
bifi  baggage,  and  detain  him  a  Qonstderable  time ;  and  mutltv^  % 
curse  on  the  conetitution  that  authorises  sxich  ajrbitcary  pr oceedh 
mgB.  He  submits  with  reluctance,  and,  with  a  surly  Look,,  oSex^ 
his  ke  js.  to  die  cpmmissieaed  intruder,  and  bids  him  do  hi&  tsnei &t. 
The  man  of  power  lowers  his  tone,  and  with  an  obsequious  look 
observes,  <*  tliat  probably  the  gentleman  is  in  a  hurry  ;  that  the 
delay  would  be  inconvenient ;  that  if  he  will  give  his  word  that 
his  trunks  contain  nothing  subject  to  the.  king's  duty,  he  may  pur- 
sue his  journey.**  The  speech  concludes  with  a  request  of  some- 
thing to  drink  a  good.  JQumej  to  the  worthy  ge?itleman;i*  who 

^  [In  1813,  3,5a4.] 
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gladly  gives  a  fee,  pockets  his  keys,  and  orders  the  postillion  to 
drive  on.  Before  he  has  proceeded  20  yards  he  is  stopped  again, 
^<  Sir !  you  must  be  searched/'  «  Searched  !  I  have  just  parted 
with  an  officer  who  has  done  it." — Sir,  he  belongs  to  a  difFsrent 
department ;  he  is  for  the  province,  I  am  for  the  town."  The 
Usual  conference  takes  place,  the  usual  fee  is  given,  and  the  tra- 
veller, fleeced  and  astonished,  enters  the  gates. ' 

About  nine  we  left  Montreuil,  and  pursued  our  journey  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  in  a  calm  beautiful  night.  We  passed  through 
Abbeville,  the  second  town  in  Picardy,  situated  on  the  river 
Somme,  which  rises  there  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet, 
and  brings  up  the  shipping.  This  is  a  large  corn-market ;  and 
the  manufactures  of  cloth  and  linen  are  inferior  to  few  in  the 
kingdom.  On  account  of  its  advantageous  situation,  Hugh  Capet 
fortified  tlie  town  in  the  10th  century*  It  has  never  been  taken  j 
hence  its  motto,  semperjutelis.  *  ^ 

Before  we  came  to  Picquigny,  we  were  presented  on  the  right 
with  the  sight  of  a  splendid  monastery.  The  building  appears  ta 
equal  in  beauty  and  in  size  any  college  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
It  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  A  small  river  runs  through 
the  meadows  below ;  and  an  extensive  wood  above  seems  to  invite 
die  holy  tenant  of  those  shades  to  the  pleasures  of  contemplation 
and  the  fervor  of  devotion.  If  «  pure  and  undefiled  religion'*^ 
consists,  in  the  words  of  the  great  apostle,  as  much  in  <' visiting 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  in  their  affliction,"  as  in  «  keeping  our- 
selves unspotted  from  the  world,"  those  are  not  departing,  from 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  who  assert  that  some  of  the  prodigious 
estates,  which  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  are  employed  in  the 
splendid  maintenance  of  thp  inactive  tecluse,  might  be  employed. 


*  Smce  the  Revolution,  the  ceremony  of  producing  passports  to  people 
who  sometimes  could  not  read ;  of  being  obliged  to  s>o  to  the  municipality  ; 
of  suffering  frequently  detention,  and  sometimes  imprisonment;  hasmade^ 
what  appeared  before  a  vexatious  imposition,  trifling  and  insignificant. 

**  The  wicked,  when  compared' with  the  more  wicked,  * 

Seem  beautiful." 

*  [It  contains  at  present  17,913  inhabitants.] 
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for  the  purposes  of  a  more  extensive  beneficence.  There  seems  a 
disporition  in  some  of  those  powers,  who  .stiU  acknowledge  a  no* 
ininal  dependence  on  the  see  of  Rome,  to  appropriate  a  part  of 
diose  immense  revenues  to  the  exigences  of  the  state*  The  preM 
seiit  condition  of  the  finances  of  France  may,  perhaps,  induce  the 
government  to  have  recourse  to  this  mode  of  supply.  There  wat 
a  time,  .when  these  difier^t  religious  orders  vied  with  each  other 
in  cultivating  literature,  in  facilitating  the  study  of  natural  philo* 
sophy,  and  in  employing  their  solitary  hours  to  the  benefit  of  the 
active  part  of  mankind/  But,  since  the  suppression  of  the  JesuitSf* 
emulation  is  lost,  and  indolence  has  succeeded  in  it$  room; 

The .  village  of  Picquigny  forms  a  charming  appearance  at  a^ 
little  distance.  It  is  built  on  the  descent  of  a  hill,  and  the  houses 
appear  beautifully  interspersed  with  trees.  When  you  enter  the 
village  you  arcf  miserably  disappointed.  The  eye  is  doomed  to 
dwell  on  the  meanest  abodes  of  disgusting  wretchedness,  ^  instead 


'  It  would  be  neither  difficult  nor  unimportant  to  swell  the  catalogue  of 
the  benefits  conferred  on  the  public  by  monasteries.  They  maintained  the 
indigent,  and  prevented  the  necessity  of  our  heavy  taxes  for  the  poor.  They 
encouraged  industry  in  manufactures  and  agriculture  by  the  persons  whom 
diey  employed,  and  by  the  easy  rent  of  their  estates^  Celibacy  there  found 
at  least  a  harmless  refuge,  instead  of  endangering  the  peace  of  society  by 
the  lawless  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasures. .  Since  their  abolition  their  merit 
is  acknowledged,  and  their  enemies  confess  that,  though  a  Judas  was  some- 
times found  among  the  apostles,  the  pictures  which  Infidelity  has  drawn  of 
them  have  been  wonderfully  overcharged. 

^  The  Catholic  princes,  who  suppressed  the  Jesuits,  little  imagined  that 
they  were  paving  the  way  to  Jacobinism  in  Church  and  State,  by  removing 
the  most  powerful  bulwark  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  religious 
and  political  order. 

3  It  has  been  observed,  that  wherever  there  are  convents  this  wretched- 
ness is  seen.  It  is  not  indeed  surprising  that  the  poor  should  resort  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  institution,  by  the  members  of  which  they  were  sure 
to  be  relieved,  unless  their  poverty  was  the  effect  of  idleness  or  indolence. 
The  convent  of  Picquigny  is  now  abolished ;  but  the  village  is  depopulated. 

[The  following  quotation  from  Redhead  Yorkers  Letters  from  France,  in 
1802,  the  most  interesting  tour  published  at  that  time,  will  illustrate  that 
remark :    "  A  great  number  of  children  pressed  upon  us,  begging  charity 
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af  tiie  xegiilir  streets  aad  aveimea  which  were  expected.  Thiis  t 
partene  often  appears  at  a  distance  entirely  comfiosed  of  the  gayest 
and  most  deHcious  flowers,  but,  on  a  nearer  inspection^  it  presents 
•niy  a  profustcm  of  weeds  and  noxious  herbs. 

The  road  froon  Picquigny  to  Amiens  is  planted  on  each  side 
vidi  fine  tall  elms>  which  cast  an  agreeaUe  shad^^  over  Ac  road*  * 
As  we  sqiproached  Amiens,  di^  bustle  of  a  great  manufecturing 
town  became  visible.  Here  too  we  saw  a  few  prirate  carriagefl^ 
ef  which  the  whole  road  from  Cahus  had  afforded  only  one.  From 
Amiens  we  saw  none  till  we  came  to  St»  Denis* 

On  entering  the  town,  the  Qmri^  or  Mall,  has  a  striking  eCect* 
Aimens  is  an  cfuscopal  town^  situated  on  the  nver  Sorame.     It  is 
the  capital  of  Picardy»  and  contuns  upwards  of  50,000  inhabi«« 
tants**    The  streets  are  wide,  but  ttl  paved,  and  consequently 
dirty*    The  cathedral  is  said  to  he  the  most  beaotifui  Gothic 
fauikUiqr  in  Europe.    It  is  S65  feet  in  length.    It  was  m  tUs  pbce 
that  St.  Martin,  when  he  was  a  catechumen,  divided  his  mantle 
with  Jesus  Christy  who,  according  to  the  strange  tradition,  came 
to  beg  his  assistance  in  the  shape  of  a  mendicant.     A  haUe  au  bled 
is  erecting  on  a  sumptuous  and  extensive  plan.   The  manufactures 
of  Amiens,  established  by  Colbert,   are  very    flemishing.     The 
treaty  of   comnaerce  with   Engbnd   considerably  ii^ured  those 
fabrics  on  its  first  operation.    At  present  they  revive,  and  have 
accoutred  additional  vigor  from  what  seemed  calculated  to  oppress 
them.    For,   in  order  to  n;aintain  a  concurrence  with  English 


and  breadv  and  not  unfrequently  they  were  joined  by  a  t)ody  of  women  and 
old  men.  I  inquired  into  the  causes  of  this  melancholy  spectarle,  and  asked 
whether  there  was  no  room  left  for  industry,  or  whether  it  was.  the  effect  of 
indolence.  I  received  a  most  significant  answer.  My  informer  pointed  to 
a  monastery  in  ruins,  and  shook  his  head^**^ 

*  [We  compared  this  "causeway  that  parted  the  vale  with  shady  rows, 
to  the  roads  in  England,  which,  skirted  with  trees,  afforded  "  from  stonnff 
a  shelter,  and  from  heats  a  shade.''    A  late  policy  has  deprived  the  travcl- 
Ifcr  of  those  comforts  in  this  country.] 

*  f  Ih  IWS,  40,006.] 
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manufactures^  they  haVe  lately  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection before  unknown. 

In  Calais  and  Boulogne  the  inscriptions  on  the  sigiis  and  shops 
are  English  as  well  as  French*  £ven  farther  in  the  country  they 
sometimes  affect  to  write  them  in  English.  Thus,  near  Breteuil, 
I'Auberge  de  Londres,  a  paltry  public  house,  is  called  the  Inn  of 
London.  It  is  reniarkable,  that  the  inscriptions  over  the  doors  of 
the  tradesmen  in  the  whole  kingdom,  not  excepting  Paris  and 
Versailles,  are  most  wretchedly  spelt.  It  has  been  well  observed 
by  a  late  satyrical  writer^  that  ignorance  is  there  engraved  in  let- 
ters of  gold.  In  this  respect  the  learning  of  the  common  people  in 
England  appears  to  great  advantage,  as  few  of  their  inscriptions, 
except  perhaps  in  the  meanest  villages,  exhibit  such  glaring  blun- 
ders as  au,  and  even  o,  for  eau;  autel  and  othel,  for  hotely  &c. 
It  may  be  alleged  in  defence  of  our  neighbours,  that  their  lan- 
guage is  more  difficult  to  be  spelt  than  ours,  as  many  of  their 
words  contain  several  consonants  which  are  not  pronounced.  It 
was  thought  a  ludicrous,  but  it  was  not  an  irrational,  idea  of  one  of 
Moliere's  characters,  that  a  public  inspector  should  be  appointed 
to  regulate  the  orthography  of  the  streets.  It  is  a  proof,  either  of 
the  greater  facility  of  our  orthography,  or  of  the  more  correct  edu- 
cation of  our  ladies^  that  their  jspelling  is  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  those  of  France. 

The  postillion  that  drove  us  from  Breteuil  to  Wavignies,  to 
give  a  proof  of  his  activity,  suddenly  untied  the  traces  of  his 
horse,  and  gallopped  down  a  steep  hill  after  some  girls,  qui  Ta- 
vaient  agace.  With  the  frogs  in^the  fable,  we  were  apprehensive 
that,  though  it  was  sport  to  him,  it  might  be  death  to  us ;  for 
had  the  two  remaining  horses  gallopped  after  him  through  the 
steep  paths  into  which  he  turned  aside,  our  carriage  must  inevit- 
ably have  been  shattered  to  pieces.  On  his  return,  he  assured  us 
he  knew  well,  and  could  trust,  the  steadiness  of  the  horses  he 
Irft. 

In  the  evening  we  came  to  Clermont,  Clarus  MonSi  remarkable 
for  a  festival,  which  is  observed  in  its  neighbourhood  in  the  month 
of  May,  in  honor  of  St.  Gengou,  the  patron  of  good  husbands. 
It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  Clermont  is  then  visited  by  a  great 
concourse  of  married  men,  who  wish  to  acquire  the  character  o0 
Vol.  III.  Pam.  No.  VI.  2K 
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good  husbands  j  and  of  young  men,  who  hope  to  conciliate  the 
favor  of  their  mistresses,  by  placing  themselves  under  the  protec-^ 
tion  of  the  saint. 

At  two  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Chantilly.  The  landlord  of  the 
Hoiel  d^Angieterte  is  horse  dealer  to  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and 
buys  most  of  his  horses  in  England.  He.  married  a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Early,  from  Datchet,  in  Windsor  Forest,  a  pleasant  and 
Sensible  woman* 


Oct,  22.-*In  the  morning  we  went  to  se^  the  Prince  de  Con*- 
de's  palace.  The  entrance  bears  a  great  similarity  to  that  of  Blen- 
heim. The  kenneljis  a  lofty  and  spacious  building,  supplied  with 
the  purest  water  in  elegant  stone  troughs,  and  kept  very  neat  and 
clean.  There  were  then  140  couples  of  hounds  under  great  com* 
mand.  The  walls  are  hung  with  inscriptions  conunemorating  the 
number  of  stags  deoKylished  in  each  year,  during  a  century,  by 
the  Prince's  parties.  In  1785,  they  killed  185.  They  never  suffer 
those  animals  to  live  when  they  are  caught^  as  is  the  custom  in 
England.  The  stables  are  built  in  an  equal  degree  of  magnifi- 
cence. Both  dogs  and  horses  are  lodged  in  a  more  splendid  style^ 
than  any  of  their  species  in  Europe.  Two  hundred  and  forty 
horses  are  there  attended  chiefly  by  Eisglish  gcooms.  The  stables 
are  not  divided  into  stalls,  but  bails-  Over  the  rack  is  written  the 
name  of  each  horse.-*-Visited  the  Theatre,  a  small  but  elegsiut 
structure,  in  wluch  the  prince  himself,  with  his  friends,  enter- 
tains the  public  with  dramatic  exhibitions  in  November.  In  the 
boxes  the^pectators  rest  not  upon  seats,  but  upon  sopbas  covered 
with  crimson  silk  dam<isk.  The  vestibule  is  decorated  with  the 
heads  of  dramatic  authors,  and  emblegtatical  basso-relievos  ia  the 
best  style  of  Sauvage.  In  the  armory  are  the  warlike  insignia  of 
the  princes  of  Cond6,  and  other  generals,  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  that  illustrious  family.  The  ar- 
mour of  Jeanne  d'Acre^  t^e  maid  of  Orleans,  parttcubrly  attracts 
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the  notice  of  the  historicjil  tfav^eiler.  The  Museum  is  iin  epitome 
of  out  Sit ,  Ashton  Lever's.  The  Chateau  contains  a  prodigious 
number  of  lofty  rooms^  but  none  large  in  proportion  to  their 
height)  excepting  a  suite  of  apartments  designed  for  the  accoiAmo^ 
Nation  of  their  majesties  when  they  honor  the  prince  with  a  visit. 
The  windows  are  con^posed  of  very  small  panes  inclosed  in  thick 
wooden  frames*  The  rooms  are  decorated  with  krge  glaces^  ot 
mirrors,  but  awkwardly  set,  and  kept  in  bad  order.  The  chairs 
are  magnificent)  and  a  profusion  of  gold  is  displayed  on  the  cor<- 
nices  and  furniture ;  but  the  tables  are  shabby,  the  Wainscot  dirtyi 
the  doors  ill  hung,  and  opened  with  difBculty.  There  are  two 
mu6ic  rooms,  but  they  are  small*  The  dining  room  does  not  seem 
capacious  enough  for  forty  persons  j  but  our  conductor  observed, 
that  gentlemen  wished  to  sit  close,  and  that  the  ladies  wore  no 
hoops.  The  great  drawing  room  contains  good  pictures  repre- 
senting the  great  Prince  de  Conde  in  some  of  the  most  intei'esting 
situations  of  his  life.  The  house,  upon  the  whole,  is  inferior  to 
our  Blenheim  or  Stowe,  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  moat,  which 
washes  the  walls  of  the  building,  and  is  filled  with  the  largest 
tame  6iurp»  diat  seenk  almost  coeval  with  the  hoUde*  A  smaller 
building,  cc^municatifig  by  a  bridge  with  the  thaiea%  has  beeii 

lately  fitted  up,  and  adorned  with  paintings  by  Le  Comte.  The 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  are  spacious  and  magnificent,  and 
are  distributed  into  a  great  variety  of  figures ;  but,  to  an  English 
observer,  they  appear  too  regular  and  formal.  There  are  few  sta- 
tues, but  they  are  good.  The  river  Nonette  flows  through  the 
park,  and  forms  a  superb  canal  covered  with  swans.  No  smgll 
propof don  irf  the  whole  extent  considts  in  water,  but  n«>^wfaefe 

laid  out  in  an  extensive  scale,  to  imitate  Natute  ill  a  river  ot 
lake.  There  is  a  small  hamlet,  in  resemblance  of  the  English 
manner,  which  contains  in  miniature,  and  in  a  rural  style,  every 
building  and  every  convenience  that  a  family  can  want.  It  con-  ^ 
tains  a  water  mill,  a  dairy,  a  library,  a  bam  laid  oUt  in  an  eating 
and  dancing  loom,  with  serpentine  walks  and  rivulets  through 
groves,  shrubberies,  and  parterres.  A  fleet  of  boats  covers  a  pond, 
from  which  the  company  may  row  or  sail  through  all  the  grounds ; 
on  which  occasion  the  trees  and  walks  are  all  illuminated*  Grottos, 
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cascades,  jets-d'eau,  mossy  seats,  and  other  works  of  Art  to  imi* 
tate  Nature,  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  main  part  of  the 
grounds,  where  wide  avenues,  flanked  with  clipped  yews,  and 
other  evergreens,  form  straight  walks  several  miles  in  length. 

The  island  of  Love  is  a  bewitching  spot.  In  the  centre  of 
beautiful  arched  walks,  partly  winding  and  partly  straight,  are 
green  apartments  designed  for  swings,  whirligigs,  and  all  possible 
amusements  to  promote  exercise.  In  one  suite  of  arbours  are  con- 
veniences for  sixteen  different  games.  Nor  are  alcoves  wanting 
for  all  kinds  of  refreshment,  more  elegant,  because  more  rural, 
than  those  of  our  VauxhaU.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  stands 
the  tutelary  god  of  the  place,  distinguished  by  this  inscriptian : 

«  N'offrant  qu'un  coeur  a  la  beaute^ 

Aussi  nud  que  la  verite. 
Sans  armes  comme  Tinnocence, 
Sans  ailes  comme  la  Constance  : 

Tel  fut  TAmour  au  siecle  d*or. 

On  ne  le  trouve  plus,  mais  on  le  cherche  encor/' 

» 

.    At  the  end  of  the  island  are  two  busts  elevated  on  pedestals ; 
on  one  pf  which  a  pencil  had  written  this  impromptu : 

**  Pardon  de  mon  impolitesse  ! 

Le  Tu^  que  je  vous  addressais,  f 

Etait  dicte  par  la  tendresse, 

Vous  en  amour  n'est  pas  Frangais." 

Nothing  had  been  wtittezLcm  the  other  pedestaL  To  complete 
the  regularity  observed  in  this  place,  I  scribbled  the  following  lines 
upon  it,  which  I  imitated  from  the  English : 

<«  Lucille,  vous  voyez  de  cette  renoncule, 
L'abeille  voltigeant  revient  a  sa  cellule ; 
Apres  qu'elle  ^  puise  le  miel  de  cette  fleur, 
A-t-eJle  done  perdu  son  teint  et  son  odeur  i 
Ainsi,  lorsqu  'un  baiser,  plus  doux  que  le  miel  mSme, 
A  mis  sur  votre  front  cette  rigueur  extreme, 
Fourquoi  vous  fachez-vous  de  ma  felicit^  I 
'  Un  baiser  a-t-il  pu  temir  votre  beaut^  ?** 
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When  the  king  of  Denmark  was  there,  a  grand  gala  was  given 
by  the  prince,  and  lasted  three  days,  for  each  of  which  20,000 
tickets  were  issued,  and  every  person  was  feasted  with  all  the 
luxuries  his  imagination  could  desire,  as  if  the  prince  wished  to 
restore  the  idea  of  a  terrestrial  Paradise.  The  second  day  the 
fish  arrived  an  hour  too  late.- — ^The  conductor  of  the  feast  so  sen- 
sibly felt  the  shock  of  disappointment  that  he  would  not  survive  it, 
and  destroyed  himself. 

The  prince  was  at  this  time  out  at  Nanteuil  on  a  shooting  party. 
If  we  may  judge  by  the  customary  feats  of  his  party^  he  probably 
brought  home  in  tlie  evening  500  pheasants,  2000  hares,  and 
other  game  in  proportion. 

While  our  horses  were  coming  from  the  posle  royaler  we  con- 
versed in  the  kitchen  with  our  hospitable  landlord  and  his  wife. 
During  this  time  a  proud  countryman  of  ours  cast  a  contemptuous 
sneer  upon  us  as  he  passed.  We  had  sent  him  a  polite  message 
in  the  morning,  to  request  his  company  \o  see  the  chateau ;  an 
offer  which  we  imagined  he  "should  gratefully  accept.  He  said  he 
did  not  me^  to  walk  to  if ;  but  to  ride  thither ;  a  distance  of 
about  a  furlong.  Enjoy  thy  fancied  superiority,  poor  conceited 
thing !  we  travel  for  knowledge  and  amusement ;  not,  like  thee, 
for  empty  show,  the  parent  and  oflFspring  of  ignorance.  Yet  thou 
wilt  boast  in  England  that  thou  hast  seen  Chantilly  !  * 

Between  Chantilly  and  Laz  arches  is  a  beautiful  seat  situated  at 
the  end  of  a  forest  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  It  exceeds,  though  in 
miniature,  the  splendid  castle  of  the  Prince.  BomeSy  or  half- 
league  stonesj  relieve  the  traveller  between  Chantilly  and  Paris. 
In  that  space  too  the  name  of  the  villages  is  written  on  the  first 
house.  That  of  Escouen,  or  Equan,  forms  a  miserable  pun  on 
the  principal  gate  in  the  words  of  Horace  : 

"  JEquam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  menteni/' 


'  [Chantilly,  one  of  the  first  objects  of  curiosity  to  a  traveller  of  taste, 
exists  no  longer !  The  venerable  Prince  of  Conde  returns  to  his  country, 
but  not  to  his  estate.  Not  a  vestige  now  remains  of  the  place.  The  walls 
of  the  stabUs  alone  have  escaped  the  fury  of  the  revolutionary  mob.] 
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At  Escouen  we  met  an  instance  of  the  imposition  which  tr^veU 
lers  must  expect,  although  it  may  appeaur  trifling.  A  womnn 
brought  three  or  four  apples,  scarcely  two  sous  in  value,  to  the 
chaise  door.  She  asked  twelve  sous  for  them  \  we  g^ve  her  i\n  ; 
and  she  smiled' at  our  easy  liberality.  Thus  at  Montreuil  we  gave 
the  maid,  who  acted  as  waiter,  a  pleasant  lively  girl,  thre^  livrei 
oyer  the  dinner  bill.  A  man  in  the  house,  whom  we  had  neve? 
seen,  encouraged  by  our  generosity,  came  and  asked  a  fee  like*- 
wise.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  he  bore  his  disap- 
pointment with  magnanimity.  A|^  Amiens  we  gave  ^24  sous  to  the 
maid  after  breakfast.  She  wanted  an  additional  she  said,  for  a 
fellow  servant,  who  had  not  honored  us  with  her  presence. 

Between  Escouen  and  St.  Denis  we  observed  some  vineyards, 
that  produce  a  small  wine  of  an  inferior  value  and  fiavor.  St.  Denis 
is  the  burying  place  of  the  kings  of  France*  Louis  XIV.  who  is 
described  as  a  man  of  unshaken  resolution,  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  St.  Denis.  When  he  had  come  to  a  determination  to  build  z 
palace  for  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  France,  he  fixed  on  St 
Germain^n^Laye,  as  the  most  convenient  and  beautiful  situatioR. 
But,  on  a  particular  examination,  he  discovered  from  that  place  the 
steeple  of  St.  Denis*  Louis  had  not  the  fortitude  of  Philip  ef 
Macedon:  the  plan  was  immediately  changed,  and  the  palace  wa^ 
built  at  Versailles. 

From  St.  Denis,  for  three  mile*,  a  double  row  of  tall  majestic 
eUns  graces  each  side  of  the  road,  a^ad  gives  it  some  resemblance  fo 
St.  James's  Park.  The  post  to  Paris  is  paid  double.  It  is  called 
a  royal  post,  because  the  king  is  always  supposed  to  reside  in  Paris. 
To  Versailles,  Compiegne,  and  Fontainebleau,  whenever  those 
places  are  honored  with  the  royal  residence,  the  post  is  also  douW^^t 
Part  /of  this  surplus  is  appropriated  to  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  oW 
and  decayed  postillions,  many  of  whom  reckon  that  employment 
among  the  blessings  of  their  existence  from  16  to  60. 

The  Banlieue  of  Paris  gives  no  great  idea  of  the  splendor  of 
that  great  metropolis  j  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  public  buildings 
open  to  the  view,  and  display  unusual  magnificence. 

We  at  length  alighted  at  the  Hotel  de  Lancastre  in  the  JZm^  dfi 
Hichelieu.  A  set  of  rooms  on  the  first  story  was  just  vacant. 
These  were  hired  at  the  very  moderate  rate  of  12  livres  a  day. 
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They  consisted  of  an  anti^chamber,  or  dining-room,  24  feet  square, 
fitted  up  with  buffets  and  a  side-board  of  marble,  decorated  with 
an  elegant  pillar  supporting  an  urn.  The  drawing-room,  which 
we  chiefly  inhabited,  is  a  magnificent  apartment,  26  feet  by  24, 
and  15  high.  The  floor  jAparquete,  i.  e.  divided  into  large  squares, 
comprehending  small  triangles,  squares,  and  parallelograms,  of 
smooth  waxed  oak,  laid  out  in  regular  compartments.  A  superb 
large  chandelier  of  cut  glass  hangs  in  the  middle.  Four  looking 
glasses  reflect  the  objects  in  the  room.  Of  these,  that  over  the 
chimney  has  a  plate  5  feet  by  4.  Gilt  girandoles  decorate  their 
sides.  Three  large  windows  have  panes  two'' feet  square.  An 
elegant  sofa  and  12  conamode  chairs  match  with  the  curtains  that 
are  made  of  crimson  damask.  A  beautiful  commode  table  fronts  a 
handsome  marble  chimney.  The  sides  of  the  room  are  varnished 
vrainscot,  in  each  compartment  of  which  are  fancy  paintings  on  the 
wood.  A  time  piece,  the  stands  of  the  slabs  between  the  windows^ 
and  even  the  front  of  the  chenetSy  or  dogs,  are  gilt.  The  bed-rooms 
are  lofty  and  convenient,  hung  with  French  and  English  prints. 
All  the  rooms  are  furnished  with  mahogany  dining,  dressing,  and 
card  tables,  wardrobes,  &c.  Such  is  the  fair  appearance  of  the 
lodgings :  but  in  common  conveniences  they  are  miserably  defective* 
No  carpets  of  any  kind,  not  even  at  the  bed-side.  A  boot-jack  is 
a  luxury  unknown  in  the  house.  The  invention,  however,  of  Mr. 
A.  abundantly  supplied  that  defect.  He  found  a  very  convenient 
substitute  in  the  bars  of  the  balustrades,  on  xhf  outside  of  the  win^ 
dows.  No  fire  screens,  which  we  often  wanted,  as  we  bought 
onr  own  wood.  No  extinguishers.  Every  individual  article  was 
sent  for  separately  from  the  neighbourhood,  except  wine,  which 
was  sold  by  the  master  of  the  house. 

As  no  waiters  are  kept  in  the  hotel,  we  were  obliged  to  hire  a 
servant.  This  race  of  men  may  be  truly  said  to  live  in  clover^ 
They  are  hired  for  40  sous  a  day  ;  and  whatever  is  removed  from 
the  table  is  their  property.  The  timteyr^  the  shop-keeper,  and 
.«ven  the  coach-master,  are  obliged  to  fee  them  regularly.  It  is  easily 
conceived  that  the  stranger  ultimately  pays  all  these  contributions ; 
tut  it  is  politic  fpr  him  to  submit  without  enquiry  to  this  customary 
imposition  ;  for,  by  that  means,  he  will  be  preserved  from  greater 
looses  and  inconveniences.     Sometimes  these  men  are  alsopaud  by 
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the  agents  of  police,  to  act  as  spies  on  their  employers.  Thus 
every  thing  turns  to  their  advantage.  We  had  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  our  domeUique^  and  we  gave  him  three  livres  a- 
day. 

As  soon  as  we  had  settled  these  preliminaries,  we  took  a  Jftwre, 
and  went  to  the  Comedie  Frangaise.  This  building,  remarkable 
for  its  splendor  and  convenience,  is  insulated  on  all  sides.  It  is 
surrounded  with  porticos,  which,  by  means  of  galleries,  facilitate 
the  entrance,  and  afford  a  shelter  from  the  weather.  Eight  done 
pillars  highly  finished,  in  the  front,  give  it  that  air  of  grandeur  and 
majesty,  which  the  productions  of  a  Corneiile,  a  Racine,  and  a 
Voltaire,  seem  to  demand.  A  spacious  and  lofty  vestibule,  deco- 
rated with  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order,  accommodate  those,  who 
come  early  to  secure  good  places,  or  who  are  waiting  for  carriages. 
It  is  adorned  by  a  marble  statue  of  Voltaire,  excellently  ^nished  by 
Houdon. 

If  the  spectator  wishes  to  retire  occasionally  from  his  box,  the 
saloon  offers  him  an  elegant^  and  in  winter  a  warm  retreat.  The 
lower  part  of  this  room  is  square ;  the  first  entablement  is  an  octa- 
gon, and  the  top  that  sustains  the  cupola,  circular.  The  statue  of 
Moliere  is  over  the  ^re-place.  The  other  dramatic  authorsoccupy  the 
sides ;  and  over  the  doors  are  placed  medallions  of  Sophocles  and/ 
Euripides,  of  Flautus  and  Terence.  Six  lustres  iUuminate  the  room, 
and  on  every  side  mirrors  reflect  the  light,  and  give  an  idea  of 
greater  extent.  The  inside  of  the  house  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  of 
magnificence,  of  which  those,  who  have  seen  only  the  London 
tlieatres,  can  form  no  conception/  It  forms  a  perfect  circle, 
divided  intotwelve  parts,  three  of  which  form  the  proscenitmy  and 
the  rest  the  boxes,  of  which  there  are  five  rows  over  one  another. 
From  the  centre  of  the  cieling  hangs  the  lustre  that  gives  light  to 
the  theatre.  The  ground  color  is  light  blue,  and  the  ornaments  are 
in  white,  without  any  gilding. 

What  we  call  galleries,  is  unknown  in  this  theatre.  Hence 
boxes  occupy  three  fourths  of  the  whole  circle.  Behind  the  music, 

'  [The  modern  traveller  will  now  have  other  data  for  a  comparison^ of  the 
Paris  and  London  theatres.  Since  this  sketch  was  written,  they  all  have 
been  devoured  by  the  flames,  and  rebuilt  in  a  style  of  superior  accommodv 
dation  and  magnificence.]  ^ 
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three  rows,  equal  in  price  to  the  boxes,  are  separate  from  the  pit. 
The  segment  front  the  pit  to  the  bbxes  behind  forms  the  amphi- 
theatre, called  In  this  house  the  gallery,  elevated  above  the  pit. 
Six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  spectators  in  the  pit  were  obliged  to 
stand,  the  price  was  then  20  sous.  Now  they  are  accommodated 
with  seats,  stuffed  and  covered  with  blue  moreen,  at  a  wide  distance 
from  each  other ;  and  the  price  is  consequently  increased  to  48 
^ous.  The  boxes  are  six  livres,  and  the  amphitheatre  four.  Each 
end  of  the  amphitheatre  has  a  few  seats  separated  from  the  rest, 
jcalled  balconies,  at  the  price  of  the  boxes. 

Although  the  house  appears  so  large,  yet  from  the  figure  of  it, 
it  does  not  contain  more  spectators  than  Covent  Garden  Theatrei 
where  the  depth  of  the  galleries  is  calculated  for  numbers.  The  Co- 
'medie  Frangaise  offers  no  accommodation  for  the  lower  ranks  of 
people  \  a  distinction  which  would  be  highly  impolitic  in  a  govern* 
uient  where  they  claim  a  particular  attention.  Here  the  pit  is  th« 
cheapest  place,. and  we  saw  none  but  well  dressed  persons  in  it. 
No  women  enter  it.  Perhaps  that  circumstance  may  arise  from  the 
former  want  of  seats,  as  they  could  not  have  remained  standing 
during  a  whole  representation ;  and  a  custom  is  often  preserved  even 
when  the  causes  which  produced  it  have  ceased  to  operate. 

From  the  disposition  of  the  seats,  a  delightful  effect  is  produced  \ 
for,  as  the  boxes  are  not  deep,  there  are  few  situations  in  the  house, 
from  which  the  spectator  has  not  a  distinct  view  of  the  whole  com- 
pany. ' 

Great  decorum  is  observed.  None  of  those  riots  take  place  which 
disgrace  our  theatres,  but  which  in  England  it  would  be  dangerous, 
and  perhaps  impolitic,  to  prevent.  But  there,  if  a  person  coughs, 
or  makes  the  least  noise,  however  necessarily  excited  by  the  repre- 
sentation,'an  universal  sKt  fills  the  house,  disconcerts  the  actors, 
and  destroys  the  effect  of  many  a  critical  scene  when  the  noise  is 
most  usually  heard...  Thirty  soldiers  are  placed  in  different  parts 
of  the  house,  to  enforce  the  laws  of  decorum ;  a  regulation  very 
necessary,  where  every  spectator  does  not,  as  in  England,  consider 

> 

"  It  was  not  without  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  that  Sterne  made 
the  good  old  Toby  blow  his  nose  so  frequently  during  theCorporars  account 
of  LeFevre*s  melancholy  situation. 
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himself  as  bound  by  the  general  interest  of  society  to  procure  to 
others^  as  >Vell  as  to  himself^  the  comforts  of  mutual  convenience. 

That  spirit,  however,  which  has  lately  pervaded  the  kingdom,  has 
reached  the  theatre,  and  proved  how  rash  and  inconsiderate  will  be 
the  proceedings  of  a  mob  in  an  arbitrary  government.  One  of  the 
actors  of  the  Italian  theatre  had  offended  the  public.  Satisfaction  was 
demanded,  and  refused.  The  house  was  in  an  uproar ;  the  pit  was 
clanlorous,  and  would  not  suffer  the  play  to  begin.  The  military 
entered  the  pit,  and  drove  thence  the  enraged  multitude,  who  forced 
their  way  into  the  boxes,  where  they  barricaded  themselves  against 
the  soldiery,  and  carried  their  point.  Instead  of  a  quarter  before 
aix>  the  play  did  not  begin  before  ten. 

The  play  of  this  evening  was  Gabrielle  de  Vergy^  a  tragedy, 
which  proves  tliat  scenes  of  horror  are  not,  as  French  critics  affirm, 
peculiar  to  the  English  stage.     Madame  Vestris,  the  heroine  of  the 
French  theatre,  played  Gabrielle  with  such  powers  and  effect,  that 
many  ladies  were  thrown  into  hysterics.  To  us,  who  are  accustom- 
ed to  the  manner  of  a  Crawford  or  a  Siddons,  she  appeared  all  art 
and^rant,althoughshe  seemed  capableof  reaching  a  very  high  degree 
in  the  scale  of  perfection^  had  she  had  a  Garrick  or  a  Henderson  for 
her  instructor.    At  the  passage,  in  which  she  gives  her  lover's  letter 
to  her  husband)  and  says,  Prenez  et  rougissez,  the  whole  house  was 
shaken  for  some  time  by  a  thunder  of  applause,  although  we  could 
perceive  no  remarkable  expression  in  her  voice  or  attitude.      Raoul 
and  the  husband  were  played  witli  great  spirit  \  but,  to  an  English 
spectator,  the  actors  appear  greatly  to  <•  overstep  the  modesty  of  na- 
ture" in  their  action.  Perhaps,  the  genius  of  the  French  nation  may 
afford  a  reason  for  this  drcumstance.    Perhaps,  as  the  French  use 
more  action  than  we  do  in  their  common  discourse,  the  practice  of 
the  stage  requires  more  animadon  than  ours,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  same  proportion  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  conversation.    Certain 
it  iss  that  in  several  passages  they  all  appear  to  border  on  the  bur- 
lesque,  except  a  new  actress  of  the  age  of  16,  Mile.  Lange,  who 
acted  the  young  ward  in  Moliere's  Ecole  des  Maris^  whidi  was 
given  as  an  entertainment.    The  diffidence  natural  to  youth  had  not 
yet  permitted  her  to  indulge  those  extravagances  of  action  and  ut- 
terance, which  disgusted  us  in  many  of  the  rest.     At  the  close  of 
the  first  line  of  a  couplet,  and  even  of  the  Cxsura  in  the  decond 
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Tersc>  tfaey  frequently  u&e  a  certain  jerk  in  their  voice  and  action, 
ivhich  doubtless  pleases  a  French  audience>  but  to  a  foreigner  ap- 
pears ungraceful  and  unnatural.  The  contrast  is  the  more  sensibly 
felt,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  pronounce  the  rest  of  the 
couplet,  and  which  often  renders  the  passage  unintelligible.  Per^ 
haps  the  nature  of  the  French  versification,  and  of  the  rhyme» 
vrhich  is  its  first  requisite,  may  have  occasioned  this  singularity, 
iirhich  is  also  observed  in  tlieir  comedies  in  rhyme.  What  seems 
to  give  probability  to  this  conjecture  is,  that  in  their  dramesy  and  in 
their  comedies  in  pf  ose,  a  more  simple  and  natural  manner  of  pro- 
nunciation takes  place. 

The  trap-^oor  on  the  front  of  the  stage,  through  which  the 
Prompter  exhibits  his  head,  his  shoulders,  and  his  book,  is  an  object 
that  tends  to  destroy  the  probability  of  the  scene»  though  the  voice 
Is  less  heard  by  the  audience.  An  Englishman  feels  a  great  inconr 
venience  in  the  want  of  play-bills,  which  are  so  courteously  offered 
by  the  Pomonas  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden.  Even  in\  the 
advertisements  in  the  papers,  no  performer's  name  is  given,  except 
when  a  capital  actor  thinks  proper  to  favor  the  public.  For  all 
players  of  this  description  have  a  double y  or  inferior  performer,  who. 
is  engaged,  and  calculated  to  act  their  parts  when  they  are  not  dis- 
posed to  tread  the  boards  themselves.  Thus  they  do  not  chuse  iu> 
be  seen 

"  With  such  eyes, 

As  sick,  and  blunted  with  community. 

Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze/' 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  French  are  far  beyoad  us  in  the  ob$e]> 
vance  of  the  costume,  and  in  the  art  of  grouping  their  characters  on 
the  stage.'  In  their  processions,  in  their  position  even  in  a  dialogue, 
a  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  that  particular,  and  with  great 
efiect.  As  the  curtain  is  slowly  falling,  the  attitude  of  the  perfor- 
mers, then  always  numerous  on  the  stage  in  a  dance,  an  opera,  and 
even  in  a  tragedy,  deserves  particular  notice. 

The  Comidie  Frangdise  is  strangely  deserted  at  this  time*  The 
other  spectacles  are  generally  crowded  :  this  is  seldom  full.    The 

'  [In  this  respect,  Mr.  Kemblc^bas  introduced  an  important  reform  on  the 
English  stage  J 
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want  of  very  capital  actors,  since  La  Rive,  Preville,  Brizard,  and 
other  excellent  performers,  have  left  the  stage,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  causes  of  this  defection.  The  distance  too  of  this  the- 
atre from  the  general  places  of  fashionable  resort  may  not  be 
without  some  operation.  But  the  want  of  a  rival  theatre,  to  call 
forth  the  exertion  of  the  managers  in  the  invention  of  new  sources 
of  entertainment,  and  the  industry  of  the  players  in  fixing  the 
public  admiration,  is,  perhaps,  the  first  cause  of  this  stagnation. 
The  Italian  theatre  has  many  rivals,  and  is  obliged  to  exert  the 
utmost  diligence  in  order  to  maintain  the  superiority 'over  them. 
The  want  of  a  daily  critique,  similar  to  that  which  our  players 
experience,  renders  those  of  Paris  careless  and  indolent.  In  this 
disposition  they  are  confirmed  by  the  nature  of  the  petites  logeSf 
or  boxes  hired  by  the  year.  By  this  establishment,  both  the 
managers  and  actors  are  sure  of  their  profit  from  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  that  is,  of  the  year ;  and  sink  into  a  fastidious  negli- 
gence, which,  as  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  never  stationary, 
soon  renders  them  unfit  for  great  exertions.  A  capital  performer 
disdains  to  pass  more  than  half  the  year  in  the  metropolis  5  and 
peiiiaps,  while  he  receives  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  livres  to 
play  there  the  whole  year,  he  is  enjoying  a  rural  retirement,  tra- 
velling in  a  foreign  country,  or  increasing  his  revenue  by  perform- 
ing at  Bordeaux,  Lisle,  or  Bruxelles.  A  still  more  detrimental 
consequence  foljows  from  the  independence  of  the  stage.  Au- 
thors receive  so  little  encouragement,  that  few  good  new  pieces 
are  presented  to  the  Uieatre  Fraitfais.  Hence  a  writer  debases 
his  "genius  to  farces  and  comic  operas,  which  are  gladly  received 
at  the  inferior,  if  not  at  the  Italian,  spectacles.  About  the  year 
1780,  a  combination  of  dramatic  authors  was  formed,  and  headed 
by  Beaumarchais.  They  were  dijtermined  to  free  themselves  from 
a  disgraceful  subordination  to  avarice  and  caprice,  and  to  humble 
the  buskined  dictators  of  the  drama.  They  were  sootlied  with 
fair  words  and  promises,  until  their  spirit  evaporated,  and  separate 
interests  broke  the  dramatic  league.    Unless  another  theatre*  calls 


«  Since  the  Revolution,  new  theatres  have  risen  so  rapidly  as  to  produce 
opposite  eiTects.    During  the  effervescence  of  the^  public  mind,  new  play* 
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forth  emulation,  the  public  will  lament  the  scarcity  of  new  pro- 
ductions of  wit  and  genius ;  and  the  dramatic  writer,  instead  of 
finding  a  ready  admittance  into  the  elysium  of  fame  and  honora- 
ble rewards,  is  stopped  in  the  dark  caves  of  intrigue  and  opposi- 
tion, where  he  finds  many  a  Cerberus,  whom  he  wants  the  power 
of  soothing  into  sleep,  and  many  a  Charon,  who  refuses  a  pas- 
sage to  the  shores  of  glory  to  all  but  the  shades  of  departed 
authors. 

In  Paris,  tlie  plays  .  and  other  public  amusements  are  over  at 
nine  o'clock.  At  that  time  the  Palais  Royal  becomes  the  uni- 
versal rendezvous.  This  building,  which  affords  an  equal  grati- 
fication to  the  merchant,  the  virtuoso,  the  man  of  letters,  the 
politician,  the  epicure,  the  philosopher,  and  the  man  of  pleasure, 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  the 
.original  proprietor  of  it,  bequeathed  it  to  the  crown.  It  was 
the  residence  of  Louis  XIV.  during  his  minority,  and  from  this 
circumstance  it  acquired  its  present  name.  This  palace,  con- 
sisting of  two  sets  of  buildings,  one  within  the  other,  in  a  rec- 
tangular figure  surrounding  the  celebrated  garden,  is  adorned^ 
on  the  inner  front,  with  pilasters  of  the  composite  order,  above 
forty  feet  in  height.  On  the  top  is  a  balustrade,  covered  with 
vases  at  proper  intervals.  In  the  middle  .  of  the  balustrades  a 
cannon  is  horizontally  fixed,  over  which  a  burning-glass  is  placed 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  converge  the  rays  of  the  sun  at  noon 
into  the  touch-hole,  and  inform  the  neighbourhood,  by  a  loud 
explosion,  of  the  time  of  day. 

Of  this  palace,  ten  apartments  contain  the  collection  of  paintings, 
begun  by  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  Regent,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  best  private  collection  in  Europe.  The  cabinets  of  medals 
and  of  natural  history,  and  a  well-selected  library,  occupy  another 
part  of  the  building.  The  theatres  of  the  Varietis  amusantes^ 
and  of  the  Comediens  de  Beauplois^  several  curious  repositories 
of  objects  of  taste,  societies  of  different  kindis  under  the  English 
title  of  clubs,  baths,  and  magazines  of  various  denominations, 

full  of  political  allusions  have  been  enthusiastically  revived.    But  after  the 
secession  of  the  Aristocracy,  the  performers  were  iudifTerenily  rewarded. 
[There  are  now  only  eight  theatres  in  Paris.] 
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form,  in  other  pans,  a  fund  of  perpetual  amasemenr  and  occttp^-* 
tion*  Along  the  sides  adjoining  to  the  garden  is  an  elegant 
piazza,  which  in  the  erening,  and  in  bad  weather,  conducts  the 
company  around  the  building.  The  piazza  on  one  ude  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  garden,  and  on  the  other  of  the  most  elegant  shops  in 
Paris. 

The  garden  is  117  toises  in  length  and  50  in  breadth.  It  i« 
planted,  next  to  the  piazzas,  with  two  chesnut-tree  walks,  each 
tlurtj  feet  wide.  The  Caffe  de  Foiy  and  a  few  other  elegant 
fooms,  occupy  the  top.  The  bottom,  towards  the  grand  coutt^ 
is  adorned  with  a  splendid  building  just  finished,  containing 
beautiful  apartments  for  eating,  dancing,  music,  and  play.  To 
presenre  a  perfect  view  of  the  sides  of  the  palace,  these  buildings 
in  the  garden  do  not  rise  to  the  height  of  more  than  ten  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  groundi  a  space  which  contains  the  windows 
only,  as  the  rooms  are  sunk  to  a  proper  depth. 

Haring  walked  in  the  gardens  and  under  the  piazzas  till  ten 
o'clock,  we  went  home  to  supper.  The  supper  was  ordered  at 
three  lines  each>  exclusive  of  bread,  cheese,  and  liquors^  At  this 
price,  we  had  seven  or  eight  dishes.  Of  none  of  these  Mr.  A« 
could  guess  the  compositi<Hi,  excepting  a  dish  of  salsifyy^^which 
he  took  for  fried  perch.  And  no  wonder*  *  A  French  cook  can 
disguise  his  manufacture  so  artfully,  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
to  conjecture  what  the  raw  material  could  be.  Vegetables  are 
sometimes  dressed  in  so  curious  a  form  and  eolor^  and  with  so 
nice  a  distinction  of  seasoning,  that  they  perfectly  imitate  tti 
appearance  and  in  taste,  every  fish  that  the  sea  can  produce.  It 
is  now  usual  to  spare  the  trouble  of  mastication,  and  to  boil  ot 
stew  into  a  jelly  what  comes  upon  our  tables  under  the  denomina-* 
tion  of  joints  of  meat.  The  eye  must  be  deceived,  before  the 
appetite  can  be  excited.  Their  sauces  are,  in  general,  exquisitely 
palatable,  nor  are  they  by  any  means  so  high  as  ours.  They  are 
calculated  to  give  a  keener  edge  to  the  palled  appetite  \  not  Eke 
those  which  in  England  we  call  Firench,  to  cloy  the  stomadi,  wA 
stupify  the  senses.  A  Frenchman  eats  his  dessert  through 
pleasure ;  an  Englishman  through  necessity^ 

Our  breakfast  consisted  of  ct0  au  laiu  mUk-coffee.  It  is  the 
common  breakfast  of  the  Parisians :  even  the  labourer  makes  \%^ 
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his  morning  meal.  Women  carry  it  in  the  streets  in  large  tin 
vessels,  and  sell  it  two  sous  a  dish  or  bason. 

AJFter  breakfast  we  sallied  forth  to  see  the  town.  Including  the 
suburbs,  Paris  appears  to  stand  on  as  much  ground  as  London. 
Its  diameter  is  computed  at  6  miles  5  and,  as  it  is  of  a  circular 
form,  the  circumference  may  be  called  18.  It  is  difficult  to  as^ 
certain  its  comparative  population.  In  this  estimation  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  gardens  and  courts  belonging  to  the  palaces^ 
public  buildings,  noblemen's  hotels,  and  religious  houses,  occupy 
a  great  deal  of  room.  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets,  and  the  height  of  the  houses,  more  than  counterbalance 
those  vacuities.  Houses  of  six,  seven,  and  even  eight  s^tories^ 
every  room  of  which  is  inhabited,  streets  crowded  with  coaches^ 
and  people  on  foot,  walks  swarming  with  multitudes)  denote  a 
prodigious  population.  Nor  are  these  circumstances  confined^ 
as  in  London,  ro  one  part  of  the  year.  To  this  it  must  be  added 
that  those  strangers  only,  who  cross  the  sea  to  visit  England,  are 
seen  in  London.  But  Paris  is  the  centre  <rf  Europe ;  and  no 
continental  traveller,  to  say  nothing  of  our  countrymen^ 
leaves  his  country  without  visiting  Paris.'  A  stranger's  curiority 
is  soon  satiated  in  London.  In  P^is,  new  objects  daily  court  die 
admiration  of  the  curious,  and  a  far  greater  number  of  places  of 
public  diversion  attract  the  man  of  pleasure.  From  these  C0a* 
siderations,  we  may  adopt  the  calculation  of  the  author  of  til* 
Tableau  de  Parisj  and  state  the  population  of  Paris  at  dWfiQO 
souls,  and  of  the  Banlieue  at  200,000.* 

A  view  of  the  town  from  a  neighbouring  mountains  presents 
numberless  groves,  ri»ng  among  public  buildings^  palaces,  d0me$f 


*  The  collection  of  pictures,  statues,  and  other  monuinents  of  the  arts, 
taken  by  the  conquerors  of  Italy,  will  render  Paris  more  than  ever  an  object 
of  public  curiosity.  The  French  government  would  not  have  suff<fired  tht 
Houghton  collection  to  be  sold  to  RussTa. 

[Should  France  by  the  treaty  of  peace  be  strictly  reduced  to  her  90S9C»- 
sions  in  1791,  she  will  have  a  constant  accession  of  incalculable  wealth 
in  being  permitted  by  the  allies  to  remain  the  great  Repository  of  the 
Arts.] 

^  [In  1813,  the  population  of  Paris  was  647, 75^.} 
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and  towers.  The  parts  which  have  been  lately  built  display  3 
grandeur  and  elegance  unknown  in  the  city.  Public  buildings, 
which  in  London  are  the  effect  of  private  exertions,  bear  iii  Paris 
the  stamp  of  royal  magnificence.  Nor  is  the  scale  on  which  they 
are  built  inferior  to  their  beauty.  The  architects  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  seem  to  have  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to 
make  public  edifices  emblematic  of  the  political  views  of  that 
aspiring  monarch,  whose  vast  ambition  grasped  in  idea  the  seep* 
tre  of  all  Europe.'  Even  private  houses,  which  are  hi  general 
made  of  freestone,  have  a  grand  appearance ;  those  which  are 
not,  are  cased  with  plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  susceptible  of  all 
the  ornaments  of  architecture,  soon  hardens  into  stone,  and  be-> 
comes  capable  of  great  duration.  Its  original  state,  when  drawn 
from  the  quarry,  is  a  soft  stone,  which,  burnt  into  a  liine,  forms 
the  plaster. 

.  Of  the  streets  the  first  that  attracts  the  stranger^s  notice  is  the 
Boulevard.  It  is  a  terrace  round  the  Northern,  and  lately  con- 
tinued to  the  Southern,  part  of  the  town,  with  double  rows  of 
stately  trees  on  each  side  of  the, spacious  road ;  the  trees  arching 
over  walks  covered  with  crowds  of  people,  while  two  or  three 
rows  of  carriages  fill  the  middle  road.  On  both  sides  of  the 
walk  are  frequent  stands  and  shops  of  various  objects  of  mer- 
chandise.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  pleasing  scenes,  in  the 
Northern  part,  which  is  most  frequented,  the  pStssenger  is  often 
shocked  with  sights  that  disgust  more  than  one  of  his  senses. 
Except  in  the  new  buildings,  which  increase  every  day  as  it  were  by 
magic,  and  which  extend  the  capital  to  Passy  and  Anteuil,  the 
streets  are  in  general  narrow  and  gloomy.  From  that  circum- 
stance and  the  height  of  the  houses,  although  there  had  been  a 
long  succession  of  fair  sunny  days,  we  found  them  astonishingly 
dirty.  Were  they  not  swept  every  day  by  a  strict  and  regular 
police,  they  would  be  absolutely  impassable.    • 

The  free  circulation  of  air  is  interrupted  by  the  houses,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  necessarily  corrupted  by  the  noxious  particles. 

'  [The  magnificence  of  Buonaparte,  in  improving  and  adorning  Pari?,  has 
exceeded  that  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  same  proportion  as  bis  ambition  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  King.] 
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whict  ai**  exhaled  from  the  dirt,  the  sewers,  and  the  various 
masses  of  putrefaction  that  abound  in  every  quarter.  This  foetid 
exhalation  is  particularly  offensive  to  those  \^ho  enjoy  far  from 
the  metropolis  the  advantage  of  a  purer  air. 

In  the  squares,  and  in  some  new  streets,  such  as  la  Rue  jRoyale^ 
thelK)Uses  are  uniformly  handsome.  But  in  the  rest  of  the  town 
a  strange  inequality  strikes  the  observer.  Near  the  hotel  of  a  no- 
bleman the  cobler  holds  a  wretched  stall ;  and  the  dirty  shop  of 
a  tallow  chandler,  a  dyer,  or  a  butcher,  is  adjacent  to  a  prince'3 
residence.  But  the  street  is  not  often  graced  with  the  front  of  the 
hotel  of  a  person  of  rank.  A  clumsy  coachway,  under  which  the 
Swiss  in  his  gaudy  sash  stands  to  deny  admittance  or  receive 
Ceremonious  messages,  leads  to  a  gloomy  court,  surrounded  by  a 
mansion  three  stories  high.  Of  these  buildings  the  windows  are 
out  of  proportion,  with  the  same  imperfections  as  we  observed  at 
Chantilly,  and  the  frames  do  not  appear  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  painter'g.brush  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  century. 

To  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  must  be  attributed  the  want 
of  a  convenience  that  renders  those  of  London  so  delightful  to 
a  foreigner.  The  want  of  foot-paths  subjects  the  walker  to  the 
constant  danger  of  being  run  over  by  the  carriages  that  often  drive 
close  to  the  houses.'  As*  the  gutters  are  in  the  middle,  the  bias 
of  every  foot  and  of  every  wheel  naturally  tends  to  thel.same 
point ;  and,  in  frosty  weather  dreadful  and  numerous  are  tlie 
accidents  which  result  from  the  nature  of  that  declivity.  In  the 
Rue  de  la  Comedie  Frangaise  foot-paths  have  been  made ;  but  the 
stones  are  small  and  rough.  They  are  raised  too  high  above  the 
middle  of  the  street,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  thick  stone 
post^.  These  prevent  the  facility  of  stepping  into  a  carriage,  and 
unaccountably  diminish  the  breadth  of  the  road. 

The  nature  of  the  carriages,  and  the  manner  of  driving  render 
the  situation  of  the  foot  passenger  often  distressing.  Even  from 
the  carts,  which,  though  narrow,   are  considerably  longer  than 

»  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  the  reverse  took  plac^:  the  people 
on  foot  would  scarcely  leave  room  for  a  carriage  to  pass  ;  they  would  not 
stir  out  of  the  way  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Je  $uis  Hbre,  was  the  con- 
stant reply  to  a  gentleman  who  requested  room  for  his  carriage  to  pass.  It 
was  in  vain  that  lie  replied  :  Eh  mats  /  je  he  le  suis  done  pas^  moi  f 

VpL.m,  Pa?n.  No.  VI.  ^L 
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ours^  many  inoonveniencea  are  experienced  in  die  (||tns  and 
windings.  The  number  of  one-horse-chaises  is  almost  incredible. 
They  are  made  so  strong  and  heavy  that  the  shafts  are  frequently 
put  into  a  fore  carriage  with  a  coach  horse,  and  form  a  chariot. 
They  are  fit  only  to  be  used  in  Paris,  as  they  are  too  heavy  for 
journeys.  The  owners  drive  themselves  full-dressed  about  the 
town  in  the  morning,  and  to  public  places  in  the  evening.  A, 
servant  generally  attends  behirid,  standing  on  a  foot-board  covered: 
with  a  leather  cushion.  As  the  master  rides  with  great  velocity, 
the  man  is  so  disagreeably  jolted,  that  he  seems  every  moment  ia. 
danger  of  being  laid  on  the  pavement.  The  horses  are  in  general 
strong  and  active.  The  best  of  them  are  English,  but  they  look 
rough  and  ill-fed,  for  the  hay  which  they  eat  is  inferior  to  ours 
in  quality.  They  are  decorated  with  gaudy  embroidered  cloths. 
As  they  are  bkted,  they  are  pleasant  and  safe  to  drive.  The  few 
light  and  elegant  coaches  and  chariots  we  saw  were  made  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  of  these  the  number  iell  short  of  our  expectations  ;  the 
rest  are  pompous  and  heavy.  The  very  handles  of  the  door^  were 
sufficient  to  discover  the  place  of  their  manufacture,  ffx  a  han-* 
die  or  a  latch  was  scarcely  ever  well  made  in  France.  The 
attitude  of  the  coachman,  with  his  legs  extended  without  a  possi** 
bility  of  reaching  the  foot-board  to  relieve  his  weariness,  is  both 
ridiculous  and  painful :  his  queue,  or,  when  he  is  dressed,  bi&bag, 
would  induce  an  Englishman  to  think  that  every  man  was  his  own 
coachman,  or  that  a  I^ade  or  a  Molesworth  was  a  common  charac* 
ter  in  Paris. 

The^cres  (hackney  coaches)  are  much  worse  than  the  worst 
In  London.  Nothing  but  the  danger 'and  inconvenience  of  the 
dirty  streets  could  induce  a  man  to  trust  himself  in  them.  Tho 
coachman  stands  upon  a  board  placed  behind  the  box.  This  he 
generally  prefers,  as  the  easiest  and  safest  situation.  The  price 
of  a  common  fiacre  is  24*  sous  for  an  hour.  All  are  built  with 
crane  necks,  and,  by  the  dexterity  of  the  coachman,  are  rendered 
expeditious-  Their  horses  are  not  much  larger  than  those  we 
foi^nd  on  the  road.  At  Ifille,  where  we  observed  the  neatest 
fiacres,  the  original  price  of  a  horse,  that  had  been  hacked  ten 
years  with  credit  to  himself  and  profit  to  his  master,  was  nine 
iivres.    The  number  of  publi?  vehicles  of  Pj^ris,  we  were  informed| 
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a^iounts  to  6000.  There  is  a  siibstitute  to  a  sedan  chalr^  which 
is  not  unlike  the  close  chairs  used  by  hospital  invalids  at  Bath. 
It  is  placed  on  two  wheels  drawn  by  one  man  by  nieans  of  two 
rough  poles.  These  are  denominated  brouettes,  which  being  inter** 
pretedc  signifies  ^mheeUharrotms. — A  passenger,  who  has  been 
wounded  by  the  wheels  of  a  carriage,  has  no  redress  if  the  large 
wheel  has  done  the  mischief.  The  coachman  is  answerable  only 
for  the  small  wheels. 

Of  the  persons  of  the  Parisians  little  can  be  said  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  English:  in  general  they  are  not  so.  corpulent: 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  thinness  of  their  diet,  compared  tp 
the  substanqe  of  our  beef  and  strong  beer.  The  men  are  well 
Umbed,  tall,  and  move  with  mor^  ease  than  the  English :  they 
dress  more  than  in  England;  but  the  custom  of  going  abroad 
bare  headed  all  the  day  is  unpleasant  to  a  foreigner,  who  only 
submits  to  it  when. he  walks  out  with  the  ladies.  The  bourgeois^ 
or  tradesmen,^  are  good  looking  people,  very  decently  dressed^ 
and  wear  becoming  wigs.^  The  various  dresses  of  the  regulair 
^nd  secular  clergy,  some  of  which  appear  strangely  grotesque;, 
throw  a  curious  diversity  in  the  view  of  a  crowd  of  people.  4^ 
badSne^  or  switch,  dangles  in  the  hand  of  the  beau,  whose  bare 
head  is  dressed  with  enormous  curls,  and  a  fore  tpp.'  The 
women,  in  gei^eral,  are  below  the  middle  size  of  ours  ;  they  dress 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  th^  English.^  The  similarity 
appears  more  complete  since  they  have  adopted  the  English  hat : 
this,  however,  diey  sometimes  wear  extremely  short  in  the  brim  ; 
and  a  bupch  of  high  feathers  on  the  top  increases  the  dispropor- 
tion. The  common  people  are  all  in  short  sacques,  withput  stay^ 
and  without  hats.     The  ladies,  from  the  Queen  robed  in  hef 


■  The  revolutionary  dress,  H  la  JocobinCy  is  nearly  in  the  style  of  that  de* 
scribed  by  Mercier  in  his  L'An  2440.  At  present  a  more  detent  dress  is 
adppted. 

*  Since  the  Reyoliition,  the  Parisian  women  have  adopted  the  nakedness 
of  the  Grecian  arms  and  neck,  but  they  have  forgotten  the  flowing  and  en- 
veloping folds  of  drapery »  which  gave  an  air  of  modesty  to  the  rest  of 
the  Grefian  dress.  The  French  fashion,  it  is  to  be  hope^,  will  be  confiacd 
t»  tjie  8|age  in  this  country. 
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stately  apparel  to  the  nocturnal  charmer  in  the  Palais  Royd,  have 
their  faces  painted,  or  rather  plastered,  with  colors  so  different 
from  the  glow  which  nature  giv^s,  that  they  seem  desirous  of 
making  that  decoration  appear  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  dress. 
The  roses  and  lilies  of  the  village  fair,  which  assume  a  paler  or 
deeper  hue  as  the  soft  impression  is  made  on  the  heart,  would 
soon  fade  and  wither  on  those  cheeks,  from  which  a  long  inter-^ 
course  with  the  world  has  banished  the  sweetest  flower  of  nature 
— the  blush  of  modesty. 

We  first  visited  the  celebrated  Garden  des  TuiUeries,  the  fa- 
vorite public  walk.  The  front  terrace  is  adjoining  to  the  Palace, 
which  on  that  side  extends  ifeo  toises  in  length,  and  is  adorned 
with  colunAis  of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders. 
The  terrace  along  the  road  to  Versailles  enjoys  a  beautiful  pros- 
pect of  the  Seine,  and  of  the  buildings  on  the  opposite  shore. 
The  Garden  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  long  and  spacious 
walks.  In  the  middle  is  a  magnificent  bason  of  an  octagon 
figure,  and  several  Jeis^  (Teau  play  in  different  parts.  This 
sumptuous  place  is  disgraced  by  the  regular  figures  into  which 
the  place  between  the  walks  is  divided.  Diminutive  hearts^ 
squares,  triangles,  and  circles,  edged  with  box,  form  the  diffe- 
rent compartments,  and  give  a  mean  idea  of  the  boasted  Lei^otre, 
to  an  admirer  of  Kent  and  nature.  There  are  a  few  statues, 
some  of  which  are  highly  finished ;  sonie  by  Couston  possess 
great  merit.  Two  of  Le  Pautre  are  very  beautiful.  The  sub-* 
ject  of  one  is  the  story  of  Arria  and  Psetus,  where  the  former 
presents  her  dagger  to  the  latter,  and  says,  jRcP/e,  non  dalet.  The 
other  is  -fflneas,  carrying  his  father,  and  leading  Ascaniusby  the 
liand. 

The  Place  de  Louis  Qjiinze  next  attracted  our  notice.  In  the 
middle  stands  tl^e  eqiiestrian  statue  of  that  monarchy  in  bronze^ 
ctowne4  ivith  laurels,  of  a  large  piajestiq  si^e,  7^e  figure  is 
habited  in  a  Roman  dress,  and  exquisitely  finishedji  in  the  true 
^ste  of  antiquity.  It  was  cast  on  tlie  design  of  Bouchardon,  and 
fini^l^ed  by  Pigalle.  At  the  four  angles  of  the  pedestal  appear 
four  figures,  in  bronze,  by  the  same  artist,  representing  Prudence, 
Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Peace,  each  characterized  by  its  peculiar 
attributes.      Two  sides  of  the  pedestal  represent  the  king,  vb^ 
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basso  relievo  y  in  onej  standing  in  a  triumphal  car ;  in  the  other, 
fitting  on  trophies,  and  giving  peace  to  the  people.  The  other 
sides  contain  inscriptions,  one  of  which  is  here  inscribed :   , 

tiudovico  XV. 
Optimo  principi 
'       Quod 
Ad  Schaldum,  Mosam,  Rhenum, 

Victor 

Pacem  armJs, 

Pace 

Suorum  et  Eiuropac 

Felicitatem 

^uaesivit, 

■    4 

The  other  side  acquaints  the  public,  that  the  statue  was  voted 
after  that  peace,  and  erected  in  1763 ;  a  period,  when  the  laurels 
could  not  be  supposed  to  be  placed  round  th^  Monarch's  brow 
by  the  hand  of  Victory.  This  noble  monument  of  modem  art, 
and  of  the  veneration  of  France  for  her  kings,'  is  surrounded  by 
a  marble  ballustrade,  and  guarded  by  a  centinel.  This  precau- 
tion was  probably  taken  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  epigrams, 
and  satirical  verses,  which  were  *pencilled  every  night  on  the 
marble :  the  following  has  not  yet  been  made  public : 

Le^oiE  done,  ce  Monarque  imbecille, 
Ce  fier  conqu^rant  des  forets, 
Aussi  loin  du  cceur  de  }a  ville 
Que  de  celui  de  ses  sujets. 

The  Champs  Elysees,  adjoining  to  the  Place  de  Louis  XV.  con- 
sist of  regular  rows  of  trees,  intersected  in  every  directioh  by  a 
walk,  and  forming  a  long  vista,  on  whatever  side  the  eye  can 
turn  itself :  but  the  walks  are  all  straight ;  and  in  summer  are  ren- 
dered  disagreeable  by  the  dust ;  and  the  want  of  a  piece  of  water, 

^  Alas!  it  was  on  the  very  spot,  where  this  statue  stood,  that  the'guillo*- 
tine  was  erected,  on  which  perished  his  successor :  a  man,  surely^  '^  more 
sioned  against  th^n  sinning/' 
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which  bfteii  gives  a  beauty  to  the  most  naked  scexiei  suggests  an 
idea  very  different  from  that  which  the  classical  reader  has  formed 
of  the  Elysian  fields.  At  the  entrance  stood  a  weighing  machine, 
which  we  eould  not  pass  without  a  trial  of  weighs.  This  detained 
us  for  about  three  minutes ;  during  which  time,  upwards  of  fifty 
persons  flocked  round  uSf  and  others  were  running  from  every 
walk  of  these  gardens.  Such  is  tiie  insatiable,  curiosity  of  the 
Parisians. 

We  returned  through  the  Palais  Royal*,  where  I  ^prc^sed  to 
buy  some  black  cloth  for  a  coat.  In  the  shops  at  Paris,  the  mkster 
of  the  house  appears  merely  as  a  shopman,  or  courtatU  /  his  wife 
does  the  honors  of  the  place ;  and  wiUi  such  a  vivacity  of  persua- 
sion, that  I  was  enticed  to  purchase  tlnree  times  more  goods  than 
I  originally  intended.  Mr.  A.  too,  was  not  proof  agauist  the 
oratory  of  our  fair  dealer ;  and,  after  he  had  purchased  several 
articles,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  that  he 
might  not  have  a  piece  of  silk  forced  upon  him.  The  piece  of 
sUk  was,  however,  brought  to  him  the  next  day ;  but,  unfoitu- 
natety  for  the  interest  of  the  house,  it  was  brought  i^by  tlii^  hlis- 
band  \  he  therefore  had  fortitude  enough  to  send  it  back.  TJh^re 
are  at  Paris  a  few  magasins  de  cofifiance^  where  a  price  is  invari- 
ably fixed  on  the  cortiiftodities ;  but  the  general  practice  is,  to  ask 
considerably  more  than  the  real  value.  Hence  arises  a  geiieral 
mistrust ;  and  an  Englishman  has  reason  to  dread  a  Parisian  iho^» 
keeper.  A  buyer,  afraid  of  being  cheated  and  laughed  at,  offers 
half  the  price  demanded,  and  often  is  afraid  his  offer  will  be  rea- 
dily accepted.  As  you  walk  On  the  Boulevards,  you  will  hear  the 
most  solemn  protestations  uttered  by  the  seller,  who  perjures  his^ 
self  for  the  sale  of  a  kniffr,  or  a  fan.  A  map  of  Paris,  for  which 
we  were  asked  in  one  place  nine  iivres,  we  purchased  in  another 
for  four. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  commercial  treaty  has  had  but  tittle  in- 
fluence on  the  cloth  of  either  nation.    Very  little  English  cloth  i» 

•  * 

imported  into  France,  except  striped  ^  our  kerseymeres  are  still 
far  superior  to  those  of  French  manufacture;  and  consequently 
t6Wi  a  (Jdhslderable  ^cle  of  export.  French  black,  de^  blue, 
and  scatlet  broad  cloths  excel  the  £nglish,  probably  from  tide  Ma- 
ture of  the  alkali  used  in  the  dye  (  but  the  cloth  is  better  woven> 
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and  cheaper  in  England*  That  which  I  bought  at  the  Pakii$ 
Koyal  was  the  best  Peignon,  and  cost  33  Imes  an  ell.  Soon  aft^r 
the  treaty  was  concluded  some  French  cloth  was  brought  to 
London  and  sold  for  a  guinea  and  a  half  a  yard.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  the  manufacturers  of  Gloucestershire  in  a  few  days  pro- 
duced a  cloth  of  the  same  quality,  to  which  they  affisced  the  Lou- 
viers  mark,  and  sold  it  for  a  guinea  and  a  half  a  yard. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  the  Italian  theatre,  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  original  plan  of  performing  comic  Italian  Operas 
twice  a  week.  It  is  now  appropriated  to  the  representation  Of 
French  comic  Operas.  The  house  is  insulated  on  three  sides.  The 
front  is  embellished  with  eight  columns  of  the  Ionic  order.  The 
inside  is  of  an  oval  figure;  consequently  the  amphitheatre  is  very 
extensive.  The  cieling  painted  by  Renou  represents  ApoHo,  in 
-the  midst  of  the  Muses,  receiving  his  lyre  from  the  hands  of  Love. 
The  curtain  exhibits  a  groupe  of  emblematical  figures.  Among 
"the  clouds  are  represented  the  graces;  one  of  whom  holds  the 
motto :  Castigat  ridendo  mores.  This  the^itre  is  nearly  6f  the  size 
of  Covent  Garden,  and  is  -fitted  up  in  a  style  of  peculiar  neatness 
and  elegance. 

The  Theatre  Italien  is  always  crowded.  It  was  particularly  so 
when  we  erltered  it ;  and  there  were  but  two  or  three  tickets  left, 
and  those  for  the  pit,  in  a  comer  of  which  we  were  obliged  to 
stand  during  the  whole  representation.  It  is  not  the  practice  in  the 
French'  theatres  to  admit,  and  screw  people  into  the  pit,  till  the 
spectator  is  obliged  to  ask  his  neighbour's  leave  to  move  his  own 
arms  and  legs,  as  it  happens  not  unfrequently  in  London.  There 
a  certain  number  of  tickets  sufficient  to  fill  the  house  is  de- 
livered, aiter  which  no  admittance  is  obtained.  But  what  appears 
at  first  sight  so  equitable  a  regulation,  is  attended  with  a  serious 
inconvenience.  When  a  new  or  favorite  piece  is  given  out,  a  set 
'of  speculators  purchase  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole 
-nutnber  of  tickets.    The   public  arrive  at  the  usual  time,  offer 

• 

their  money  at  the  wicket,  and  are  told,  "that  all  the  tickets  ate 

S0I4.*    The  man,  whose  expectations  are  high,  vents  his  rage  in 

'ldi6i  comphkits.    He  is  soon  accosted  by  a  person,  who  tells  him, 

•^  he  may  possibly  procure  a  ticket,  but -at  an  advanced  price,'* 
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The  glow  of  success  flushes  io  his  looks;  his  eagerness  to  seize 
the  lucky  opportunity  makes  him  overlook  the  imposition,  he 
pays  his  mouey>  and  rushes  into  the  house,  which  he  finds  not 
Half  full. 

We  were  presented  with  three  comic  Operas,  each  in  two  acts, 
one  of  which  was  ramitiS  a  Veprewoe  from  Marmontel's  tales.     I 
happened  to  stand  between  two  gentlemen,  who  were  engaged  in 
a  conversation,  that  attracted  my  notice.     One  of  them  said,  that 
he  was  just  returned  from  England,  where  he  had  been  treated 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness.    The  other  asserted  that  it 
was  impossible  for  a  Frenchman  to  travel  in  England,  without 
being  insulted  at  every  step.     "  Monsieur,*'  replied  the  first,  «« les 
Anglais  sont  genereux  dans  la  guerre,  et  tres  aimables  en  tems  de 
paix.  ,  Quelquefois,  il  est  vrai,  nous  sommes  rivaux  par  rapport  a 
notre  voisinage.    Ici,   par   exemple    (meaning  the  play-house,) 
nous  sommes  tons  Fran9ais  et  tous  amis  \  cependant,  comme  la 
salle  est  remplie,  nous  nous  serrons  de  trop  pr^s.''    The  conver^ 
sation  took  another  channel.    Some  time  after  the  former,  said  to 
,  me,  as  the  crowd  became  troublesome  \  <<  Monsieur,  nous  sonunes 
terriblement  presses."    «  Oui,    Monsieur,''  said  I,  «  nous  nous 
pressons  necessairement.     Vous  etes  Franfais,  et  moi  Anglais.  II 
est  cependant  a  presumer  que  nous  serons  amis  ce  soir,  quoiqii^e 
Monsieur  ait  une  idee  si  efFarouchante  des  Anglais." — <<  Oui,  Mon- 
sieur," answered  the  latter,  <<  je  n'aime  pas  la  nation  Angl^aise.  Un 
de  mes  amis  a  ete  maltraite  chez  eux." — <<  Monsieur,  s'il  a  et^ 
maltrait^  en  Angleterre,  soyez  sur  qu*il  Ta  bien  merit6." — ^At  tliis 
he  knit  his  brows,  bit  his  lips,  and  appeared  vehemently  agitated- 
With  the  former,  who  wa&  a  very  sensible  man,  a  captain  of  a  West 
Indiaman,  and  had  a  considerable  estate  in  Saint  Domingo^  I  en- 
tered into  conversation.    He  asked  me,  <<  If  the  English  were  not 
mad  in  checking  the   African  trade  ?''  .  He  assured  me,  <«  that 
very  beneficial  effects  had  been  felt  already  by  the  Fr^ch  trade  to 
the  colonies,  from  the  operation  of  the  late  acts,  and  that  in  a 
short  time  much  greater  advantages  would  ensue  to  the  nation^ 
and  to  himself  in  particular.    <<Some  few  individuals,  in  Paris/* 
he  said,  <<  had  lately  made  a  faint  show  of  verbal  opposition  to  the 
trader  but  government  had  soon  sil^ced  them^  and  given  aew 
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encouragement  to  the  trade  in  French  bottoms ;  which,  however, 
would  not  be  half  $o  ei&cacious,  as  our  prohibitions  and  restraints." ' 
At  the  close  of  the  play,  the  other  person  made  so  engaging  an 
apology,  that  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  behaved  to  him  vtrith  great 
coolness,  whenever  he  attempted  to  take  a  share  in  the  conver- 
sation. 


Oct.  24. — ^We  walked  from  our  lodgings  early  after  breakfast. 
Had  we  hired  a  remise,  we  should  have  lolled  in  stupid  ease  all 
day,  and  cast  a  staring  eye  at  a  distance  on  objects  which  we 
,  could  not  approach.     But  we  bade  defiance  to  the  eterrial  dirt 
which  covers  the  streets,  and  to  the  carriages  that  threaten  the 
foot-passenger's  life,  and  boldly  walked,  with  the  guidance  of  a 
map,  in  quest  of  objects.     A  great  variety  of  these  produced  many 
'  a  digression  which  we  had  no  reason  to  repent.     It  is  by  occa- 
.'sionally  turning  aside  from  the  straight,  beat  en  path  of  life,  thai: 
fancy  is  gratified,  and  experience  attained.     In  these  deviations 
pleasures  are  found,  which  more  than  counterbalance  the  disagree- 
able objects  that  present  themselves.     If  we  were  forced  to  heave 
a  sigh  or  to  recoil  with  horror  at  a  Place  de  Greve  or  a  Bastille , 
we  dwelt  with  a  proportional  satisfaction  on  a  Notre  Dame  or  an 
Hopital  des  Invalides. 

The  distance  of  Paris  from  the  sea  is  so  great,  and  the  Seine  in 
its  ptesent  state  so  unfit  for  navigation,  that  the  import  trade  of 
Paris  is  almost  ponfined  to  articles  of  consumption.  As  there  is, 
therefore,  no  necessity  for  the  long  range  of  cranes,  warehouses, 
.  and  all  the  implements  and  bustle  of  commerce,  with  which  the 
Thames  is  crowded  on  both  sides,  the  quays  of  the  Seine  afford  in 
general  a  wide  and  agreeable  walk,  and  are  an  ornament^ to  the 
town. 


>  [Unless  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  and  America  are  unanimous  in 
the  abolition  of  the  trade,  slaves  will  be  clandestinely  introduced  in  our 
'    larger  islands,  and  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  British  legislature  will 
be  frustrated.] 
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The  river  is  crowded  with  birges,  feny^toats,  and  rafts  of 'fire- 
wood.  The  latter  are  committed  to  the  current,  and  sometimea 
fioat  more  than  100  miles.  A  race  of  muddy  Tritons  wade 
through  half  the  width  of  the  river,  and  carry  on  their  backs,  by 
piece-meal,  this  dripping  wood.  In  the  year  1783,  there  was 
suddenly  an  unaccountable  scarcity  of  fuel  in  Paris.  The  conse- 
quent distress  may  be  easily  conceived.  From  that  time  the  price 
has  risen  considerably^  and  coals  are  still  confined  to  the  use  of 
manufacturers.  It  has  been  foretold,  that  the  necessaries  of  life 
in  Paris  would  in<;rease  in  price  by  a  constant  progression^  were 
there  no  other  cause  than  the  scarcity  of  wood  which  becomes 
every  day  more  alarming. 

Several  long  rows  of  old  barges,  linked  together  by  planks  nailed 
to  their  sides  to  form  a  bridge,  are  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the 
fair  sex,  distinguishable  at  a  great  distance  by  the  noise  of  their 
tongues  and  hattoirSi  wooden  battledores  with  which  they  heat 
the  linen.  The  former  instrument,  formidable  as  it  is,  is  not  si3 
desttuctivie  as  the  latter.  The  merciless  battoir  deals  such  havoc 
among  the  linen,  that  tlie  oeconomical  fetit  maiircy  who  has  but 
two  shirts  in  the  world,  dares  riot  trust  them  to  its  ravages.  Early 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  many  of  them,  wrapped  in  a  surtout,  are 
seen  by  the  river-side  washing  with  their  own  hands  their  only 
shirt,  and  afterwards  taking  their  morning  walk,  spreading  it 
forth  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

As  the  public  fountains  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  supply  the 
town  with  water,  20,000  men  are  daily  employed  in  carrying  that 
element  from  the  river  to  every  story  of  every  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  pail  of  water  they  sell  for  two  sous.  The  new 
water-works,  which  have  taken  those  of  London  for  their  pattern, 
will  not,  in  all  probability,  entirely  throw  these  men  out  of  their 
business. 

Tlie  first  and  the  newest  bridge  over  flie  Sdne  b  tfcePont, 
Royal,  about  750  feet  in  length.  It  was  finished  in  the  year  1772. 
This  bridge  presents  a  most  delightful  prospect.  On  one  side  arc 
seen  the  palace  and  the  garden  des  Tuilleries  and  the  Louvre ;  on 
the  other,  the  Palais  Bourbon  and  many  n»gnificent  buildings. 
Nor  is  the  sight  less  enchanting  in  the  night.    The  rowAerw 
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(lamps)  on  the  quays  on  each  side,  whicli  are  all  rejected  on  tibe 
•water,  have  a  most  beautiful  effect. 

The  Pont-neuf  is  the  largest  and  the  most  frequented  bridge. 
It  is  properly  divided  into  two  bridges,  as  it  comprehends  in  the 
middle  an  angle  of  the  lie  du  Palais,  Its  whole  length  is  170 
toises,  and  its  breadtji  12.  .  It  contains  12  arches.  In  the  middle 
of  this  hridge,  on  the  point  of  the  island,  is  placed  the  Statue  of 
Henry  IV.  the  first  public  monument  that  France  erected  to  her 
kings.  The  figure  of  the  king  is  by  Dupre ;  the  horse  by  Johii 
of  Bologna,  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  pedestal  exhibits  re- 
presentations of  the  ciiief  actions  of  this  great  man  in  basso  re- 
lievo. It  was  at  the  foot  of  this  statue  that  the  mob,  a  few 
months  ago,  during  the  disgrace  of  the  parliaments,  obliged  every 
passenger  to  bow  his  head  in  token  of  veneration  for  the  memory 
of  a  patriot  king.  An  affecting  instance  of  the  respect  paid  to  this 
good  king  is  told  by  the  Parisians.  A  gentleman  was  pursued  by 
a  beggar  with  the  usual  mendicant  phrase :  **  Charite,  s'il  vous 
plait,  pour  Tamour  du  bon  Dieu!"  The  gentleman  walked  on. 
. — **  Pour  Famour  de  Jesus-Christ !" — No  relaxation.-^<<  Pour 
Famour  de  la  Vierge  Marie!"' — The  same  inflexibility. — ^* Pour 
Vamour  de  Henri  qiiatre  /" — ^The  plea  was  irresistible,  lie  turned, 
and  gave  the  beggar  a  liberal  present.  *  —So  great  a  thorough- 
fare is  this  bridge,  that,  to  meet  any  particular  person,  who  is 
known  to  be  in  Paris,  it  is  necessary  only  to  take  a  command- 
ing-station  for  a  few  hours  upon  it.  As  well  as  the  Poiit- 
royal,  it  is  accommodated  with  a  foot-path. 

To  effect  a  junction  with  the  islands  formed  by  the  Seinej  seve- 
Jral  smaller  bridges -are  necessary.    Of  these  St.  Mary's  and  St. 


«  Vet  because  Henry  was  a  Kingy  a  few  months  after  his  statue  was 
bioken  and  throwii  into  the  Seine ! 

[fne  policy  of  restoring  it  was  suggeiited  to  Bwonaparte.  He  expressed 
mn  int^tion  of  doing  it;  but  whether  he  wa^  divened  by  other  olyects^  oi; 
whether  he  was  afraid  that  the  sight  of  this  benefice  at  monarch  would  prii- 
duce  comparisons  inconsistent  with  his  interest,  he  did  not  execute  the 
plan.  Louis  XVlII.  whofee -goodness  equals  that  of  the  gcod  Henry,  has 
been  gratified  with  the  restoration  of  the  statue.] 
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Michael's  are  still  covered  with  houses  six  or  seven  stories  high. 
It  was  not  without  trepidation  that  we  passed  under  one  of  the 
dry  arches,  and  saw  on  each  side  those  lofty  piles,  half  in  ruiusy 
literally  bending  over  our  heads.  On  their  demolition,  the  pros- 
pect of  the  river  will  be  opened,  and  an  obstruction  removed  from 
the  free  passage  of  the  air.' 

We  entered  the  city,  built  on  a  small  island.  This  was  the 
origin  of  Paris.  The  whole  of  the  island  was  scarcely  inliabited 
when  the  Romans,  under  Julius  Caesar,  took  possession  of  Lute- 
tia.  It  contains  the  Palais  de'Jmtice,  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Damey  the  Archbishop's  palace,  the  H6tel  Dieu,  the  Foundling 
Hospital  and  about  15  churches.  It  will  be  easily  conceived  that 
the  streets  scarcely  admit  carriages.  This  island  abounds  with 
goldsmiths  and  jewellers.  It  is  said  that  the  Parisians  excel  in  the 
art  of  manufacturing  gold. 

The  Palais  de  Justice  is  itself  a  town.  The  iron  gates  at  the 
entrance  of  the  first  court  are  truly  magnificent.  Astonishing  are 
the  revolutions  which  a  few  days  can  produce.  In  the  summer 
the  gates  were  lined  by  the-  king's  guards,  and  the  parliament 
exiled:  now,  in  the  shops  which  swarm  in  the  Palais,  political 
squibs  against  the  minister  under  whose  direction  that  event  took 
place,  and  even  against  majesty  itself,  are  openly  sold,  and  bought 
with  avidity.  The  king's  want  of  resolution  is  the  principal  cause 
of  these  frequent  changes  of  system,  which  diminish  the  public 
veneration,  and  presage  a  series  of  troubles. 

The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  about  400  feet  by  150.  It 
was  the  work  of  two  centuries,  and  was  finished  in  1185.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  northern  tower  of  this  stupendous  edifice  is 
a  curious  monument  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  is  a  rural  calendar 
under  the  emblematic  representation  of  a  zodiac.  This  seems 
to  be  dope  in  imitation  of  the  Indians,  who  frequently  carve  a 
zodiac  in  this  style  on  the  walls  of  their  pagodas.  • 

A  marble  benitier,  vessel  for  holy  water,  is  surrounded  with 
what  Alvarez  has  denominated  a  recurrent,  or  Cancrine  verse, 
which  forms  the  same  words  beginning  at  each  end : 

NIWN  ANOMHMATA  MH  MONAN  O^IN. 

■  The  bridges  have  since  thrown  off  their  cumbrous  weight. 
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Of  this  strange  and  difficult  species  a  disticli  was  made  as  an 
Epitaph  to  Henry  IV.  by  Paschasias  : 

"  Area,  serenum  rae  gere  regem,  miinere  sacra, 
Solem,  aulas,  animus,  omina  salva,  melos.''' 

The  altar  in  the  choir  is  strikingly  magnificent.  It  iS  made  of 
Egyptian  marble  if.  the  form  of  an  ancient  sepulchre.  The  front 
is  adorned  with  a  basso  relievo  in  gilt  bronze,  and  the  figures  are 
rich  and  beautiful.  The  group  in  the  centre  behind  is  particularly 
attractive.  It  is  a  marble  sculpture  by  the  elder  Couston,  repre« 
senting  the  Holy  Virgin  holding  on  her  knees  the  head  of  Jesus 
descended,  from  the  cross.  Grief  and  resignation  are  painted  in 
her  features  with  a  striking  effect.  A  kneeling  angel  supports  an 
arm  of  Christ,  another  his  <:rown  of  thorns.  Behind  stands  a 
cross  of  white  marble ;  which,  by  the  sculptor's  art,  by  time,  and 
by  the  neglect  of  the  vergers  to  keep  it  free  from  dust,  appeanf 
exactly  like  wood. 

In  this  church  are  no  less  tlian  45  chapels,  some  of  which  are 
adorned  with  elegant  pieces  of  painting  and  sculpture.  In  the 
chapel  .of  Harcourt  is  represented  the  Count  of  that  name  as  he 
appeared  to  the  Countess  in  a  dream,  rising  from  the  grave,  open- 
ing with  one  hand  the  lid  of  the  tomb,  and  with  the  other  beckon- 
ing to  her.  On  one  side.  Death  stands  ready  to  obey  the  decrees 
of  heaven,  and  join  her  for  ever  with  her  loved  busband«  Qn  the 
other,  the  angels  direct  her  view  to  Hie  regions  of  bliss  and 
immortality. 

'  The  conductor  seldom  fails  to  relate. the  event  that  gave  a 
name  to  the  Chapel  of  the  damned.  A  celebrated  canon  of  Notre 
Dame,  remarkable  for  his  pulpit  eloquence  and  for  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity,  during  the  obsequies  performed  at  his  burial^ 
raised  his  head  thrice  from  the  bier,  and  thrice  cried  aloud  in  a 
lamentable  voice,  <<  I  am  doomed  to  eternal  damnation  by  the  just 
decree  of  God  !'^  When  this  story  is  related  as  it  was  to  lis,  in  the^ 
dusk  of  the  evening,  amidst  this  gloomy  pile  of  gothic  monumentSi 
where  Charlemagne  lies  mouldered  into  dust,  and  where  every 
object  is  a  sad  memento  of  mortality,  insensible  must  be  the  breast 
of  him,  who  does  not  shudder  with  horror^  though  he  may  be  per?, 
fectly  convinced  that  what  he  has  heard  is  a  fiction* 
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We  were  present  at  vespers.    To  a  person  who  has  formed  jas( 
ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  religious  offices  should  be  paid  to  that 
Being,  who  delights  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome  are  productive  of  little  devotion. 
They  catch  the  sole  attention  of  the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  and  will 
not  suffer  a  man  of  that  description  to  raise  his  soul  on  the  wings  of 
{uth  and  hope  to  that  seat  above,  where  only  true  joys  are^to  be 
found.    For  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water  he  neglecte  the  living 
fountain  of  life.    If  he  is  of  a  lively  disposition,  his  sense  is  captir 
▼ated  by  the  pomp  and  splendid  shows  which  the  service  of  kis 
church  exhibits,  when  he  ought  to  fix  his  attention  on  those  riven 
of  pleasure,  which  flow  for  ever  at  the  right  hand  of  God.     If  he  is 
of  a  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  the  delusions  of  his  imagination^ 
which  represent  the  God  of  mercy  as  a  pitiless  tyrant,  force  him  to 
destroy  his  comfort  and  constitution  by  macerations  and  other  at>- 
ttirdities  ot  eremitical  frenzy,  instead  of  cheerfully  following  the 
precepts  of  that  religion,  whose  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
all  whose  paths  are  peace.    The  institutions  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, tend  to  deface  the  simplicity  of  the  pure  religion  of  Jesu$ 
Christ,  who  came  on  earth  to  abolish  the  ceremonies  of  P^gan 
superstirion,  and  even  to  set  aside  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  holy,  pure,  and  reasonable  service.    When  I 
was  observing  to  a  Catholic  the  useless  practice  of  burning  tapers 
during  the  night,  in  t}ie  temple  of  the  God  of  light,  he  seemed 
struck  v^ith  h6rror  at  the  profane  reflection,  and  said  vrith  great 
emotion :  <<  Comment,  Monsieur,  bisser  le  bon  Dieu  a  tatons  V* 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  noble  monument  of  antiquity  is  a<bni<* 
rably  calculated  to  inspire  sentiments  of  devotion.  The  solemnity 
of  the  long  aisles  and  lofty  vaults,  increased  by  the  gloom  which  is 
produced  by  the  painted  windows  ;  the  countenances  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs  that  seem  to  animate  themselves,  and  to  enforce  by 
precept  and  example  the  duties  of  faith  and  adoration,  indepen<« 
dently  of  a  divine  music,  and  of  other  offerings  of  the  arts  to  relir 
gion,  seem  to  raise  the  soul  above  the  world. 

Some  years  ago,  this  church  was  the  scene  of  a  daring,  but  inge* 
nious  plot  of  a  company  of  sharpers.  Thq  church  was  repaiiring 
and  scaffolds  had  been  erected  in  different  parts.  In  the  midst  of  a 
solemn  and  crowded  service  on  Easter  day,  two  or  three  of  their 
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gang  contrived  to  ascend  on  the  highest  part  of  the  scaffolding,  and 
to  throw  down  stones^  stools>  and  ladders.  Their  accomplices 
below  cried  out  that  the  building  was  falling.  The  service  imme- 
diately ceased ;  and  the  public  rushed  to  die  doors^  where  they  found 
obstacles  artfully  disposed.  Watches,  purses,  buckles,  jewels,  ear- 
rings, and  even  ears  themselves,  became  in  the  general  confusion 
the  property  of  the  sharpers,  who  were  never  discovered. 

In  our  way  to  the  Ambigu  Comique^  we  passed  by  the  arsenal,  and 
and  the  Bastille.  The  former  is  less  famous  for  its  military  store* 
than  for  two  Latin  verses  over  the  gate  written  by  Nich.  Bourbon : 

**  ^.tna  hsBc  Henrico  Vulcania  tela  miDistrat, 
Tela  giganetos  debellatura  furores/' 

Of  these  lines  the  Poet  Santeuil  was  so  great  an  admirer,  that  he 
often  said  he  wished  to  be  the  author  of  them  at  the  expense  of  his 
life.  South  of  the  arsenal  the  river  puts  an  end  to  the  Boulevard 
on  that  side.  Here  a  bridge  seems  particularly  wanted,  to  form  the 
communication  between  the  old,  and  the  new  Boulevard."  For  the 
honor  of  humanity,  and  in  consequence  of  an  enlightened  system 
of  jurisprudence,  which  is  dawning  on  the  kingdom  of  France,  it  is 
hoped  that  anodier  impediment  to  the  regular  course  of  the  Boule- 
vard, the  Bastille,  will  soon  be  levelled  with  the  ground. 

From  the  meeting  of  the  States-general,  the  French  expect  the 
beginning  of  a  fixed  and  public  administration  of  laws  in  political^ 
as  well  as  in  civil  cases :  and  the  abolition  of  an  act  of  despotism, 
of  which  the  only  plea  now  asserted  (the  preservation  of  the  honor 
of  families)  is  disgraceful  in  a  well-rcgulated  state.  However  it 
may  be  thought  advantageous  to  the  enemies  of  France,  that  op^ 
pression  should  still  hold  her  bloody  scourge  over  that  country,  a 
man,  who  has  a  heart  to  feel  for  the  miseries  of  mankind,  will  shrink 
at  the  idea  of  such  a  narrow  policy:  and  the  Christian  will  join  with 
the  angels  of  Heaven  in  proclaiming  good-will  among  men.* 

If  the  common  people  are  not  admitted  to  the  gt^ands  spectacles, 
they  have  other  places  of  theatrical  amusements  open  at  an  easy 

»  [The  deficiency  has  i)een  supplied.] 

*  These  observations  are  printed  as  they  were  made  at  the  time.  The  scene 
is  changed,  the  Bastille  is  destroyed ;  but  France  has  been  chastised  by  a  far 
«.everer  scourge  of  oppression. 
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rate.  Of  these  we  visited  tKis  evening  the  Amhigu  Comiqite,  pro- 
bably so  called^  because  it  exhibits  such  a  medley  of  comic  opera, 
farce,  pantomime,  &c.  that  the  nature  of  it  is  ambiguous.  This 
theatre  is  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  Hay-Market.  After  a  small 
comedy,  we  were  presentecTwith  a  pantomime  ,which  had  drawn 
multitudes  every  evening,  the  death  of  Captain  Cook.  A  French- 
man can  turn  every  thing  to  a  song  or  dance ;  but  to  an  English- 
man, so  near  the  time  of  that  unhappy  event,  the  subject  is 
too  serious  and  afFecting  to  become  a  pantomime.  Yet  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  a  ballei  pantomime  in  France  bears  any 
resembhmce  to  our  entertainments  of  that  denomination,  in  which 
a  Harlequin,  a  Pantaloon,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Clown,  can  at 
best  produce  only  laughter,  except  when  the  machinery  excites 
the  applause  of  the  audience.  The  French  ballet  pantomime 
consists  neither  of  enchantments  effected  by  the  magic  wand 
of  Harlequin,  nor  of  the  grotesque  movements,  the  unna- 
tural positions,  and  lascivious  cadences  of  a  dance.  The  plot  is 
simple,  regular,  iand  affecting.  The  picture,  though  dumb,  is 
animated,  and  perfectly  intelligible  in  every  feature,  however 
variable.  In  this  kind  of  representation^  of  which  Noverre  gave 
the  frrst  idea  on  the  French  stage,  but  which  had  been  suc- 
cessfully pursued  at  Rome  by  Bathyllus  and  Fylades,  sen- 
sibility is  expressed  in  tlie  step  as  well  as  in  the  eye ;  every 
attitude  rouses  the  attention  of  Ae  spectator,  takes  possession 
of  the  soul,  fires  it  into  indignation,  or  melts  it  into  tenderness 
or  pity.  Such  is  the  power  of  the  pantomimical  dancer  in 
commanding  tlie  passions,  that  many  persons  of  refined  tast^ 
and  sensibility  prefer  that  specie^s  of  entertainment  to  the  most 
affecting  scenes  of  the  Tragic  Muse.  The  disposition  of  charac- 
ters in  WooUet's  Death  of  General  Wolfe  was  exactly  copied, 
and  produced  a  fine  effect. 

The  managers  of  the  Ambigu  Comique  are  not  allowed  to  take 
more  than  30  sous  for  their  highest  price,  that  the  superiority  of 
the  great  spectacles^  the  French  and  Italian  theatres  and  the 
Opera,  may  be  preserved.  Yet  the  former  is  enabled  to  subscribe 
a  larger  sum  to  the  poor  and  to  the  Opera  establishment,  a  contri- 
•tribution  levied  upon  all  pubKc  places,  than  the  Theatre  Frm^ai^. 
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This  ^rt  of  the  Boulevards  is  dedicated  to  public  exhibitions. 
Heie  the  PaTisian  of  inferior  rank  is  entertained  by  a  company, 
who  call  themselves  les  grands  Danseurii  du  Bm.  Another 
theatre  here  attracts  the  mechanic,  who  comes  to  stare,  and  the 
man  of  taste  who  wishes  to  laugh,  at  a  tragedy.  A  set  of  the  most 
miserable  wretches,  that  ever  trod  the  creaking  boards  of  a  village 
barn,  here  perform  dramatic  eadbibitions  of  all  kinds.  It  was  here 
that  an  actress  in  tawdry  apparel,  and  fit  only  for  the  original  per- 
formances in  the  cart  of  Thespis,  thus  began  the  tragedy  of  Zaire : 

*1  Je  ue  m'attendais  pas,  jaune  et  beJle  ZaireJ^ 

They  are  called  les  associes,  and  act  the  same  play  sometimes  for 
a  whole  month,  chalking  the  name  over  the  door.  Not  satisfied 
with  these,  and  the  theatres  at  the  Palais  Royal,  the  public  have 
given  encouragement  to  the  formation  of  a  new  company  called 
la  troupe  dg  Monsieur^  who  are  to  pby  farces  and  opera  buf- 
fas.  In  this  neighbourhood  all  other  shows  and  amusements 
of  various  denominations  are  exhibited.  The  Sieur  Curtius  here 
amuses  the  mob  with  wax^work  representation  ot  all  the  great 
men  of  the  age.  His  price  is  only  two  sous  a  head ;  but  he  fre- 
quently takes  three  hundred  Uvtes  in  a  day. 

The  Opera  is  also  in  the  Boulevards.  As  the  hoiise  is  only  tempo- 
rary, until  the  building,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  can  be  restored 
with  additional  magnificence,  nothing  can  be  said  on  its  architecture* 
We  assisted  at  the  representation  of  PhedrCy  in  which  Mile  de 
St.  Huberty  by  the  powers  of  her  voice,  and  the  exquisite  pathos 
of  her  actingi  melted  our  hearts  and  dissolved  us  into  tears  with 
an  effect  as  irresistible  as  that  produced  by  the  performance  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.  In  London,  diie  opera  is  calculated  only  to  display 
the  powers  of  music  on  the  ear,  as  the  Italian  language  is  under- 
istood  by  a  small  part  of  the  audience  ^  *  the  plot  of  the  drama  is 

'  A  gentleman  at  the  operi  in  Ldndon  -was  once  sitting  near  the  writer  of 
lhi.8  Sketch,  and  appeared  surprised  that  lie  was  only  pleased,  but  not 
thrown  into  such  ecstasies  of  rapture  as  he  himself.  "  Perhaps,  Sir,"  said 
he,  **  it  is  because  you  do  not  understand  the  language/*— Silence  coiifirmed 
his  suspicion — ^  O,  if  you  were  versed  in  it,"  added  he,  *'  the  charms  of  the 
sentiment  contained  in  the  words  would  render  the  sounds  iiresistible." — 
A  little  time  after  he  was  addressed  in  Italian,  of  which  it  was  proved  that 
he  understood — not  a  word ! 

Vol.  HI.         Pam.  No.  VI.  2  M 
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SO  little  regarded,  that  the  third  act  has  been  omitted  whea  It  did 
not  contain  a  favorite  or  striking  air.  But  in  Paris  the  opera  is 
written  in  French,  and  commands  the  feelings  of  the  audience  as 
powerfully  as  the  most  affecting  tragedy^ 


Oct.  25^  tt  would  f>e  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  objects 
of  curiosity  which  we  saw  during  our  residence  in  Paris.  Of 
these  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  few.  The  Louvre  is  a 
building  of  so  remote  an  antiquity  that  its  origin  cannot  be  traced. 
All  that  can  be  known  with  precision  is,  that  Philip  Atigustus 
repaired  it,  and  added  the  Grossa  Turris  in  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century.  The  new  Louvre  was  begun  by  Loms  XIV.  on 
the  plan  of  Claude  Perrault.  It  offers  to  the  spectator  a  wonder- 
ful monument  of  modem  architecture.  But  political  reasons 
prevent  the  completion  of  it.  Pans,  in  all  probability,  will  never 
become  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  France:  and  should  the 
state  of  the  finances  enable  a  future  minister  to  finish  the  Louvre, 
the  want  of  uniformity,  arising  from  the  different  periods  in 
which  the  different  parts  were  built,  and  the  variety  of  taste  in 
each  architect,  would  at  best  form  a  series  of  disjointed  and 
irregular  buildings.  At  present  it  is  occupied,  like  Somerset 
house  in  London,  by  the  French  Academy,  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, that  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  of  Architecture, 
and  by  other  literary  and  public  societies.' 

Nelt  to  the  Louvre,  the  Luxembotirg  is  the  most.reiharkable 
building  in  Paris.  There  seems  about  it  an  air  of  gloom  and  neglect. 
Monsieur,  the  present  proprietor  of  it,  by  means  of  the  proposed 
alterations  may  give  it  a  mone  lively  aspect ;  but  he  has  removed 
die  paintings  by  Rubens,  which  formerly  weye  the  pride  of  the 
gallery,  to  his  Museum  at  the  Louvre.  As  we  walked  in  this 
neighbourhood,  pur  pleasure  was  somewhat  checked  at  the  recol- 

»  [  If  the  Collection  of  Statues  arid  Paintings,  the  plunder  of  Italy,  of  Ger- 
fnauy  and  Holland,  is  suffered  by  the  definitive  treaty  to  remain  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Louvre ;  France  need  not  envy  the  possession  of  Finland  by 
llussia,  of  Malta,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ceylon  by  England.  Pari» 
wiU  be  the  metropolis  of  the  arts,  and  the  resort  of  the  whole  world.]. 
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fec^tion  that  we  wfere  treading  on  the  thin  crust  of  earth  which 
covers  those  deep  and  immense  quarries^  that  have  for  ages  sup-' 
plied  materials  for  building  this  enormous  city."  Constant  expo* 
sure  to  a  danger  renders  the  mind  Callous  to  the  apprehension  of 
it.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  never  think  of  this  circumstance ; 
nor  has  ,the  recent  fall  cff  ^ight  houses  into  a  deep  abyss,  noi;|he 
lively  pen  of  Mercier,  been  able  to  rouse  them  from  their  secu- 
rity. Thiis  the  Calabrians,  Sicilians,  and  Neapolitans  never  bes- 
tow a  thought  on  the  danger  that  threatens  them  eVery  moment^ 
notwithstanding  the  late  terrible  warning  which  has  desolated  each 
side  of  the  straits  of  Sicily.  Thus  in  a  jnore  general  sense  man-^ 
kind  so  little  think  of  death,  though  it  is  ever  hanging  over  their 
heads ;  nor  can  the  fall  of  those  around  them,  often  sudden, 
always  striking,  awaken  them  from  their  insensibility* 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  petits  Comediem  de  S.  A,  S*  Mori'- 
seigneur  le  Comte  de  Beaujolois  at  the  Palais  Royal.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  former  of  two  p^ttes  pieced  which  we  saw  this 
evening  performed,  was  all  spoken  behind  the  scenes.  The  ac- 
tors on  the  stage  use  their  hands,  eyes,  and  lips,  to  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  speakers.  So  perfect  is  the  deception,  that  it  has 
given  rise  to  considerable  Wagers,  whether  the  voice  did  not 
actually  proceed  from  the  persons  on  the  stage.  This  species  of 
representation  was  first  introduced  on  the  Roman  stage  by  livius 
Andronicus.  In  a  passage  in  one  of  his  plays,  he  was  so  often  en- 
cored, that  he  found  himself  hoarse,  and  unable  to  satisfy  the 
spectators.  He  ordered  a  slave  to  sing  behind  the  scenes,  while 
he  accompanied  the  words  with  his  gestures.  This  expedient 
succeeded  so  "vtrell,  that  a  custom  was  established  of  representing 
every  character  by  two  actors,  one  of  whom  spoke  on  a  pedestal 
behind  the  scenes,  while  the  other  by  his  gestures  on  the  stage 
accompanied  the  recitative* 


Oct,  26.  We  hired  a  carriage!  for  the  day  at  18  livres  to  go 
to  Versailles.  Our  servant  mounted  behind,  for  whicV  service 
he  was  entitled  to  double  pay,  as  he  went  beyond  the  barrieres. 
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The  road  to  VersaOIes  is  magntficeiit ;  it  18  in  many  places  6CF 
feet  in  breadth.  The  Seine  accompanies  the  traveller  during  a 
gf^eat  space  of  that  joumey*  Amidst  the  numerous  carriages 
which  animate  the  scene,  particubrly  on  Sundays  whea  well 
dressed  people  are  admitted  to  the  ChapeI*Royal»  and  to  the  state 
dihnery  a  set  of  miserable  vehicles,  called  carrabas,  form  the  con- 
trast which  has  so  often  been  observed  in  this  country.  This 
machine  is  drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  performs  the  journey  in 
9ix  hours.  Sometimes  twenty  passengers^  are  squeezed  into  it, 
and  after  half  an  hour's  struggle  they  settle  themselves  into  some 
position  which  the  least  jolt  discomposes.  So  deficient  is  this 
carriage  in  common  convenience,  that  in  warm  weather  the  pas- 
senger is  broiled  in  the  sun ;  if  it  rains  he  is  drenched  to  th^ 
skin.  As  we  meant  ta  ga  and  return  with  the  same  horses^  we 
were  obliged  to  pay  six  livres  at  Seve,  that  the  master  of  the 
poste  rca/ale  in  that  place  might  not  be  a  loser. 

Versailles,  the  seat  of  the  Royal  lesidence,  is  said  to  contain 
80,000  inhabitants.'  The  site  of  the  palace  was  originally  a 
deep  morass.  Louis  XIV.  whose  pride  it  was  to  surmount  every 
obstacle,  dried  the  marshes,  and  by  labor  and  perseverance  raised 
a  considerable  eminence,  on  which  he  buih  a  structure,  which 
astonishes  the  most  indifferent  spectator*  It  will  h^  sufficient,  in 
order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nKignificence  of  the  place^  ^to  mention 
that  the  house  and  gardens  cost  upwards,  of  thirty  miHions  ster^i^ 
ling.  The  single  article  of  lead  for  the  water-pipes  amquntedr 
to  almost  a  million  and  a  half.  Frightened  at  the  enormous 
sum-total,  Louis  XIV.  burned  every  paper  that  could  perpetuate 
the  meniory  of  an  expense  which  was  sufficient  to  ruin  whole, 
provinces. 

We  ranged  some  time,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  Swiss 
guards,  through  the  maze  of  public  apartments  which  compos* 
this  wonderful  edifice.  But  the  object  which  particularly 
attracts  the  public  attention  is  the  gallery-  The  length  of  mir- 
rors on  one  side,  the  view  of  the  gardens,  on  the  other,  die 
paintings,  and  other  appendages  of  ,  royal  magnificence,  render 
this  tlie^niost  ms^gnjficent  room  in  the  world«     It  is  easy  to  dis- 

'  [  In  1813,  27,574.} 
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iover  in  thfe  feamres  of  the  crowd  the  difi^rent  objwts  which 
tyrought  them  to  court.  The  look  of  curiosity  and  amazement 
of  the  stranger^  th^  eager  anxiety  painted  in  the  faces  of  those 
•who  come  to  catch  a  raj  of  royal  patronage,  and  this  cynic 
smile  of  the  philotopher  who  laughs  at  both,  can  scarcely  es- 
cape the  ^atemioii  c£  :the  observen  At  12  the  king  passed  to 
go  to  Chapel.  He  wa«  preceded  by  the  Counts  de  Provence 
and  D'Artots.  He  is  ot  2,  middle  «ta£ure  inclined  to  be  cor- 
'pulent>  his  nose  is  aqiniline,  and  his  eye  beams  goodness  and 
^affability.  Vfe  followed  him  tx>  mass.  Here  his  demeanour  did 
not  ceticiliate  our  veneration.  Except  at  the  adoratbh  of  the 
ho8t|  he  wa«,  during  the  whole  mass,  engaged  in  die  most  jo- 
^eular  conrerdatioti  with  the  Comfe  d'Artoi«.  The  religion  of 
Englishmen  receives  the  most  serious  countenance  from  the 
Sample  of  their  king,  whose  devotion  and  whose  sense  of  his 
dependence  on. the  king  of  kings,  have  procured  hnn  universe 
admiratimi.  This  levity  in  a  crowned  "head  was  therefore  to  us 
^n  aSictitig  consideration*  It  should  be  observed  to  the  honor 
4&f  Mdndieut,  that  during  the  whole  service  he  preserved  a  look  of 
seriousness  and  devotioui' 

We  returned  to  the  gallery,  to  see  the  queen  go  to  her  mass, 
preceded  by  Educhs,  and  followed  by  Madatu'^  and  her  female 
attendants.  She  begins  to  be  much  uiclined  to  the  eH'-bon-poini  g 
hut  th^re  is  a  charming  sweetness  in  her  looks ;  and  she  has  a 
keen  and  penetrating  eye.  It  might  be  imagined  that  she  wished 
to  appear  the  handsomest  woman  at  court ; '  for  we  could  not  per- 
ceive the  least  trace  of  beauty  in  any  of  her  train. 
'  Our  object  was  to  see  tlie  public  dinner.  Our  guide,  after 
conducting  us  through  several  apartments,  pliaced  us  in  the  room 
of  the  gr^md  dotfoefh  It  was  a  court-mourning  ;  and  my  friends, 
witli  two  English  gentlemen  who  joined  us  in  the  gallery,  were 
dressed  in  colored  <;lothes.  The  gentleman  usher  in  waiting  de- 
t\tt6.  them  to  leave  the  room.  Neither  prayers  nor  promises 
cbuld  move  him.     Two  English  ladies,  whose  beauty  seemed  to 


'  [Thesanfi^devoticn,  and  the  same,  consequent  goodness,  which  have 
marked  the  character  of  George  lit,  will,  no  doubt,  dibliiigiiish  that  of 
Louis  XVIII.] 
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place  them  above  the  forms  of  etiquette^  were  forced  to  submit 
to  the  relentless  master  of  the  ceremonies.  As  soon  as  they  were 
gone>  he  came  up  to  me  and  said,  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  I 
did  not  follow  my  company.  I  answered  that  I  was  in  mourning, 
and  therefore  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  remain.  «  Sir,"*  said  he, 
<<  your  are  in  black,  it  is  true,  but  you  are  not  dressed ;  you  have 
neither  sword  nor  bag.*'—"  I  am  an  English  clergyman.  Sir,  and 
you  have  surely  too  great  a  sense  of  propriety  to  wish  me  to  wear 
either." — «  That  indeed  alters  the  case,"  said  he,  «  but  you  arc 
en  gilet  (in  an  undressed  or  lapelled  waistcoat)." — I  buttoned  my 
coat. — <^  Even  that,  sir,  will  not  do  \  you  have  a  round  hat."  My 
hat  was  immediately  cocked  and  placed  under  my  arm. — <*  Sir,** 
said  hTB,  "  you  are  so  ingenious  at  metamorphosing  your  dr^ss,  ths^ 
I  shall  make  no  more  objections." 

llie  state  dinner  consisted  of  two  courses,  the  first  of  eight 
dishes,  the  second  of  ten,  A  dessert  of  ten  dishes  followed. 
Every  thing  was  served  in  gold.  Had  not  the  Queen's  natural 
affability  been  exerted  in  conversation  with  the  Lords  in  waiting 
behind  her,  she  must  have  been  in  an  uncomfortable  situation  at 
the  sight  of  a  good  dinner,  of  which  she  does  not  partake^  air 
though  she  sits  at  table  with  the  king.  The  dinner  of  ceremony 
being  over,  the  King  retires  to  dine  with  the  Queen  in  the  private 
apartments,  The  royal  dining-room  is  such  as  no  country-gentle- 
man in  England  would  be  satisfied  with  \  for,  although  it  is  ele- 
gant, it  is  extremely  small. 

After  this  I  was  conducted  to  see  more  attentively  the  publip 
apartments,  and  to  view  the  paintings.  Of  these  there  are  many 
in  the  best  style  of  Raphael,  Rubens,  the  Carraccis,  Correggio, 
Vandyke,  besides  several  excellent  performances  of  the  French 
school.  One  in  particular  is  highly  pleasing  to  an  Englishman, 
that  of  Charles  I.  by  Vandyke  j  from  which  a  print  has  lately 
appeared  in  England.  ' 

I  rejoined  my  companions,  and  we  dined  tbgether  at  Madame 

G -s.     Her  §on  is  a  polite,  Ingenious  young  man,  who  ha? 

travelled,  and  published  a  Sentimental  Tour  through  Italy,  in  the 
manner  of  Sterne,  written  with  ease  and  animation.  He  is  a 
page  of  the  King  pf  France ;  an  office  fpr  which  he  gave  70,00() 
jiyres,  and  barely  reqeiyes  the  interest  of  his  money.  He  ws^s  dresse^ 
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in  the  English  manner ;  and  he  has^  like  his  young  /Countrymeiiy 
a  marked  predilection  for  English  fashiona  and  customs.    Here 

we  met  M.  V ,    a  gentleman  who  w^$  formerly  engaged  in 

an  extensive  branch  of  commerce,  and  whom  Goyernment  had 
lately  consulted  in  settling  the  terins  of  ^e  commercial  treaty 
with  Mr«  Eden.  In  this.  gentleai;an's  conversation  a  great  know- 
ledge of  general  politics,  and  of  the  particular  state  of  the 
Prezich^nances  was  singularly  interesting.  He  told  us  he  fore- 
saw a  storm  in  the  political  horizon  of  the  kingdom,  from  which 
he  apprehended  fatal  consequences. 

After  a  very  elegaijt  dinner,  a^id  a  profusion  of  the  rkhest 
wines,  in  paying  pur  respects  to  which  we  were  indulged  with  the 
English  perseverance,  bi^t  without  losing  the  company  of  the 
ladies,  whose  .vivapity  added  spirit  to  the  sparkling  Cham- 
pagne, aiid  sweetened  the  rich  Constantia,  we  took  a  walk  to 
Trianon.  Qf  this  seat  the  gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  Englidi 
taste,  and  produce  a  charming  effect,  forming  a  strong  jcpnjtrast  to 
the  regular  magnificence  of  the  royal  pal^e.  Jt  was  with  ;^eajt 
difficulty  that  we  could  tear  ourselves  fro^  oj^r  agreeable  and  hos- 
pitable friends  at  Versailles  at  nine  o'clock.  A  road  of  twelve 
miles  in  length,  regularly  lighted  eyery  night  wijh  reverberes^  is 
:not  the  least  of  those  great  objects  in  which  this  country  abounds. 
Such  is  the  attention  paid  by  the  po^ce  to  the  security  of  th? 
{public,  that  robberies  ^rp  scarcely  ^ever  /committed  ojn  this  road. 


Oct.  27.—- In  the  n^oming  I  visited  several  booksellers'  shops. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  in  many  of  them  there  are  as  many 
English  as  French  books.  But  the  most  popular  of  our  authors 
are  reprinted  in  Paris. 

The  new  duty  laid  upon  paper  has  considerably  diminished  the 
export  trade  from  England  in  the  article  of  books,  and  has  given 
to  foreigners  a  decisive  advantage  in  the  sale  of  English  authors. 
Our  best  editions  of  the  classics  are  in  great  repute  at  Paris ;  and 
they  were  very  numerous  in  the  shops.  In  the  article  of  binding 
the  French  own  our  superiority,  even  those  who  have  not  seeiji 
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the  inimitable  performances  of  Edwards  of  PjiH  Mall.  In  typo- 
graphical execution,  the  books  of  Barbou>  and  of  Didot,  are  ex- 
ijuisitely  beautiful.  The  Quai  des  Augustins  is  the  Paternoster 
Row  of  Paris.  The  former  institutions,  which  fixed  the  same 
trades  in  the  same  streets  and  districts,  seem  to  have  lost  their 
ancient  weight.  Booksellers  are  gradually  remoring  their  habi- 
tations from  Paternoster  Row,  and  the  Quai  des  AUgustins, 
and  dispersing  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  towrf.  Even 
Monmouth  Street  sends  fordi  fre<iuent  polonies  into  various  streets 
of  London. 

On  my  return  through  the  Rue  du  Roule,  I  stopped  to  see  the 
consequences  of  a  quarrel  between  two  carters*  They  ransacked 
the  whole  language  for  abusive  expressions,  and  often  ptit  on  a 
threatening  attitude.  I  was  not  without  hopes  of  seeing  a  battle ; 
but  at  last  each  of  the  contending  heroes  parted  from  his  rival  with 
the  assurance  of  having  put  in  such  a  closer  of  abusive  speech, 
that  he  had  obtained  a  complete  victory.  * 

This  day  we  dhied  at  an  English  Sestauraieur^s  at  the  Palais 
Royal.  M.  Beauvilliers  undertakes  to  treat  the  public  in  the 
English  style*  But  excepting  beef-stakes  and  Welsh-tabbits  which 
he  has  adopted,  we  could  find  nothing  in  the  English  manner. 
We  tasted  two  bottles  of  porter  but  could  not  drink  it.  Nor  do 
the  waiters,  who  profess  to  speak  English,  understand  a  word  of 
that  language :  and  yet  many  a  Parisian,  who  has  given  his  IS 
livres  to  dine  there  on  beef-steaks,  porter,  Cheshire  cheese,  and 
port-wine,  writes  word  to  his  friends  in  Languedoc,  that  he  has 
been  in  England !  My  pursuit  was  French  cookery,  French 
taste,  and  French  manners  \  and  I  had  no  f elish  in  Paris  for 
any  thing  that  wa&  not  strictly  Ftench.* 

■  This  is  not  the  only  instance  which  shows  the  difference  between  the 
English  and  French  character.  An  English  mob  will  insult  the  person, 
break  the  windows^  drink  the  liquors^  and  destroy  the  farniture,  of  ao 
obnoxious  individual.  A  French  mob  will  respect  bis  property,  but  take 
his  life  with  the  most  savage  circumstances  of  barbarity ;  thus  realizing  tlje 
description  of  Voltaire. 

*  On  entering  the  rooms,  we  received  a  .printed  sheet  cQfitainitjg  the 
price  0^  every  article,  which  the  house  could  supply.    As  this  may  be  an 
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In  the  erefting  w«  went  to  tKe  Variitk  Amisantes  at  the  Pakis 
"Royal.    This  i«  a  neat  little  theatre,  opened  for  the  performance 


article  of  some  gratification  to  him,  who  wishes  to  compare  it  with  the  pre* 
«ei^t  names  and  prices^  it  is  here  added : 

POTAGES. 


*  -«  «  4  « 


*  »  4 


•  0m 


k  •  •  « 


•  »»*»* 


Potage  an  nz   •  •  • 
Pbtage  aux  Choiix 
Potage  au  nz  au  lalt,  * 
Potage  au  Vermichel 
Potage  \  ia  Julienne 
Potage  a  la  puree  • 
Consomm^r     «•«•••«  t^.  • 
CEnf  frais     .»»*•*.•••.. 
Beurre  frais  de  Coumai  •  • 
Harang  pec  »♦••••  »***•* 
Huitres  fralches    12  s.  an- 

•  glaises  •..*»••*«••».« 
Hon  Marin^    •***•*••*. 
Mortadelle  de  Lyon  ♦  •  •  • 
^Oudin  noir  •.•«»..».♦.*        18 
Pied    de    cochon  farci  de 

Truffes'* »*•...    i  lo 

T^te  de  Veau  au  naturel     1     0 

Saucisses  a  la  poele 15 

Bouilli  a  la  sauce  » k  •  •  •  •  •  •       12 

Bouilii  sans  sauce     •  *  4  •  •  *        10 
Jarret  de  Veau  au  gros  sel    1     0 


L    «.     Le  petit  Paia 


/. 


12 
12 
15 
12 
12 
12 
12 
5 
6 
15 


«••• •»••  •• 


S 


->-*■** 


PATISSERIES. 


••*••♦• 


4 
18 
12 


4 
6 
5 
5 
0 
10 


Petit  Pate  au  jus 
Petit  Pate  a  la  Bechamelle 
Tourte  de foie gras  ••••./  1 
Tourte  de  Oaudiveau  « •  •  •  I 
T<'urte  de  Ss^umon  frais  •  •  2 
Tourte  delaitances  deCarpe  1 
Tourte  de  filets  de  Morue  a 

la  B6chanielie  •»*••»*•   x  10 
Tourte  de  filets  de  Poularde 

a  la  Bechamelle  ..•.»»  2  5 
Tourte  d'AnguiUe  .<..,.*  2  0^ 
Pat^  chaud  de  Mauviettes  1  10 
Pat6  chaud  de  Grives  •  •  •  •  1  10 
Pat^  chaud  de  B6casses  •  •  2  0 
Tourte  de  turhot  a  la   B^ 

chamelle   •••«••««•••».  3    0 


ENTREES. 


/. 


le 


le| 
lai 


Chapon  au  gros  sel   •«•« •••  9 

Chapon  au  riz   «••*••. 10 

Poulet  aux  TrufFes    ••»•• 6 

Perdreau  aux  TruiFes 4,  10 

Fricassee  de  Poulet    • .•••••  4 

Marinade  de  Poulet  »••••' 4 

Poulet  a  la  Tartare * 4 

Canard  aux  navets  ou  aux  choux  ...-...►  5        ^^ 

Perdrix  rouge  aux  ChouxouauCoulisde  Lent  4  10  la  J 
Pigeon  en  compote 

Pigeon  a  la.  crapaudine .•♦,.,. 

Ragoik  mMe  de  Cretes.  &  Rognons  de  Coq    • 
Ris  de  Veau  a  la  Dauphine  ou  glace  a  PQsei 
Ris  de  Veau  a  la  Poulette  ou  en  Caisse  • 
Cervelle  de  Veau  en  Matelote  ou  fHte  • 


•  • 


la^ 
Ia§ 
lai 
la  5 
le 


•  • 


seille 


2    5 

2  10 

3  0 
2  10 
2  5 
2  5 
2    5 

1  5 

2  10 
1  10 

1  5 

2  0 
2  0 
1  10 
14 
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cf  Farcesy  comic  Operas^   and  FantDmimes.    Under  the  stage- 
boxes  are  grated  boxes  for  the  accommodation  of  grave  charac- 


Cervelle  de  Veau  a  la  puree  de  Pois  fie  au  Beurrc  noir  •  •  • »  1     4 

Cervelle  de  Veau  a  la  Poulette  ou  a  PItalienne     1     4 

C6telette  de  Veau  a  la  Boureeoise  ou  k  la  Schingarac  •  •  •  •  1     0 

C6telette  de  Veau  pique,  e&ce  a  I'Oseille  ou  aux  Epinards  1     0 

Beef  Stakes  aux  ponunes  de  terre 1     0 

Beef  Stakes  a  la  Fran9aise ; 1     4 

Gigot  aux  Haricots  ou  aux  Choux     * ••  1     0 

Blanquette  de  Veau  de  Pontoise     1     5 

Oreille  de  Veau  frite  ou  a  PItalienne • •  •  0  18 

Oreille  de  Veau  farcie  frite     * 1     4 

Queue  de  Mouton  frite  ou  en  Auchepot    i     0 

Rognons  de  Mouton  au  v in  de  Champagne  ou  a  la  brochette  0  1 B 

Palais  de  Boeuf  au  Gratin ..♦•••.•.....•.•..  i   lO 

Palais  de  Bceuf  a  la  Poulette  ou  a  PItalienne     1     5 

Fricandeau  au  Jus  ou  a  POseille    #••••., o  18 

Fricandeau  aux  pommes  de  terre    ..•..•..••.....  o  18 

Fricandeau  a  la  Chicor^e *  I    5 

Fricandeau  aux  Epinards    • 1     5 

Ct^telette  de  Mouton  k  PAnglaise 0     7 

C6telette  de  Veau  en  papillotte 0  18 

Bechamelle  de  blanc  de  volaille  •  •   21.  5  s.     aux  Tru£Fes  2  10 

Tendon  de  Mouton  en  Auchepot  ou  aux  Navets  • 0  18 

Tendon  de  Veau  a  POseille  ou  en  Auchepot     0  18 

Salt  Beef  aux  Choux  verts • 1     4 

Foies  gras  en  Caisse,  ou  Escalope  de  foies  gras    1     4 

Choux  au  petit  Sale  ou  a  la  Puree     1     0 

Mouton  pane  et  grille     • 0  18 

C6telette  de  Mouton  a  la  Jardiniere 0  18 

Aileron  de  Dindon  aux  Navets   ou  a  la  Puree    I     5 

Capilorade  de  Poularde • .  # Q    5 

Cuisse  de  Dinde  grill^e,  sauce  Robert  *• f  .  •  Q    5 

Cotelette  de  Pore  frais,  sauce  Robert    ••...»...  o  18 

Salmi  de  Perdreau  • • 1   10 

Salmi  de  Faisan • ^ . . .  ^ . .  i   lo 

Choukrout  garni  de  Saucisses  St  petit  Lard  •  •  >  f f  •  •  1     4 

Mauviettes  -au  gratin • •••. 1     4 

Fricandeau  de  Lapreau  au  jus  ou  a  Poseille 0  18 

Salmi  de  Caille • *.•• 2    0 

Filet  de  Chevreuil  a  la  broche,  sauce  piquante     ••. 1  10 

Cive  de  Chevreuil • •  •  • 0  18 

Blanquette  d*Agneau • •..•••.- i     5 

Salmi  de  grive ........••,........;... 1     5 

Langtie  de  veau  en  papillote  ou  a  J'ltalienne    .....*.•..  0- 18 
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teu,  widows  in  their  weeds,  and  all  others  whom  decency  or 
prudence  makes  desirous  of  seeing  v/ithout  being  seen  themselves. 


/.      8, 

Esturgeon  ^  la  broche,  sauce  piquante      ......o.....«.  2     5 

Turbot  au  pleu  ou  sauce  aux  capres •••• 2    5 

Maquereau  frais  laite  a  la  Maitre  d'  Hotel    •  v •  •  1  10 

Merlan  frit  •••••••  • ? ...••...*••.•••.  i     o 

Rouget  au  Bleu  ou  sauce  aux  capres  •  •  •  • • 1  10 

Hareng  frais  a  la  Moutarde    •  > • » • 0  19 


POISSONS, 

Matelote  de  Carpe  &  Anguille •••• 1  10 

Tronfon  d' Anguille  a  la  Tartare 1  10 

Saumon  frais  a  la  Sauce  ou  a  PHuile   • 2  0 

Raie  Sauce  aux  capres i  lo 

Morue d'HoUande  a  la  Maitre-d'H6tel 1  5 

^crevisses  a  la  Poulette   ......  t  •  * 1  4 


ROTS. 

Roast  beef  aux  Pommes  de  Terre 1  0 

Poularde  fine   '•  •  91.             le  *  •  •  •  •  2    5 

Pouletgras 4L  10  s.  la  J  ••••  2  10 

Veau  de  Pontoise     • I  O 

Perdreau rouge 2       10      laf  ••••  1  5 

Caille  grasse    •••♦ • 2  0 

Mauviette • 0  8 

Faisan 7                lei  .•••  1  15 

pindon  gras     ..••...   6                le  |-  •  * .  *  1  10 

Pigeons  de  yoliferp •% 1  10 

Priye ff.. 1  0 


VIANDES   FROIDES. 

Poulardefine    91.        lej....  2    5 

Pouletgras  i     10    la  |  ....  2  10 

Filets  de  Poularde  gamis  de  gelee     •  • • •  2    0 

Boeuf  a  la  Royalcy  garni  de  ?el6e    • *.,.•........  1  ]0 

Hure  de  Sanglier  garni  de  Truflfes 2    0 

Salade  de  Volaille • 1  10 

Tranches  de  Pat6  de  Dinde  aux  Truffes   10 

Boeuf  fum6  de  Hambourg • • ..•..  i     4 

VesiU  a  la  gelce   ....••.. ft.. ...••••. t...... ••  1    5 
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The  first  piece  presented  here  was    Jerome  Poiniu,   a  ▼ery 
laughable   and  well  acted  comedy.     The  next  dramatic  course 


^ 


I.  s. 
ENTREMETS. 

6a1fifis  frits  on  a  la  sauce    •^ 0  18 

Capdons  d'Espagne  au  Jus     1  4 

Chou-fleurs  au  Jus  ou  a  la  Cr^me 1  4 

Artichaut  a  la  Sauce  ou  a  PHuile 1  O 

Celt ri  au  Jus  ou  frit  ou  a  la  Crfeme  •  0  18 

Chicor^  a  la  Cr^me  ou  au  Jus • 1  4 

Epinards  au  Jus  ou  a  la  Creme  • 0  18 

Haricots  verts  au  Jus  ou  a  la  Cr^me     • 0  18 

Haricots  blancs  a  la  Maitre^*H6tel 0  18  •^ 

l>ntill*s  au  Jui  ou  a  la  Cr^me ••••  0  18 

Pur^ de  Pois  verts  aui  crofttons  ••••* ••••  0  18 

Pommes  de  terre  a  la  Neuville  ..#.••••... 1  4 

Croiite  aux  Champignons  •• 1  4 

Toarte  aux  Rommes   • 1  4 

Beignets  de  Pommes .••.. •••.•••••  l  4 

Macaroni  de  Naples    •• ••• 1  ^ 

Omelette  au  Sucre,  ou  au  Jambon,  ou  aux  Rognons  de  Veau  0  18 

Omdfette  aux  Pommes  ou  aux  Confitures •  •  •  •  0  18 

Omelette  iaux  fines  Herbes      •..•»».* 0  15 

Omelette  souffl^e     1  4 

Riasoufflle   v • 1  ^ 

CEufs  frits  ou  poches  ou  brouiUees  au  Jus.    • 0  18^ 

CEufs  poches  a rOieille 1  4 

Macedoine  au  Jus  ou  a  la  Creme 1  4 

Welsh  Rabbit      • 0  15 

PlumbPudding  0  18 

Salade • 0  15 

Charlotte  aux  pomhies  gamie  de  Confitures 1  10 

Emincee  de  TrufFes  k  la  Proven^ale •  •    1  10 

TruflFes  cuites  au  vin  de  Champagne 1  4 

Pommes  de  Terre  a  la  Maitre  d'H6tel • 0  18 

Petites  Carpttes  a  la  Flamande   ..••. * 0  18 

(Eufs  brouilles  aux  truffes , 1.  4 


DESSERTS. 

Compote  de  Pommes  ou  de  PoiuM • .  0  1^ 

Cerises  a  PEau-de  Vie. 0  8 

Chasselas^eFontainebleau...*..  • •  0  \2 

Biscuit  a  la  Cr^me  .......•.•.,....•....»*....♦ •••  0  6 

Fromage  de  Glocester  ou  de  Chester*  ou  de  Schabszigre  0  6 

Fromage  de  Gruyere  ou  de  Neuchatel 0  $ 
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was  an  opera  full  of  machinery,  in  which  the  wand  of  a  fairj 
produced  great  revolutions  in  a  short  time.    This  play  might  be 

L    s. 

From  age  de  Rocfort  •  ? • ' 0    8 

Pommes  de  Ralnette    • ?0    4    ' 

Gateau  de  Pommes      ....• ••••.,... 0  12 

Poire  de  Crensanne  ou  de  Saint^Germaia  ..*...... 0  15 

Confitures  de  Cerises • 0  12 

Gelee  de  Pommes  de  Rouen 0  12 

Gelde  de  Groseiile 0  12 

Matmelade  d'Abricots    0  12 

Mandiens — Maronsde  Lyon   0  12 

Olives • 0  19 


y 


VINS. 

Vln rouge    ♦^ *.... •• 1    0 

Vin  de  Bourgogne • •  •   1     5 

VindeChablis     1   10 

Vin  de  Beaune -  • . .   2    0 

Vin  de  Mercuray     •••• •..   2    0 

Vin  de  Volnay,  Nuits  &  Pomard 3    Q 

Vin  de  Mulseaux     • • 2    0 

Vin  de  Grave *...  4     0 

Vin  de  Claret  .  ^ 4  10 

Vin  du  Clos  de  Voujeot    .  •  •  • • •  4  10 

Vin  de  Chambertin  « 4  10 

Vin  de  PHermitage 4  10 

Vin  de  Portp    .• SO 

Via  de  Bordeaux .,..,.4    0 

Vin  de  Soteme «.S    Q 

Vin  de  Bordeaux  blanc „  ......  S    0 

Champagne  mousseux • 4  10 

Vin  vieux  de  la  Fitte ' 4  10 

Le  petit  Verre  de  Tokai ...2     0 

Muscat  Frontignan • 4    0 

•  Malaga  .....  ^ ^  .  , .4     0 

Alicapte i 4    0 

Rota , 4    0 

Le  petit  Verre  de  ces  4  sortes  de  Vin  '.....^....^O     8 

Malvoisie — Madere,  le  petit  Verre  ...••.. •  0  12 

Biere forte  Porter #  .^.  .  .  1     5 

Biere  blanche  de  Bristol    • » S    0 

Biere  blanche  ^ 0  10 
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Worthy  of  admira^on ;  but  a  more  interestiftg  object  ehgzged 
all  my  attention.  In  the  adjoining  box  a  lady  sat  next  to  me^ 
who  made  on  my  heart  an  impression  to  which  I  had  of  late 
been  a  stranger.  She  was  exquisitely  beautiful.  A  soft  an^ 
delicious  animation  was  expressed  in  her  features*  Her  eyes 
declared  that  her  soul  was  as  amiable  as  her  form  was  love- 
ly,  and  they  flashed  conviction  on  the  behdlder.  On  conversing 
with  her,  I  found  her  mind  highly  cultivated  and  her  under-* 
standing  strong  and  clear.  She  spoke  fluently  the  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  languages.  She  was  in  her  24th  year,  and  had  been 
some  years  married  to  a  gentleman  who  ivas  at  this  time  at  St. 
Domingo. 

From  this  accidental  meeting  an  acquaintance  began,  wluch  was 
afterwards  ripened  by  correspondence  into  th,e  communications  of 
the  purest  friendship.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  this  country  alone,  that  a  per^ 
son,  who  has  long  mourned  ttie  frowns  of  fortune,  and  the  treachery 
of  man,  finds  a  more  than  compensation  in  the  friend^p  of  2 
woman.  That  friendship  is  lasting,  because  it  is  disinterested.  A 
woman  may  deceive  her  lover ;  .she  will  neter  fbrsake  her  friend. 
Hence  J.  J.  Rousseau,  who  was  not  inclined  to  become  the  pane- 
gyrist of  human  kind,  observes  with  the  energy  of  a  truth  that  he 
felt :  **  Je  n'aurais  jamais  pris  a  Paris  ma  femme,  encore  moins 
mamaitresse;  maisje  m'y  serais  fait  volontiers  une  amie ;  et  ce 
tresor  m'eut  console  pent  ^tre  de  n'y  pas  trouver  les  deux  autres."^ 
Had  I  been  in  circumstances  that  required  so  sweet  a  charmet  of 
the  ills  of  life,  here  I  should  most  cordi^tlly  have  fixed.  The 
sentiments  which  t  felt  for  Me.  D'£ I  expressed  in  a 


Caft .*-......*..  0    6 

Th^  a  P  Angloise 1     0 

Chocolat 0  12 

Liqueurs  fraiches   ...  .  • 4 .'*0    6 

Pundi  au  Rum  &  au  Rack .3    0 

Liqueurs  de  toutes  esp^ees  ' 0    6 

Liqueurs  de  madame  Amphoux .  0  12 

Marasquin , 0  12 

Glaces "l  ...  0  12 

Fruits  ^  l'£au-de-vie    . 0  12 
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poetical  epistle,  which  concluded  thus  J 

"  Votre  image  en  tous  lieux,  sans  cesse  me  poursuit^ 
'    Le  tumulte  dii  jour,  le  calme  de  la  nuit, 

Rappelent  a  mds  yeux  de%  charraes  que  j'admire; 

(Du  plus  pur  sentiment  le  plus  CFuel  martyre) 

Ah  !  rev^tissons  lious  du  tendre  nom  d'amis  ! 

Serions  nous  plus  encor,  s'il  nous  I'etait  permis? 

De  Pauguste  amiti^  la  main  chaste  et  tranquille 

Embellira  les  Jours  que  la  Parque  nous  file, 

£t,  malgre  ,ies  acc^s  d'inutiles  soupirs, 

Delivr^ra  nos.ccsurs  du  fardeau  des  desirs  l^ 

.  Should  any  of  my  censorious  friends,  read  this,  they  will  diil  il^ 
the  effect  of  levity,  and  insensibility  to  the  charms  of  an  excellent 
wife.  No,  my  dear  Mary !  thou  knowest  my  heart  too  welL 
Though  I  wish  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  afi^cted  uxoriousness, 
thou  knowest  my  real  sentiments  and  consequently  the  sincerity  of 
my  affection.  I  am  sure  thou  wilt  not  be  displeased,  if  I  was 
deeply  struck  with  the  reflection  of  thy  beauties,  and  of  thy  en- 
dearing virtues,  in  anotlier  person ;  and  if  I  admired  the  picture 
in  the  absence  of  the  beloved  original-  I  was  in  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic country  where  saints  aud  angels  are  honored  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  images.  That  thou  claimest,  that  thou  enjoyest, 
my  whole  affection,  the  very  wainscot  of  our  drawing-room  in  the 
Btie  de  Richelieu  will  witness,  where  these  lines  are  engraved  by 
this  hand : 

"  To  France  from  Britain,  wheresoe'er  I  roam, 
My  heart's  fond  wishes  are  confined  at  home.' 
Thro'  scenes  of  pomp,  among  the  young  and  gay. 
Where'er  the  love  of  pleasure  points  the  way  ; 
Or  'midst  the  bustle  of  tumultuous  life ; 
My  thoughts  are  fixed  on  thee,  my  charming  wife !" 

The  many  sleepless  hours  which  I  have  passed  every  night  du- 
ring my  absence,  will  witness  that  no  one  ever  engaged  my  affec- 
tions with  equal  ardor,  save  that  saint  in  heaven,  who  now,  if  the 
spirits  of  the  blest  can  bend  to  the  concerns  of  the  earth,  beholds 
our  mutual  harmony  with  a  smile  of  complacency,  and  who  will 
one  day,  when  we  are  united  in  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  de- 
lights, express  her  gratitude  to  thee  for  thy  affectionate  and  par 
rental  behaviour  to  her  dear,  her  only  child  ! ^ 
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\*  Here  Ae  Sketch  abruptly  ended.  The  ^ffectiag  utaziioa^ 
in  which  the  writer  was  placed  by  his  feelings  on  the  reflection 
expressed  in  the  last  paragraph,  did  not  suffer  him  to  proceed. 

After  a  few  social  parties,  the  travellersi  to  Tary  the  scene^ 
returned  by  Cambray,  Douay,  Lille»  and  St.  Omer,  to  Calais. 

[In  the  summer  of  1802,  the  writer  of  this  Sketch  was  strongly 
requested  to  join  a  party,  in  another  trip  to  France.  But  he  had 
spent  four  years  of  his  youth  in  that  country,  where  he  had  left 
many  friends.  These  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  revo- 
hitionary  demagogues  ^  and  he  shrunk  with  so  much  horror  at  the 
idea  of  seeing,  in  imagination,  the  ground  smoke  with  their  blood, 
that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  trust  himself  to  the  power  of  a 
government  formed  op  the  same  principles  of  hostility  to  the  diities 
of  Religbn,  the  decencies  of  morality,  the  relations  of  society^ 
lad  the  securities  of  civilization*] 
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REFLECTIONS,  &c. 


In  reading  the  last  number  (p.  156,)  of  the  Pamphleteer 
I  was  struck  \rith  the  subject  and  agnatute  of  the  writer 
who  calls  himself  CONCILIATOR.  His  subject  is  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  Protestant  Securities^  which  he  under- 
takesto  conciliate  togetbeJr  by  means  of  a  plan  which  occurred 
to  him  "  Onthe  beach  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,"  where  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  *^  secluded  from  the  follies  and  passions 
^bf  ifae  amltjtude.**  Wfaect  a  pity  it  is  diat  he  did  cot  point 
out  the  particular  part  of  the  Atlantic  beach  to  which  Jolly 
and  passion  czxmot  find  access,  in  order  that  those,  who  wish 
or  whom  the  legislature  liiigiil  require  to  contemplate  this 
and  other  irritating  subjects  with  entire  impartiality  and 
perfect  wisdom,  may  betake  themselves  thither! 

Having  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  the  dread  of 
Buonaparte's  forcing  the  Pope  to  take  measures  prejudicial 
to  this  kingdom,  is  the  only  remaining  obstacle  (though  he 
is  the  only  Princie  in  the  power  of  this  despot  whom  the 
latter  could  not  bend  to  his  views,  and  though  he  had  lost 
his  territories  and  personal  liberty  for  refusing  to  make  war 
againat  it,)  to  the  EmaBcipalion,  he  suggests  the  propriety  and 
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Mtemky  of  Caihoities*  ^2^u^  ^  tW  Pope^a  ^ifl«^al  jwi^^ 
tioa  (&»  aQ  tO'S^y  clajbiH>][|imo£  tieii^>erat  power  d^haiireloBf 
wice  abj(W6d  tf9)ap(lQf  ad^umiRg.  tlvil  bdiipenckm  ^ckgtas^ 
cal  aM^rhority^  especiaUy  in  the  appointment  of  their  Bislaopi^ 
which  h€  maiotam^  t<^  be  tbekr  iiatttral>  rights  and  ta  hfure  b^ 

^joiiaed  fin  iisMy  hiiit4ied»  ^  U 

}s  tFite  that  ke  doca  not  r^ituie  ^<  ta  writ^  to  line  cootraiBttdi 
or  uainformed  zealotyfbr  who^^^'aaye  he,'^  ca»  giyelS^eralky 
to  bigotry,  or  ooa^rehensioiif  t^  ^^^mance?  But  I  sdtciie  (k^ 
continues)  the  ^tteatioa  of  every  intelHg^  Catholk  who  i$ 
con^arBsOLt  with  the  gaiuine  hisiDry  of  his  ownt  ohDrch,.  astti 
who  h¥  stren^  of  miM  to  ihiiik  for  himself  aftd  to  throw 
olSF  th^  taramD^U  of  early  credillity.*^-r-«Thare  in  little  doidrt 
but  moat  CachoUcs  prefer  the  latter  to  the  foraier  character  i 
sdll  before  '<  they  throw  off  these  tranunek^''  tha£  » to-  aary 
before  they  renounce  their  early  impres^bna  ecmcenung  the 
jpeceasity  and  divine  origiii  of  spiritinal  jwisdictbn  through^ 
out  the  whole  church  in  St.  Peter's  sueeessor,  amd  of  ie$  vgft 
interrupted  auccession  since  Chri^  said  to  St.  Peter :  On  this 
rock  I  win  buiU  mtf:  Churek^  they  will  wish  to  know  whe« 
thar  this  anonymous  ConeUiaior  is  quite  sa  devoid  of  inte* 
rest  and  prej  udiee  a»  he  pt ofeases  ta  be^  and  whether  fab  doco- 
ments  are  as  authentic  and  his  reasoning  as  just  a»  they  am 
in  this  writer's  imagination. 

It  is  <'  to  history,  the  voice  of  Catholic  histoi^^  as  wvittea 
by  Catholic  historians^''  that  this  Protestant  Coneiliator 
calls  upoiv  us  *^  to  listen  and  sti^nnit."  After  first  observing 
that  this  CmciUatory  plauy  so  &r  from  being  a  discovery,,  is 
no  other  than  the  old  persecuting  plan  of  the  sanguinary 
Henry  VIIL  and  Elizabeth  :  since  all  that  they  f  eqttired  of 
Catholics  to  save  themselves  from  the  gallows  and  the  block 
-and  all  that  the  remaining  penal  laws  require  of  them  still, 
to  get  possession  of  most  of  the  franchises  which,  they  are 
contending  for,  is  that  they  should  renounce  the  Pope*s 
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spiritual  junsdictioiit  and  break  oflF  all  connection  with  the 
See  of  Rome;  I  proceed  to  our  writer's  historical  arguments. 
He  begins  with  telling  us  that  <*  Christianity  cameinto  Ireland 
from  the  Greek  church  in  Asia,  in  the  second  century — 
that  it  made  a  great  progress  there  under  the  authority  of  the 
Eastern  missionaries,  who  organized  die  Irish  church  into 
clerical  departments  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  its  oriental 
pa^t  (without  any  reference  to,  or  intercourse  with  the  See 
of  Rome)^--and  that,  the  Irish  chtkrch  appointed  its  Arch- 
bishops  and  Bishops  without  any  sort  of  connection  with  the 
Roman  PondflF."  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  Con^ 
ciliator  brings  no  original  authority  whatever  for  this  un- 
heard  of  conversion  of  Ireland  before  the  mission  of  St« 
Fatrick,  nor  can  he  mention  a  single  Bishop  (the  name  of 
Archbi^op  was  then  unknown)  who  was  consecrated  in 
Ireland  antecedendy  to  this  grand  period.  Supposing  some 
few  Irish  travellers,  as  St.  Mansuetus  Bishop  of  Toul  in 
France,  and  St.  Cataldus  Bishop  of  Tarentum  in  Italy,  to 
have  been  converted  and  consecrated  in  the  two  first  centu- 
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ries,  this  is  nothing  to  the  present  purpose,  since  the  former, 
as  Usher  allows,  was  consecrated  at  Rome,  the  latter  at 
Tarentum,  on  his^^etum  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.' 
The  whole  stoiy  of  Ireland's  conversion  by  Eastern  mission- 
aries, previously  to  the  arrival  there  of  the  Apostolic  legate 
of  the  Holy  See,  St.  Patrick,  has  been  invented  by  the 
modem  enemies  of  that  See,  and  is  grounded  on  no  other 
argument  than  thje  pretended  conformity  of  the  Irish  and 
British  churches  with  the  Quartodecimans  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  with  respect  to  ^  the  time  of  keeping  Easter. 
But  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  present  writer,  first  that 

>  Carracioliy  Ware,  Alban  Butler,  &c.  prove  that  St,  Catuldus's  episco- 
pacy is  not  to  b€  dated  before  the  iifth  or  sixth  icentury. 
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the  confonnity  in  question  did oiotTBaily  exist;  astheoiiea* 
tals  and  Irish,  though  differmg  from  Rome  in  this  unesseb^ 
tial  point  of  discipline,  differed  also  one  party  from  the 
other;  secondly  that  the; British  churches  conformed. ta 
the  prattice  of  Rome,  tiM  some  time  after  the  reign  of 
Constantine .  the  Great :  thirdly,  that  though  it  could- 
even  be  proved  that  Ireland  was  converted  by  oriental  in- 
stead of  Roman  Missionaries,  this  would  be  nothing  to  the 
purpose  of  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  see,  since  the  early 
iGreek  Fathers,  such  as  St.  Irenaeus,  St.  Athanasius,  St.* 
Basil,  &c.  are  no  less  explicit  in  their  acknowledgment  of 
the  supremacy  of  this  see,  than  are  the  most  devout  of  the 
Latin  Fathers. 

Conciliator  next  informs  us,  that  ^*  St.  Patrick,  on 
his  arrival  in  Ireland  from  Rome  in  the  fifth  century,  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  prevail  on  the  Irish  clergy  to  change 
their  ancient  method  of  church-government,  and  to  submit 
to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  who  sent  him."-r-« 
But  where  is  the  writer's  authority  for  these  assertions? 
What  Christian  Bishop  or  Priest  opposed  the  Apostle  of 
Ireland  ?  When  and  where  did  any  contest  take  place  ?  * 
By  what  means  did  the  Prelate  of  Armagh  become  Primate 
of  Ireland?  Who  consecrated  Bishops  throughout  every 
other  part  of  .that  country  ?  There  was  not,  in  his  days,  so 
much  as  a  dispute  about  the  day  of  keeping  Easter,  be- 
cause it  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  the  Irish  fell  into  a 
wrong  metho4  of  computing  it. 

We  are  assured,  in  the  third  place,  **  thaf  during  five 
centuries,  after  the  death  of  St.  Patrick,  scarce  any  vestige 
c^.be  traced  betvreen  Ireland  and  Rome.  In  this  long 
space  of  time,^  the  ordination  of  the  Irish  Bishops  and  all 
the  other  clergy  was  settled  at  home  among  themselves  by 
what  may  be  called  domestic  regulations,  without  any  ap-  ^ 
plication  whatever  to  the  see  of  Rome.'' .  Now  though  it" 
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(ioubdassty  vru  is  the  power  of  the  holy  see^  to  delegate 
ytJtate^er  poctkn  it  pkased  of  its  jurtadiaian  to  the  Metro- 
politans  o^  beland,  as  it  did  to  those  ckf  France,  Es^bnd^ 
tic.  for  iiistitttting  Bishops^  and  as  St.  Peter  odgisaUy  had 
done  to  the  great  Patriarchates  of  Alexandra  and  Antiodv 
yet  if  CondUatOf  will  take  the  trouble  to  consuk  the  work 
before  dted,  he  will  find  instances  of  an  uninterrupted 
communication  between  tlie  mother  and  her  chiMrerij  the 
fountain  of  their  baptism  and  the  Irish  Catholics,  as  the 
latter  express  themselves  in  sending  a  deputation  to  the 
Pope  in  the  seventh  century,  down  to  the  period  is^ch  he 
has  assigned  for  the  introduction  of  the  Pope's  authority 
into  Ireland.  Me  will  find  the  names  of  many  Irish  Bish* 
ops  consecrated  at  Rome  itself,  and  of  different  Papal 
legates  senc  from  thence  into  Ireland,  as  of  St  Lasrean, 
Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Limerick  St.  Malachy,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh.  Finally  he  will  be  made  to  observe  that  when 
Cardinal  Papario  came  from  Pope  Eugenius  III.  in  1151^ 
to  invest  the  four  metropolitans  with  palls  in  quality  of 
legates  of  the  holy  see,  not  the  least  of^osition  was  made 
to  it  from  a  single  member  of  the  Irish  Church,  because 
all  its  members  were  fully  persuaded  of  its  being  the 
source  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  that  thi^  act  was  justly 
considered  by  the  Irish  as  an  ecclesiastical  emanc^ation  rather 
than  a  servitude.  But,  says  Conciliator,  "  there  were 
then  Irish  opponents  to  Roman  supremacy,  among  whom 
may  be  numbered  St.  Columba  in  Scotland,  Flnian  and 
Colman  in  England,  Columbanus  in  France,  and  St.  Gall 
in  Germany,  who  were  all  ordained  Bishops  by  Irish 
Archbishops,  without  any  authority  from  Rome.'*  Ian* 
swer  this  by  ashing  what  credit  can  be  given  to  this  account 
in  other  respects,  when  it  is  discovered  that  of  the  five 
pretended  **  Bishops  ordained  by  Irish  Archbishops,**  three 
of  them,  St.  Columba,  St.  Columbanus,  and  St.  G^l,  never 


